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RUMPITY PUSHER 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Illustrated by Dudley Tennant. 


CONSIDERING the many pro¬ 
mises I had hiade to Johnson 
and the fact, or wliat he said 
was the fact, that everytliing 
depended upon me, it is little 
wonder that I was desperate. I 
had eluded him for many days* 
replying neither to his urgent 
telegrams nor to the letters sent me by special 
messengers. Yet if the gods fight against one 
the most desperate resolution must fail, so 
when I ran across him in Piccadilly and he 
chased me through the Green Park, X yielded 
at last to his entreaties. He thanked me with 
a warmth of emotion which was surprising, 
but I spent the rest of the day in quite intoler¬ 
able anguish. As a rule I am careful where 
I eat, but on that uiglit I suddenly took refuge 
from friends and the town in a mean Soho 
restaurant. I sat down at the nearest vacant 
table and,*leaning my head upon my hand* 
was presently roused by the waiter presenting 
the bill of fare, I stared at him vacantly and 
shook my head. Not unnaturally he seemed 
astonished, but feeling that I was past all 
judgment I told him to bring me what he would 
provided it was accompanied by a bottle of 
good red wine, I ate and drank, but the cloud 
by no means lifted from me, 1 saw no light 
anywhere. Til front of me stood, as it were, 
the promise I had given to Johnson. 1 am 


usually a silent man, but, like many who do 
not express themselves freely, am apt at times 
of stress to utter my thoughts aloud, it is 
fxjssible that but for this I might have gone 
home to my chambers and blown my brains"out. 
As I spoke and said aloud—" I J m desperate/* 
a man at the itepet table turned about, looked 
me in the face, and said :— 

4t So am I ! How goes it. Clayton ? '* 
it was years since 1 had met Markham. 1 
knew that he had gone in for Hying at the 
commencement of the war, I had heard that 
Markham was no longer in the Service. It 
had not surprised me to learn that he had been 
invalided out on account of his disposition. 
He certainly had an unequalled reputation 
for * rashness. Mirk ham was a very odd- 
looking man, eagle-faced and tense, with deeply- 
set, piercing black eyes. 1 always thought him 
interesting, and at this moment I would have 
greeted a friend from Bedlam with ardour, 

-i Tell me everything/' said Markham, " Why 
are you desperate ? 

! did not reply as I might have done by asking 
him why he* too, was in a similar frame of mind, 
but poured out my troubles to him with a per¬ 
fectly extraordinary loquacity very rare in me 
at any time. I told him of my promise to 
Johnson and the impossibility of its fulfilment, 

" I haven't a single idea in my head/' I said, 
almost tn teariD igiHcil from 
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44 Mine is bursting with: them," said Markham. 
44 Come I Cheer up I I will confide in you/* 

44 Confide I " I exclaimed. 44 Confide what ? '* 

44 I dreamt of you last night/' said Markham. 

I knew that one of Markham's odd notions 
was that he had conversations with people in 
dreams relevant to the actual facts of life. 
Some would say this was madness. I am not 
one of those who dub all peculiarities as symp¬ 
toms of cerebral decay. I have them myself. 

44 You and I talked/' said Markham. 44 I 
confided in you; you promised to help me. 
You are coming with me to my place in Essex." 

44 What for ? " said I. " Explain ! " 

44 1 will—in Essex/' said Markham. 44 Come !" 

With that he summoned the waiter and, 
insisting on paying my bill together with his 
own, bestowed sufficient backsheesh on the 
Italian to make him bow to the ground. 

44 As you may know/* said Markham, as we 
left the restaurant, 44 1 am a rich man." 

44 I had heard as much. What's all this 
about Essex ? " I asked. 

44 Never mind," said Markham. 44 Are you 
married ? " 

44 I am not married," I replied. 

44 I am," said Markham. 44 It is a happy 
marriage. I live in Essex and my wife lives 
m Northumberland. We write to each other 
regularly at Christmas. Come." 

We found his car in a garage in Coventry 
Street. His skill in driving was such that my 
hair stood on end. Though the streets of town 
were as dark as they have ever been during the 
war and the traffic by no means exiguous, he 
seemed to possess the eyes of an owl and the 
rapid judgment of a peregrine falcon. When 
he had three times been summoned to stop by 
futile and panting policemen, and had happily 
missed six vehicles with no more than a scratch 
of his paint, we found ourselves on the main 
road to Colchester. I now had time to con¬ 
sider what looked like a rash proceeding on 
my part. If my old friend began so wildly 
in a ninety horse-power motor-car what was 
the end to be ? 

The hour, the circumstances, the humming, 
purring car, the dark night and sudden change 
put me into a dream. From the moment I 
had given my word to Johnson my life had 
become a whirlpool; I was sucked into the 
centre of a storm. The wild night would have 
seemed even more dreamlike to me when we 
approached Markham's house through dark 
winding woods if it had not been for a curious 
accident which throws a light upon his character. 
As we swept down the long drive he suddenly 
put his left hand on my shoulder and saying 
44 Sit down," actually thrust me off the seat 
to the bottom of the car, and at the same time 
accelerating his speed went smash through a 
closed gate without even cracking the wind¬ 
screen or losing his equanimity. 

44 1 told the fools to keep it open," said Mark¬ 
ham. 44 But here we are ! " 

It was about eleven o'clock when we arrived, 
and the night was peculiarly quiet and beautiful. 

" The moon rises about twelve/' said Markham, 


and I let the remark pass, though I wondered 
subconsciously what we had to do with the moon. 
I was soon to find out. 

A silent servant took away the car, but before 
he did so Markham said to him :— 

44 Tell Baker that I drove through the gate 
which he ought to have left open. I shall 
take him for a drive to-morrow." 

He explained to me that he never discharged 
a servant but suited the punishment to the 
crime. Baker, it appeared, though an admirable 
gardener, had a perfect terror of motoring. 

44 He will never again leave a gate shut when 
I tell him to leave it open," said Markham, as we 
entered the house. 44 Now, we must have 
supper. After that, we will get to work." 

44 What work ? " I asked. 

44 Wait and see," said Markham, and I forebore 
to question him. Though, as a rule, the least 
suggestible of men, I seemed completely at 
Markham's mercy. The truth is that I had 
not been myself for days. And there I was, 
sitting opposite my remarkable friend, eating 
and drinking, somewMfere in the county of Essex, 
but with no notion of where it was upon the map. 

44 Eat," said Markham; 44 you will need it." 

44 Why ? " said I. 

44 I will tell you presently," he answered. 

When supper was* over he rose. 

44 I suppose you do not know why I was 
invalided, as they call it, out of the Service ?" 
asked Markham, as he led the way out of doors. 

I refrained from saying that I had heard the 
authorities thought him mad. My delicacy was 
unnecessary. 

44 They said I was mad, or that's what they 
meant," said Markham. 44 Do you know what 
it was that made all the big bugs and the officials 
consider me insane ? " 

He stopped and eyed me as we came out of 
the wood and passed into the light of the rising 
moon. 

44 What was it ? " I asked. 

44 1 protested against the burning of Zeppelins," 
he replied, shortly. 

44 Protested ? " 

44 Yes," said Markham, vigorously. 44 1 said 
that instead of destroying them, they should 
catch them and bring them home." 

44 Enormous ! " said I. 44 Had you a plan ? " 

44 Forty," replied Markham, 44 but one was 
enough. They received ray suggestion with 
contumely." 

44 And then ? " said I. 

44 1 boxed the ears of a damned War Office 
clerk," said Markham. 

He opened a gate and motioned me to precede 
him into a flat meadow. Within thirty feet 
of us I perceived something which might have 
surprised me if I had not known my friend. It 
was an aeroplane, a somewhat ancient bus, known 
to the Flying Corps as a nimpity I 1 had done 
a little flying myself. 

44 Do you know what this is ? " asked Markham. 

44 A rumpity, oCcourse," I replied. I climbed 
up and touched the engine. It was quite warm. 
But I suspected nothing ! 

44 It was," said Markham. 44 1 have improved 
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it. Beardmore buijt me a special engine. I have 
’ added a number of gadgets to it. A speaking-tube 
with a new megaphone attached, electric lights 
of all kinds, and a number of ideas which I shall 
never impart to anybody for fear I might be put 
into a lunatic asylum/* 

I asked the use of some great hooks on.the skids. 

* 4 I'll show you presently/' said Markham. 

I shifted into the observer's seat, and Markham 
got in after me. He pointed out many things 
which were new. 

44 This," he said, 44 is an invention of my own/' 
He held up something dimly resembling a coat. 
" You will find one at your feet; try it.” * 

44 What is it ? " I asked. 

" A parachute coat," said Markham. " As you 
will observe, there are certain springs in it. If 
you pull this particular strap, the parachute part 
of the contraption instantly expands. All you 
have to do if you are thrown out of the bus is 
to pull that strap and you will come down in 
perfect safety. Put it on ; it’s quite comfortable 
and very warm. It's also a life-belt." 

I did as I was told. 

" My starting fakement is perfectly admirable," 
said Markham. 44 The moon is going to be very 
bright, although it's only a half moon," he added, 
irrelevantly. " Sit down ; let us have a talk. 
Try my apparatus. Put it over your ears. It's 
a wireless operator's head-piece." 

I did as I was told, and when he spoke to me 
through his end of the machine, I was quite ready 
to believe that the observer might hear what he 
said, even when the engine vas going. His voice 
nearly split the drum of my ear. 

M I'll show you how my self-starter works,” he 
said, abruptly, and the next minute he opened up 
the engine, and the pusher bus began to move 
across the long flat meadow* 

" Here, I say! " I began, but Markham 
laughed, a&id pulling the apparatus from his ears, 
I knew that nothing I said could reach him. 

It was a curious situation, but it is a quality 
of mine to reconcile myself to the inevitable. 
I do not cry loudly over spilt milk, and to remon¬ 
strate with Markham being entirely out of my 
power, I saw there was nothing to do but accept 
the situation. I do not profess to be braver 
than the next man, but acceptation is for ever 
an anodyne. I began, even while I felt angry, to 
perceive peculiar compensations. It is true that 
I cursed Markham, but, curiously enough, I felt 
less and less angry with him, and when we rose 
to about four thousand feet I forgot about 
Johnson, and was suddenly freed from all 
anxiety and fear and became not so much a man 
as part of the machine. Markham and I and 
the engine seemed one rather than three. I even 
had something of that feeling of power which 
comes to those in glorious insecurity on the 
knife edge of a perilous arSte. 

I could now perceive that Markham meant 
to do something desperate, but it was only when 
we got above the clouds, and I perceived the 
south-east moon rise from them as beautifully 
as the fabled Aphrodite, that the real truth came 
to me. I wondered if I could get him to speak. 
1 turned to him and rigned that I desired to have 


a little conversation. In the light of the moon 
he, no doubt, perceived ( that I was a different 
man. Perhaps he had judged me rightly; 
I cannot deny that in some ways he was a genius. 
Perhaps he thought it was time to come to an 
explanation, perceiving my qualities, qualities 
I had hardly discerned in myself before. He 
appeared uplifted and joyful, and putting on his 
listening cap made a humorous face at me and 
prepared to listen. 

” What are you going to do ? " I asked. 
” This is no joy-ride, I imagine.” 

His voice came to me in the roar of the epgine, 
like a whisper to my brain. 

14 It shall be the greatest joy-ride of your life," 
said Markham. 9 

44 How much farther are you going ? ” 
I demanded. 

44 Let the Germans say," he replied. 44 1 am 
going to attack a Zeppelin." 

44 Attack a Zeppelin ! " cried I. 

44 Not only that," said Markham, 44 1 am going 
to catch one. I mean to show the Admiralty 
what I think of them. Imagine their astonish¬ 
ment when we land in London ! " 

44 You never explained how you were going 
to do it," said I. 

44 In the old sea-fashion/' said Markham. 
44 I shall board them.” 

44 Board them ! ” I gasped. 

44 Easily,” said Markham. 44 You asked me 
the meaning of those hooks upon the carriage. 
When you pull this lever they shoot out and 
will catch in the envelope and framework of 
the Zeppelin.” 

The idea was magnificent, but it was, of course, 
ridiculous. How could a 'plane with a landing 
speed of forty miles an hour at the very least 
hook into a Zeppelin without smashing herself 
utterly to pieces and hurling her crew to 
death ? 

44 What about the wind-pressure on our planes 
when we hook on ? " I asked, incredulously. 
44 She'll tear out and go base over apex I " 

44 I've arranged for that,” said Markham. 
44 When I pull this lever these stays will part and 
the planes go pop, leaving us as we are." 

44 It can't be done," Lsaid. 

\lt will be done," said Markham. 44 I shall 
get above her, pancake - down, and there we 
are ! " 

44 Ah, there we are,” I muttered, looking over 
the side. 

44 With this machine-gun,” said Markham, 
44 you will clear what we may call the upper 
deck, and I, with a bomb in each hand, will go to 
their stairway and summon them to surrender." 

44 Will they ? " I asked. 

44 If not I shall bomb them to blazes," said 
Markham. 44 And, relying on the parachutes, 
we have nothing to fear." 

44 And if they do surrender ? " I demanded, 
gasping. 

I saw him plainly in the light of the moon. 
His eager face was that of a genius and a madman 
at once. 

44 Ah ! " he exclaimed 44 then from the back 
of the monster I issue my orders. They steer 
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for London in broad daylight* and we land 
in the Horse Guards Parade ! " 

I will not put down what I said to him. I 
cursed him by all my gods, by the Olympian 
hierarchy, and even' by peculiar creatures 
storied in Talmudip angelology, while I added 
strange oaths drawn from ancient memories. 
But he only laughed. 

44 You are mad,” I exclaimed, angrily. 

44 So the infernal R.A.M.C. men said,” replied 
Markham, with an extraordinary chuckle, and 
then he took the listening apparatus from his 
ears and I knew remonstrances were vain. I 
turned away and, sinking back in my seat, 
looked up to the moon as if she were some kind 
of a deity who could help me. At that very 
moment she was peculiarly eclipsed ! 

I declare that only then did I adequately 
realize what might be before me. I was face 
to face with it, for the shadow across the moon 
was undoubtedly the blunt and pointed nose 
of that which my fantastic friend and enemy 
upon my right desired to hunt down. I had 
read stories of whaling, magnificent with the 
splendour of far-off seas, but what, vtas the 
spermaceti itself, though full of wrath, to this 
great devil-fish of the upper air that little 
magnificent Markham proposed to capture 
and lead home with a ring in its hose ? Going 
back through the great tangle of recalled sen¬ 
sations, I remember a wild phantasmagoria 
of ny mind in which every flower of emotion, 
mean or grand, showed in the undergrowth. 
Yet I caught something from Markham. I was 
a fool, the merest cur, a hero, and a madman 1- 
What the visions of drowning men are I know 
not, but as we swept through the deep seas 
of the upper air past days came back to me 
and long-desired departed friends seemed near 
at hand. I even saw Johnson's strange and 
enigmatic figure as a brooding Buddha, cross- 
legged on his throne, considering the disasters 
he had brought upon me. It is in such an hour 
of exaltation that our personalities open like 
some sacred secret book. And now right 
across the half-occulted moon I saw her shape, the 
shape of the flying devil-fish that Markham 
desired, flying towards England like the scud 
among the clouds of moonland. I felt Markham 
grip my shoulder and turned to-look at him. 
In the moonlight I saw him smile ; he threw 
his head back and laughed, though I could hear 
no sound in the immense roar of the engine. 
As we climbed, his face was superhuman, glorious. ’ 

And all at once in this emotional flood I 
sat securely perched upon some lofty peak of 
utter and deep calm. Markham himself instead 
of being a superman was a superhuman jest. 
How magnificently he had played upon me ; 
it made death itself seem humorous. But a 
little while ago I had supped Chianti in Soho 
and, before I met Johnson, had walked in Picca¬ 
dilly not without satisfaction. As I considered 
these things I saw Markham put on the head- 
piece of the 'phone. 

44 You understand your part ? " he asked. 

44 No,” I replied, 44 far from it ! " 

44 When we board her-” began Markham. 


44 Board ! ” I said. 4 ‘ You madman ! ” 

And he replied, calmly :— 

44 When we touch pull those levers ! 44 

I heard him speak again. 

44 If there are any men at the machine-gm. 
on the top when we touch her, I shall sweep her 
decks with this one.” 

All at once this seemed so easy that it became 
quite a natural thing. I actually laughed, 
and^ even as I did so we hit a cloud and with a 
44 bump ” passed into obscurity. The effect 
of the whitish rack iA which we found ourselves 
was peculiarly magical and at once soothing 
and uplifting. I seemed wholly lost to the 
world, to the very universe, but indeed perhaps 
the machine had itself become the universe. 
We were all that was, all mankind, lonely, 
forlorn, forsaken upon some black-winged 
thunder-planet, alien from the stars I knew. 
Then again the clouds became rolling smoke, 
and, thinning rapidly, were but faint wreaths, 
and there was a golden moment for me as we 
cleft the last mass of floating mist and saw the 
great half-moon once more. We shot into a 
perfect night of wonderful calm, a cloud valley 
very beautiful and wholly serene. For a moment 
I forgot myself, Markham, our mad and perilous 
errand, and far beneath as it were in my own 
minds oceanic depths, I saw* with sudden 
humorous pity that fantast- Johnson, praying 
on his knees for a gift from me. Once more 
like the gods upon Olympus I smiled, careless 
of the cries of men. It would be impossible 
to tell one ten-thousandth ~ fraction of the 
thoughts that swept through me, for if the earth 
was gone time itself was lost. And then sud¬ 
denly Markham throttled down the engine 
and in the lesser purr she made I heard him speak. 

44 Did you see her ? ' Did you see her ? ” 

He pointed towards the left wing, and as he 
spoke I looked over the side and in a whirling 
gap of the mist-below I saw a gigantic silver 
fish. Half of her was silver, the rest the colour 
of the night, and in another gap beneath her I 
beheld a wrinkled, sparkling floor, a pavement 
of silver and opal flame that I knew to be the 
sea. I cried out and pointed down, down, 
and Markham once more opened up, took on 
speed again, and then again throttled down 
and dived, while I hung to my seat breathless, 
unfearful, exalted, and triumphant, 

A sense of glorious security came over me. * 
I believed not only in Markham but in myself. 
And then once more the swirling mist held us. 
Yet, presently, as we swept into a clear space, 

I saw, among the waves leaping under the 
hidden moon, some war-ship. At the very 
moment I caught sight of her a flash leapt out, 
and in a second or two a bursting shell below 
us smote the clouds asunder. As Markham shut 
off and dived again, the reverberations of the 
bursting shell thrown back from white cliff walls 
of whirling clouds smote our sudden silence. 

I looked over the side again. Was that shadow 
in the clouds beneath us her we sought ? It was ! 
Her vast bulk rose through the parting mists, 
a huge white whale of the empyrean. She cleft 
thepj wtfale ^reaphpft,. I almost looked for 
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the spout of a gigantic cachalot, 
and remembered that great 
hunting in the tale of " Moby 
Here we were the 
hunters and there below u& 
was our prey. And as Mark¬ 
ham once more shut off and 
dived, I heard him shout with 
joy* We spiralled down* till 
right below us was the very 
bidk of the doud-devil lifting 
herself cl^ar, a thing of snow 
or silver in the white light of 
the moon. 

The next moment we saw the 
Zeppelin's snout rise from the 
clouds beneath us. She was 
going west as we were- With 
one dive, Markham swept down 
upon her. As he flattened out, 

1 expected a shock. It came 
when we landed on her silver shining back 
And her stem dipped a little with our weight. 
As 1 pulled furiously on my Levers, Mark¬ 
ham switched off and wrenched at his. There 
was a fearful, crash and the planes parted 
from us like paper, leaving the nacelle hooked 
iirmly fore and aft in her envelope and frame¬ 
work. Then the machine-gun which Mark¬ 
ham handled spoke furiously in the din the 
Zeppelin's motors made. I saw the sparkle of 
the Zeppelin's machine-gun. answer from the little 
ircular enclosure by the steps that led down 
through her structure. Some bullets struck the 
wreck of onr machine, but still Markham s 


+< AND NOW RIGHT ACROSS THE HA1.F~0CCULTED MOON I SAW' 
HEP SHAPE, THE SHAPE OF THE FLYING DBVIL*FISH THAT 
MARKHAM DESIRED." 


gun spat fire* and the next moment 1 saw the 
machine gunner of the Zeppelin fall across the 
light rad which surrounded his platform, 
Markham leapt front his seat with one bound 
and ran with his revolver in his hand, I saw then 
that there was another German than the one jvho 
lay across the rail. In a moment he and 
Markham were at hand‘grips, i followed as 
fast as I could run, feeling beneath my feet the 
strange resilience and strength, and yet fragility* 
of the vast machine on which we had landed. 
I smelt the rising smell of petrol and strange 

gasfs. Original from 
As my kt,owkxlRe 
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of what happened, but I know that as I came up 
to the gun platform and saw Markham kneeling 
on the chest of the German he had overpowered, 
I saw the white contorted face of the dead man, 
who lay, like a bloody fleece, limp upon the rail. 
Then I remembered that Markham and I were, 
neither of us, in the Service, and from the German 
point of view would not be regarded as prisoners 
of war if we failed, but would be liable to instant 
death. That, perhaps, made me desperate. 
I saw a head rise from the pit below, and threw 
myself upon the man as he leapt lrom the ladder. 
He was insensible when I loosed my grip upon 
his throat. I turned, and saw Markham take a 
piece of rope from his pocket and tie up the 
German he had captured, lashing him to one of 
the standards of the rail. 

" We've got them ! " said Markham. " Keep 
your man and see that no one else comes up." 

He gave me a revolver. Then he ran back to 
our machine, and taking out of her two bombs 
brought them to the platform and laid them 
down. % 

" Do they know we're here ? " I asked. And 
at that moment I heard Markham's other pistol 
go- 

" Yes," said Markham, ** they know by now ! " 

I saw a white hand thrown up above the black 
pit, and heard a cry. 

" Keep your eye on them while I speak to this 
man," said Markham. 

He went to the one I had captured, who 
showed signs of returning consciousness. Mark¬ 
ham spoke in German to him. In the moonlight, 
Ijsaw our friend grin sickly. By his uniform. 
I knew he was an officer. Markham called him 
Ober-Lieutenant. \ 

" What are you saying to him ? " I asked. 

" I've ordered him to tell the skipper that we 
have captured them." 

Our captive could speak English. As soon as 
he recovered some self-possession, he told us as 
much, perhaps finding English easier than 
Markham's German. 

" What do you want me to do ? " he asked. 

“ Go below," said Markham, “ and tell your 
commander that he's captured. If he does not 
surrender, we will drop bombs down upon you 
and blow you up." 

" So 1 " said the Hun. “ But you'll die then." 

Markham laughed. 

" And if we surrender ? " asked the German. 

" You are to steer straight for London," said 
Markham. 

" We meant to," grinned the German. 

Markham held his pistol to the man's head. 

" Go down and say what I tell you. As soon 
as day comes you will hang out a white flag. 
Land upon the Horse Guards Parade. No 
doubt you know it." 

" It's all impossible I " said the German, half 
to himself. 

I could see he half thought it a dream, for 
surely the thing was impossible I And yet, we 
had done it ! 

" Go," said Markham. 

" Good," said the lieutenant. " Horse Guards 
Parade 1 Mein Gott! " 


But he went obediently. I remember film 
quite well, a hard sort of fellow, not, perhaps, a 
bad sort, according to his lights, a fair, blue-eyed 
man with a touch of humour at other times, if his 
mouth told the truth. I remember him as keenly 
as'if he were photographed upon my brain, as the 
moonlight left his amazed face when he dis¬ 
appeared down the ladder. And once more we 
heard, if not the roar of guns, the sound of 
bursting shell in the clouds about us. 

" Those dratted fools down there may hit us. * 
said Markham. " What a waste ! To think of 
our people burning Zeppelins ! It's monstrous." 

Then we heard a shout from below. 

" Herr Englander 1 " 

" Don't look down/' said Markham, as I 
started. 

" I come from the captain," said the voice. 
" We do it all as you say." 

Markham laughed madly. He slapped his 
thigh and bent double. 

" To London, to London ! " 

I saw the amazed town filling Trafalgar 
Square and Whitehall and beheld a turbulent 
sea of white faces looking up at us from the 
Horse Guards Parade. The roof of the Treasury 
and the Foreign Office blackened ; the windows 
opened. From the War Office and the Admi¬ 
ralty came generals and admirals to join the 
amazed throng. Heroes 1 By the Great Horn 
Spoon and the Tail of fhe Sacred Bull, there 
never were such heroes as Markham and myself l 
How meekly I should accept their congratu¬ 
lations while I endeavoured to calm Markham 
as he told the Lord High Muckamuck of the 
Admiralty what he thought of him ! 

I took him by the arm, and as the roar of the 
Zepp's engines deafened us, I shouted :— 

" When we land take my advice'and don't 
speak your mind. Say very simply, ' Sir, we 
bring you a Zeppelin.' " 

" You—you think that best ? " asked Mark¬ 
ham. 

" I do. Those words will make you immortal," 

I answered. 

He shook my hand. 

" You too will be immortal," said Markham. 

Then that cursed cruiser caught sight of us 
again. Once more a shell burst close. A piece 
of shrapnel whizzed between me and Markham. 

" Curse her." cried Markham, angrily " I 
hope our friends below will drop a bomb on her." 

We knew our prize was trying to ascend. 
Whatever way they went they did not desire 
to go down in flames. But a clear space opened 
suddenly around us ; the mist departed ; we 
saw the moon, the wrinkled petulant sea, and 
shell after shell exploded. One burst in or 
so close to the airship that she pitched and 
rolled like a derelict in a cross sea off the Cape. 

" Damnation," said Markham, as he grasped 
the rail to which T clung. " Back to the bus ! # * 

We crawled to it, and as we reached it a wreath 
of smoke came from the depths of the Zepp. 

" Fire ! " said Markham, as the vast machine 
rose like a ship taking her last dive. I knew his 
mind more cte.fiy tftaq- my own. There were 
no for it ! As for me, m that supreme 
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moment I accepted death. Calmly I declare 
it, and I deny wholly and utterly that I was 
afraid. The chances of being saved by the 
.parachute were to my mind less than nothing. 
Yet I saw Markham pull at the straps of his own. 
The springs worked. He seemed in the lighted 
darkness to grow suddenly gigantic. He was 
an immense mushroom, a fungus of the night, 
a growth on the Zeppelin. * I did as he did 
and then slipped, grasped at something, missed 
it, dropped like a stone, and lost consciousness 
as I saw a huge flame light the sky above us. 
Then life came back to me. I was alone. A 
great flare was overhead, drifting westward. 
Above me my parachute spread like a huge 
umbrella. I saw the moon again, and passing 
through clouds beheld the sea in huge wrinkles 
divided into patterns by the low waves of 
destroyers that were like black water-beetles. 
Then I saw the cruiser which had wrecked our 
triumph. But where was Markham ? And 
then I heard him within twenty feet of me ! 
He was shouting my name. I was unable to 
speak but waved my hand. However it came 
that he had been behind me it was now certain 
that he floated downward faster than I. He 
shouted again, and what he said was :— 

" See you later ! " 

He was a remarkable man. As his black 
mushroom passed I felt strangely alone. Should 
f. float if I ever reached the sea, or was drowning 
to be the end ? I still heard the roar of*the 
flame overhead. Dreadful things dropped from 
the sky and with them portions of floating 
wreckage. Wisps of the burning envelope 
filled the air. I peered out under my fantastic 
machine and saw a moonlit cloud thrust open 
by something of burning gold, as if a ruddy 
flower grew out of snow. I saw the whole 
vast fabric dive like some burning, sinking 
ship. But this dreadful thing was not extin¬ 
guished as she reeled downward to the sea. 
Once on land I had seen an airship of ruby, 
glowing like a sevenfold heated furnace, go to 
her doom entire, ancLyet once more I had seen 
a greater Zeppelin rip in two as she spouted 
flame and dropped dreadfully earthwards. 
They had been far from me, but now I felt the 
burning heat as the flaming derelict plunged 
X>ast me roaring. Swifter and swifter still 
she fell. None lived in her now as she blotted 
out the moon in the quiet sky, and then, as 1 
sweated and agonized, a cool breeze lapped me 
in Elysium and the moon shone once more 
as that swift downward hell dropped swaying 
to the leaping sea and was at last engulfed. 

And underneath I saw the black cruiser put 
her helm over and go in a great circle. Where 
was Markham ? Would they save him ? And 
what of me-? .... 

When k came to I found myself upon the 
deck of the cruiser with men around me. I 
struggled back to life and found that 1 was soak¬ 
ing. A naval doctor had his lingers on my 
wrist. But suddenly I sat up. 

" Where's Markham ? " I cried. 

" Why, the blighter'^ not a Hun," said a 
young officer. 


" Take it easily, gently does it/' said the 
doctor. 

I grasped his arm and cried oiit. " I haven't 
time. I must think of Johnson." 

And then I heard Markham's angry voice 
overhead. I looked up and saw him, an absurd 
and struggling figure, dancing wildly in the 
wireless gear above us, half-smothered in the 
limp folds of his parachute. 

" Let me out of this, confound you all," 
he roared. 

" By all that's holy, we've got two madmeD 
out of the sky," said the young officer. 

Then, I came back to myself and struggled 
to my feet. Up aloft they were hacking with 
knives at the tangle of gear in which Markham 
was involved. But even before they got his 
head free he turned himself loose and addressed 
the deck in language that was appalling. 

“ What the devil does he mean by his Zep¬ 
pelin ? " asked the doctor. 

“ His and mine," I replied. " We—we cap¬ 
tured it* And you burnt it." 

They say I burst into tears. I saw another 
officer closh to me. He spoke. So did Markham. 

" Is that you. Bates ? " 

" Great Scot! " said Captain Bates. M That's 
Jimmy Markham's voice ! " 

" When I get down I'll murder you," said 
Markham. " We'd captured that Zepp and 
you came interfering, as you always did." 

They * lowered Markham to the deck. No 
sooner was he loosed than he M r ent for Captain 
Bates like a bull. Two seamen stopped him. 
He downed one and three more got him* 

" Easy," said the skipper. " Don't hurt him." 

They seemed tb forget all about me as they 
reduced Markham to mere speech. I think 
many of the officers and men enjoyed his brief 
Character sketch of Captain Bates. 1 regret 
to say that it is unprintable. I got hold of the 
nearest officer. 

" What I want is a pen and ink and some 
paper," I said. " Any paper will do." 

He shook me off, for he seemed to want to 
listen to Markham. I believe they called him 
the purser. Then I tackled the paymaster. 

" What I want is ^ pen and ink," I began. 
But he, too, wanted to hear what Markham 
thought of the skipper. I went -up to the doctor, 
but he was busy with a hypodermic syringe. 
Perhaps he did not like scandal, for with the 
help of the damaged sailors he jabbed it into 
Markham's arm, and lor fee he got a black eye. 
After that Markham calmed down. I was glad, 
and went up to Captain Bates and said :— 

" What I want is a pen and ink and pajier. 
Any paper will do." 

And what he said was :--- 

" Take this wet thing away and give it pens 
and all the ink in the ship and all' the paper 
we have." 

So the doctor took me away and dried me 
and gave me hot whisky and things of his own, 
and I sat down and wrote to Johnson, the 
accursed Editor, whor wouldn't let me off that 
story for his confounded Christmas number. 
And what I wqtjei was—this ! 
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THE THRILLS IN THE 
LIFE OF A MAGICIAN. 

By HARRY HOUDINI. 

THE STRAND Magazine delight s to tell of men who find a thrill in work, whether it is 
developing a magician's trick, or making a scientific discovery, or organizing a business. 

Houdini was born in Appleton , Wisconsin, 46 years ago . He ran away when he was 
sixteen and joined a circus, later appearing in small theatres as a magician. In 1900 he 
made a success in Europe 0 and since that time his career has been a spectacular one. 

Two things have made Harry Houdini the greatest magician alive . The first is his natural 
power of dislocating and “relocating 9 * his joints , enabling him to escape from chains and 
strait •jacket s. The other is the way he works to invent and to perfect new tricks. 

He speaks her 6 of thrills. Bat he gets these thrills because he is more interested in his 
work them in anything else in the world. That is one secret of success. It is at the root of 
all achievement. 


TSSraBSSSl UST suppose a pickpocket knew 
I was watching him sharply. 
■■ It isn't very probable that he 
H would try to pick my pocket 
Ej-vSI HH while I had my eye on him. 

Vet that is just the condition 
qMiiar IIU J under which a magician has 
to work. You know that I shall 
attempt to fool you, and so you keep your eye 
" peeled " from the moment I step on the stage. 

So it is really in self-defence that magicians 
have had to learn many curious little traits of 
human beings. Our tricks themselves would 
often fail if we had not studied you as closely as 
we have studied the technique of our business. 

One of the greatest factors in our success, for 
instance, is our ability to make you look in 
any direction we want. When I shout, " Look ! 
The box is empty ! ” or, “ See ! I have nothing 
up my sleeves! ” I do it just to make you keep 
your eyes glued on the box or my sleeves. Then, 
while your attention is riveted on those things, 

I make the moves necessary for the completion 
of the trick. If you watched me and not the 
box, or my sleeves, you might catch ‘me red- 
handed. But for the necessary few seconds you 
forget to do it; because, at my command, your 
eyes involuntarily turn. I've been a magician 
for more than thirty years, and still I myself 
always have trouble to keep my eyes from turn¬ 
ing at the compand of a fellow-magician. It is 
a natural reaction. 

Suppose I want to use a short flight of steps 
from the stage down to the audience. I never 
have a carpet on them, because while I am trans¬ 
ferring a watch or producing an egg from a hat 
I tramp heavily, and so draw your attention to 
my feet. If I think the audience is watching me 
too closely, I signal my assistant to drop some- v 
thing, or to make some sudden movement. If 
I want a chair, table, or basket brought on the 
stage, and don’t want you to see it, I simply 
walk to the opposite side of the stage. I know 


from experience that people’s eyes follow the 
magician, unless he deliberately directs them 
elsewhere. All. these things are simple methods 
of diverting attention, and yet they are very , 
effective. 

To avert all suspicion from our assistants We 
make them seem as awkward and clumsy as 
possible. We have them drop things, stumble 
over chairs, and make# mistakes of a minor 
nature. We want you to get the idea that 
these men play no real part in the performance 
of our tricks ; whereas, of course, they are most 
important cogs in our work. Once I was sitting 
next to a woman who kept exclaiming at the 
clumsiness of one of the cleverest assistants I 
have ever seen. Instead of the magician doing 
the work, the assistant was really doing nine- 
tenths of the tricks. Yet he acted his part so 
well that this woman finally said, “ My I how 
clumsy that man is ! I wonder why the magician 
keeps him ?” I might have told her that without 
that assistant the magician wouldn't have been 
on the stage himself. 

All magicians know that the average person 
never raises or lowers his eyes very much. Most 
people just look on a straight level. Therefore, 
whenever we use tables fitted up with magic 
devices, we always raise them slightly above the 
level of the eye, so that when you think you 
are looking at the top of the table you are 
not. Really to see the top you would have to 
raise your-eyes ; and as that would be an effort 
you just don’t do it. 

Magicians, however, are not the only ones 
who know the actions of the human eye. Shop¬ 
keepers have long known that if signs announcing 
prices are moved a few inches higher or lower 
than the level of the eye people don’t see them. 
As soon as the signs were moved business at 
once dropped a notch. 

Here is another point about the eye that 
business men may not know : it is that human 
beings always look a little more toward the 
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rig]it than toward the lett, Magicians utilize 
the point by doing their most difficult tricks on 
the left-hand side of the stage rather than on 
tlie right/ In that way. of course, we make it 
harder for you to detect us. Were 1 in business, 
however, and had anything Specially attractive 
to sell, I should certainly spend some extra 
time in dressing the window on the right, or the 
counter that would strike the right eye upon 
entering the shop, so that the customer's first 
glance would fall on something that appealed to 
him. 

People sometimes ask me why magicians 
always have the stage as light as possible* 14 1 
should think it would be easier for you/ 1 a man 
once said, " if the aiage were just slightly 
dimmed;' 1 I explained to him that we prefer 
the full glare of the lights on the stage, jiot only 
because we want to avert the claim Uiat people 
can't sec what we are doing, but also because 
we know that the glare of the lights helps to 
blind you. 

Passing from the eye to the ear, most people 
know, I suppose, that it is our patter that mis¬ 
leads them more than anything else. We talk 


BEFORE HODDEN I ENTERED TllE BOX SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE HE WAS IIANjJ- 
CT7FFRD AND CHAINED. TllE BOX WAS THEN NAILED DOWN, WEIGHTED WITH 
IKONS, TIED WITH ROPES, AND LOWERED INTO TllE WATER OF NEW YORK 
HARBOUR. HE ESCAPED, AND CAME To THE SURFACE A MINUTE AND TWENTY- 
FIVE SECONDS AFTER THE BOX HAD DISAPPEARED FROM-, 

Pkuto, Undtrmod UruLtrtcootL 


At you, not because we have any tiling worth 
wliile to say, but simply to keep your ears 
working while we are doing our tricks, li we 
were silent you could concentrate the powers of 
all your senses in your eves. But by talking we 
make you divide your attention. You have to 
listen and to look at the same time, 

1 have always found that it was easier to 
mislead the eye than the ear* Many people can 
control their hearing to some degree, but no one 
has control over his sight. 

With individuals, strange as it may seem, it 
is always easier to fool a bright and well-educated 
man than one not so well informed. The reason 
is that the learned man, instead of flunking 
clearly and simply, at once jumps to some com¬ 
plex explanation. He skips the obvious thing 
and tries to work on a deep, scientific basis; 
whereas the ordinary individual, not having a 
great fund of knowledge, thinks only of the 
simple and obvious — and sometimes hits it 1 
A great proof of this is that all magicians are 
shy of working before children* The child's mind 
is naturally sceptical when it comes to sometliing 
he does not understand, and so he is difficult to 

deceive. 

Speaking of in¬ 
dividuals reminds 
me of the amusing 
experience I once 
had with Mr. 
Roosevelt* We 
were both return¬ 
ing from London 
on the same 
steamer. No an¬ 
nouncement had 
been made as to 
what boat he was 
sailing on, but 
when i went to the 
ticket - office the 
clerk told me 1 
was to have Mr. 
Roosevelt as a fet- 
kiw-passenger, I 
was interested, ol 
course, and. 
knowing that 
people on steam¬ 
ers always call oil 
me for an exhibi- 
tion of magic, 1 
decided to liave 
some fun with 
that distinguished 
gentleman* 

This was the 
time when Mr, 
Roosevelt was re¬ 
turn i n g from 
South America 
with the a n- 
nou nc cm e nt abou t 
the River of 
Doubt* He had 
given a map of Iris 
explorations lo a 
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London newspaper and it was to be published 
three days after the steamer sailed. No one, 
with the exception of Mr. Roosevelt and one 
or two other persons, knew the details of that 
map, and so I decided to get a copy and spring 
a'surprise on him. 

How I got the copy I must not tell, but I 
did obtain one without much trouble. On the 
second day after leaving London I was asked to 
give a spiritualistic stance and answer questions. 
I was sure that someone would ask me to draw 
a map of Mr, Roosevelt's explorations, and, 
sure enough, Teddy, with a chuckle, asked the 
question himself. He was having a grand time, 
thinking he had caught me ; but when I started 
to draw the map his eyes nearly popped out of 
his head. He was the most surprised person I 
ever saw, and rushing up to me he exclaimed, 
4 ‘ Bully I Bully I That is the most amazing 
thing I have ever seen l " 

Many persons ask me what particular tricks 
people like to see. Well, that depends, of 
course, on the kind of audience. Women like 
to see the rapid appearance of flowers, canary- 
birds, silks—things which they handle in their 
daily life. Men, on 
the other hand, like 
card tricks, any* 
thing that involves 
Cigars, or anything 
like extricating 
oneself from milk- 
cans, handcuffs, or 
heavily * weighted 
trunks thrown into 
deep water# Dan¬ 
ger appeals to men, 
whereas it doesn't 
to women. 

Incidentally, 
people are also 
much more inter¬ 
ested in seeing 
things disappear 
than in seeing them 
appear. When you 
make tilings appear 
they say, " Oh, he 
had it on him all 
the time ! " But 
when you make 
things disappear 
they arc amazed, 

That w why I 
make my ten 
thousand five hun¬ 
dred pound ele¬ 
phant disappear in 
a second at the 
New York Hippo¬ 
drome rather than 
bring him out of 
the air. The idea 
of making a ted 
thousand five hun¬ 
dred pound ele¬ 
phant vanish is 
astounding. 


It is when you do the ** impossible M that 
people sit up and gasp. That is why, of course. 
I do a different sensational trick every year. 
This year I am making the elephant disappear, 
and am also doing the needle trick, which is to 
swallow two hundred needles and one hundred 
feet of thread, and bring forth, before your eyes, 
ail the needles threaded. 

In late years, however, I have been combining 
feats of extrication with my magical work, and 
sometimes I think that these stunts hold 
far greater thrills for me than they have even 
for the spectators. I have been escaping from 
trunks which were chained and locked before 
being thrown into deep water, breaking from 
packing-cases and strong jails, and getting out 
of handcuffs and ropes ivhile hanging head 
downward from the roofs of high buildings. 

In this sort of trick it is the clement of danger 
that interests people* They do not wish to 
see me killed, of course, but are more in-' 
terested in a stunt if they think there is danger 
attached to it. If a crowd sees a man painting 
a roof of a ten-storey budding, it passes by. If 
that man slips, however, and hangs with one 



THIS PICTURE SHOWS HQUQINI HANGING HEAD DOWNWARD IjO PEET ABOVE 
THE PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF A THEATRE IN BOSTON. HIS FEET ARE TIED 
TOGETHER AND HE WEARS A STRAIT-JACKET, USED TO CONFINE THE 
VIOLENTLY INSANE J YET, EVEN HANGING IN THIS POSITION, HE WAS ABLE TO 

FREE HIMSELF IN 49 SECONDS* 
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hand to the edge of the roof, a crowd collects in 
a moment. Human beings don't like to see 
other human beings lose their lives; but they 
do love to be on the spot when it happens. 

It is this element of danger that makes my 
Chinese torture-cell a good trick. Before doing 
the irick the audience sees the narrow glass 
case filled with water and my legs clamped with 
a three hundred and fifty pound weight. It then 
watches me as I am lowered, head downward, 
into the water. In sight of the audience the 
case is then locked and closed. 

The danger in this trick is, of course, that 
unless I free myself I shall drown. That is why 
an assistant always stands with an axe in hand 
in front of the glass case so* that, should I not 
appear in two minutes, he will smash the glass 
and drag me out. JThe audience sees him 
standing there, realizes that there is danger, and 
so sits breathless until J make my escape, which 
is usually in thirty seconds. 

It is the danger involved that always makes 
crowds gather when, manacled and chained, I 
jump from bridges into rivers or harbours. 
There is always the chance that I may not come 
to the surface alive ; and one winter day in 
Pittsburgh I nearly gave the crowd some cause 
for real excitement. 

I had been handcuffed and chained and, as 
usual, put into a trunk that was covered with 
ropes and chains. I was then thrown from the 
bridge into a big hole that had been cut in the 
ice for this' purpose. The police tried to inter¬ 
fere, but we were too quick for them, and before 
they could do anything I was in the water. 

Now comes the exciting part of the stunt. I 
had no trouble freeing myself, but when I tried 
to rise to the surface I discovered that I had 
passed beyond the hole, and was caught under 
seven inches of ice. 

Well, like most men who face danger, I am a 
fatalist. I have a firm belief in a future life, 
and so I did not worry very much. I did not 
intend to give up life without a struggle, how¬ 
ever, and so I kept my nose as close to the ice 
as possible in order to get air. Then, recalling 
that I had once read pf a man who got out of a 
similar situation by ''swimming around in an 
evcr-increasing circle, I began to circlp around 
the water, making my circle wider and wider 
each time. 

When I finally found the hole and was dragged 
out I had been under water for more than three 
minutes. I was half frozen from the cold, of 
course, and could not finish out my week at the 
theatre. I didn't mind that, however, because 
I was thankful I had escaped with my life. 

It was in Melbourne, Australia, that the 
weirdest thing that ever happened to me occurred. 
About sixty thousand people watched me sink 
beneath the water in a trunk that day. While 
I was under every- eye was focused on the spot 
where 1 had sunk. After a few moments the 
crowd saw a body float to the top of the water, 
apparently lifeless, and they all thought it 
was mine. My assistants tell me the excitement 
was terrific. A dozen boats darted out to pick 
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up the body, and everyone was shouting, when 
suddenly I calmly appeared a few feet from the 
floating body. 

I have always maintained that the shock the 
crowd got when they saw what they thought 
was my body could not compare with the shock 
/ got when I found myself at the side of that 
dead man. I was so startled that for a*moment 
or two I could not move. I heard the crowd 
yelling like mad, and finally I was pulled into a 
boat by my men. But as long as I live I shall 
not forget that incident. It was the worst thing 
that ever happened to me.. 

My friends have often asked me what kind 
of tricks or escapes I like the best. Well, I 
like them all, of course, or else I shouldn't do 
them. But the ones I get the most fun out of 
are the escapes I make from jails supposed 
invincible. 

Some years ago I was challenged to escape 
from Cell Number Two of the Condemned 
Murderers' Row in the Federal prison at Washing¬ 
ton. Tliis was the cell in which Guiteau, the 
murderer of President Garfield, had been confined, 
and the officials were willing to wager I would 
not be able to escape from it. 

I accepted the challenge, and had no trouble 
in getting out. Then I thought I would have 
some fun ; and running to all the other cells, I 
broke open the doors and put each prisoner into 
a different cell. As I was stripped (I have to 
be for fear ‘the 'sceptical might say I have tools 
and instVuments concealed on me to help me 
escape) the prisoners thought the devil, or 
someone akin to him, was in their presence, and, 
trembling with fear, they obeyed my commands. 
I got my laugh, of course, when the jailers came 
to look after the other prisoners. They thought 
there had been a wholesale escape until I 
confessjpd to what I had done. 

, Once, in England, however, a Scotsman 
played a good trick on me. It was the smartest 
thipg of its sort I ever knew of. In putting me 
into the cell, he said, with a wink, 14 I dinna think 
ye'll be getting^ out of this one in a hurry." I 
laughed at him and set to work on the lock ; 
but at the end of two hours I was no nearer 
freedom than when I had been put into the cel]. 
It really looked as thougli I had met my match 

However, I kept on working until finally 1 
leaned against the door in exhaustion. When 
I did that the door suddenly flew open ! The 
canny Scotsman had never locked it in the first 
place . He reckoned that I should work on the 
basis of a locked door, and he was right. I 
certainly had to laugh at myself that time, for 
if I had tried the door instead of working on 
the lock I could have walked right out in a jiffy. 

Yet you must not think for one moment 
that these things came easy to me ; that I have 
done them because, for instance, I have “ double 
joints," as they are called. I have only to look 
at the mirror to see the results of the hard, 
gruelling work I have gone through. The con¬ 
stant mental and physical strain has turned my 
hair grey, and, at forty-six, I took ten years 
older than I really am. 

Original from 
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HAT took Stephen Forrester to 
the exhibition would be hard 
to say. He had told his friends 
that snow and ice and anything 
higher than a first floor made 
him feel ill, and had then pro¬ 
ceeded to lose himself very 
pleasantly among the flesh-pots. 
Well, he had earned his flesh-pots. Yet here 
he was, at three o'clock on a sunny afternoon, 
paying his entrance fee at the Association Rooms, 
like anybody else, to see Macrae's photographs. 

“ The large photographs of Mount Forrester 
are in Room C," said the very efficient young 
person with the swathed hair who gave him 
his change. “ Kindly keep to the right." He 
thanked her humbly and clicked through the 
turnstile in the wake of a large woman in 
musquash and carnations, who would probably 
have given much to know him. For Forrester 
was something of a lion that winter. 

He went into Room C, after a guilty glance 
about A and B. But no one was there who 
knew him. No one said, " That's Forrester ! 
Yes, the fellow with the limp. You'd never 
dream he was fond of that sort of thing, would 
you ? " His first thought was, " Mac did some 
good work ! " Then, with an involuntary catch¬ 
ing of the breath, he stopped short before the 
great photograph that held the end wall alone. 

And as he did so he knew with sure fore- 
knowledge > that any time in his life he might 
be brought up with that little thrill ; that while 
he lived a hundred chance scents or colours or 
silences would have power to renew for him 
that air of ineffable space, those sheathed and 
virgin rocks, those upper snows austere against 
the burning blue as the heights of a star ; that 
the impersonal passion of the climber had been, 
was, and for ever would be, the moving force of 
hfs soul. 

° Mount Forrester from the South-East," the 
catalogue had it. Just that. He was the man 
who had conquered Mount Forrester ; and* he 
was the man' who knew how utterly the great 
height had conquered him. 

He sat down on one of the leather divans 
placed at intervals along the centre of the room, 
staring at the photograph with half-closed eyes. 
The heated air drew cold in his throat ; inside 
his irreproachable gloves the scars of his old 


frost-bites burned and tingled ; he tapped one 
well-shod foot—the lame one—on the floor. 
There in the extreme left-hand comer of the 
picture was the bit of ice that had slid and 
crushed him. That was on the return journey. 
They said he'd never walk again. And Macrae 
had been all in when he took that picture. 
Why, they'd put him in the tent in the middle of 
a snow-flurry ; and the cloud cleared and the 
light was just right; and they found Mac up 
to his ears in snow half a mile away, clutching 
the camera ; raving, but he'd taken the picture. 

" Excuse me, boss, you done any climbin' ? " 

Forrester came to earth with a start, and 
leaned round the curve of the leather seat-back 
the better to see and answer the man who had 
so suddenly spoken to him. But he was slow 
in answering as the details of the questioner's 
face presented themselves to him round the 
curve of the fat green morocco. For what 
possible interest could such a one have in 
climbing mountains ? A clerk out of work ? 
Scarcely educated enough, judged Forrester. 
A night-watchman ? More likely. Anyway, a 
sub-under-assistant at whatever he set his hand 
to do. The stajnp of the man bora to work 
under other men was on 4 him ; on his respectable 
garments, on his vague face set in greying bristles; 
one could guess-him treading for ever the same 
obscure rut, running on the same rail, until 
pushed off it by the next-comer into a still 
deeper obscurity. And he was already growing 
old. Forrester, clean from his heights, was 
quick to pity. " One of the Great Unlucky," 
he said to himself, and aloud : " Yes, I've 

climbed a good bit. Are you—interested in it ? " 

The stranger smiled slowly. Then he drew 
out seven coppers and arranged them along his 
dingy palm. There was a certain youthfulness, 
a hovering and unexpected sweetness in the smile, 
which attracted Forrester. " These here," he 
said, " 're all I got left o' what Maggie allows me 
fer baccy this week, after payin' me admission." 
He returned the coins to his pocket and resumed 
his slow contemplation of the picture. 

For a moment Forrester was in doubt. But 
the shabby-respectable man was oblivious of 
him, his whole attention absorbed in the picture. 
And it was Forrester who renewed the conversa¬ 
tion on some impulse of sympathy, saying: 
" Where have ypp. done your climbing ? " 
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smile transfigured his commonplace lace- But 
you thinks different when yet young, eh, 
mister ? Where you your climbin', if I 

may arsk ? " 

Forrester nodded towards the wall* ** There¬ 
abouts mostlyhe said, pleasantly.- " My 
name's Forrester- Stephen, Forrester, at your 
service," 4 

The stranger turned completely round ; his 
face rose over the back of the divan like a queer 
mild moon. " Yon—Forrester ? " he said, with 
interest, +i Well, now 3 You the feller that 
climbed that mountain an" had it named fer 
him ? " 

" Yes/ 1 smiled Forrester, conscious of an 
excusable glow. 

My ! ” said the unknown, softly ; ** my l 
Jf that don't beat all ! " He looked at Forrester 
carefully, as if making a friendly inventory of 
him. He rubbed his hands gently together, 
f “ Maggie'll lx? that amused to hear tell I seen 
you ! 11 he said, shyly. 

Well, amused was not just the word that 
Forrester had expected I But the other man 
came sliding along the leather seat, all alight 
with interest. He put out his hand, so palpably 
the hand of a failure, and touched Forrester's 
sleeve. 11 Mister/' he begged, simply, 14 tell me 
all about it, so's I can tell Maggie 1 " 

The appeal hit Forrester in his softest place. 
He was touched. Who was Maggie ? He 
visioned her as beautiful, and dreaming of her 
native hills ; iu a mental flash he saw, himself 
telling a moving story to a dozen well-appointed 


" Me ? Oh, anywheres north o # Thunder 
Valley* for the most part* You got to climb 
there to get about. Don't see no sense in doin' it 
fer fun." He turned his eyes again to the photo¬ 
graph, ant! once more that shy, half-boyish 


*' EXCUSE ME* BOSS, YOU DONE ANY CJJM©J>/_? . 
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dinner-tables. He said kindly, " Tell me what 
you want to know. But first—who’s Maggie ? 
Where is she ? " 

" My ole girl, mister. She's washin' dishes 
at Henniker's till I get a job." He went on 
with a touch of pride : " She don't have to work 
when J’m doin' anything, boss." 

Again Forrester was moved ; he guessed that 
Maggie washed dishes quite a lot at Heimiker's, 
and did it cheerily. Maggie's husband went on 
with a shy eagerness, jerking his thumb at the 
wall: " Did you have to cross Somahl'to 

glacier, mister ? " 

" Yes." Forrester was conscious of an in¬ 
creasing astonishment, for the glacier was not 
shown in the photograph, and is not named on 
any map. “ We climbed that long ridge to the 
east—the photograph does not snow much of 
it—and worked alon£ till we came to the little 
plateau. And there we made our last camp. 
We went up next day. We wanted to do it 
in a day, so as not to spend a night at that 
altitude." 

" I know." The face of Maggie's husband 
showed keener, harder ; he was touched with 
some quiet amusement that puzzled Forrester. 
" You went up roped, boss ? " 

" As far as that big fissure." Forrester was 
kindling, as a lyric poet might kindle at the 
talk of love. He pointed, with his cane. " We 
cast them off then. They were too great a 
weight. We kept*them as dry as we could, but 
there 'was a continual poudre , and they were 
frozen as stiff as steel rods, crackling as we 
moved. It sounded so loud, that crackle——" 

" The papers say you was the only one that 
made the peak, mister—the only one that made 
good-" 

" It wasn't their fault," said Forrester, quickly. 
" They were fine stuff—white men. I tell you 
they gave up their chances so that I should have 
mine. Yes. They helped me all through-— 
spent their strength for me. So that in the end 
they'd none left, and I went on alone—on their 
strength. A man said to me last week, * You 
hired them, didn't you ? ' ' What difference 

does that make,' I said, 'when they gave me 
what money couldn't byy ? ' " 

Forrester's eyes went to the picture ; he was 
abruptly silent. Then : " They gave me that/ 9 
he breathed. 

After a minute he went on quietly, talking 
more to hiniself than to" the man beside 
him :— 

" I left Mason and Pieters on the last tiny 
level with the tent over them. Mason was 
finished. Pieters could have come with me, but 
* daren't leave Mason, who was in a state of 
collapse, and blue. Pieters never stopped rubbing 
him, he told me, for an hour. I went on alone, 
up a slope of hard old snow, steep but easy 
enough—that slope I—and in five minutes it 
was a$Jf I had been alone for centuries, from the 
beginning of the world 1 I drew myself up on a 
ledge and looked down. Mason and Pieters were 
little black figures beneath. Pieters lifted a 
hand to me. Then I went on over that hummock 
—there—and they were gone. It seemed to be 
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all right—all right, I mean, that I should be 
alone at the end, alone with my mountain. 

" The hardest part of the climbing was over. 
There remained only that great soaring wedge 
of immortal snow that heaved above me into 
the blue. I had only to climb—to keep on 
working upward as long as my strength held. 
I knew it would not fail. My arms, outstretched 
against the face of the s^eep and looking as weak 
as a fly's legs, were yet long enough and strong 
enough to clasp the whole of that magnificent 
summit, and leave their mark upon it, and 
conquer it. What a thing humanity is ! Oh, 
I'm talking nonsense, if you like, but I was a 
little road at the time. If you've climbed, you 
know how it is." ' 

^ut Forrester saw at the same moment that 
his listener didn't know how it was, for all he 
was smiling indulgently. " I been mad in my 
time, bass," he said# almost with a wink. I 
ain’t the head for such things now.* 

Forrester laughed a little. " It took some 
head." he confessed, nodding at the photograph. 
" After I worked round that curve there I had 
nothing under me but a drop—a drop clear to 
the forest line. I’d loose a handful of snow 
from somewhere, and it'd go glitterihg off into 
the emptiness behind me like frozen smoke, and 
I'd stick close for*a minute to see if any more 
was coming. Then I'd watch those bits of snow- 
dust fall and fall and fall—miles and miles they 
seemed to fall, right to the black furriness that 
was the forest of the lower slopes. They came 
near to shaking me. And now and then I seemed 
to have nothing at all under hands or feet—to 
be just afloat in dizzy space. Then I’d look up, 
and the whole weight of the summit'd rush back 
at me—hang over me till I seemed to be under¬ 
neath it, and crushed flat. And then I'd kind 
of come back to myself and know what I was 
doing. And I tell you I wouldn't have swapped 
places with a millionaire ! It's at times like 
that a man feels his soul alive in him, and knows 
he, can't fail, whatever seems to happen. They 
say that normally we only use about one-tenth 
of our power of living. It takes the divine 
moment to teach us what we are when we use 
all ten-tenths. What we are ! " 

Forrester was frankly smiling at himself now, 
frankly talking to himself. Maggie's husband 
was listening in respectful bewilderment, yet 
with something held in reserve ; he sat with his 
elbows on his knees and his hands dangling 
forward. Forrester wished he wouldn't, some¬ 
how—those hands looked so inept, so apologetic. 
He went on abruptly 

" I was corkscrewing upwards, if you see 
what I mean. I calculated to reach the top 
on the side opposite to where I'd left my two 
men, as we'd seen that the overhang was less 
there. But on that side the wind was worst; 
it was not strong—just a steady swim of cold 
air fit to freeze the breath inside you. It made 
me clumsy. 

" I was working up very safely and steadily, 
finding everything much easier than I expected, 
which is often the way. ' I was cutting steps in 
kind, solid snoiv. Kothiiig could happen to me 
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as long as I kept on cutting steps, I was as 
safe as houses, for all the next stopping-place 
was two thousand feet under. And 1 was just 
thinking so when the thong with which' my 
ice-axe was looped round my wrist caught against 
a snag that thrust through the snow-crust and 
snapped. I shifted my grip on the shaft for 
greater security, and the n^ct instant the thing 
was out ‘of my hand and glissading down' the 
slope. 

” Well, it was awkward enough, but not 
fatal. I went on without it, though slower, 
making ditours round hummocks I'd have cut 
into, and . scooping holds with the big knife I 
had on a lanyard round my neck. I went on 
so for maybe another hour, not thinking of the 
top, pinning my mind to every inch of the 
ascent. 

” And then—all in a moment, as it seemed— 
I looked up. And there was the summit not 
two hundredr feet above me, and easy all the 
way. 

” Well, I hung on with toes and fingers and 
tried to cheer, but I couldn't get it out. Change 
places with a millionaire t I wot&ldn^ have 
swapped with any king of the earth ! And then 
I looked more ciosely at what lay in front of 
me. And the— : the cheer went out of me like 
a flame out of a candle. 

” Immediately over me, and for as far round 
as I could see, the mountain-top was girdled 
with a band of rock, a sheer, face, too sheer to 
hold the snow. It was all veined with ice, pitted 
and porous with the weather since the world 
began. Soft stuff, crumbling under frost and 
sun. Yes, there was just about twenty feet of 
it. After that a smooth mdund of snow to the 
very crest. And I lay with my chin in a drift 
at the foot of it and cried like a baby. For I 
knew that no power on earth could get me up 
that little twenty-foot wall of rock without an 
axe to chip holds with. 

” I worked up to it and stood against it. 
There was a ledge that heM me comfortably. 
I stood on it and drove in the knife as far as 
I could reach, above my head, tossed my line 
round it, and pulled. It came away in a tinkle 
of tiny ice-chips and rotten rock. I stared below 
me at the drifting wulli-was and the forests 
under them. I wondered how long it would 
take me to get down—without having reached 
the top. I looked to my right, just to make 
certain of what I was deadly sure of already— 
that there wasn't any possible way up for a 
single climber farther along the ledge. And 
there, as sure as I'm a living man, were little 
steps cut roughly in the rock, choked with ice, 
but recognizable, serviceable. 

” When I told our president that,” said 
Forrester, after a silence, ” he told me I'd been 
light-headed from exposure.” 

He gazed at the picture a moment, a smile 
on his fine, vivid face. His eyes looked into a 
great distance ; and the eyes of the man beside 
him rested on him : kindly, uncomprehendingly : 
a little wistfully, as if he were trying to follow 
Forrester into that shining distance. 

” I knew.” Forrester was speaking to his 


own soul, he had forgotten his surroundings. 
” I knew,” he repeated, softly. ” I met him 
there. I felt him there—my nameless fore¬ 
runner. There was a high spirit near me in 
the very wind. I touched hands with an un¬ 
known comrade, a triend who'd climbed higher, 
leaving his glory to me like a coat for which 
he'd no more use. How high he must have 
climbed I To the very stars 1 

" The steps were very much weathered. They 
looked very old. They were filled, as I said, 
with old ice, which I chipped out with the hook 
on my knife. I went up hand over hand. 

” The rest was easy. I won't trouble you 
with it. I stood on the summit at last, and left 
the tiny flag there that I'd carried up. He — 
my forerunner—seemed to be waiting for me 
there; I fancied that he gave me a generous 
smile. I knew he didn't grudge me anything. 
It sounds rubbish here , eh ? But there I smiled 
back at hini—the man in whose steps I'd climbed 
to the best thing life'a given me yet—and I 
drank his health in the last of my brandy. Then 
I came down.” 

The pleasant, vigorous voice died to silence. 
Both men, so contrasted, sat silent awhile, 
looking at the picture, which even in the electric 
light seemed to glow and recede into some splendid 
atmosphere of its own. 

At last Forrester turned, a little shamefaced ; 
he felt that in talking so to a man who couldn't 
possibly understand he'd gqpe very near to 
making a fool of himself and his mountain. 
There was honest pity in his heart for any man 
who knew nothing of such austere triumphs as 
he enjoyed; perhaps there was a shade of con¬ 
tempt, too, as he said, hastily: “ See here, I've 
—made you listen to a lot of stuff, eh ? But 
you must let me pay for this, you know. Just 
the price of admission—between two men who 
have something in common.” 

He broke off. For he was not heard. The 
shabby man was gazing at the photograph. 
And as he gazed he chuckled quietly and rubbed 
his faded knees. ” If you'd looked, mister.” he 
said, " if you'd looked, maybe you'd have found 
the bits of an ole lantern, up there where you 
left the flag I ” 

Perfectly motionless, Forrester waited. 

The shabby man turned to him genially. 
” Such fools as we are when we're young ! ” he 
said. ” How it all comes back I ” He smiled 
upon the younger man again with that bright, 
gentle look which gave him the momentary 
aspect of youth ; it was like a light reflected from 
some mountain-peak of the soul. He went on : 
” Maggie'11 be that int'rested when she hears 
someone has set right alongside me, talkin'— 
excuse me, boss—like man to man—someone 
that's been up that there mountain ! ” 

Still Forrester waited, dry-mouthed. 

” You see, mister, me and Maggie we always 
counted that there old mountain as ours, like, 
seein' as I was the only feller'd ever been up it 
in them days. And a fine fool I was ! Many's 
the time Maggie's said to me, ' I wonder I took 
you. Si,' she said, 4 seein' you showed me what 
kind of a fool you was when you was courtin'/ 
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Maggie 1 ? a great one for a joke. * Or maybe/ 
sht; ses, ' I took you just because you was such 
a fool that Christmas, There's no accountin' for 
a woman's taste/ she ses.” 

That reflection of a far light rosed his colour less 
face as he turned again to 
Forrester * it lit a pleasant 
bine star in his homely eyes; 
he laughed consciously, and 
glanced down at ins patched 
shoes. _ 

" We wasn't married then/' 
he explained, confidentially, 

“•It's a long time ago. Seems 
queer that there ever a 
time when Maggie and me 
wasn't married, but thefe 
was.” He wrinkled his brow 
with a ruminative air, ,f But 
there wasn't never, at no 
time, any other girl than 
Maggie Delane fer me. J He 
looked gently at Forrester. 
w You should V seen her 
then/* he said ; "she was tho 
purtiest girl in Cascaj^edia* 
my Maggie was J 
- There was a lot of fellers 
after her, She could J a' done 
lots better—but she stuck to 
me. Seems like I didn't have 
much luck, even then, 


duniio why ; i was always willin' to work. It 
just happens that way, mister. Times I said 
to her, 4 You'd best quit me, honey, an J take 
up with a luckier man/ 1 said that, not knowin* 
just what I d do if she done it. But she—she 
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[ CLIMBED THAT THERE MOUNTAIN AN LEFT THE LIGHTED 
LANTERN ON THE TOP,” 


just put herhands 
on my shoulders " 
—h c glanced 
d u 11 y, wonder* 
ingly, at his 
shabby c o a t— 
*' she just put her 
hands there an* 
she ses, c Good 
kick or had f I'll 
never go back on 
you, Si.' * His 
slow eyes went 
back to For¬ 
res t e r s face* 
“ You know how 
it is with them, 
with the good 
ones, boss, when 
they're—fond of 
a feller ? 


"No," 

said For- 

rester. 

after 

a 

short silence, ; 

and 

very h 

u m b 

Ly* 

“no, I don't know 

— vet. 

Go 

on* 

please* 

Tell 

me 

the rest. 



*' We 

was 

to 


h a v e her n n 1 a rri ed 
tliat Christmas. 

But I didn't have 
no luck. I didn't have enough saved. It near 
broke my heart. I hadn't got so kinder used 
to waitin' on things then, and I was just set 
on goin* to Cascapedia an* claimin' my girl 
that Christmas. She was workin' in a store 
there, an' I was on a lumberin' job back in 
the Qucouagan. 'Twasn't so far asunders, but 
the hills riz up to heaven in betwixt us, I 


I 

hadn't seen her in a long whiles, mister. An* 
when the time come on, an* I'd no luck, an” 
had been sick, an’ dassent to quit my job, I 
tramped them hills all one night* boss, tryin' to 
find the nerve to write Maggie an 1 say, * We 
can't be married this Christmas after all, honey ; 
well have to wait fer the spring/ ft 

He bent down and plucked a thread carefully 
from his frayed trousers. Kaising his head, he 
stared again at the picture. " I wrote it at 
last/' he went on in his heavy way, "an 1 I sent 
it to her, I was down an' out. I—kinder Inst 
me self-respeck, boss, havin' to write that way 
to Maggie when «he could V done so much better 
’—as high as a mine's doctor J Yes, sir. An* 
then her answer come. She wasn't a very good 
writer. She just said X wasn't to worry, she 
guessed she could get along without me till 
spring—always one for a joke, was Maggie I—- 
but 1 was to thihk of her oh Christmas/* 

The shabby man's voice trailed off Into 
silence. After a moment he said, thoughtfully, 
11 Queer how they—the good ones—can break a 
feller all up an' put him on his feet at the same 
time, ain't it, boss ? ,r 

"I—don't know/'said Forrester, softly, "Go 
on, please." 

" She said I was to think of her at Christmas, 
Somethin' 1 you said a while back put me in 
mind of how I felt then. Think of her ! \Yhy f 
I—I felt as though I could chop the mountains 
down same as if they was trees to get to her ! 
I felt there was nothin'—just nothin*—I couldn’t 
do, .or bear, or get. so^as Maggie didn't quit me, 
I felt Fd get her them great shiny stars fer 
buttons to her Sunday dress if she was wantin' 
them. Made me feel twelve foot high an' drunk, 
she did, just -with three lines o' bad spellin' an' 
a joke l Fd five dollars in me pocket, an' 1 
went an/ looked up a Siwash, one o' them moun¬ 
tain Injuns that looks like a Chinaman and 
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moves up or down like a goat. I'd done him a 
kindness a whiie back, an* he was grateful ; 
which is more'n white fellers always is. I said, 
would he take a letter to my klootch in Cascapedia 
for five dollars, she to' get it on Christmas ? Yes, 
he said, he would. I give him the letter an' 
the bill, an* off he Went ; not that she was 
rightly my klootch then, o' course, an* she'd 'a*, 
been terrible, vexed if she'd known I called her 
so ; but it was near enough for him. 

* * We wasn't so far apart, as I ses ; not so 
many mile9 on the level; only not a yard of it 
was level ; ,the hills was like a wall between us; 
but there was one thing we could both see, one 
tiling that was in sight from Cascapedia an' 
from the Oucouagan on the other side. An' 
that was that mountain there." * . 

He looked at the picture with lingering sur¬ 
prise. " My I " he said. " You wouldn't never 
think Td been up there, would you ?, You'd 
think I was too old and had too much sense. 
But I was young then ; and, some way, Maggie'd 
made me just clean crazy." 

He flushed und gave Forrester a shy, friendly 
smile. " Two nights," he said, laughing a little, 

" two nights I sat up, fixin' a lantern to suit me 
—fixin' it so's no draught could get in, puttin' 
in cxtry wicks an' more oil an' the dear knows 
what-all ! I'd said to Maggie in my letter, I'd_ 
'said, * You borrer a pair o' glasses if it ain't 
clear,' I ses, ' an' you look at the tofc> o' the 
biggest mountain you see in betwixt us on 
Christmas night, an' you'll see if I'm thinkin* 
of you or not, Maggie Delane.’ That's what 
I ses. 

" When the lantern was fixed, 1 packed it on 
me back keerful, an' I borrered an ice-axe an' a 
pair o' creepers, an' I climbed that there mountaiif 
an’ left the lighted lantern on the top." 

Forrester stared at him. Did he know what 
he was saying—what, in that brief day of glory 
given him by a girl's trust, he had done ? No, 
he had no inkling of it; no shadow of a suspicion 
crossed his simple mind that he had achieved a 
feat which no man had been able to repeat for' 
thirty years. He was smiling pleasantly, in¬ 
dulgently, at the follies of his youth. And 
Forrester said, not knowing he spoke aloud, 

M It’s better it should be like that. It's more 
beautiful so." 

" Did you speak, mister ? " 

” No—nothing. Please go on." 

But the charm was broken, the reflection ol 
that far light was fading from the ageing face 
as Forrester had seen the reflected glory of his 
peak fading from the lowlands. The shabby 
man’s shyness was increasing, he looked at 
Forrester uneasily. " I dunno what made me 
talk so much," he mumbled, apologetically. 


4t seein’ that picture an' all. I ain't generally 
one to talk much." 

" Good heavens, man ! " cried Forrester, 

" don't you know you've just been telling me 
the loveliest thing J ever heard ? " He checked 
himself abruptly at the look in his companion's 
face. " Tell me how you got up," he went on, 
more quietly. 

But the present had again usurped the splendid 
past. " I don't rightly remember now," said 
the shabby man, uncertainly. " My mind was 
that full o’ Maggie, anyways. I crossed the 
glacier below where you did, an' then I—then 
I—I. guess I just went up, boss." 

" Just so," Agreed Forrester, " you just went 
up. And the lantern wasn't hurt, and Maggie 
saw the light from Cascapedia ? " 

" She saw it, boss. It burned till the oil give 
out. 'Twasn't hurt a mite." 

• Forrester looked again at the photograph. 
He vifeioned his great peak^ a shadow against 
the great winter stars, crowned with a tiniest 
point of light; a weak star that invaded those 
awful solitudes, those dominions of wind and 
cloud, dawn and darkness, to tell a girl in a 
store that her man hadn't forgotten her ! He 
roused from his vision to see Maggie's husband 
on his feet, to hear him mumbling good-byes. 

".She'll be terrible amused to hear I seen 
you," he heard. " I shall take it as a favour, 
boss, if you'd not mention it to no one—do a 
steady man no good—think I was drunk." 
Forrester got up and shook hands, which seemed 
to abash the shabby man very much. 

. " It's better that way, too," he said, abruptly, 
" though you won't have the least idea what I 
mean. Here's my card. If I can ever have 
the honour of doing anything for you or Maggie, 
let me know." 

The shabby man was gone. An official in 
blue and silver buttons was staring suspiciously 
at Forrester. He scowled at the official and 
went and stood in front of the great photograph. 
He stood there so long that the official got tired 
of watching him and went away. The room 
was empty. Forrester looked around ; then he 
took out his fountain-pen. 

He looked again at the picture of the peak. 
" Not mine," he said, under his breath, and 
humbly—" not mine. You fell to a greater 
weapon than I had to use against you ! " There 
was a large ticket attached to the frame, bearing, 
that legend, " Mount Forrester from the South- 
East.” He crossed out the word " Forrester " 
and above the erasure, in neat black letters, he 
inserted the words " Maggie Delaine." Then 
he, too, went away. 

Every paper next morning devoted a paragraph 
to the meaningless little incident. 
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The 

GREAT VICTOR. 


Marshal Foch s Home Life Told in Pictures. 



The room in which Ferdinand Foch was born on October 
2nd, I85L The room, with its furniture, including the bed 
in the quaint old alcove, remains as it was at the lime of 
his birth. 
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Marshal Foch s birthplace in the Rue Saint-Louis, at Tarbes. It is an eight* 
roomed house, with the nursery windows looking out upon the tittle court, as 
may be seen in the illustration. The house belonged to his father, who was at 
that time Secretary-General of the Prefecture des Hautes Pyrenees. It is now 
marked with a commemorative tablet. 
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Ferdinand Foch at 
the age of twelve. 
He was the third 
of four children, the 
eldest, Eugenie, 
being the only 

daughter. The 
second, Gabriel is 
still a solicitor at 
Tarbes, while the 
youngest, Germain, 
entered the Church, 
Their father*! name 
was Napoleon Foch, 
and the children 
were known tn the 
neighbourhood as 
** the little Napo¬ 
leons. 
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The lyc£e, or col¬ 
lege, at Tarbes, 
where Ferdinand 
and his brother 
Gabriel were edu¬ 
cated in 1861 and 
! 862* Beside the 
ancient doorway is 
a curious inscrip¬ 
tion in Latin to 
the following 
effect: May 

this building stand 
fast until an ant 
has drunk the sea 
dry and a tortoise 
has walked round 
the world/' Fer^ 
dinand was a 
bright scholar and 
took many prizes 
while at school 
here. 






/‘JjjI*. fit pari Jfanil#*. 


This photograph was taken when Ferdinand Foch was 
about twenty-eight and a captain of Artillery at Rennes* 
After leaving school he continued his military studies at 
Metz, from which he commenced his career as a soldier 
with the rank of lieutenant in 1874. He had the reputation 
of being a fine rider and fencer, 


At the age of fifty. General Foch, 
as he was at that time, held the 
post of Professor of Tactics in the 
School of ^A7ar, of which, in 1908, 
he became Commandant, His 
teaching has been reproduced in 
his book, "'The Principles of 
War/’ which has been the work 
that had most to do with the 
forming of the spirit of the French 
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Marshal Foch at the present 
day. Here is a fa :e in 
which a reader of character 
would fmd visible 
ah lire qualities of 
genius and insight 
which have made 
its owner deserve, 
emphatically, the 
title of The 
Great Victor/ / 
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Marshal FocIVs house on his 
estate at Traoufeunteuniou, 
near Mortaix, which he bought 
N ai the time of has marriage 
with Mile. JuSie Bieiwenue in 
I&7S. As may be seen in the 
illustration, it is a very fine 
old building. It possesses 
a chapel of its own, and 
is approached by a long 
avenue, entered by great 
pillared gates of old wrought 
iron, Up till the outbreak of 
war the Marshal spent much 
of his spare time on his domain 
in his favourite hobby 
planting trees and landscape 
gardening on a large scale, 




















THE UNITED FAMILY 

By W. PETT RIDGE. 

Illustrated by Thomas Henry. 


HE double wedding was described 
later, by an enthusiastic young 
journalist newly from school, as 
a joyous and festive occasion. 
To tell the truth, more tears 
were shed at the breakfast in 
the Rowlands' house at Van¬ 
brugh Park than Blackheath 
was accustomed to witness when an undertaker 
calls. 

44 We," said Mr. Rowland, borrowing his wife’s 
handkerchief, as he made his speech, " have 

always been-" Here he turned to hide 

agitation. 44 Have always been such a-" He 

choked in the effort to utter the words. A 
second brave attempt met with greater success. 
" Such a united family ! " 

Mrs. Rowland was conveyed from the room 
by three strong maids ; each bride rested a head 
on the shoulder of her husband and sobbed. 
The two unmarried girls of the family toyed 
pensively with the bunches of grapes, and their 
brother Cyril tried to hum in order to convey 
an impression of composure. Guests looked on 
sympathetically. As for the bridegrooms, a 
greater air of comfort has been shown by men 
in the dock at the Old Bailey. One of them, at 
the suggestion of an aunt who was directing the 
proceedings, rose to make a speech. This was 
Hippisley. A good amateur actor, and, more¬ 
over, an official in the Home Office, it seemed 
likely that Hippisley would be able to give a 
brighter tone to the proceedings. 

" On behalf of my friend Grey and myself," 
he said, " I have to thank you for the kindness 
you intended to show in accepting the toast 
which you have omitted to drink." No one 
smiled, and Hippisley seemed nettled. " So far 
as I can gather, the view taken here is that 
Grey and I have forced our way into this baronial 
dwelling, and that, by force and violence, we 
are carrying off two unwilling maidens to the 
mountain fastnesses. As a matter of fact, I 
am taking my dear wife to live at Eltham ; 
Grey and Mrs. Grey are to reside at Chislehurst. 
Neither of these districts can be termed remote. 
You have described your family, Mr. Rowland, 
as a united family. I hope, with all my heart, 
that the members o£the family will continue on 
the friendliest terms with each other." Hippisley 
sat down, and the general view was that he had 
comported himself fairly well in trying circum¬ 
stances. 

The reception at Eltham, a month later, was 
attended by the full strength of the Rowland 
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family. They came early; they stayed late. 
Mrs. Hippisley s mother arrived in time for 
lunch ; she received Hippisley when his train 
brought him from Charing Cross with the manner 
of a well-bred hostess called upon to entertain 
an unexpected guest. Mr. Rowland brought the^ 
other ladies of the family in his car, and requested 
Hippisley to select a special place for the motor- 
coat and cap. " I shall be in and out a good 
deal," he said, confidentially, “ and I like to 
know where to find everything when I want it. 
Don't let anyone else use that hat-peg ! " The 
members of the Rowland family were taken over 
the house, and when they approved of any 
detail they said :— 

Ah, Ethel, dearest, this is where your good 
taste comes in ! " 

And if they found objection, they said to 
Hippisley, in regretful tones :— ' 

" Charles, it was a pity that you interfered." 

Thus it happened that when the visitors began 
to drive up and to walk in there was a Rowland 
handy to talk about the house and to comment 
on its attractions and its faults. Hippisley and 
Grey, finding themselves ignored, went out to 
have a game of singles on the tennis lawn and 
to discuss the topic of tl\e day—namely. How 
to deal with one's wife's relatives. To them, as 
the game was in the interesting state of five all, 
came young Cyril Rowland, costumed and 
equipped for lawn tennis, and bringing with him 
three male friends. 

" I persuaded these chaps to come along, 
old bird," he explained to Hippisley, " just to 
see what your turf was like. I'm not much 
good at tea-parties, or I should have been here 
before. By the by, you ought to be in the 
house, you know, looking after your visitors. 
When you're there, send out lemon-squash and 
cigarettes. Turkish, mind; not Virginians. 
And some matches." 

Hippisley and Grey—as no one at the reception 
favoured them with marked attentions—drifted 
to the billiard-room. One of the unmarried 
Rowland girls brought a selection of her dearest 
and best girl-friends to play snooker. Miss 
Rowland suggested that her brothers-in-law 
should take scissors and a basket and cut for 
her some roses. 

The flowers, the time being autumn, had lost 
much of v their freshness ere the girl was ready 
to leave. The family stayed for dinner, and 
when at ten o’clock they prepared to go, Mrs. 
Rowland consulted her husband apart, and 
then announced graciously that one of the girls 
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would be allowed to stay on at Eltham for the 
week-end* The choice fell upon the lover of 
roses* and the other sister was told that her 
turn would come in seven days 1 time* Hippisley* 
alone in the spare room p took out his nxake-up 
box that ludi served him in amateur-acting days, 
and half an hour later he, with a crape mask 
and all the appearance of one engaged in the 
profession of burglary, gazed through the window 
of the room occupied by his wife and her sister* 
The ladies screamed, and Hippislcy went back 
with the content of a man who has performed a 
somewhat desperate but highly necessary action. 
At breakfast the next morning he waited for 
an instruction to skip church and take Miss 
Rowland home to the safety of M&ckheath, 

11 I shall remain here for a week/' the young 
woman announced, "and look after darling 
Ethel* At the end of that period my sister will 
take my place- ii would be too terrible if this 
burglar came here again and alarmed dear 
Ethel / 1 

** But I am quite able to look after my wife,** 
lie protested ■ „ 

" Charles/* said Miss Rowland p pathetically, 
" you don't seem to realize what a united family 
we are*” 

Grey, after lunch-time on a Friday in White¬ 
hall, was chaffing Hippislcy on his remarkable 
good fortune in having a Rowland ever about 
the house ; the visits had now continued for six 
weeks, and at, the moment Mrs, Rowland was 
staying at Hllliam, Grey had no sooner finished 


speaking than—so swift is retribution in this 
life— he w r as summoned to take a message at the 
telephone* His wife announced joyously that, 
in answer to her complaint of favouritism being 
shown to Eltham, her sister and her brother were 
coming to Chislehurst by the four-fifty-five, for 
a visit extending from that afternoon until 
Tuesday morning. Each was bringing a friend, 
and Mrs. Grey recited a list of provisions to be 
brought down. Hippislcy expressed sympathy : 
Grey declared he, for one, was going to stand 
no nonsense. 

On the Tuesday morning Grey was ready, 
before leaving for town, to speak plainly to 
young Cyril, and to warn him that he was not 
to come again to Chislehurst until he received a 
formal invitation ; a start thus made in candour, 
it seemed to Grey that the process could be 
extended with deliberation to other members 
of the Rowland family. Two brace of grouse 
had arrived that morning, the gift of an old 
friend, and Grey noticed that p although he had 
handed the birds to cook, with precise instruc¬ 
tions, they were now on the hah table. He put 
a question to his wife. 

41 Dearest Cyril/* she explained, "is so fond 
of them. They mean much more to him than 
they will to us* And whilst I think of it, Cyril 
is going to borrow your motor-bike for a 
fortnight / 1 

" Would he care*” asked Grey, sarcastically, 
"’to Itave the boots I am wearing at the present 
moment ? " 



I PERSUADED THESE CHAPS TO COME ALONG, OLD lilKp/ 
HE EXPLAINED TO HIFPISLEY, f JUST TO SEE WHAT YOUR 
turf WAS 


i i* 


LIKE* 

GooqI 

O 


*TU ask/ * said his wife* 
She return**! with the in¬ 
formation that Cyril, who 
had now left with the 
grouse, possessed enough 
pairs of bouts for his own 
needs at the moment; he 
promised to bear Grey’s 
offer in mind* 

" Come home early/' 
she begged. "T shall be 
so lonely when they have 
gone. People scarcely un¬ 
derstand what a united 
family we are / 1 

" I shall come home 
rarly," declared Grey,with vehemence, 
"for the purpose of having a good ding- 
dong heart-to-heart talk with yon.” 

' Darling," said his wife, kissing 
him, " I sometimes think I love you 
better tfian anyone else in the world, 
Excepting/' she added, " excepting, 
of course, my own people," 

'The two men conferred again that 
day in Whitehall* Grey admitted it 
was easy enough to threaten to deliver 
an address to one's wife, and suffix 
ciently difficult to find words that 
would impress without giving pain. 
Hippislcy had not been free during 
the week-end; Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
and the other unmarried girl had 
visited Eltham* Hippislcy, during the 
Sunday, hit upon an ingenious idea. 
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THE LADIES SCREAMED. 


Taking Mr, Row]ami aside, he mentioned that 
he was in urgentwant of fifty pounds ; the 
loan would be paid back in- monthly in¬ 
stalments. Mr. Rowland agreed to consider the 
matter, 

" Oh, good egg \ ” cried Grey, admiringly. 

Of course* you don p t need the money any more 
than 1 do, but if we begin to touch the old boy 
for a loan ever)* time he comes to us, his visits 
arc bound to diminish. Hippisley*, T congratulate 
you 1 » 

u It was/' admitted the other* 11 in the nature 
of a brain wave/' 

" Tliis saves me the necessity of having a row F 
with the wife. Run across to Chislehurst this 
evening/ 1 suggested Grey, " and tell me if any* 
developments have occurred.” 

Hippisley received a note from old Row'land 
that caused him—he did not disguise the fact— 
to feel thoroughly ashamed of himself. His 
father-in-law wrote a kind and most tactful 
letter, enclosing a cheque for the sum mentioned. 
He regretted that Hippisley was short of money, 
and the sum w r as to be considered not as a loan, 
but as a gift ; when more happened to be re¬ 
quired, Hippisley had but to drop a hint* The 
two men walked outside the house at Chislehurst, 
ruminating over the question. Indoors, Mrs. 
Rowland and one unmarried daughter, together 


with Mrs. Grey*, w'ere singing an unaccompanied 
glee with great heartiness. 

" 1 shall send back his cheque,” mentioned 
Hippisley, " and tell him 1 was labouring under 
a misapprehension. And now it's for you, my 
go^Kl Grey, to think of something.' 1 

" Of equal merit ? " 

" Of superior merit/' said Hippisley. " If 
that is possible/' 

11 Have you considered the question of 
separating from your wife ? 11 

" 1 have considered." retorted the EH ham 
man, " the question of you leaving your wife, 
but I have not yet approached the question of 
me leaving mine." 

" All our troubles," remarked Grey, as the 
singing reached the point of concerted enthusiasm, 
" all our troubles arise from the circumstance 
that we have to deal with a united 
family*. Why* haven't v we been endowed 
with a united family ? " 

‘Tam an orphan, with no brothers 
or sisters," 

*' I, too/ 1 said Grey, " have no close 
relatives." 

" Grey’/ 1 cried Hippisicy, suddenly* 
gripping his companion's arm* " what 
about cousins, home after many years 
rf absence, from the Colonies ? " * 

It might have appeared singular that 
both Hippisley" and Grey were able to 
announce, at about the same time, the 
arrival of, in each case, four relations; 
their respective wives were too much 
delighted at the thought of enter¬ 
taining to regard the incident with 
suspicion, The entire strength of 
the Rowland family" came to the 
first evening at Eltham. The Hippisley rela¬ 
tives were, it seemed, all male, and there w^as 
nothing extraordinary' in this. A detail that 
might be counted strange, however, was that 
the four came out of the Home Office, walked to 
Charing Cross, and were met by Hippisley (who 
carried his make-up box under his overcoat) at 
Eltham* where the station-master lent the use 
of a waiting-room. Before entering the house, 
the guests, who showed considerable hilarity 
of manner, enjoyed the sport of leap-frog in the 
carriage drive, and they picked Mrs, Hippisley's 
favourite dahlias. It is enough to say that 
their behaviour during the whole of the evening 
was on this level* 

iJ Dearie boy*/' said Mrs. Grey* agitatedly, to 
her husband, 011 the way" home* ** I hope your 
relatives are of a different type/* 

" Yes," he replied. 11 ^uite different* Much 
breezier in manner.. More of the hail-fellow- 
well-met about them/' 

-i In that case," she remarked, with a shiver, 
** I think we ought to make a sort of a bargain. 
I've been talking the matter over with my sister 
at Eltham, and this is what we suggest. Rela¬ 
tives to be invited on Sundays only, and, perhaps, 
Good Friday and Christmas Day. And by" joint 
agreement." 

" Done I ” agreed her husband* promptly. 
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“ The Most Dramatic Battle in the JVar. n 


BV ’ 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Attack of Haldane's Sixth Corps—The Tank Attack—The Main Attack— 
The Second Day of Battle—The Situation—The New Advance—The Fight 
of Bourlon Wood—The Final British Effort. 


E shall now descend the line to 
the section which extends from 
Bullecourt in the aorth to 
Villers-Ghislain in the south, 
opposite to the important town 
of Cambrai, at the Hindenburg 
line. It was here that the Field- 
Marshal had determined to strike 
his surprise blow, an enterprise which he has 
described in so lucid and detailed a despatch 
that the weary chronicler has the rare experience 
of finding history adequately recorded by the 
same brain which planned, it. The plan was- a 
very daring one, for the spot attacked was barred 
by the full unbroken strength of the Hindenburg 
main and support lines, a work so huge and solid 
that it seems to take us back from these superficial • 
days to the era of the Cyclopean builder, or the 
founder of the great monuments of antiquity. 
These enormous excavations of prodigious length, 
depth, and finish are object lessons, both of the 
strength of theGermans,the skill of their engineers, 
and the ruthlessness with which they exploited the 
slave and captive labour with which so much of 
it was built. Besides this terrific barricade, 
there was the further difficulty that the whole 
method of attack was experimental, and that to 
advance without artillery fire against such a 
position would appear to be a most desperate 
venture. On the other hand, it was known that 
the German line was thin, and that their man¬ 
power had been attracted northwards by the 
long epic of the Passchendaele attack. There 
was a well-founded belief that the Tanks would 
prove equal to the task of breaking the front, 
and sufficient infantry had been assembled to 
lake advantage of any opening which might be 
made. The prize, too, was worth a risk* for 
apart from the possibility of capturing the impor¬ 
tant centre of Cambrai, the possession of the 
high ground at Boulon would be of great strategic 
value. The enterprise was placed in the hands 
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of General Byng, who had taken Allenby's 
place at the head of the Third Army. Under 
him were, from the north, the Sixth, Fourth 
Third, and Seventh Corps, under Haldane, 
Woolcombe, Pulteney, and Snow, containing 
some of the most seasoned fighting material 
in the Army. The troops were brought up 
stealthily by night, and the Tanks, which were 
crawling from every direction towards the 
trysting place, were carefully camouflaged. The 
French had been apprised ol the attack, and had 
made arrangements by which, if there were an 
opening made to the south, some of their divisions 
should be available to take'advantage of it. 

The Tanks were about four hundred in number, 
and were under the separate command of General 
Elies, a dashing soldier, who inspired the utmost 
enthusiasm in his command. 

One difficulty with which the operations were 
confronted was that it was impossible for the 
guns to register properly without arousing 
suspicion. It was leit to the gunners, therefore, 
to pick up their range as best they might alter 
the action began, and this they did, with a speed 
and accuracy which showed their high technical 
.efficiency. 

ATTACK OF HALDANE'S SIXTH CORPS. 

Taking the description of the operations upon 
November 20 th, from the north end of the line, 
we shall first deal with the subsidiary but very 
important and successful attack carried out by 
Haldane’s Sixth Corps, in the neighbourhood of 
Bullecourt. The Hindenburg line at this point 
consisted of a front trench, with a second, or 
support trench, three hundred yards behind it, 
and many scattered mebus, or concrete m ac h i n e * 
gun forts.- The British had already a lodgment 
in part of the front trench, and the main objective 
was now the support trench, which was called 
44 Tunnel Trench," because it had a tunnel thirty 
or forty feet dtclp s.llo rtg its whole length, with 
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staircase entrances every twenty-five yards. The 
units to whom the attack was entrusted were 
the Third Division upon the right and the 
Sixteenth Irish Division upon the left. 

The morning of November 20th was overcast, 
but not actually raining, with low visibility, 
which may account for the fact that the German 
barrage was feeble, slow, and inaccurate. 

The advance of the Sixteenth Division Was 
by three brigades, the 47th on the right, the 
48th in the centre, and the 49th upon the left. 
Evefy up-to-date infantry-saving device, the 
artillery barrage, the machine-gun barrage, and 
the smoke screen, was used to the full. The guns 
had been reinforced by a portion of the artillery 
of the Thirty-fourth Division, and the support 
which they gave was admirably effective. We 
will trace the attack from the right. ' 

The flank battalion was the 6th Connaughts, 
with the 1st Munsters upon their left. Their 
objective was taken with a spring. The Munsters 
were able to consolidate at once. The Con- 
naughts had more trouble, as a rush of German 
bombers came down upon their right, driving 
the flank company in and forcing it back down 
the sap. For several hours there was hard 
fighting at this point, which was often hand-to- 
hand, when the Irish bayonet-men rushed at the 
German bomb-throwers. Finally, a block and 
a defensive flank were formed, and two big 
mebus. Mars and Jove, were left in the hands 
of the stormers. 

In the centre the advance of the 10th Dublin 
Fusiliers and of the 2nd Dublin Fusiliers was 
entirely successful. So sudden was the attack 
that many of the enemy were found wearing 
their gas-masks. Two large mebus, Juno and 
Minerva, with a good stretclv of Tunnel Trench, 
remained, together with many prisoners, in the 
hands of the stormers. The position was rapidly 
wired with concertina wire, and new trenches 
dug for defence and communication, by the 
55th Field Company % R.E. and the nth Hants 
Pioneer Battalion. 

On the left the storming battalions were the 
2nd Royal Irish and 7/8th Irish Fusiliers. The 
Royal Irish carried both Tunnel and Support 
trenches, with the Flora mebus, taking two 
hundred prisoners. Many Germans retreated 
into the tunnel, but were peit€d out again by 
Mill's grenades. The Fusiliers w r ere equally 


successful, but had one short hold-up owing to 
the determined resistance of a single officer and 
ten men. This little party made a brave fight, 
and were so situated that they commanded tw r o 
lines of trench. Eventually they were all killed. 
The Support Trench was occupied, the tunnel 
cleared by the 174th Tunnelling Company, and 
the whole position made good in a most work¬ 
manlike way. A series of counter-attacks were 
stamped out by the barrage before they could 
get properly going. 

The tunnel, as explained, was a continuous 
gallery opening into the trench. It had 
numerous chambers leading off, fitted with 
ware bunks, tables, etc. The Germans are 
great workers themselves, and they are great 
also at making other people work for them. 
This section was elaborately mined, but the 
position of the leads had been accurately dis¬ 
covered, and they w*ere soon cut by the sappers. 

In this swift and successful operation some 
six hundred and thirty-five prisoners of the 
470th and 471st Regiments were taken, with 
many minor trophies. Many Germans had 
been killed, three hundred and thirty bodies 
being counted in the trenches alone. Altogether, 
it was a remarkably smooth-running operation, 
and the model of an attack with limited objective 
upon which the generals and all concerned 
might be congratulated. It was the more 
remarkable as it was carried out without pre¬ 
liminary bombardment, afid no help from the 
Tanks. 

While the Irish had attacked upon the left a 
single brigade of the Third Division, the 9th, 
advanced upon their right, and, keeping pace 
with their comrades, carried out a most success¬ 
ful attack, securing a further length of the 
Tunnel Trench. There was no further fighting 
of consequence in this area of the battle, save 
for some movement forward on the part of the 
Irish Division and one short counter-attack by 
the Germans. 

THE TANK ATTACK. 

It will be understood that this attach was 
some miles to the north of the main battle, and 
that a long section of unbroken Hindenburg 
line intervened between the two. The real 
advance was upon a frontage of six miles, 
from Hermies in the north to Gonnelieu 
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in the south, Every company of the ad¬ 
vancing units had been instructed to fall in 
behind its own marked Tank, At six-twenty, just 
after dawn, in a favouring haze. General Elies 
gave the signal, his yrondad fleet flowed forward, 
the field of wire went down with a long splintering, 
rending crash, and the eager infantry crowded 
forward down the clear swathes which the 
monsters had cut. At the same moment the 
guns roared out and an effective smoke barrage 
screened the whole strange spectacle from the 
German observers. Everything went without 
a hitch, and in a few minutes the whole Hinden- 
burg front hue, with its amazed occupants, was 
in the hands of the assailants* Still following 
thetr iron guides, they pushed on to their 
further objectives. As these differed, and as 
the fortunes of the units varied, it will be well 
to take them in turn, always working from the 
left of the line. 

The British front was cut across diagonally 
by a considerable canal with deep sides—the 
Canal du Nord. Upon the north side of this 
was one division. This flank unit was the 
famous 36th Ulsters, who behaved this day 
with their usual magnificent gallantry. Ad- 
van ting with deliberate determination, they 
carried all before them, though exposed to that 
extra strain to which a flank unit must always 
submit. Their left was enfiladed by the 
enemy, and they had continually to build 
up a defensive line, which naturally subtracted 


from their numbers and made a long advance 
impossible* None the less, after rushing a high 
bank bristling with machine-guns they secured 
the second Hiudenburg line, where they were 
firmly established by ten-thirty, after a sharp 
contest with the garrison. They then swept 
forward, keeping the Canal upon their right, 
until by evening they had established themselves 
upon the Bapaume-Catnbrai road, 

THE MAIN ATTACK. 

Upon the immediate right of the Irishmen was 
the Sixty-second Division of West Riding 
Yorkshire Territorials—one of those second line 
units whose solid excellence has been one of the 
surprises of the war. Six of them had already 
come to the front, and not one of the six which 
had not made its mark. On this occasion, the* 
men of the West Riding made an advance * which 
was the ad miration of the Army and which the 
Field-Marshal, who weighs his words carefully, 
described as 11 a brilliant achievement,*' Their 
first obstacle was the village of Havrincourt, 
which, with the aid of the Tanks, they carried in 
dashing style- Behind it lay the Reserve German 
line, which also was taken at the point of the 
bayonet- Surging on the 188th Brigade reached 
and captured the important village of Graincourt, 
much aided by two audacious Tanks. With an 
energy which was still unabated, they pushed on 
to Airneux, where they established themselves 
on the fringe ojfjj-thje houses. It was a Indy 
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splendid day's work, in. which four and a hal f 
miles of every devilry which German sappers 
could build* or German infantry defend, were 
Inexorably beaten down. In all these operations 
tbey were aided and supported, not only by the 
Tanks, but by the nth Hussars, and by a 
body of King Edward's Horse* Thirty-seven 
guns and two thousand prh*oners were the fine 
trophies of this me division. 

Upon the right of the Yorkshiremcn was the 
Fifty-first Highland Territorial Division,who have 
so gloriously upheld the aftcient renown of the 
clansmen. They also made a fine advance* but 
were held up by the strongly-organized village 
of Flesqui^res, The approach to it was a long 
slope swept by machine-gun fire, and the 
co-operation of the Tanks was made difficult by a 
number of advanced field-guns, which destroyed 
the slow-moving machines as they approached up 
the hill. If the passage of the Hindcnburg line 
showed the strength of these machines, the check 
at FLesqui&res showed their Tyeakness* for in 
their present state of development they were 
helpless before a well-served field-gun. and a shell 
striking them meant the destruction of the Tank, 
and* usually* the death of the crew. It is said 
that a single Prussian artillery officer, who stood 
by his gun to the death, and is chivalrously 
immortalized in the British bulletin, destroyed no 
fewer than sixteen Tanks by direct hits. At the 
same time* the long and solid wall of the ch&teau 
formed an obstacle to the infantry, as did the 


tangle of wire which surrounded the village. 
The fighting was very severe and the losses 
considerable, but before evening the Highlanders 
had secured the ground round the village and 
were close up to the village itself. The delay 
had, however* a sinister effect upon the British 
plans* as the defiant village* spitting out flames 
and lead from every cranny and window, swept 
the ground around, and created a broad zone on 
either side, across which progress was difficult 
and dangerous. It was the resistance of this 
village and the subsequent breaking of the bridges 
upon the canal which prevented the cavalry from 
fulfilling their full role upon this first day of battle. 
None the less, as dismounted units* they did 
sterling work, and one small mounted body of 
Canadian Cavalry* the Fort Garry Horse* from 
Winnipeg*particularly distinguished itself* getting 
over every obstacle, taking a German battery* 
dispersing a considerable body of infantry* and 
returning, after a day of desperate adventure, 
without their horses, but with samples of the 
forces which they had encountered. It was a 
splendid deed of arms* for which Lieutenant 
Henry Strachen, who led the charge after the 
fall of the squadron leader, received the coveted 
Cross. 

Upon the right of the Fifty-first Division was 
the Sixth* which was faced by the village of 
Ribecourt. Into tills it stormed, and after some 
heavy street and house fighting it cleared it of 
its German garrison. The advance was carried 
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out with the 71st Brigade upon the right and 
the 18th upon the left. The village was carried 
by storm by the 9th Norfolks of the 71st Brigade 
passing through the 1st Leicesters, who, together 
with the 2nd Sherwood Foresters, had stormed 
the Hindenburg lihe, following close upon the 
Tanks, on whose iron flanks they could hear 
the rifle bullets patter like hailstones. The losses 
of the division were light, as their instructions 
were to dig in upon the farther side of the village, 
and act as a connecting link. The Foresters, 
however, had at least one sharp tussle before 
they gained their full objective. A shock 
battalion charged them, and there was a period of 
desperate fighting, during which the Germans 
displayed a valour which sometimes was almost 
that of fanatics. " One of their companies was 
cut off. We offered them quarter, but they 
would not hear of it. The last to go was a young 
sub. When he saw that all was up, he drew his 
revolver and shot himself. As he fell, I ran 
forward in the hope to save him, for he was a 
brave lad. When I got to his side, he looked at 
me with a look of intense hate, and tried to take 
aim with his pistol. It fell from his hand, and 
he fell dead with that look of hate still on his 
face.” 

In connection with this advance of the Sixth 
Division, it should be stated that the 2nd Durham 
Light Infantry upon the left charged a battery 
and captured the guns, a fine feat of arms. 

Upon the right of the Sixth Division was the 
Twenty-ninth Regular Division, which was held 
back from the advance until its flank was secured 
upon the right. When this had been accomplished 
by the Twelfth Division, it dashed swiftly forward 
upon a three brigade front, the 87th an<^ 86th 
Brigades seizing, respectively, Marcoing and 
Neuf Wood, which is immediately beyond it. 
Here they found themselves in very close 
collaboration with the Sixth Division, through 
whom they passed in their advance. On the right 
the" 88th Brigade, after hard fighting in the 
Hindenburg support line, captured Les Roues 
Vertes and part of Mesniferes. The taking of 
these two villages was really of great importance 
in the general scheme of operations, and the 
advances of the divisions upon either flank may 
be looked upon as simply a screen to cover the 
Twenty-ninth while it sped forward upon its 
venture. The reason of this was that the Canal 
de l'Escaut, a very formidable obstacle, covered 
the whole German front south of Cambrai, and 
that unless it were taken, all advance in this 
direction was impossible. There were bridges at 
Mesnifcres and Marcoing, and these were the 
nearest points to the British line. Hence it was 
that the flanks of the Twenty-ninth were carefully 
covered, and a clear opening made for it, that 
with one tiger spring it might seize this vital 
position. The bridge at Marcoing was captured 
intact, the leading Tank shooting down the party 
who were engaged in its demolition. At Mesni&res, 
which is the more importafnt point, the advancing 
troops were less fortunate, as the bridge had 
already been injured, and an attempt by a Tank 
to cross it led to both bridge and Tank crashing 
down into the canal. This proved to be a serious 
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misfortune, and coupled with the hold-up a 4 
Flesqui£res, was the one untoward event in a 
grand day's work. Both the Tanks and the 
cavalry were stopped by the broken bridge, 'and 
though the infantry still pushed on, their advance 
was slower, as it was necessary to clear that part 
of the village which lay north of the Canal, and 
then to go forward without support over open 
country. 

Thus the Germans had time to organize 
resistance upon the low hills from Rumilly to 
Crevecceur, and to prevent the advance reaching 
its full limits. A footbridge was secured by the 
Newfoundlanders at Mesni£res, and it may be 
mentioned as a curious example of the wide 
sweep of the British Empire that the first man 
to get across it, and to lose his life in- the gallant 
deed, was an Esquimaux from Labrador. The 
centre brigade got about one thousand five 
hundred yards beyond Marcoing, but there the 
Germans from Cambrai had formed a new line 
which could not be forced. The ^enemy 
recognized this advance as being for the moment 
the most menacing part of the British line, and 
at once adopted the very strongest measures to 
push it back and secure the bridgeheads of the 
Canal. Several times upon November 21st they 
raged against this point of the line, and made 
desperate attempts to gain the two villages. 
Noyelie, which was held by the 1st Lancashire 
Fusiliers, was also strongly attacked upon that 
day, but with the aid of the 2nd Royal Fusiliers 
and 16th Middlesex the village was held against 
a series of onslaughts, one position changing 
hands seven times. Some of these counter¬ 
attacks were delivered by Prussian Guards, 
hastily brought from Lens, and the fighting was as 
severe as it usually is when the Kaiser's own men 
put in an appearance. These events, however, 
were on the 21st, and we must return to the 
first day of the battle. 

On the right of the Twenty-ninth was.the 
Twentieth Division. In front of them, upon 
the farther side of the line, had lain the powerfully 
fortified farm of La^Vacquerie ; and this they 
had taken with their first rush. Beyond lay a 
long slope, strongly held by the Germans, called 
the Welsh Ridge. .This also was stormed by the 
Twentieth, who kept pace with the right flank 
of the Twenty-ninth, and pushed their advance 
forward as far as the Canal. At the same time 
the 59th Brigade was thrown out upon the right 
to make a prolongation of the defensive flank 
built up by the Twelfth Division, and so screen 
the main attack. All went well with the right 
of this advance, but the left, consisting of the 
10th K.R.R., was held for a time by a strong 
point, which eventually surrendered and yielded 
two hundred prisoners. Some of this battalion 
saw the enemy running towards Mesni&res, and 
pursued them to the main bridge. The troops 
received a most affectionate welcome from the 
inhabitants of the houses along the Cambrai 
road. The attack upon the left was carried out 
by the 60th Brigade, which swept with little 
resistance over the Hindenburg Une, but had 
some trouble with strong points beyond. 

We now come to the Twelfth Division 
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upon the flank. Its task was, in some ways, 
the most difficult ot any, as it had not only 
to advance upon important objectives, but 
to build up a flank line of resistance as it 
went, since the whole attack might have been 
checked and brought to ruin by an enemy assault 
from the south. The 36th Brigade upon the left 
advanced with the 9th Royal Fusiliers and 
7th Sussex in their front line, while two companies 
of the 8th Fusiliers were thrown out upon the 
left to aid in the attack upon La Vacquerie. 
On the right, by the Banteaux Spur, was the 
35th Brigade, with the 9th Essex and 5th Berk- 
shires in the front. The latter battalion lost 
heavily from the fire of guns on their right. 
When on the line of Bleak House, the supporting 
battalions, two companies of Fusiliers and the 
nth Middlesex upon the left, the 7th Suffolks 
and part'of the 7th Norfolks upon the right, 
passed on to the objective. •'The 37th Brigade 
then passed through upon the right, and settled 
in an echelon of battalions along the flank, the 
7th East Surreys and 6th Buffs starting the line, 
while the 6th West Kent and 6th West Surrey 
prolonged it. While executing this delicate and 
complicated movement the battalions were 
under heavy fire, and had to clear Lateau Wood 
of the enemy, so that it was a fine bit of work 
on the part both of the leaders <md of the men. 
The two Chief points of German resistance 
outside the wood were the forts of Pam-Pajn and 
Bona vis, both of which were attacked by Tanks, 
and then carried by storm by the Kentish 
infantry. By eleven o’clock the whole advance, 
covering a front of two thousand with a depth 
of five thousand five hundred yards, had reached 
its full objectives at every point. The total 
losses of the division were about one thousand 
three hundred men. Major Alderman, com¬ 
manding the West Kents, was among those who 
fell. It may be added that from this day until 
the fateful 30th the division was out of the 
battle, and made no move, save that on November 
24th the 35th and 36th Brigades pushed a short 
way down the slope eastwards to the St. Quentin 
Canal. 

THE SECOND DAY OF BATTLE. 

There were no operations of any importance 
during the night of the 20th, but early upon 
November 21st the British line began to move 
forward once more, the same divisions being 
engaged in the advance. In the north the 
Ulster -men, who had attained the line of the 
Cambrai-Bapaume road, crossed that boundary, 
and pushed onwards up the slope for about a 
mile until they reached the outskirts of the 
village of Moeuvres. It was soon apparent, both 
here and at other points along the line, that the 
Germans with their usual military efficiency had 
brought up their reserves even more rapidly than 
had been expected, and the resistance at Moeuvres 
was so determined that the tired division was 
unable to overcome it, although they won some 
ground to the west of the village. 

The Sixty-second Division upon the right of 
the Ulstermen had partially won Anneux upon 
the night before, and now they were able to 
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complete their conquest. They then drove 
across the Cambrai road and reached the edge 
of the considerable plantation called Bourlon 
Wood, which rises upon a swelling hill, the summit 
being so marked in that gently undulating 
country that it becomes a landmark in the 
distance. Here there was a strong opposition 
with so murderous a machine-gun fire that all 
progress was arrested, though a number of Tanks 
drove their way in among the trees in an effort 
to break down the resistance. In the meantime, 
the flank of the Yorkshiremen had been pro¬ 
tected by the capture of the village of Cantaing, 
with several hundred more prisoners. 

Early in the day the 51st had got round 
the northern edge of Flesqui&res, the village 
which had held up the centre of the advance 
upon the first day. As a consequence it fell, 
and the front'was cleared for a further advance. 
The Scotch infantry was then able to make a 
rapid advance of nearly three miles, taking 
Cantaing with five hundred prisoners, upon the 
way, arid winding up in front of the village of 
Fontain^-Notre-Dame, which they stormed in a 
very brilliant fashion with the aid of Tanks and 
of some squadrons ’of the First Cavalry Division. 

Farther south the Sixth and Twenty-ninth 
Divisions, acting in close co-operation, had 
pushed their way through Mesnifcres, where 
they met and defeated a counter-attack from 
the direction of Rumilly. It was clear that 
every hour the German line was thickening in 
this quarter. Whilst the Sixth cleared tfie 
ground upon the left, the Twenty-ninth pushed 
forward to the west of the great Canal, and 
reached Noyelles. 

In the meantime, the 10th Rifle Brigade of 
the Twentieth Division, upon the right, had 
first taken and then lost Les Rues des Vignes, 
an important position upon the British side of 
the Canal. In the afternoon the nth Rifle 
Brigade managed to cross the Canal and 
endeavoured to push up towards Crevecoeur, 
but at this point the River Scheldt ran on the 
farther side and offered an impediment which 
could not be crossed. Orders were issued by 
General Byng that a fresh attempt should be 
made next morning, but the troops were weary 
and the lgsses heavy, so the instructions were 
cancelled, and the line remained unaltered at 
this point. 

THE SITUATION. 

The end of the second day of battle found the 
British command faced with a difficult problem, 
and we have the Field-Marshal’s own lucid 
analysis of the alternative courses open and as 
to r the reasons which prompted his decision. 
The capture of Cambrai had never been the 
goal of the operations, though a cavalry raid, 
which would have disorganized the communi¬ 
cations through that town, had at one time 
seemed possible. A turning of the line to the 
south, with the co-operation of some French 
divisions which were ready upon the spofcy was 
part of the original conception, and was baulked 
by the insufficient hold established upon the 
farther side of the Canal ds J'Escaut. But the 
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central idea had been the capture of the high 
ground of Bourlon Hill and Wood, for, with this 
in British possession, a considerable stretch of 
the defensive German line would lie open to 
observed artillery fire, and its retention would 
probably mean a fresh withdrawal to the east. 

It had been hoped that the goal would have been 
attained within forty-eight hours, but this time 
had elapsed, and the assailants were at the 
bottom instead of the summit of the hill with a 
resistance in front which was continually grow¬ 
ing more obstinate. What was to be done ? 
The troops could not remain where they were, 
for the Bourlon Hill overlooked their position. 
They must carry it or retire. There was some¬ 
thing to be said for the latter policy, as the 
Flesqui&res Ridge could be held, and the capture 
of ten thousand prisoners and over one hundred 
guns had already made the victory a notable 
one. On the other hand, while there is a chance 
of achieving a full decision it is hard to abandon 
an effort; reinforcements were coming up, and 
the situation in Italy demanded a supreme effort 
upon the Western Front. With all these con¬ 
siderations in his mind the Field-Marshal deter¬ 
mined to carry on. 

THE NEW ADVANCE. 

The new advance began upon the night of 
November 22nd, when the 56th Londoners re¬ 
inforced the Ulsters upon the left of the line on 
the outskirts of the village of Mceuvres. To the 
west of the village, between it and the Hinden- 
burg line, was an important position. Tadpole 
Copse, which formed a flank for any further 
advance. This was carried by a surprise attack 
in splendid style by the 1st Westminsters of the 
169th Brigade. During the day both the 
Londoners and the Ulster men tried hard, 
though with limited success, to enlarge the 
gains in this part of the field. 

The attack was now pointing more and more 
to the north, where the wooded height of 
Bourlon marked the objective. In the southern 
part the movements of the troops were rather 
holding demonstrations than serious attacks. 
The real front of battle was marked by the 
reverse side of the Hindenburg line upon the 
left, the hill, wood, and village of Bourlon in 
the centre, and the flanking village of Fontaine 
upon the right. All of these were more or less 
interdependent, for if one did not take Bourlon 
it was impossible to hold Fontaine, which lay 
beneath it, while on the other hand any attack 
upon Bourlon was difficult while the flankin g 
fire of Fontaine was unquenched. From Moeiivres 
to Fontaine was a good six miles of most difficult 
ground, so that it was no easy task which a thin 
line of divisions was asked to undertake—indeed, 
only four divisions were really engaged, the 
Thirty-sixth and Fifty-sixth on the left, the 
Fortieth in the centre, and the Fifty-first on the 
right. 

The operations of November 23rd began by 
an attack by the enduring Fifty-first Division, 
who had now been four days in the fighting line, 
against Fontaine Village—an attenfpt in which 
they were aided by a squadron of Tanks. De- 
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feated in the first effort, they none the less 
renewed their attack in the afternoon and 
established themselves in the village, but had 
not sufficient momentum to break their way 
through it. There they hung on in most desperate 
and difficult fighting, screening their comrades 
in the main Bourlon attack, but at most grievous 
cost to themselves. 

THE FIGHT OF BOURLON WOOD. 

The main attack was entrusted to the Fortieth 
Division, a unit which had never yet found itself 
in the full lurid light of this great stage, but 
which played its first part very admirably none 
the less. It w r as a terrible obstacle which lay 
in front of it, for the thick and sloping wood 
was no less than six hundred acres in extent, a 
thick forest with autumn foliage, hardly touched 
by shell fire, while the village upon its north¬ 
western flank came also within the area of their 
attack. The men, hpwever, had been specially 
exercised in wood fighting, a precaution which 
all agree to have been of the greatest possible 
value in the day of battle. When at 10.30 a.m. 
the signal was given to advance, the 121st 
Brigade went forward with alacrity upon the 
left, while on the right the 119th Brigade plunged 
into the wood, the Brigadier, a dare-devil little 
warrior, setting an example to his men which 
none who followed him will forget. About thirty 
Tanks lumbered forward in front of the advancing 
lines. The west edge of the wood formed the 
dividing fine between the right and left attack. 

It was arranged that the Tanks should, so far 
as possible, go down those rides which are so 
conspicuous a feature of every French forest, 
while the infantry should move between them. 
The 119th Brigade moved forward with the 19th 
Welsh Fusiliers upon the right, the 12th South 
Wales Borderers on the left, while the 17th 
Welsh were in close reserve. It was the second 
occasion in the war when a splendid piece of 
woodland fighting was carried through by the 
men of the Principality, and even Mametz was 
not a finer performance than Bourlon. They 
rapidly broke through the German front line, 
capturing numerous prisoners and machine-guns. 
The Fusiliers pushed their way forward to the 
north edge, where posts were established, while 
the edge of the Welsh Borderers brushed the 
village of Bourlon and got north of that point. 
The 17th Welsh meanwhile formed defensive 
flanks upon either side, while the 18th Welsh 
came up to reinforce and pushed ahead of their 
comrades, with the result that they were driven 
in by a violent counter-attack" The line was 
re-established, however, and before one o'clock 
the 119th Brigade were dug in along the whole 
northern edge of the forest. It w*as a fine attack, 
and was not marred by excessive losses, though 
Colonel Kennedy, of the 17th Welsh, was killed. 

It was clear that the Germans would make 
every effort to regain the w'ood, and immediate 
steps w r ere taken to strengthen the defence, 
which was already firmly established through 
the energy of the O.C. Fusiliers. The 14th 
Argyll and Sutherlands were sent up to thicken 
the line, as were the 15th Hussars, who were 
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doing great service as a mobile loot battalion. 
More machine-guns were also pushed to the 
front. The result of these measures! all taken 
before nightfall, was that the inevitable counter- 
attacks, which materialized before dawn, were 
shot back by a blaze* of fire from the fringe of 
brushwood. Early in the morning of November 
24th a resolute endeavour of the German stormers 
gained a lodgment for them to the right of the 
British line, where they captured some of the 
machine-guns. During the whole of this day 
the enemy pressed hardly upon the weakening 
line, and at three in the afternoon had pushed 
them back from the whole of the right half of 


the wood, but Welshmen, Highlanders, and 
Hussars gathered themselves for a supreme 
effort and, dashing at the Germans, swept them 
hack once more to their old position. We shall 
leave the 119th Brigade still holding fast upon 
the evening of the 24th to their advanced 
position, while wc follow the fortunes of the 
121 st Brigade from the time of the original 
attack upon November 23rd. 

This brigade had, as already stated, advanced 
upon the village of Bourlon with the 20th 
Middlesex upon the right and the 13th York¬ 
shires upon the left, the latter in dose touch 
with the royth Brigade of UlstenTien upon the 
west of their front, the whole line to swing 
round and attack the western edge of the villagt. 
The 2 rst Middlesex were in dose support to 
give weight to the left of the line, while the 
12th Suffolk* were in reserve. The Ulstermen 
had been held up by heavy- machine-gun fire. 


which exposed the left flank of the Yorkshires, 
who, in turn, could not get forward. This in 
turn brought the two Middlesex battalions to a 
halt, who were already well up to the village 
Three out of six Tanks upon this flank were put 
out of action, by armour-piercing bullets. After 
a pause, both the Yorkshires and some of the 
Middlesex got into the village* but tlicir flank 
was always bart\ and the best they could do 
was to hold on to the southern edge. None the 
less, the line w : a* firm and formidable, as w r as 
found by a German attack carried out by the 
Oth Grenadier Regiment in the late afternoon, 
which was swept back by the British fire, AH day 

the enemy strove hard 
to clear the village, 
and all day the 121st 
Brigade held splendidly 
to its gains. Where all 
were fine, the non-com¬ 
missioned officers were 
particularly splendid. 
Some critic has finely 
said-‘that if the Day 
of Judgment were to 
come a British non¬ 
commissioned officer 
would still be found 
imploring his neigh¬ 
bours not to get the 
wind up. 

During the night 
the hard-pressed line 
was thickened by the 
arrival of the 19th 
Hussars and Bedford 
Yoemanry, who took 
over the left of the 
position. The 14th 
Highland Light Infan¬ 
try were also brought 
up from the reserve 
brigade* and twelve 
more Tanks came into 
line. The 12th Suffolk* 
had formed upon the 
left of the High¬ 
landers, and these two 
battalions, with the cavalry and the Tanks, 
made a united attack upon the village of 
Bourlon on the afternoon of the 24th. In 
the confusion of house-to-house combat the 
two battalions were separated, the Suffolk* 
getting penned in at the south comer of 
the village, while the Highlanders, who bad 
made a splendid advance* w r ere isolated in the 
north-cast. The situation was seribus, and two 
reserve battalions—the 13th Surreys and 12th 
Royal Lancasters—were brought up after dusk 
A body of dismounted cavalry* drawn from the 
2nd and 5th Dragoon Guards and the nth 
Hussars, were also pushed into the fight. With 
these troops the GXXC, made a strong attempt 
upon the morning of November 25th to force 
his way through the ^village, but the Tanks which 
he had expected did not arrive, and his infantry 
were not strong enough for the task. 

Colonel Battve, of the Highlanders, had been 
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killed,, and the O.C. East Surreys, who had 
assumed local command, did all that a man 
could do, but the losses were too heavy, and the 
Highlanders were seen ho more. Up to the 26th 
the O.C., with his headquarters in the firing-line, 
was able to send up rations to the survivors of 
the three isolated companies, who had made a 
wonderful resistance for nearly two days. In 
the end it was only by great skill that his own 
battalion, the East Surreys, were rescued from 
their dangerous position. 

In the meantime, from the morning of the 
25th, the 119th Brigade had made a splendid 
fight in the wood against fierce attacks, which 
beat up against their right flank. On this date, 
three battalions of the 3rd Guards* Brigade, the 
2nd Scots Guards, 1st and 4th Grenadier Guards, 
were thrown in to help the Fortieth Division in 
its heavy task. Two companies of the nth Royal 
Lancasters were also brought forward, and 
succeeded in doing some very brilliant work. 
The flank was held during the day. Upon that 
night, the weary division was drawn out, being 
relieved by the Sixty-second Yorkshire Division, 
which, by some miracle, after only* two days of 
rest was judged to be battle-w'orthy once more. 
It was, indeed, a case of the tired relieving those 
who were only a little more tired than themselves, 
but the line had to be held and not another man 
was available. The artillery of the Fortieth 
Division, which had shown remarkable efficiency, 
and co-operated very closely with the infantry, 
remained in action. During its brilliant spell of 
service the Fortieth Division had taken seven 
hundred and* fifty prisoners, but its casualties 
were very heavy. 

THE FINAL BRITISH EFFORT. 

The British position was now a difficult one, 
for the enemy held the ridge above Fontaine, and 
also the high ground between Bourlon and the 
Hindenburg line, so that they had commanding 
observation upon both sides. With great 
persistence, however, in spite of the continual 
thickening of the German line, the British 
Commanders determined, after a pause for 
breath, to make one more effort to capture both 
Fontaine, which had relapsed into enemy hands, 
and the village of Bourlon with the whole of the 
Ridge. The Guards, the 47th London Terri¬ 
torials, and the Second Division had all appeared 
upon the scene, so that the striking force was 
stronger than before. Upon November 27th, 
the Guards made a strong effort upon Fontaine, 
having relieved the Fifty-first Division in that 
sector. The 3rd Guards Brigade had already 
become involved, as described in the defence by 
the Fortieth Division of Bourlon Wood. It was 
the 2nd Brigade which was now' marslialled to 
attack upon a very wide front, from Fontaine 
Village on the right, to Bourlon Village on the 
left, this latter advance being in support of the 
attack by the Sixty-second Division upon 
the position which had been lost. It was carried 
out by the 2nd Irish, while the 1st Coldstreams, 
3rd Grenadiers, and 1st Scots were, respectively, 


upon the left, centre, and right of the advance 
upon the village, which came down the line of the 
Cambrai road. 

The attack started at 6.20 in the morning. 
The flank battalion of Scots Guards, by the use 
of a sunken road, got well up to the village 
without heavy loss, but a blast of machine-gun 
fire from a small house about two hundred yards 
away played havoc with the 3rd Grenadiers, 
who, none the less, rushed forward, stormed the 
house, and secured their first objective. The 
Coldstreams also suffered heavily from machine- 
gun fire from a post north of the railway, and 
half their numbers w r ere on the ground before 
they also reached their objective. The remains 
of these two gallant battalions cleared the 
whole village, and captured about a thousand 
prisoners, but were unable to get more than six 
hundred to the rear. By ten o’clock the whole 
position had been taken, but the victors had 
suffered so severely that they were unable to 
cover so large a perimeter, and about eleven 
o’clock the Germans, passing through the 
numerous gaps in the defence, bade fair to cut off 
the whole British force. The 4th Grenadiers of 
the 3rd Brigade were sent up to reinforce, and 
the remains of the 2nd Brigade drawn clear of 
the village and settled into trenches in front of it. 
The attack was, in many ways, a very difficult 
one, for the village had been little touched by the 
artillery, there was much wire intact south of the 
Cambrai road, and the machine-gun fire from 
La Folie Wood swept all the approaches. The 
brigade lost heavily in the venture. 

Meanwhile the gallant Yorkshiremen of the 
Sixty-second, together with the.2nd Irish Guards, 
drove their way through Bourlon Wood, in spite 
of a desperate resistance from a German line 
which included several battalions of the Guards^ 
Many prisoners were taken, but many others 
escaped in the confused fighting among the 
brushwood and tree trunks. Once again the 
counter-attacks w T ere too strong for the thin ranks 
who had reached their goal, and the British, 
after reaching both the village and the north end 
of the wood, were pushed out once more. At 
the same time, the British held a strong position 
on the lull, and in the wood, so that there were 
still hopes of a successful' issue if the German 
resistance could be outworn. The trophies of 
the battle up to date had been over one hundred 
German guns, ten thousand five hundred 
prisoners, three hundred and fifty machine-guns, 
and, above all, the valuable stretch of Hinden- 
burg's line^ * 

It was in this last phase of the advance, and, 
indeed, after the fighting had ended, that General 
Bradford was killed by a chance shell. This 
young soldier, who, at the age of twenty-five, 
commanded one of the brigades of the Sixty- 
second Division, was one of the great natural 
leaders disclosed by the w r ar. It was, indeed, 
a cruel fate which took him away between full 
promise and full performance. England could 
ill spare such a man at such a time. 


[The sudden change which makes this battle the most dramatic in the war will be described in the 

next chapter .] 
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ROM Laburnum Villa, Upper 
Tooting, to Johnsonvilte, at the 
foot of the Rockies, is " some ,J 
change \ and Man die Browne 
realized it fully as she stood at 
the window of the little wooden 
house, with " Bank M painted 
in a bright, uncompromising red 
above its cranky plank door. What she had 




pictured for herself, Heaven knows \ perhaps a 
prosperous, well-built little town with a few 
good shops, and quite *' nice ** people sauntering 
before the windows—a kind of ruralized, American. 
Upper Tooting. What she saw with her dismayed 
eyes was an irregular cluster of if shack n houses 
like the bank, the general stores, common to all 
raw and callow American communities, and 
men and women who looked to Maudie as if 
they had stepped out of one of the cowboy 
cinemas, which hitherto she had regarded as 
having no more solid basis than tho over¬ 
stimulated brain of the man who invented the 
stories for the picture theatres* 

In the office below the room in which she 
stood was her Uncle Benjamin, who ran the 
bank ; and to Maudie he to almost as vague 
and unsubstantial as had been the cinema 
pictures ; for, beyond the fact that she had an 
uncle " banker ,J in America, she had not 
realized his existence until, on the death of her 
father and the discovery that she was left with 
a bare fifty pounds a year, she received an 
invitation from Uncle Benjamin to come out 
and keep house for him, 

Maudie was suburban from head to loot—in 
Suburbia live the pretty girls and brainy men ; 
iiotlung had ever occurred in her uneventful 
life of which even the Late Mr, Henry Janies 
could have made romance : her greatest excite¬ 
ment had been a theatre—she admired Dennis 
Badie, but adored Gerald du Mauricr—or a 


subscription dance, l'or mild amusement she 
read novels by the score ; paid or received 
afternoon calls at which hot tea, buns, and M our 
famous shilling Madeira cake "—this was in pre¬ 
war days—were consumed liberally, accompanied 
by tea, and cream reserved for these ceremonial 
occasions; and once a fortnight, say, went up 
to town shopping. She was so conventional that 
she was scarcely aware that the youth of her 
own set in the locality called her " The Flower 
of Upper Tooting," and if anyone had ventured 
to tell her that she was a very beautiful girl she 
would have been offended. Even Percy Smith, 
the man she was engaged to, had not done so. 
Knowing this, no one had so offended, unless 
one excepts her looking-glass, which reflected a 
charmingly oval face with delicately moulded 
features, dear blue eyes, pretty, gravely curved 
lips, and a wealth of wavy hair which resembled 
-i com ripe for the sickle*" 

At tea, on the afternoon of her arrival, Uncle 
Ben, guessing something of her surprise and 
disappointment, had offered an apology for 
Johnson ville* 

" Not quite what you expected, I'm afraid, 
eh* Maudie dear ? Well, you sec, we are a 
new—ner—town* We're only at the beginning 
*of things as yet ; but "—hopefully— 11 it is 
wonderful how quickly things grow over here* 
In England no thing moves, that is perceptibly; 
but here we progress by—er—leaps and bounds. 
First it’s just a log hut or two in a kind of 
wilderness, and you'd think that so it would 
remain ; but presently the huts grow* some of 
the new ones run to two storeys; a post-office 
is opened. Then, suddenly, along comes the 
railway, and a bunk—and there's your town ! " 
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" I see," said Maudie. " And the shops and 
theatre, when do they come ? " 

" Oh—er—a little later on, when we've struck 
oil or started a big mill or opened mines for 
coal or minerals, which wc hope to do presently* 
Meanwhile, we are getting on very well ; there 
are some good ranches—farms—our wool is in 
fair demand, and the canning trade is flourishing, 
I hope you won't find it dull; there's not much 
.—er—society, I'm afraid ; nothing like that 
you've been accustomed to in—er—Upper 
Tooting ; but there are some pleasant people 
amongst the farmers and land surveyors ; there's 
a lawyer—you’ll like Mrs. Fletcher—and. there 
is a parson. They are all hospitable and friendly, 
and I’m sure they'll make you welcome." 

They were, and they did. Before the week 
was out Maudie found herself the object of a 
hospitality boundless and overwhelming, the 
object likewise of an admiration which w^s as 
universal as it was outspoken ; and despair 
settled down on many a manly heart when the 
fact that Maudie was engaged became to some 
extent public knowledge. For a time the nov elty 
of her surroundings amused and interested her. 
but presently the heavy teas, the still heavier 
suppers, the mild picnics, and Mrs. Fletcher's 
local gossip began to afflict her with a boredom 
which even Percy’s letters—he wrote every 
Sunday—did not tend to relieve. 

For, to tall the truth, Percy's fetters were not 
enlivening. He was a stockbroker’s clerk; his 
heart and soul were absorbed in his business ; 
and his desire to " get on "—it was the dread 
lest an improvident marriage should interfere 
with his " getting on " which had prevented 
his offering a home to Maudie—was the driving 
power of his existence ; therefore his epistles, 
full of details of his daily life, could scarcely be 
Called thrilling. His accounts of his w r eekly 
battle with his landlady and his laundress, his 
quarrels with his fellow-clerks, aud his mother's 
tea-fights left Maudie somewhat cold. Some¬ 
how, bored as she w'as, she felt that if she returned 
to Upper Tooting she might be bored there as 
she had not been bored in the old days. For 
the rest, she kept her Uncle Ben's house beauti¬ 
fully, did the new crochet work, and found some 
amusement and interest in watching the novel 
and strange life of Johnsonville as it could be 
surveyed from the window of her room above 
the office. 

One afternoon she was seated there wiien she 
was aware of an excitement almost amounting to 
commotion. To the accompaniment of a clatter 
of hoofs, some shouts, and the rapid dispersal 
of persons in the roadway, a young man rode 
down the street and pulled vIp with dramatic 
suddenness at the door of the bank. He was 
an extremely handsome young man, with rather 
long, raven-black hair and bold, piercing eyes,; 
he was dressed like one of the cowboys of the 
cinema. The horse he rode was a magnificent 
animal, and its owner sat it—well, with the 
traditional ease and grace with which a “movie" 
cowboy should sit his steed. Maudie's blue eyes 
opened wide with a reluctant admiration ; for, 
ignorant as she was of the type, she knew 


instinctively that this wild-looking horseman 
was not a " nice " man. 

His entry of the bank, though, of course, it 
did not create there the excitement and com¬ 
motion it had caused outside, seemed to have 
made somewhat of a stir in that sedate and 
highly respectable office ; she could hear a rich, 
resonant voice making some demand, her uncle's 
bland response; there^vere a few minutes of 
talk between the two contrasting voices, then 
the horseman emerged, buttoning up his big 
flapped pocket, and leapt on his horse. As he 
started it he happened to glance upwards, and 
saw the girl’s face at the window. He checked 
the horse, and as he sat, still as a statue, gazing 
straight into the blue eyes framed in the masses 
of golden hair, the colour burnt through the tan 
of his audaciously handsome countenance, and 
bis lips curved. 

Maudie's eyes met his as if she were hypnotized 
—perhaps she was—and her soft red lips parted 
with a kind of sigh of a more intense, though 
still reluctant, admiration. Then, conscious of 
her sensations, she lowered her eyes and blushed. 

With a flash of the daring, defiant, and 
masterful eyes, the young man threw up his 
hand to his broad sombrero, as if he*were saluting 
her beauty, and rode up the street, which 
promptly cleared for him. 

" Who was the young man, dressed like a 
cowboy, who rode into the bank just now, 
Uncle Ben ? " asked Maudie at tea-time. 

Uncle Ben gave a little, respectable, depre¬ 
catory cough. 

" Oh—er—that was Jack L'Estrange," he 
replied, with a certain unwillingness. " He 
came to draw some money." 

" He is very handsome, but looks rather— 
wild," she remarked, with assumed Casualness. 

" He is," said Uncle Ben, dryly. " He is 
the wildest young man in the district. I’m 
afraid-" 

" What are you afraid of ? " she inquired, as 
lie paused. 

“ That he will come to no good ; in fact, to a 
bad end." 

" Why ? " she asked, demurely. 

" Well—cr—he drinks, and he is quite irro 
sponsible. He is our local bravado ; a reckless 
and very—er—dissipated young man. I fear he 
will get into serious trouble before long." 

" Oh ! What has he done ? " asked^ Maudie, 
N^iow with obvious interest. 

" What has he not done ? would be the easier 
question," said Uncle Ben, with a rueful smile 
" He drinks heavily, as I've said ; he gambles, 
and is the terror of Johnsonville. He has 
actually committed murder." 

Maudie opened her eyes and let her teaspoon 
drop with a clatter as she echoed the horrid 
word. 

" Well—er—scarcely murder, perhaps. At 
any rate, he was acquitted by a jury. Such a 
jury 1 All friends of his or persons afraid to 
convict him. Though I am bound to admit the 
man he killed deserved to die ; he had been— 
er—cruel to a child, a little girl—er—I need not 
go into narticulaxs." 
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* I see ; he ^as a wretch. The jury was 
quite right ; I’m glad/' said Maudie, fiercely, 
stoutly, the colour mounting to her face, her 
blue eyes flashing. ” Is—is that the worst 
Mr.—what is his name ? ” 

” L’Estrange ; he is of foreign extraction. 
French, I suppose. Yes,,that's the worst he has 
done ; but it’s bad enough. The law-” 

” I dare say,” she broke in ; ** but the law 
might have let the other man ofi ; he might 
have had friends on the jury, or frightened 

them. ” 

Uncle Ben smiled at this sample of feminine 
logic, and nodded a reluctant assent. 

44 Pity I ” he said, musingly. ” It cannot be 
denied that Jack has his good points ; he is 
very generous, good-tempered, and—er—taking. 
All the children—and most of the women— 
ahem—adore him. And he is very comfortably 
off ; he owns one of our best ranches. If he 
would stick to work and drop the drink—but 
I'm afraid that’s past hoping for.” 

He changed the subject by asking after Percy. 

” Oh, he's very well,” she said ; 44 heTias had 
arise—quite a good rise.” 

" Splendid 1 ” exclaimed Uncle Beil. ” He’ll 

soon be able-” He sighed : he had grown 

fond of his niece and didn’t want to lose her. 

Maudie blushed. 44 Yes, perhaps,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

An hour later she met the Terror of Johnson- 
ville. He was coming down the street, on foot, 
as if he had bought it and hadn't made up his 
mind whether to keep it or not. Two children 
clung to either huge hand, and one hung on to 
thp belt, into which was stuck his Browning 
revolver. At sight of the girl he stopped short, 
stared at her, then, looking straight ahead, 
passed on. 

Maudie, as she passed with lowered lids, 
dropped her handkerchief: not with intent; 
if you think so you do an injustice to Upper 
Tooting. She was—yes, agitated, and the drop 
was an unconscious one. Jack stooped, caught 
up the dainty apology for a useful article, and 
strode after her, lugging some of the children 
with him. 

” You've—you've dropped this,” he faltered, 
the morsel of cambric and lace held daintily 
between his'finger and thumb. 

Maudie coloured, took the handkerchief, and 
bowed. She was passing on, demure—Tooting 
from top to toe—when suddenly he said, in¬ 
tensely :— 

44 Say, I'd like to know you.” 

To say that Maudie was, well, astonished, 
would be a gross inadequacy. She opened her 
eyes on him, drew herself up, then—oh, ye gods 
of the South-Western district !—faltered out :— 

” Why ? " 

He struck up his hat at this direct retort, 
demand, and looked from side to side helplessly ; 

then, with a smile which ran over eyfe and lips 
and transformed his face into that of an innocent 
child—it was Jack's smile which no woman or 
youngster could stand up against—he said 

” Dashed if I know ! That's where you get 
me f But, yes, I do. When I saw you at the 
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window*—mind, I was sober 1—well, sober 
enough—I said, 4 Jack, my son, that young lady 
up there is your death-warrant: that's the one 
peach on the tree for you. Too high up for you 
to get ; but—well, you've got the right to look 
at it ! ' See now, missie, don't let my rough 
speech rile you. I'm not much at manners, but 
I mean well all the time, and never more so than 
this blessed ”—” blessed ” wasn't the word, but 
it will do—” moment, which is ”—he jerked out 
his watch—” nearly seven minutes past six ; 
I’ll remember it. You'll pardon me ? ” 

” Why—why shouldn't you speak to me ? Oh, 
yes ; but I know.” She blushed and frowned. 
44 You—my uncle has told me about you, Mr. 
L'Estrange.” 

44 That so ? ” he said, evidently discomfited. 
” Reckon the old man didn't give me much of a 
character ; he couldn't, unless he was Ananias. 
—Here, Julie, and you, Amelia Ann, run off to 
the store and get some goodies ; and you might 
comb your hair, Julie, if you've time.” 

The two mites clutched the dollar, but stood 
on his boots and held up their heads expectantly. 
He kissed them, shamefacedly, and as they 
trotted off Maudie remarked :— 

44 You are fond of children, Mr. L'Estrange ? ” 
It was unwise of her to give him an'oppor- 
turiity; for, of course, he seized it, and walked 
on by her side. 

44 That's so,” he admitted. ” Was a child 
myself once, if I can get you to believe it. And 
a dev—I mean, a poor time I had of it I Mother 
died young; father—we'll let the old man rest, 
for he was my dad, though he forgot it. I grew 
up alone; no brothers, no sisters—which is 
worse. If I'd had- But here I am, dis¬ 

tressing your ear by yarning about myself, when 
I want all the time to talk about you.” 

” There is ngthing about me to talk about,” 
said Maudie, amazed with herself for condescend¬ 
ing to hold open converse with such a man. v 
” Oh, ain't there ! ” he exclaimed, confidently. 
” Why, the smallest particular—say, how do 
you cotton to these parts, missie ? Find it a 
bit strange and lonesome ; ahvays thinking of 
the 4 dear ones at home ' ? '* 

She blushed ; but he didn’t know of Percy’s 
existence. 

” What I want to know is, have we done 
ourselves justice ? ” 

44 Justice I ” echoed Maudie, significantly. 

He paused a moment, then caught her up. 
” That meant for me ? Well, it's got home qll 
right—right here.” He touched his breast with 
a great finger. ” I know. I'm not fit to be 
walking with the likes of you. I'm aware of it. 
1 That’s so,' says you. ‘ Then why don't you 
clear off ? ' 4 Because,’ says I, 4 I’m on a new 

track.' Straight, missie. I struck it the moment 
I saw you in the window. Kind of a Catholic 
feeling : understand my meaning ? Sort of a 
saint in a shrine. I'm on the front bench at a 
revival camp. Converted, that's the word. 
Take me ? If you don't, let me have another 
shy. I’m not good at expressing myself.” 

I think you are doing very well,” said 
Maudie, blushing. na) from 
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** SUDDENLY HE SAID* INTENSELY, * SAY, I J> 
1JKE TO KNOW YOU/ " 


,J Good 1 tr be said, with frank pleasure, lf I'm 
going to keep on this track; Tin up on the 
front seat of the teetotal wagon and driving 
straight for II—I mean for the sober and 
industrious. You don't issue the confidence 
ticket ? Well, you'll see ! 

*' I—I am not interested. JJ stammered 
Maudie ; it was a story, for she had never in 
her life been so interested. 

** No ? ,J he said, humbly, That's all 
right. But I'm crammed up with interest in 
yon, missic. See now, if some fine afternoon I 
drive the buggy up to the bank* do you think 
Uncle Ben—oh, yes, IVc always called him 
Uncle Ben—and yourself would come out to 
the ranch and have tea ? I've got some 
steers and a horse or two there that I d like 
to show you ; there may be a better run of 
cattle in the locality, but I've not seen them/' * 

By this time the populace of Johnsonville had 
fully awakened to the fact that the Terror was 
walking peaceably with the banker's niece—- 
Mrs* Fletcher was at her window— and the 
populace displayed a marked interest in this 
fact, until Jack, suddenly made aware of this 
interest, looked round about him with a tighten* 
mg of the lips and a flash of the eye; at which 


signs of displeasure tire curious spectators i 
once averted their eyes from the ill-assorte 
pair and hurried out of jack's range. 

Maudie and he strolled asi far as the ston 
in which she sought refuge* not so much Iron 
her companion as from the confusion caused b 
a completely new set of impressions and retie 
tions to p^h jShe, ;j had to confess that tt 
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Terror bulked largely in her mind, just as he had 
done in the street. His was a personality which 
loomed so largely as to blot out the rest of the 
I>erspective ; his very voice had a compelling 
quality, and his srnilc—I've an idea that it. was 
the Terror's smile, above ail his other qualities, 
which " fetched A the gentle Maudie. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the next 
afternoon, being , fine. Jack drove a highly* 
mettled pair, harnessed to a perilously light 
buggy, to the door of the bank, and that Uncle 
I3cn—with much misgiving of the social effect 
of this precipitate friendship of his niece and 
himseLf with the Terror—accompanied by Maudie, 
climbed into the vehicle. 

” Well, we’re right,” said Jack, his eyes 
sparkling. " Now I’m going to make a little 
round of it : plenty of time, Uncle Ben : we 
ought to show missie the country : God’s own, 
as we say ; though it strikes me tliat if it was 
He’d precious soon clear out some folks I could 
mention. Now’, missie,” he said, bending coax- 
in gly over her as she sat, necessarily, close to 
him, 44 I’m going to let this pair out. You like 
travelling fast? That so? Well, fast it is!” 
So fast it became that presently Maudie was 
holding her breath. ” Not skecred ? ” he asked, 
gently. 44 That’s right l If you feci as if you’d 
like to hold on to any tiling, just grip my arnt ; 
grip it tight, and I’ll slacken ’em up.” 

** It’s—it’s quite safe, I suppose ? ” she ven¬ 
tured, as the buggy, coming in contact with a 
boulder, sprang like a grasshopper. 

” Never safor since you were in your cradle,” 
he responded, so convincingly that Maudie 
smiled up at him. 

Girls ought to be told that it, is dangerous to 
smile at a man iVhois desperately in love with 
them. The effect of Maudie’s smile wns to send 
Jack's columnar arm round her Waist. She 
shrank a little—only a little, be it noted—and 
he murmured something about putting the 
cushion comfortable ; but after the cushion was 
arranged his arm remained, just touching her 
supportingly. The fiery pair, now thoroughly 
wanned, pulled up at the door of the house— 
its size and importance rather surprised Maudie— 
a number of 44 boys ” dashed out from the 
stables, and the Terror led his guests' into the 
living-room. It was big and comfortable, and 
on the table was spread a feast fit for the gods. 
With a rough but reverent gallantry Jack seated 
Maudie at the head, where, waited on by a 
couple of middle-aged women, she queened it 
royally, prettily. It was evident, not only by 
the Terror’s assiduous attention, but by the 
devoted service of the maids, that he wished her 
to realize that she w'as an honoured guest. 
Jack talked to Uncle Ben, but his fine eyes 
sought hers continually and every glance 
worshipped her. 

Maudie enjoyed herself; Uncle Ben forgot 
the dubiosity of his host's character and grew 
comfortable. After tea Jack showed them over 
the stables and displayed the steers. They 
were pronounced by Uncle Ben as good as cattle 
could be. There was a tray of wine and biscuits 
before they started for home, and when they 
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alighted at the bank Maudie smiled again, as 
she very prettily thanked her host for a 44 most 
delightful afternoon.” Jack showed his teeth, 
flashed a long look into the depth of her blue 
eyes, and drove off in a manner which cleared 
the streets as effectually as a rain-storm could 
have done. 

Day followed day, and on every one of them 
Maudie met the Terror : he was sdways sober, 
at which fact 44 all the world wondered.” Maudie 
was no longer bored ; Johnsonvilie became 
interesting, life enjoyable. Once, driving past 
the ranch with Uncle Ben, she caught sight of 
Mr. L’Estrange working in one of the fields near 
the highway. The banker rubbed his chin and 
murmured, thoughtfully :— 

44 Ahem ! Hope it will last.” 

To this pious aspiration Maudie made no 
response. She waved her hand to the newly- 
industrious husbandman, and he, wiping the 
sweat of honest and unaccustomed toil from tyis 
brow, gazed after her gravely, but with a 
passionate longing in his eloquent eyes. 

When they reached home and ascended to 
the sitting-room a dapper young man rose from 
the sofa* It was Percy Smith. Maudie greeted 
him with a gasp and a cry—of delight, joy ? Or 
was it dismay ? 

” I thought I’d give you a little surprise- 
packet,” he said, as he kissed her. 44 Fact is, 
I’ve had the 4 flu,’ particular bad kind of 4 flu/ 
and the He^ids gave me a holiday. Seemed to 
me a good idea to run over and see you, 'specially 
as the office paid the exes. Glad to see me, 
Maudie, eh ? ” 

44 Oh, very glad, Percy ! ” she responded, with 
appropriate promptitude and warmth. 

But—er— was she glad ? She wasn't quite 
sure. Pci'cy seemed altered. And yet he wasn’t. 
He had always been somewhat sallow, his nose 
had been upturned when she had.last seen it, 
the eyes as watery as now. But, at any rate, 
surely he had grown shorter ? He looked to 
lier—well, insignificant. Instinctively there 
flashed before her mental vision the gigantic 
but lithe and supple figure of—of another man ; 
in her ears echoed, conflictingly, contrastingly 
with Percy’s thin and somewhat shrill note, 
the full, rich tones of another voice. She thrust 
from her the invidious comparison she was 
making ; she was ashamed of herself ; and she 
strove to display the affection she felt—I mean, 
she ought to have felt—for the man to whom 
she was engaged. There was nothing lacking in 
Uncle Ben's welcome ; indeed, for the first few 
hours the two men talked Stock Exchange and 
banking with an absorption for which Maudie, 
half unconsciously, was grateful. 

Percy was not favourably impressed by 
Johnsonvilie or its inhabitants, and—said so, 
plainly. 

44 It’s a one-hoss place, as they say over 
here,” he remarked, slightingly. ” You’ll be 
glad to get back to Tooting, Maudie. And I’ve 
good news for you. I’m doing well at the office, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised if I get another 
rise before long. If I do—and it’s big enough," 
he put in cautiously, 44 you can come home and 
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be married. I suppose your uncle would fork 
out enough for your fare—he might tip, us some 
ready in the shape of a wedding present; you 
could give him a hint, just a hint, but plain, you 
know/* 

, Maudie’s fair face flushed, but she said nothing. 
After all, Percy didn't understand that she 
couldn't do anything of the kind ; bqt it was 
rather—mean of him to make such a sug¬ 
gestion. 

They were walking up the street when Percy 
made this admirably economic suggestion, and 
suddenly Maudie blushed again; this time 
hotly ; for coming towards them was the Terror, 
mouiited on his fiery steed and followed by half- 
a-dozen dogs. 

" Good Lord 1 " ejaculated Percy, eyeing with 
disgust the picturesque and masterful figure as 
the Terror swept off his sombrero. " Who and 
what's that ? Looks as if he'd slipped out of a 
' movie.' Knows you, too 1 " 

" His name's L'Estrange," replied Maudie, 
rather coldly, for Percy's contemptuous tone 
did not please her; in fact, she resented it. 

" He is one of the ranchers. Yes ; but he wears 
the proper clothes, and he—he is quite a nice 
man." Oh, Maudie, whither has fled the influence 
of holy Tooting ? 

"Looks like a cowboy," said Percy, un¬ 
necessarily uplifting his hose. " Thought that 
sort of thing was out of date, or confined to the 
wilds. As I was sayin', we could go into rooms 
for a time. I know of some we could get for 
thirty bob a week," and so on. 

Later in the day Maudie, glad of ap excuse 
for going out by herself, was making for the 
store to " match a ribbpn," when she ran against 
Mr. L'Estrange. He lost no time.. 

" Say, missie," he said, as he held her hand in 
his huge grip, " who was the young galoot I saw 
you with this morning ? " 

Maudie coloured, and her eyes dropped before 
his ardent and somewhat anxious gaze. 

" That—that was Mr. Percy Smith," she said. 

" Well, Percy looks as if a little fresh air would 
do him good," drawled Jack. 

" lie's—he's my fianci ," faltered Maudie, to 
stop any further disparaging remarks. 

" Your- Say, just whisper it again," said 

Jack, puzzled. " Your— what ? " 

" I'm engaged to him," she said, in a low 
voice. 

He did hot start, but he stood as if he were 
turned to stone, and gazed so strangely into her 
eyes that Maudie closed them for a moment. 
When she opened them he was half across the 
street. He had gone without a word. 

That night the Terror descended on the 
respectable and rising town of Johnsonville and 
painted it a vivid red. It was a night to be 
remembered for many a year. Three men— 
strangers. be it admitted- happening to disagree 
withjack’s remark that women were a mistake, 
had been carried to the infirmary, and Scuffins, 
the bar-keeper, had dispatched a large order for * 
new glasses to replace those which had met with 
sudden destruction at the hands, or whip, of 
the Terror. For several days and nights Mr. 


L'Estrange continued on the jamboree, so that 
men went, like Agag, delicately in his presence, 
women regarded him pityingly, and the children 
who loved him wept for him. 

" Tut, tut 1 Jack L'Estrange has broken out 
again. ' I was afraid he would," Uncle Ben 
remarked, after a' visit from the Terror—a visit 
of business, short and unprofitable; for Jack 
had drawn out his balance for the purposes of 
the aforesaid jamboree. 

" I suppose the police will deal with him," 
observed Percy, with so marked a contempt 
and superiority that Maudie—who had been 
rather pale and silent during the days of the 
reign of terror—fjplt her heart grow warm with 
indignation : perhaps she knew, or guessed, the 
cause of Mr. L'Estrange's outburst I Who 
knows what a girl knows 4 and guesses ? And 
it's well we don't! 

" Police ? " echoed Uncle Ben, with an 
apologetic little cough. " I'm afraid the police 
would not interfere unless they were obliged. 
You see, the young man is very—popular, and— 
er—it would be difficult to arrest him. Whep 
he's sober he is a most—er—prepossessing .young 
man." . 

" He seems to me a drunken beast and bully, 
who ought to bequodded. But it’s no business 
of ours. Maudie, it's time you got your things 
on, if we're going for this walk." 

She slipped out of the room, and while she 
was tying on her veil She found it necessary to 
lift it two or three times ; because you can't 
wipe your eyes with a veil on; at least, 1 
believe not. 

They were going to a favourite. beauty spot 
a couple of mile^from the town, a secluded little 
valley at the foot of the hills, and during their 
progress Percy dwelt persistently on the un¬ 
wisdom of taking the matrimonial plunge until 
you were sure of your financial capacity for 
doing so; also, that perhaps twenty-five shillings 
a week was nearer the mark than thirty bob for 
a couple of rooms in Brixton. Maudie listened, 
or pretended to listen, and Mr. * Percy Smith 
was quite satisfied with her absent-minded 
"Yes, dear, ” "No, dear," "Certainly, Percy, 
I agfee with you." 

They reached the valley. Maudie sank on to 
a mossy boulder: $he felt tired, depressed ; 
and she avoided looking at her fianci , who 
squatted at her feet, his thin shanks clasped in 
liis hands ; and while he regarded the scenery 
with dissatisfaction in his watery eyes he still 
droned on about lodgings, landladies, the destruc¬ 
tion of linen wrought by laundries, and the 
shortcomings of his fellow-clerks. 

Presently Maudie began to cry that is to 
say, a tear rolled down her cheek and she 
struggled with a sob. Percy did not notice 
these indications of a distressful mind; but 
another person did. 

For the Terror had come upon them suddenly, 
lie stopped short, his tall figure overshadowing 
them ; he was sober—or nearly so ; and, as a 
stern moralist, 1 regret to say that he did not 
look worn or haggr rd * for his splendid physique 
could stand even a mors prolonged jamboree 
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than he had permitted himself. Maudie looked 
up at him and uttered a faint exclamation* 

As if in answer to it, the Terror demanded* 
" What are you crying for* inbsie ? " 

" I'm not crying/' she declared, in a broken 
voice* 

Disregarding this example of feminine men¬ 
dacity, the Terror looked down, at Percy, who 
was blinking up at him disapprovingly. 

-i What have you been saying to her, doing 
to her ? " asked Jack, with an ominous calmness* 
’* Say, she's too good for you, \Yhy p you galoot, 
I wonder you dared ! " 

Percy stared at him uncomprehcndingly*; but 
Maudir understood, and her face flamed for 
the frank scorn of the pigmy made her ashamed 
af him—and herself* 

'"See here/* continued the Terror, hb lips 
tightening, a dangerous glint in his eyes* "You 
and me have got to settle this. You've got the 
sweetest peach, the loveliest girl in the world— 
how you corralled her, God only knows ; I'll 


bet she don't ! And I reckon she don't want 
you* And I want her—want her worse than 
I've ever wanted anything on this earth. Got 
that ? Well/' he drawled, " we've got to settle 
it* Say, I'll shoot you for her ! JJ 

Percy recoiled, his weak mouth gaping widely, 
his eyes bulging* The Terror smiled grimly. 

‘ r Oh, I d<jn't mean to kill you ! Why should 
I ? No, I 11 shoot at a mark with you. See 
that dead branch ? The man who breaks it at 
the first shot gets her, How does that strike 
you ? " 

it appeared to strike Percy with horror, and 
he shrank away from the revolver which Jack 
had trustfully laid on the boulder. 

" No ? Proposal declined ? Can*t shoot ? 
Well, say, you're difficult to please/’ He 
thought a moment, his reflective eyes dwelling 
on the girl's beautiful, and now quite white, face* 
" Anything to propose ? Anything you fancy ? J< 
I—I don't know what you're talkin' about/' 
stammered Percy I I suppose you're drunk/* 
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“he cave the carps another shuffle and flanker khkm down on the boulder 

BETWEEN THE UN HAPPY PAIR. ‘ CUT, GALOOT !''* 


% 

Not me, pard/' responded the Terror, with 
great seriousness. " I'm painfully sober : that's 
the trouble, Let me have another shy. We’ve 
got to fix this up here and now/* He took a 
pack of cards from his pocket and shuffled them 
with ease and grace. " See* galoot, I’ll cut 
you : the highest wins. 1 low'll that suit your 
taste ? M 

Percy ruse unsteadily and shook his head. 
Then the Terror's temper, held in leash until 
now, broke away. His hand fell like a slydge- 
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hammer on Percy's shoulder, and his voice was 
a growl. " Cut 1 M he said, sternly. 

Maudie rose, trembling—with indignation, she 
tried to believe. 

" How—how dare you I " she gasped. 

" Rest easy* missie/' said Jark h his voice now 
as gentle as a sucking dove. "Iti i sense, so 
to speak, and as it were, you're not on in thia 
deal. The game's for us two. I *aw you 
crying," be added* with a primeval simplicity 
which was She hung her head 
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and stood silent, her hands gripping each other 
spasmodically. " You ain't going to tell me 
you care for this—man ? " he said. “ I reckon 
you didn't know what you was doing when you 
took him on ; p'r'aps it was pity. I've heard of 
such casefc ; women act that v&y sometimes. 
But I'll treat him fair ; he shall have his chance. 
And if you think I hold you lightly because I 
set you up as a stake, so to speak, as it were— 
well, you're wrong. Yes, he shall have his 
chance." 

He gave the cards another shuffle and planked 
them on the boulder between the unhappy pair. 

" Cut, galoot ! " 

Percy looked at Maudie, blinked at the face 
glowering down at him, looked everywhere, in 
fact; then, with an uneasy, terrified laugh, lie 
stammered :— 

“ This—this is ridiculous, but "—hastily, as 
the Terror made a movement— 41 if you insist, 
and—and Maudie doesn't mind-" 

With a shaky hand he cut the cards ; Jack 
did likewise. Both men showed up. The 
Terror displayed a queen, Percy held an ace. 

" I've—I've won ! " he cried, with nervous 
excitement. 

“ Ace counts as one in cutting, pard," said 
Jack, gravely. 

Percy opened his mouth to protest, to argue ; 
but the Terror cut him short. " Cut agen," he 
said, gravely. _ We’ll count the ace as highest." 

They cut again; Jack showed a kin g, 
Maudie's heart stood still. J5he leant forward, 
her eyes fixed on the cards, on Percy's raised 
hand hovering shakily over the remainder of 
the pack. His flickering fingers touched the 
pack, then he cut, and displayed—the same 
ace l In that supreme moment Maudie knew— 
by instinct only, or had she seen him bend the 
comer of the card as he replaced it the first 
time ?—that he had cheated. I do not know; 
no one will ever know. 

There was an intense silence. Jack had gone 
white under his tan ; he drew a long breath, as 
if it were his last, then with a grave courtesy he 
nodded to the winner. 

"The luck's yours, pard,” he said, grimly. 
"Try and act up to it." Then he looked at 
Maudie, and all his soul was,in his sorrowful 
eyes. “ Good-bye, missie," he said, in a very 
low voice ; indeed, jit was a mere whisper. " The 
cards knew I wasn't good enough for you." 


He was turning away, with a sweep of his 
sombrero, when a most extraordinary thing 
happened; for Maudie—oh, where was the 
propriety of Tooting ; where the suburban 
modesty on wdiicli, justly, she had always prided 
herself ?—threw herself on his breast and, cling¬ 
ing to him as a drowning man clings to a rock, 
sobbed out :— 

" No, no ! Don't—don't leave me I I—I 
couldn’t bear it ! " 

With shame, with anabandon of passion, she 
raised her face to his ; then, as his lips refused to 
meet hers—for the Terror had his own code of 
honour : a peculiar one, no doubt—she hid her 
face against his breast and sobbed. 

He looked down at her with infinite tender¬ 
ness, and his big hand smoothed her golden hair 
soothingly ; then ho looked at Percy. 

" The call's yours," he said, gravely. 

Percy's response W'as w f hat might 'have been 
expected of him. 

" Oh, don't appeal to tne ! " he said, peevishly. 
" It's pretty plain what she wants. And—and I 
don't mind sayin' that—yes, I'm well rid of 
her. She's behaved disgracefully." 

Jack waited until the disgusted—but relieved ? 
—rejected one had flounced off; then the Terror 
caught Maudie up in his arms, held her on high, 
as if she were a bundle of straw, laughed up at 
her, then lowered her and kissed her until, 
exhausted, trembling, she sank, all aglow with 
Tiappiness, into the haven of his encircling 
arms. 

Now, Percy, for once, had been right. Ac¬ 
cording to all the canons of respectability which 
"should serve as the guide to true maidenly 
conduct, Maudie had behaved disgracefully; 
and, as the stern moralist I have already declared 
myself, I oughK to record with satisfaction the 
fact that she was unhappy ever afterwards. 
But, alas 1 I have to set it dowm that the happiest 
wife in Johnsonville is the lady whose chief 
pride it is to call Jack L’Estrange " husband " ; 
that he did not beat or otherwise ill-treat 
her ; and, in short, that he is a thoroughly 
reformed and prosperous person and no longer a 
terror. 

And doubtless, therefore, not nearly scf 
interesting to Johnson ville, how r ever much so 
he may be to his admiring wife and adoring 
children; in fact, to be candid, Johnsonville 
rather misses its Terror. 


Do you remember “The Blue Lagoon”? 

If so, you will be delighted to hear that H. de Vere Stacpoole’s 
new serial—another fascinating romance of island life—will begin in 
next month’s “ Strand.” 
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The following most interesting and instructive article has been suggested 
by a perusal of " Present-Day Applications of Psychology," by Charles S. 

Myers, F.R.S. (Methuen. Price Is.) 




E E D L E S S movement means 
waste of time and energy. That 
fact will l>e apparent to anyone 
who considers for a moment 
ways and means of saving time. 
Eliminate^ needless movement 
from your daily routine* in 
business or in the hpme, and 
it mathematically follows that you save energy 
and prevent unnecessary fatigue, resulting in 
an improvement of mental or physical la bon r 
afld a fuller enjoyment of leisure. 

Psychologists have long recognized the value 
of this simple reason!rig. They advocate what 
is technically known as ** motion-study,” 
the application of shorthand methods to our 
everyday life, by which time and energy 

can be saved. 
Every day we 
repeat unneces¬ 
sary movements. 
To cite a common 
ease. A foun¬ 
tain- pen is a very 
useful and time- 
saving imple¬ 
ment, When a 
man, however, 
habitually keeps 
it in his pocket 
while in his oflice, 
taking it out and 
removing the cap 
each time lie 
wishes to sign a 
letter or other 
document, and 
then returning 
the pen to his 

pocket, he loses 
its value as a 
time - and - 
trouble-saver. Ten out of twelve men who 
came under the writer’s observation are in 

the habit of doing this. And yet it is only 

necessary to leave the fountain-pen on the 

desk ready to pick up to gain full advantage of 
its usefulness. 

Again, take a woman knitting. How many 
adopt the simple plan of placing their ball of 
woo] in a small carboard box, and of passing 

the wool through a hole in the lid, so that it 
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n by passing the wool 

THROUGH A HOLE IN THE 
LID IT RUNS AND UNWINDS 
easily / 1 



runs and unwinds easily as the knitting of the 
article progresses ? The common and most 
I>opular way with the ladies is to place the ball 
of wool on their lap, or on a table near by, 
with the consequence that each time the wool 
from the ball to the needles becomes -.taut, 
they have to take one hand away from the 
knitting to turn the ball*over, or to pull the 
wool, so that more is unwound. If this is not 
done, the pulling, as the knitting proceed.*, 
causes the ball to roll by a series of jerks off the 
lap or table, resulting in more lost time and 
perhaps in a gentle word of reproof if the ball 
rolls out of reach, aud maybe wraps the wool 
round the leg of the table, 

These everyday habits, merely arising from 
thoughtless lack of method, arc good illustra¬ 
tions of the 
needless move¬ 
ments which we 
practise, and 
a 11 h o u g h, i n 
themselves, they 
may appear 
sample aud un¬ 
important, it 
naturally follows 
that people who 
are content to 
waste time and 
energy in such 
small things are 
not likely to 
save it in more 
important mat¬ 
ters, 

A striking les¬ 
son in the art 
of time - saving 
was once af¬ 
forded by a well- 
known actor, 
whom the w riter watched making-up and chang¬ 
ing for the various acts in. a popular musical 
play. The time occupied in several changes 
was from two to three minutes, during which 
time clothes, boots, hat* wig* and appearance 
of face were changed and altered. This was 
done, however, without the slightest hustle 
or bustle- Each movement, was made, as it 
were, to the tick of the clock. By merely 
stretching fianrk here or there* the actor 
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,H THE BALL ROLLS OUT OF 
REACH, AND MAYBE WRAPS 
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and his dresser were able to pick up the various 
articles ot attire required almost without looking, 
and the same remark applied to the handling 
of grease-paints and cosmetics. 

Explaining the celerity ot his changes, the 
actor said that much was due to the expediency 
of his dresser* who, however, he had trained on 
the time-saving principles he had. practised 
for many years* "If l did not have every 
article to my hand/' he said, 11 pud know exactly 

the best use to 
make of it in the 
shortest possible 
time, i could not 
effect my changes 
w ith ou t u n neces - 
sary vvo r ry , h urr y „ 
and fatigue, not 
to mention the 
danger of things 
going wrong* As 
it is, I can change 
and make-up 
quite leisurely 
and calmly, al¬ 
though to you 1 
may seem to be 
working at top 
pressure/' 

One of the 
secrets of time- 
saving is not only 
to have proper 
materials for 
what you want to 
do, but to always 
have them conveniently at hand, so that they may 
[>e made use of in the easiest and quickest jx>s - 
sible manner. Many a mail begins the day by 
wasting time over his shaving, washing, and dress¬ 
ing. He will idle away a few minutes waiting for 
his shaving water to tie brought to him ; or, if 
lie is one of those individuals who must wait on 
himself, will journey to and from the kitchen, 
whereas a small gas-ring would enable him to 
heat the water in the bedroom while he stropped 
Ids razor and got brush and soap read}'. 

Probably he will sit on the side of the bath 
and watch it fill, instead of turning the water 
on while shaving, thus saving time* Or he will 
keep his collars, shirts, socks, handkerchiefs, 
and other necessary articles of attire in various 
separate drawers and compartments of dressing- 
table, wardrobe, and cupboard, with the result 
that he is continually moving backwards and 
forwards opening this and shutting that, until 
dressing becomes a wearisome business instead 
of a pleasure. 

Personal habits and customs vary, of course, 
but it is probably no exaggeration to say thaty* 
if the majority of men wrote down in detail 
the movements they made while dressing, they 
could, after careful examination, not only cross 
half of them out as needless, but so simplify 
the morning operation that it would not occupy 
half the time as hitherto* 

These, however, are only homely examples 
of what can be done by applying the same 


HAVE MATERIALS CON* 
VENIENTLY AT HAND, SO 
THAT THEY MAY BE MADE 
USE OF IN THE EASIEST 
AND QUICKEST MANNER*" 



MANY A MAN BEGINS THE 
DAY BY WASTING TIME 
OVER HIS SHAVING, WASH* 
ING, AND DRESSING. 1 * 


principles to industry and commerce. The 
Employer who will get the best results from Ids 
business, and the best mental and physical 
labour and co-operation from his workpeople, 
is the one who makes a very careful observation 
of the movement? used in the operations of hi* 
business, with a view to improving the output 
while saving the workers fatigue. 

* The art of suiting each task with its appro¬ 
priate physical action is illustrated by the 
method lately 
adopted at Mel- 
diet Court estate, 
near Romsey, 

Hants, where 
land girls are 
being taught 
f a r m i n g b y 
rhythmic actions. 

They are taught, 
among ot her 
things, to plant 
cabbages by num¬ 
bers — in five 
actions. 

The first action 
is to put the left 
foot forward, the 
girl being then in 
a stooping pos¬ 
ture * the second 
is to drive a hole 
in the sod with a 
dibber; the third 
is to put in the 
plant with the other hand ; the fourth is to earth 
it with the dibber; and the fifth to bring the right 
foot forward and heel the plant in. 

So precisely' are the five actions done that 
the right foot always comes to the exact place 
for heeling in the plant and the girl is able to 
step out in number-one action again without 
breaking the rhythm* By this system a girl 
can i^ant five thousand cabbage plants a day 
without the fatigue which would otherwise l>e 
caused by constant and needless bending move¬ 
ments. 

Another remarkable illustration of the value 
of saving time and energy expended on needless 
movement is mentioned by Charles S. Myers, 
the well-known psychologist, in his work, 
? Present-Day Applications of Psychology/ 1 
An American named Gilbreth made a systematic 
study of the conditions of bricklaying, which 
resulted in the reduction of the number of 
separate movements involved from eighteen 
to five, and a great saving in time and labour. 

By the new method, thirty men were able 
to lay as many bricks as about a hundred men, 
with the expenditure of less fatigue and the 
receipt of much higher wages. The saving 
was effected in three ways. In the first place 
the enormous waste of bodily energy involved 
in stepping towards and away from the pile 
of bricks and mortar, and of stooping to 
pick up each brick and trowdful of mortar, 
was avoided by placing the materials close to 
the workman s I IMfttt, the bricks were 
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“THEY ARE TAUGHT TO PLANT 
CABBAGES BY NUMBERS—IN 
FIVE ACTIONS,” 


arranged by a less skilled workman, so that the 
best facing of all the bricks lay in the same 
direction. Thus the turning over in his hand 
by the bricklayer of each bnck, in order to find 
the best face, became unnecessary, 

The workmen were also instructed to substi¬ 
tute for the taps of the trowel on each brick as 
it was laid a slight hand-pressure (in order 
to obtain the proper thickness of the layer of 
mortar). Ivconomy was also secured by the 

man picking up 
, a- - th e brick and the 

< trowel in hJS fcft 

and right hand 
simultaneously, 
instead of succes¬ 
sively. 

By reducing 
the movements 
involved in fold* 
/ng cotton cloth 
four hundred 
dozen pieces were 
folded in place 
of one hundred 
and twenty-five 
dozen, without 
increase of 
fatigue. 

The import¬ 
ance of these 
psychological 
principles when 
applied to manual 
labour, particu¬ 
larly in regard to the use of proper implements, 
is emphasized by an experiment which was tried 
with five hundred shovellers. These were em¬ 
ployed in shovelling, with a shovel of constant 
size, material of varying weight—sometimes coal, 
sometimes ashes, and at other times heavy ore, 

" Experiments/ 1 says Mr. Myers, in his refer¬ 
ence to the case, " were conducted with shovels 
of different sizes in order to ascertain the 
optimal weight per shovel load for a good 
shoveller. The best average weight was found 
to be twenty-one pounds. Accordingly shovels 
were made of different sizes, in proportion 
to the heaviness of the material shovelled, 
so that each shovel, whether lull of coal, ash, 
or iron, etc., weighed twenty-one pounds. 

" The results were as follows r (r) The average i 
amount shovelled per day rose by nearly two 
hundred and seventy per cent,—from sixteen 
to fifty-nine tons per man, (z) One hundred 
and fifty men could now perform what five 
hundred had performed under previous condi¬ 
tions. (3) The average earnings of the shovellers 
increased by sixty per cent. (4) The cost to the 
management, after paying all extra expenses, was 
reduced by fifty per cent- And (5) there was no 
evidence of increased fatigue in the shovellers/' 
Motion study* however, when applied to 
industrial concerns, needs to be supplemented 
by the arousaj of interest among the employes 
and by the introduction of proper periods of 
rest to avoid undue fatigue. The monotony pro¬ 
duced by standardized habits of movement must 


be corrected by encouraging the workers to be 
ever on the alert to suggest further improve- 
pumts of method and by permitting them to 
share in the profits accruing from such increased 
efficiency. As regards the value of proper 
periods of rest, Mr. Myers writes 

44 An instance occurred recently in a surgical- 
dressing factory, where women were engaged 
as yarn-spinners, an occupation requiring much 
dexterity and the constant repairing of broken 
threads. The 
daily hours of 
work were ten- 
name ly, from six 
to eight, eight- 
thirty to twelve- 
thirty, one-thirty 
to five-thirty, and 
in addition to 
these ten hours, 

, ove rt i me was 
worked from 6 to 
S p.m. Among 
these yam wind¬ 
ers was an un¬ 
married woman 
of thirty - two, 
who claimed that 
by not working 
before breakfast 
(from 6to 8 a.m.) 
and by refusing 
to w ork overtime 
(from 6to8 p.m.), 
she turned out 
more in the remaining eight hours than if she 
had worked the whole twelve hours. 

41 Her claim was put to the test by comparing 
her monthly output during eight hours per day 
with that of three first-class hands working 
during the first fortnight at twelve hours per 
day and during the second fortnight at ten hours 
per day. Despite the fact that the short-timer 
stayed away the whole of one working day and 
three half-days during the month, her output 
of fifty-two thousand four hundred and twefity- 
nine bobbins easily beat the average output of 
her three competitors" forty eight thousand five 
hundred and twenty-nine bobbins. 

** I11 thirty-two jx?r cent- less hours of work 
she pnxiiiccd •eight per cent, more work. Further, 
the output of the three competitors w r as greater 
by more than, five per cent, during the second 
(as com pa red with the first) fortnight, when do 
overtime was being worked and the length of tfre 
working day was thus reduced by i6 s 6 per cent/' 

These psychological ^peperiments emphasize 
the necessity of making a vtpry careful observa¬ 
tion of the movements and implements used 
* in daily operations by anyone wishful of utilizing 
time to the -best advantage. Five minutes 
saved is five minutes gained. Waste of time 
in these strenuous days amounts almost to a 
crime* and it behoves everyone desirous of 
taking full advantage of their opportunities 
and capacities for work to economize in mental 
and muscular effort by applying motion-study 
to their particular business and circumstances. 
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HE Quartermaster of the Watch 
pushed aside the tarpaulin cover 
to the wardroom hatchway and 
whistled softly through his teeth, 
" ^lail r " he said to the officers* 
steward, who stepped out of the 
. diminutive pantry in answer to 
the summons, and, bending 
dawn, thrust a bundle of sodden envelopes into 
the outstretched hand* It was snowing hard, 
and the whaler that brought off the destroyer's 
Christmas mail had shipped sufficient water to 
call for a muttered protest from beneath the 
sou'-wester of the stroke oar. 

" £ don* mind wettin* my blinking shirt." he 
muttered, as he tugged at the oar, " not so long 
as we brings 'ope an' comfort* But if them 
perishin J mail-bags is goin J to sit in a pool o' 
water—what the 'eil's the use ? No one can't 
read, a letter wot's bin soaked in the Norf Sea 
for a hour 1 J * The whaler's crew murmured 
concurrence* 

The Coxswain, nursing the mail-bags on his 
knee with a hand on each and his elbow on the 
tiller, bade the crew chuck their weight into their 
oars and mind their ensanguined business—what 
time he, the Coxswain, would mind his. This 
admirably adjusted division of labour brought 
them eventually alongside, and the mail inboard* 
The Surgeon Probationer, whose body was 
buried in the depths of a wicker armchair (with 
the exception of his feet, which were on top of the 
stove ; and his heart, which was in the keeping 
of the 11 Wren ” driver of an Admiralty car), 
heard the whaler come alongside and was at the 
bottom of the hatchway as soon as the steward. 

-' Gimme the ruddy things," he muttered, 
hungrily, and awoke the partially gassed inmates 
of the wardroom with a joyous whoop. 

" Mail ! r * he shouted, and dealt the moist 
envelopes into the laps of the recumbent figures 
sleeping off the effects of a Christmas luncheon 
in various attitudes of statuesque abandon. 

The mess awoke bleary-eyed, and fumbled 
with its correspondence. One by one the forms 
sat upright; grunts were succeeded by articulate 
expressions of approval* The Lieutenant (E) t 
who sat nearest the bell, rose to bis feet and 
prised it fervently. Then he sat down again, 
ordered a drink, and slit open the first of four 
fat envelopes* It was from a favourite sister, 
Vot ini.— 4 . 
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setat fourteen, who, having made up her feminine 
mind that Sir David Beatty's position in the 
naval cosmos was one that her brother would 
fill with more picturesque and efficient complete¬ 
ness, speedily surrounded that officer in. a com¬ 
fortable aura of giggling self-complacency, # 

The Midshipman R.N.R* burst open a bulging 
envelope and stepped straightway on to a magic 
* carpet, which wafted him out of the steel shell 
of a destroyer's wardroom pnto a Berkshire 
vicarage. 

The Sub sat on the settee with his legs in 
heavy leather sea-boots and his elbows on his 
knees reading a letter from a farm in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. The writer of the letter had spent the 
morning cleaning out a byre, and the early part 
of the afternoon sorting potatoes. She had then 
bathed and sat down in her prettiest cr£pe-de- 
Chine kimono and a mingled fragrance of China 
tea and bath salts to the composition of a letter 
that spread a slowly widening grin of ecstasy 
across the weather-beaten features of the 
recipient, who had almost forgotten what a 
woman's voice sounded like. 

The clouds of tobacco-smoke curled to and fro 
in the close atmosphere of the destroyer*s ward¬ 
room, and the silence—save for the rustle of a 
quickly-turned page or the snicker of a knife 
opening a fresh envelope—was profound. Then 
the Surgeon Probationer chuckled hoarsely, It 
was a profane sound and passed unnoticed ; but 
presently he bent forward and thrust a gaudy 
strip of pasteboard beneath the nose of the 
enraptured Sub-lieutenant* 

" Call that nullin' ? " he queried, coarsely* 

The Sub detached his soul with difficulty from 
the seventh heaven, and considered a highly- 
coloured representation of a robin upon a snowy 
background, and the legend " Peace on earth 
and goodwill among men 11 picked out in frosted 
tetters against a border €>f holly leaves* 

" ’Snice,, ain't it?" said the Surgeon Pro¬ 
bationer. 

44 Fair bit of all-right,” said the Sub, good- 
humouredly, and resumed page seven of the 
chisely scribbled sheets :— 

" / am writing this by the firelight , and if only 
you ware here we'd draw up our chairs close and 
pYaps -" 

" My Aunt Agatha sent it to me/' continued 
the voice of the importunist. " Read what's, 
written on the back*' 1 

Original fro nr 
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The Sub, who was what is called a good mess¬ 
mate, turned the pasteboard over rather absent- 
mindedly. 

” Love your enemies was written in angular, 
spidery handwriting across the inoffensive surface 
of the card. The Sub was twenty, but he had 
known four years of warfare against the Powers 
of Evil, which we call Germany for short. 

” Any relation of Lansdowne or Ramsay 
Macdonald, your Aunt Agatha ? " he inquired, 
and tossed the card back, to return instantly to« 
a firelit twilight and " p'r'aps.” 

The Surgeon looked round the mess in search 
of a fresh confidant. The First Lieutenant sat 
hunched up on his right, holding a bunch of 
sheets of paper clenched in his hand, and staring 
at the stove with unseeing eyes. 

” Here, Number One," said Aunt Agatha’s 
nephew, and smote his neighbour on the knee. 

“ You look as if you wanted brightening up. 
Read that , my lad 1 Both sides. Every picture 
tell* a story." 

The Lieutenant turned eyes like those of a 
startled horse upon the speaker. 

" Eh ? " he said. He too had come back a 
long way to answer a living voice. 

" Read that, my pippin." 

The Lieutenant read obediently, turning the 
card backwards and forwards in his fingers as if 
looking for something that wasn’t there. The 
crumpled sheets of his letter dropped to the 
deck and lay unheeded. 

Then abruptly he laughed ; it was not a laugh 
common to Englishmen, and so disconcerting 
was the sound that two or three faces lifted from 
the preoccupation of letter or illustrated paper, 
and tranquil ey£s stared curiously. 

" My God !" said the First Lieutenant. " That's 

the best joke—the best joke-" His voice 

dropped low. He handed back the Christ mas- 
card and fumbled blindly for the fallen sheets 
of his letter. One by one he straightened them 
on his knees, smoothing out the creases 
mechanically. 

" The best joke-" He rose to his feet 

with something in his white face that jerked 
the medical man instantly upright beside 
him. 

"Sit down,” said the First Lieutenant, and 
there was a note in his voice the Doctor obeyed, 
because it was sometliing he was still young 
enough to acknowledge. " Listen,” said the 
Lieutenant, in hard, dry tones. " You've got 
to share this—you've all got to share this." 
Papers rustled and every eye w'as on the speaker. 
" It’s—it's too good to keep to oneself. My 
brother ”—h© made a little gesture with the letter 
in his hand—" my brother w as wounded—broken 
thigh—twenty miles behind the line in a base 
hospital—the Huns bombed it in broad daylight, 
with the Red Cross flying on every flagstaff 
and painted on every roof—bombed it in cold 
blood, and killed thirty-four wounded officers 
and men and two V.A.D.'s. They killed my 

brother, and they killed-” He thrust the 

letter into the limp hands of the Surgeon 
Probationer. " You gave me something to read 
just now. Read that! They killed the whitest 



woman—she was trying to save him—with the 
Red Cross on her breast—and his thigh broken. 
Goodwill among men I Love your enemies ! 
Love your-" 

The Gunner came across the mess with his 
heavy tread, his stolid face full of concern. 

" No offence, I’m sure, sir,” he said, glancing 
at the Surgeon. " Mr. Dantham didn’t know— 
how could he ? Nor yet his aunt-” 

The tragedy of one is the tragedy of all in a 
community as small and as intimate as a destroyer 
wardroom ; but the innate sense of justice in the 
Briton's heart found expression in the Gunner's 
inarticulate sympathy. He held no brief for 
the Hun, but he was the champion of the shocked 
Surgeon and Aunt Agatha for all her pacifist 
leanings. 

The Surgeon sat with the unread letter in his 
hands staring up at the First Lieutenant. 

" Oh ! ” he said. " Oh, the,swine l ” A grow T l 
of confirmation ran round the mess, but no one 
addressed the First Lieutenant, direct. 

" Yes,” he said. Bestial swine. Brutal, 
bestial swine. If he'd been killed by the shell 
that, broke his leg I wouldn't have minded. 
That would have been fair fight; and she—if it 
had been septic poisoning or disease; those arc 
the risks all nurses run : the enemies they face 
and fight all day and night. But this f ” Ho 
spoke in low, measured tones. " If I ever get to 
grips with a Huh after tliis——” The mask of 
icy self-control slipped for a moment from his 
face. His features worked and his hands made 
a movement somehow suggestive and brutal. 

" Best have a drink,” said the Gunner, 
soothingly, and as he spoke there was a trampling 
of men's feet overhead, muffled by the snow on 
the thin plating. The Quartermaster's pipe 
rippled and shrilled, to be succeeded by a hoarse 
sing-song bellow. " Boot and saddle ” sounded 
in a cavalry barracks never stirred the stables as 
that rush of unseen feet overhead, breaking 
the peace of a Christmas afternoon in-harbour, 
galvanizing the wardroom jnto sudden activity. 

“ Stand by to slip from the buoy,” said the 
Gunner, and made for the hatchway. But the 
First Lieutenant was before him, bareheaded, 
cramming his Christmas mail into his pocket as 
he swung himself up the iron rungs of the ladder. 

II. 

The Commander, who had been standing 
peering through his glasses for* the last five 
minutes, lowered them suddenly and glanced at 
the chart clamped on the bracket beside him. 

His First Lieutenant continued to stare across 
the grey sea to the north-west. Day was dawning, 
and the spray f flung from the reeling bows of the 
destroyer, was like a frozen whip-lash on their 
faces. ” Yes, that's them,” he said, in a grimly 
ungrammatical undertone. To the naked eye 
nothing was visible above the ragged .skyline, 
but every man on the bridge was standing 
gazing intently in the same direction, as if the 
wind carried with it -the scent of the quarry they 
sought. 

The Commander gave an order to the Signal¬ 
man standing attentive beside the daylight 

^Tigmarfroni 
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searchlight, and 
imme d i a t e 1 y 
the shutters 
broke into a 
chattering 

"Viewhalloa I” 

A blink an¬ 
swered on the 
instant* where, 
two cablet 
astern, the 
second boat in 
the line foh 
lowed in the 
heaving wake. 

Out of the faint 
haze of smoke 
that almost 
screened the 
rest of the 
division from 
view, one after 
1 the other the 
answers flick¬ 
ered, and then 
the leader 
spoke. The 
lightsal l blinked 
back together. 

#+ S I g n a 1 
passed, sir J ,p 
said the Yep 
man. 

11 Right," re¬ 
plied the Com- 
niander. He 
bent over the 
chart again for 
an instant, and, 
straighten i n g, 
gave an order 
to the wheel, 

The leader's bows leaped at a charging sea, 
rose shuddering, and fell away from the wind 
a couple of points ; the drone of the turbines 
below took on a different, highe^ note. The 
Commander turned and glanced along the upper 
deck with a little grim smile above the turns of 
his worsted muffler. The destroyer was stripped 
for the fight, and at tho midship and after guns 
the crews were blowing on their hands and jesting 
amongst themselves. The Gunner sat astride 
the torpedo tube glancing along the sights as the 
twin tubes trained slowly round like ponderous 
accusing finger^! 

H Your brother ain't going to be long 
unavenged," said the Commander to his First 
Lieutenant* as the latter climbed into the /ire- 
control position. " We've caught this party 
cold l " 

The Finat Lieutenant nodded, unsmiling, as he 
turned away. 

We'll sink the lot," he said, “ Rut that's 
too good a death for a Hun. The sea's too clean 

to drown 'em in, I'd—-" He checked the 

sentence and busied himself about his fire- 
control instruments. 

Then out of the north-west came a stutter of 


light. It winked suspiciously, and the Com¬ 
mander laughed, with his hand on the fire-gong 
key. 

" There's my answer, Fritz/ 1 he said, and 
before the words were out of his mouth the 
foremost gun opened fire* You're dev'lish 
good at lauding merchant convoys—let*s sec how 
you take a hiding. u The acrid cordite smoke, as 
his guns gave reply to the German challenge, 
caught him in the throat, and his words ended 
in a cough. 

The German destroyers turned for home, held 
their course for eight bitter minutes, steaming 
hell -for-leather and husbanding their ammuni¬ 
tion. Their instructions were peculiar* inasmuch 
as they were ordered to return at all costs to 
their base. In destroyer warfare the nation 
that holds command of the seas can afford to 
omit this bitter clause from its light-craft's 
sailing orders ; but an Admiralty that knows it 
can send nothing to the succour of its disabled 
adventurers perforce plays for safety. 

The German flotilla leader, bending over his 
chart and stop-watch, deluged with spray from 
falling projectiles, made a rapid mental calcu¬ 
lation and reanfiS 1 fhWwas no tip-and-run 
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business. He had played that game twice and 
brought it off, and played it once too often. In 
golfing parlance, of which he was entirely 
ignorant/he was stymied. 

He laid a smoke-screen, and turned under 
cover of it, avoided a long-distance torpedo by 
six feet* and applied himself to the voice-pipe 
connecting him with the engine-room. What he 
said to the tyond perspiring engineer at the 
other end does not concern this story, because 
a " browning " salvo at four miles' range struck 
his quivering fugitive command amidships, and 
beat her into a flaming, smoking welter of flying 
fragments and spouting foam. 

His opponent saw things appearing above the 
smear of that hasty smoke-screen, things that 
leaped into view against the grey sky and 
descended again into invisibility. He lowered 
his glasses, glanced grinning at his First Lieu¬ 
tenant, and gave another order to the Quarter¬ 
master at the wheel. 

But the Quartermaster was seized with a sudden 
preoccupation. He was leaning back against 
a stanchion with the broken spokes of the wheel 
still in his hands and looking with stupefied 
amazement at the pulsating jet squirting from 
his tlfigh. 

/T&nd steering-gear 1 " bawled the Commander, 
striving to dominate the din of the action with 
a mechanical shout. He jumped the body of ^ 
the Yeoman of Signals, sprawled bloodily across 
the head of the ladder, and stumbled blindly 
down the iron rungs. 

" Give 'em hell. Number One! " he shouted, 
and caught a glimpse of his Sccond-in-Command's 
head and shoulders above the rent and tattered 
splinter-mats. “ The blighters have got our 
range," he muttered, and jls he reached the 
upper deck he saw another torpedo hurtle from 
the tube and vanish in a cloud of spray. 

" Keep it going, boys!" he shouted, as he 
passed the midship gun. " Give it to 'em hot 
and strong 1 " 

The gun-iayer turned from the cye-piece as 
he passed and grinned as the smoking breech 
clanged open. His jumper and jersey were rent 
from shoulder to hip, and he stanched a 
wound with cotton-waste while the loader 
slammed a fresh cartridge home. The destroyer, 
temporarily out of control, fell broadside on to 
the sea; the waves leaped at them and sluiced 
knee-deep across the deck ere the Commander 
reached the after steering position and got the 
kicking hand-w f heel manned. The wind carried 
the sound of cheering to the Commander's ears, 
and he glanced over his shoulder to see the rest 
of the division wheel and go crashing past his 
quarter in a cloud of spray and funnel smoke. 
The next astern had taken charge as the leader 
fell out of line. A burst of shrapnel whipped the 
after funnel into a colander, and the gunner 
rolled into the scuppers, clutched helplessly at 
a cleat, and slid into the embrace of a curling 
sea that folded its arms about him and carried 
him from sight. 

The Lieutenant (E) appeared on deck and 
clawed his way aft through clouds of steam. 

"Main steam-pipe, port engine-room's cut. 


sir." he shouted. " Nine knots is the Dest we'll 
get out of her." He stared ruefully to leeward. 

The fight had swept away to the south, and 
the crippled leader followed, to pass presently 
across the battle's trail. Clinging to lifebuoys 
and scraps of German- wreckage were pitiful 
drenched human beings. Hands waved, white 
faces appeared in the smooth flanks of the waves 
or vanished, smothered in their .breaking crests. 

The Commander jerked the telegraphs and 
surveyed his rolling deck. " Cease fire 1 " he 
bawled, satisfied himself that the battered 
whaler was still seaworthy, and gave the order, 
" Away lifeboat's crew 1 " 

They lowered feer, manned fey men still breath¬ 
less with the exultant flush of battle, some with 
hasty bandages about^them, and*to and fro they 
plied amid that tumbling sea and the unmanned 
foe calling for dear life at their rough hamE. 
The destroyer turned to make a lee, and along 
her rail the ship's company gathered, with 
heaving-lines and lifebuoys. 

A wave passed surging down the ship's side, 
carrying on its crest the head and shoulders of 
a man. His face was ashen grey, and his hands 
grabbed ineffectually at the slipping coils of a 
rope's end thrown from the forecastle. He slid 
helplessly into' the trough of the sea, his eyes 
wide and terrified, staring at the rows of face> 
above him. % 

" 'Ere, Fritz," said a rough voice, " ’ang on ! " 
and another rope jerked and fell with a splash 
beside him. Again the clutching hands went out. 
but his strength was gone. The white face fell 
forward—jerked, back, gasping and choking— 
the hands went up. 

" Gangway, you fools ! He'll drown 1 " Two 
able seamen, leaning over the side—one had 
escaped from a German prison camp six months 
previously, and was enjoying himself—were 
thrust apart; a burly figure in socks, and divested 
of his reefer jacket, steadied himself with one 
hand on a davit while he measured the distance, 
and dived. 

" Number One 1 " gasped the incredulous 
Commander. " Don't tell me that’s the First 
Lieutenant ? " 

" Yessir," said the wardroom steward, who 
had been passing up ammunition, with a cigar¬ 
ette behind his ear, and a hastily-collected 
gallery of lady-loves' photographs projecting 
from his breast-pocket. 

" Yessir." Adding, as one in the confidence 
of the wardroom: 'Im as lost 'is brother, 

bombed by them 'Lias. Actin' regardless, you 
might say." 

The First Lieutenant, treading water, was 
effecting a businesslike bowline under the arm- 
pits of the drowning -1 man, and avoiding bis 
enfeebled embrace with considerable presence 
of mind. 

Finally the two were hauled inboard and the 
ship's company raised a cheer. 

" Shut up, will you 1 " spluttered the Fir->t 
Lieutenant, angrily, wringing the w*ater from 
liis sodden nether garments. He avoided the 
eye of his Commanding Officer. 

The ship’s company under direction of the 
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.Surgeon, applied themselves to first aid with all 
the enthusiasm of victors and amateurs in the 
gentle art of saving life. The whaler, laden with 
dii icd and bedraggled captives, was pulling 
wearily up to the quarter, rising and plunging 
in the steep seas. The business of the ensuing 


five minutes brought the Commander and bis 
First Lieutenant face to face. 

Funny little fellow, ain't you ? ,r said the 
former, 

JJ Bah l ,J said the Lieutenant. Then added, 
savagely, ** You wait till next time I ,f 1 
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We have on more than one occasion published selections of pictures from our 
lively American contemporary. Here are some more. 
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DISTINGUISHED INVENTORS, BEARING THEIR LATEST WAR DEVICES, WAIT UPON THE 
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Officer Commanding Tuhxcti : “Look out T 
Sammy ! We're going to have a gas attack, foil owed 
by hot work at dose quarters.” 



“ I J M GLAD MV WIFE A1N*T HERE. 

ME TIDY THIS Up/’ 


she'd make 



ULTIMATUM. 

Father of Daughterss * f Unless you want tne 
lo call the police, you've got to steal that piano r* 




fortratt dp pacifist. 



YOU NEEDN'T LAUGH. it's NO JOKE to BITK 
A MAN WITH A WOODEN LEG ” 



HOUSEHOLD NOTE. 

To avoid tiie pjpur pf onions, peel them under 
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WHAT JOB WOULD HAVE DUXti ll BIS WELL- 
KNOWS PATIENCE HAH BEEN TRIED BY A 
TACIT 1ST. 


HOW THE YOUNG HUSBAND FELT WHEN HE ME 
THOSE DOMESTIC-SCIENCE DUMPLINGS* 
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Mfom Neddie 



DELA1DE, the m\der-housemaid 
at Belmont, was a very shy, 
diffident girl \ so much so that, 
dressing for her evening out, 
she blushed at the sight of her 
brilliant new bat* She felt that 
it she had been pretty it would 
have been easy enough to carry 
off such a hat; but she wasn't pretty, like Edith, 
the parlourmaid, and she knew it. She was not 
grand and dashing like Mrs, Vaughan, the cook ; 
not elegant and graceful like Emily, the head- 
housemaid ; not even black-haired and pale- 
faced, or full of fascinating sauce and impudence, 
like Loo, the kitchenmaid. When chaffed she 
never had an answer ready, and if she thought 
of one afterwards she was too timid to go back 
and say it. 

She looked out of the window of her attic 
bedroom and wondered if Lyndhurst, the small 
house on the other side of the road, would ever 
Jet again. It was beginning to have a shabby, 
war-battered aspect, in painful contrast to the 
general prosperity of Hill Hoad* Between the 
side walls of Lyndhurst -and the villa next to it 
she had a fine view of the clustering roofs of the 
suburb ; and further off she could see the open 
country, ami the main line of the South-Western 
Kail way, along which the troop trains had 
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already been running for nearly three years. 
Unseen, at the bottom of Hill Road, was the 
corner round which you plunged into traffic, 
gaiety, noise—trams and omnibuses passing 
by; the big public-houses, shops, cinema 
theatres ; life. It was at" this corner that young 
men used to hang about, waiting for the young 
ladies of Hill Road on their evenings out. But 
no young man had ever waited there for Adelaide.-. 

Thinking of the corner, she felt almost too 
shy to face it—especially in her new hat* But 
it was her evening out, and she had to go out. 
Prescntly she had sidled round the corner and 
was in the crowd of the big street* In spite of 
the hat nobody took the least notice of her ; 
she might have been invisible ; and gradually 
she became less self-conscious and more capable 
of enjoying her promenade. By the time she 
had reached the third picture palace, and was 
standing outside it looking at the posters and 
the photographs, she had quite forgotten herself. 

<r JOAN OF ARC. Hie film that aroused a 
nation." She stood gaping at the highly- 
coloured p3rtrait of a young lady in armour on 
a white horse. “ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
Do not miss it. It has moved young and old on 
both sides of the Atlantic* You cannot see it* 
and go away j ust the same as you were before.'* 

What did that last bit mean ? Adelaide raised 
her gloved hand and felt her hat, with a return 
of uneasiness,. And then the young soldier spoke 
to her. 

Going inside ? Jl 

“ Beg pardon ? Jl said Adelaide, almost faint¬ 
ing from the suddenness of this surprise attack 

" I passed the remark, whether you were 
going in to see the show.", 

" I wasn't intending," Adelaide gasped. 

" No more was I," said the soldier ; 44 that is, 
not alone. But I don't mind if you don't. Shall 
us ? ,J 

Adelaide was speechless. 

'* Come on, then," said the soldier; and he 
led her through the liall to the pay-box. 

" I got my purse," said Adelaide, finding her 
voice in the closeness of the danger. 

" I treat.* 1 

" Oh, no—please. 1 ' 

He had done it, paid for both; and next 
moment he was holding her iimijy by the ami, 
guiding her through the darkness, keeping her 
off many toes that she would otherwise have 
martyrized, preventing her from sitting on a 
strange gentleman's lap, and finally depositing 
her in an unoccupied seat side by side with 
himself. Her heart was beating wildly, her 
thoughts were in a whirl* She was out with a 
soldier* being stood treat to the pictures. 
Breathing fast, she peered towards the stage* 

It was the eijid of a prairie sketch. As usual* 
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the ashfciifr and his posse were arriving at a 
gallop. They released the man bound to the tree, 
and the lights went up ; and Adelaide saw* the 
closely packed audience, and stealthily glanced at 
her soldier, lie was sunburnt, young, fair-haired, 
War nougat,'* said a brightly-dressed girl- 
attendant, coining along the gangway with a 
small tray of boxes. ** War nougat. Nougat 
bits. Very sweet, Nice nutty flavour." 

'* Here, miss/' said the soldier. if Give me a 
tax, please* How much ? “ . qqjj 


44 Two shillings. Thank you/ 1 
* + Do you eat that stuff ? ,J asked Adelaide* 
determined to make conversation* 

" No, but I expect you do/' and he handed 
her the box of war sweets, 

" Oh, no, I couldn't think—I can't allow- 
ri Gammon* Don't be huffy about it. Why 
nut ? I meant no offence-" 

And Adelaide, to her indescribable surprise, 
saw' that he vvas blushing ; and a %vondcrful, 
but very WfiMBPkibfff li&ca flashed into her 
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min{i. Could it be possible that he was almost 
as shy by nature as she was ? 

“I'm not offended," she hastened to assure 
liim. 44 I think it's very kind of you, only-" 

44 That's all right, then," and he smiled at her.* 
“ I'm on leave, I am. I saved up for it." 

The lights went down, and a brief, exhilarating 
interlude entitled "The Runaway Motor-Car " 
was vividly presented. Adelaide sucked her 
sweets, and laughed at the runaway car until she 
nearly choked. When the lights went up again 
the soldier was wiping tears from his eyes. 

44 I do like a laugh," he explained, as he slowly 
recovered his composure. 44 My name's Budd— 
Dick Budd. You haven't told me your name 
yet." 

44 My name's Cross—Ad'laide Cross," said 
Adelaide, carefully imitating the formula. 

44 I'm out in France, with my battalion. The 
Sixteenth Battalion." 

44 It's dreadful out there, isn't it ? " 

44 No, it's right enough." 

44 You say that, but I don't expect you mean 
it." * 

44 O* course I do," and he looked hard at her, 
as though not understanding why she should 
doubt his word. 

44 Were you always a soldier—I mean, before 
the war ? " 

44 No, I was in a warehouse." 

Never in her life had Adelaide experienced 
such a sequence of pleasurable, sensations— 
delicious flutter of excitement, laughter, sucking 
sweets ; and now an unforced flow of conver¬ 
sation ; a swiftly evoked mysterious sympathy 
that made confpanionship joy, that destroyed 
bashfulness. 

44 When it's over what will you do—go back 
into business ? " 

44 Not me, Ad'laide. No, I shall go out to the 
Colonies." 

Then the lights went down again, and the 
piece of the evening began. 

One was introduced to a charming Americarf 
girl who had dressed for a fancy ball as Joan 
of Arc. In this costume she showed herself to 
her elder brother, a man of considerable position 
under the Government, who expressed admiration 
of the attractive costume by face and gesture, 
and finally asked her a simple question in large 
plain handwriting. 

44 Who was Joan of Arc ? " 

No question could have been more opportune ; 
for most of the audience, including Adelaide, 
were anxious for full information on the point. 

The young lady replied to him with a concise 
written statement; and, time being permitted 
for it to soak into the audience, all became 
duly seized of the historical or traditional facts 
with regard to the Maid of Orleans. 

The elder brother immediately changed the 
conversation, becoming frowningly serious, and 
saying to his sister :— 

44 The war is not going well. There are too 
many sleepers. I despair of waking them” 

Then, after the ball, the young lady went 
about America on a white hopse with a banner, 
and woke the sleepers. Everybody flocked to the 
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banner. The women as well as the men—both 
sexes could help. 

But this was not all. Next one saw her in 
the war itself. She had travelled with the horse. * 
and on its back in France she did remark¬ 
able things. The generals trusted her more and 
more, ahd when they had given her full powers 
she fairly got the Huns on the run. But at 
length the routed commander-in-chief of the 
enemy by subterfuge captured her, and shot her 
as vengeance, while the* whole mob were hurry^ 
ing back to Berlin. Her last words flashed upon 
the -screen :— 

44 1 do not die in vain . Those I have awakened 
will not sleep until the work is done” 

Of course, the unrolling of this drama took a 
considerable time; the film was a long one ; 
intervals were allowed. During the intervals 
Adelaide talked volubly to her companion. Her 
face was flushed, her eyes glowed, her voice 
shook a little with emotion ; she had been carried 
completely out of herself. She was a different 
girl. But for the hat, her fellow-servants would 
not have recognized her if they/had seen her 
chattering to the soldier. 

44 Dick, is it like that out there ? ", 

44 Well, I can't exactly say I've seen such 
things myself. I've been mostly in Flanders 
and down by Arras. I don't quite, follow how 
she got up so far.like. Mostly the girls—you 
know, the ones in khaki as well as the nurses— 
aren't allowed not to come up beyond the 
principal headquarters. I should have thought 
the military police would have stopped her." 

44 But it was the generals invited her—to save 
the situation." 

44 Ah." , 

44 Dick. Tell me true. Where the girls do get 
to—are they ever under fire ? " 

44 You bet. They get shelled proper now and 
again. Why, you’ll see the nurses* flames in the 
lists." > 

44 Then if a girl showed herself what Joan of 
Arc showed herself ! " 

Dick saw her home right up Hill Road to the 
gate of Belmont, where they lingered talking 
confidentially. It was a splendid summer night, 
and Adelaide looked up at the moonlit sky 
wondering if the fine atmospheric conditions 
would tempt Hun raiders. Instead of thinking 
about the coal-cellanas a refuge, she imagined 
herself seated in a battle-'plane high up there 
waiting to drive off the intruders. She felt like 
a sleeper awakened; great thoughts stirred 
in her. 

44 Ad'laide, you see I like you." 

44 I like you, too, Dick." 

They promised to write to each other, and 
moved up the road a little way to exchange 
postal addresses that they scribbled in the 
shaded light by a lamp-post. 

44 I shall come straight to see you next leave. 

I'd come again this leave, if I wasn't booked 
down home at Poole." 

44 You mayn’t find me here, Dick. But I'D 
write and tell you wherever I go to." 

44 Promise—and kiss on your promise. I like 

you, Ad'laide." 

J gun a I from 
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r4 ADELAIDE STOOD BY THE KITCHEN TABLE AT BELMONT AND TALKED To HE K * ELLOW-SERVANTS/* 


M I like you + Dick, But, Dick* Isliahi't never 
marry you unless I feel I'm worthy of you/' 
ri Well, I haven't gone so far as to ask you 
that, have 1 ? 11 Then, as if struck by an un- 
gaJlant turn in these words, or as if suddenly 
making up his mind, he said, with firmness : 
-f But, you know, I want for us to be engaged 
like/’ 

Adelaide answered not firmly of tone, for there 
was a little break in her voice, but with a decision 
of purpose that was unmistakable 

" No, Dick, you go away from me free, an' 
you'Ll come back to me free. Think of your duty 
first, an' me afterwards. An', an' remember my 
words* I sha'n't never consent to marry you 
unless I feel in me own self I'm worthy of you/' 
As Adelaide said these and other astounding 
things, trifling with an otfer that would have 
seemed fantastically advantageous a few hours 
ago, ahe looked upward to the summer sky, 
Tears had come to her eyes, and unconsciously 


she raised her hand, assuming the exact attitude 
of the film young lady during the delivery of 
that last speech; 44 Those i have awakened will 
not sleep until the work is done/* 

" I aha'n't change my mind, Adelaide." 
n Nor I mine. Good-bye, dear," 

And they hugged and parted* 

With the feel of his lips still on her face f and 
the pressure of his amis still seeming to encircle 
her body, Adelaide stood by the kitchen table 
at Belmont and talked to her fellow-servants. 

*' 1 don’t understand you/' said Mrs. Vaughan, 
the cook, loftily, 

'■ And I don’t understand you” said Adelaide, 
- r But I begin to. There's many things in tins 
house wants understanding. The missis— Mrs. 
Carter—she's easily understood. Keep the 
home fires burning. That's to say, five able- 
bodied women, who might be helping to win 
the war, kep' here to coddle and fuss over one 
idle w'oman-iagil'ibdrfiaCiTrtdow, too. Funny she 
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and the dog would look if they met the enemy 
advancing round the comer 1 " 

" Oh, we've heard that tale before," said 
Edith, the parlourmaid. 

“ And much you'd have done to prevent it 
coming true. You take the dog out regular, 
don't you, morning and evening, in almost all 
weathers ? And Mrs. Carter she gives you a 
blouse—one she's tired of wearing—for your 
devotion to Bingo, doesn't she ? I understand 
that part of it. But I tell you, cook, and you, 
too, Edith—I tell the lot of you, I don't under¬ 
stand how you've the face to carry on witrf it. 
And I don't understand how you'll look—but 
precious foolish, I guess—when the boys come 
home an' ask you, some of ’em, what you've 
done to help the cause-" 

It was not new; but, coming from such a 
quarter, it created a considerable sensation. In 
the old-time melodramas an immense effect used 
to be produced when the supposed deaf-mute, 
suddenly abandoning his disguise, defied and 
harangued the oppressors ; and the effect of 
Adelaide's outburst was essentially of the same 
character. She, the tongue-tied, the down¬ 
trodden, had found a voice and disclosed herself 
as outrageously uppish in spirit. Surprise robbed 
her hearers if all power of repartee ; for once it 
was they and not Adelaide who had no answer 
ready. 

Next day she gave notice, announcing as her 
reason for departure that she felt " a call " to 
go straight out to the war. * 

" Something of this has reached my ears 
already," said Mrs. Carter; " and I think you 
are talking, and evid<%ftly wanting to act, in a 
foolish manner—in a manner rather ungrateful 
to me, Adelaide, who have tried so hard to keep 
things together, and make you all comfortable, 
during this dreadful war, at great sacrifices to 
myself." 

in fact, this was the first defection in the* 
domestic ranks, and Mrs. Carter had considered 
the matter with care. She did not attach any 
value to Adelaide's services ; if the truth must 
be confessed, Adelaide, as well as being shy and 
awkward, had shown herself to be slkck and 
incompetent; so that, in spite of the disgusting 
difficulties of life caused by this wretched war, 
Mrs. Carter did not doubt that she could secure 
a better second housemaid in Adelaide's place. 
But the danger was that the rest of the house¬ 
hold might be upset. Anything to prevent that. 
When one goes, another follows. Stifling her 
pride and irritation, therefore, Mrs. Carter spoke 
to the would-l>e deserter in a tone of affectionate 
sympathy. 

" Adelaide, I honour the emotion that moves 
you, and I'll say no more of my own wishes. 
But, with the best will in the world, you don't 
know what you are undertaking. Believe me; 
you are not strong enough." 

" Joan of Arc," said Adelaide, " was only a 
poor weak girl. Yet she drove the English out 
of France." 

" But you don't want to do that," said Mrs. 
<arter. " Now you're talking like a pro-German. 
I don't think you know yourself what you vant." 


" Oh, yes, 1 do," said Adelaide. " I want to 
fight for the freedom of the world, and not lie 
snug a-bed and eat regular meals here, when 
half humanity’s starving and bleeding." 

£fter that there was no more to be said. The 
only thing was to get rid of her at once. 

" But leaving me, as you do," said Mrs. Carter, 
" without serving your month, you go, of CQurs*, 
without your money.” 

" I prefer to go without my money," said 
Adelaide, loftily. 

Within an hour she had packed her trunk, and 
a taxi-cab stood outside the front door of Belmont. 

" Good-bye," said Adelaide to her fellow- 
servants. " You won't never see me again." 

They clustered at the side entrance and on 
the gravel drive to watch her roll away; and 
Mrs. Carter came down among them, laying 
dignity aside for once, jpid encouraging them to 
mock and make merry at the deserter's expense. 
She was most anxious to shatter any dangerous 
thoughts that might have been set working. 
Nothing is so efficacious as ridicule. 

" Joan of Arc 1 " said Mrs. Carter, laughing 
as if hugely amused. " Sh& called herself Joan 
of Arc. Joan of Arc going to buy a tin sword 
and a paste-board helmet." And she laughed 
again. 44 Oh, dear, how silly people can be 1 " 

And by the way in which the servants laughed 
and echoed the name of Joan of Arc she felt sure 
that the danger was averted. r * 

Adelaide tried to be a W.A.A.C., to be a 
W.R.E.N;, an A.S.C. M.T.O.,,a V.4.D.; she 
tried for all the letters of the alphabet; but 
everywhere she was rejected. Most unfortunately 
for her, at this period the authorities had decided 
that they did not want any more women for 
service with the armies in France. People at 
recruiting offices sent Adelaide on to munition* ; 
but here again she met with disappointment. 
None but skilled hands were required. Every¬ 
where she was confronted with lists of printed 
questions ; and when she showed that she had 
no qualifications for war-work, people asked her, 
orally, even more distressing questions. 

44 Can you cook ? " 

44 Are you a really good housemaid ? " 

" Have you had practice in waiting at table ? " 

There was a chance, possibly, of putting her 
into a work-girls' canteen ; but even this chance 
sooif vanished. Besides, she did not want to 
wash plates or sweep floors here in England ; 
she wanted to get across the water and do great 
deeds in France. The spirit that had been 
aroused in her still burned 'brightly, but the 
sense of failure fell cold upon her. At night she 
used to weep piteously, thinking of her soldier 
boy and all the other brave lads out there; and 
in imagination she saw the uniformed girls 
waving their hands to them, calling out 
44 Cheerio," perhaps even blowing kisses to 
them as they marched by along the dusty roads 
up towards the battle front. Why might not 
she do even so much as that ? Why was fate 
so cruel ? 

She had spent nearly all her savings ; she 
dared not go tumo to Kex mother and father m 
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Wiltshire, At last, driven by necessity, she 
accepted the offer of a domestic servant's place. 

The offer came from a lady she had met 
at sonic employment committee rooms ; a 
businesslike, quick-speaking lady called Miss 
1'inlay son. 

* r By an accident, it so happens that 1 am in 
sure need of a housemaid. Three kept—cook, 
house, and parlour* Happy, comfortable home— 
but, mind you, I expect to see the work properly 
done. Very good. Then I am prepared to take 
you at once—if character from last place proves 
satisfactory/* 

if The lady I was with," said Adelaide, “couldn't 
but give me a good character—but, ma'am, 1 
simply Can't apply for it/' 

" Why ? “ 

Poor Adelaide explained all 
the circumstances. She had 
left in order to enrol herself 
in the army; she had spoken 
strongly on the duty o i giving 
your fife to your country ; 
they had attempted to laugh 
her down. If they learned 
that all the Jino talk had 
ended in this, they would 
laugh louder than ever. 

What w a s 
the lady‘s name 
and address ? " 

** I'd rather 
not tell you even 
that/* said Ade¬ 
laide. " I don't 
want no commu¬ 
nication of any 
sort with them/* 

Miss Finlay- 
son looked hard 
at Adelaide, and 
then came to a 
prompt decision 
,f Adelaide, j 
■will risk it. You 
appear, honest. 

Your story is 
corrobora t c d 
to a certain ex¬ 
tent—by your 
a pplication* 
here and else^ 
where* Come 
early to-morrow 
morning, ft is 
a thing I would 
never have done 
iu peace time 
But the times 
arc not normal, 
there's mi get¬ 
ting away fro it 
it/' 

And she told 
Adelaide how to 
find No. j8 ( 

Berwick Road, 

Hammersmith. 


Adelaide settled down in Berwick Road, and 
a dull apathy possessed her. It was a relief 
perhaps to have some regular meals again, for she 
had been going rather short of food lately; but 
she felt that her heart was almost broken* In 
spite of every effort to appear cheerful, she wrote 
dolorous letters t6 Private Budd* B.E + F, Her 
fellow-servants were easy enough to get on withj 
and they left her unmolested in her sadness 
They were nothing like so fine and ladylike ns 
the maids at Mrs. Carter's. 

They saw little of their mistress, who was out 
early and late at her committees and hospitals* 




THEY CLUSTERED AT THE 5IIJE ENTRANCE AND ON THE GRAVEL DRIVE To 
W ATCH HER KO^L'I*IBWMITTQITI 
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She worked hard herself, and she did not like to 
see others slacking. She blended something of 
the war spirit into her admonitions, but to 
Adelaide it did not seem to be the real true flame 
of patriotism. 

44 Now, don't go to sleep over it—not in war¬ 
time/' Miss Finlayson would say. 44 Remember 
there's a war on. We all have to do our bit. 
And one can do one’s bit here just as usefully 
as anywhere else." 

Nevertheless, on the whole, Adelaide liked her 
in a dull, apathetic way; and she accepted 
occasional rebukes without murmuring. 

After about a month the household moved. 
Miss Finlay son carried through the operation 
as though she had been a regimental transport 
officer, ordering about the old men as they loaded 
the two pantechnicon vans, inspecting the rather 
scraggy horses, and seeing that they were pro¬ 
perly fed before she gayp the word to move off. 
She had secured a private omnibus for herself, 
the three servants, and all the light baggage. 
There was so much of this light stuff that it 
seemed as if they would never pack in. But 
Miss Finlayson managed it somehow ; and off 
they went, so deeply buried in parcels that they 
could scarcely see one another. Adelaide sat 
nursing band-boxes, brooding sadly, and looking 
with lack-lustre eyes at vistas of unknown 
streets as the omnibus slowly and heavily jogged 
along. It was a tedious, unending drive. 

44 Now we are not far off," said Miss Finlayson, 
at last. 

Adelaide had been dreaming. She roused 
herself, and, glancing through the window of 
the omnibus door with faintly awakened interest, 
gave a little start. She had seen this street 
before ; that bootshop was an old friend—one, 
two, three cinema palaces, all three familiar to 
her. At the place where roads meet, among the 
trams, near the comer by the big public-houses, 
the omnibus lurched and began to turn in the 
direction of Hill Road. 

44 Where are we going ? " gasped Adelaide. 

" What's the name of your.house ? " 

14 Lyndhurst," said Miss Finlayson, briskly, y 
'* We are close to it now. I recognize the acacia 
tree/' 

In another minute the omnibus stopped out¬ 
side the newly-painted woodwork of Lyndhurst. 

It was the little unoccupied house immediately 
opposite to Belmont, Adelaide's old home. 

She was overwhelmed. 

Her main thought was to escape discovery by 
the servants at Belmont. She tried also to hide 
from tradesmen s boys who might recognize her. 
She never went out except after dark, and then 
heavily veiled. But it was all no good. One 
morning the milkman spotted her cleaning the 
steps of Lyndhurst. 

44 Bless mo. Miss Cross, isn't it—that used to 
be over the way ? " 

A day or two afterwards he addressed her 
facetiously, and she knew at once that he had 
betrayed her. 

44 Yes, they was surprised across the road. 
They all sends their compliments. They tell 


me," and he sniggered, 44 as you’ve changed 
your nam£. Not AdTaide any more, but Jane. 
Jane of Hark, eh ? Haw, liaw." 

It was bitter to think of hpw they "were all 
deriding her. Mrs. Carter had kept her com¬ 
mand together ; all of them were still there— 
although the milkman said that Loo had some 
ideas of going on the music-hall stage and 
earning big money. 

As the months passed, Adelaide carried a 
heart of lead beneath her print and serge dresses. 
Nowhere but here would she have suffered so 
grievously from the sense of failure. She was 
sustained only by two letters from Private Budd. 
In one of these he said, 44 I have not changed 
my, mind " ; in the other he said, 44 We been 
through a lot lately " ; and at the end of each 
he set down signs of multiplication that meant 
kisses. She cried over these letters in secret, 
but there was bitterness to her even in the 
affectionate symbols. She was not worthy of 
him, and never likely to be. Wh^n she read 
the war news, and tried to imagine what he and 
the others were enduring, she felt that she would 
not be able to look liirn in the face—if he ever 
returned to her. 

Very dark thoughts came to poor Adelaide 
now that all the bright ones had gone. She had 
been ready to give her life to her country, but 
they would not take it; and she thought some¬ 
times that she would take it herself. 

Then Miss Finlayson's parlourmaid left, and 
Adelaide took on the parlourmaid's work as 
well as her own. She did not mind the extra 
labour ; indeed, in that it gave her less time for 
sad reveries, it was welcome. Miss Finlayson 
praised h^r highly for thus throwing herself into 
the breach. 

“I hope to relieve-you by the week-end, 
Adelaide ; and 1 ,'m really grateful for the way 
you've tackled it." 

44 Oh, it’s nothing/' said Adelaide. 

“ How do you mean, nothing ? I think it’s 
a great deal r and you've done it splendidly." 

44 It's all child's play," said Adelaide, 

44 compared with what they’re doing out in 
France." 

44 Bravo! " cried Miss Finlayson, cordially. 
44 That’s the spirit," and she gave Adelaide a pat 
of approval on the shoulder. 

A little later it was agreed between them that 
the parlourmaid should not be replaced ; Adelaide 
would carry on. 

She worked hard now, harder and harder. 
She had, it must be owned, never really worked 
before ; but that thought of France, and what 
was happening there, made toil seem easy and 
fatigue one's proper portion. She used to say to 
herself, 44 If I 4 d had my wish and been accepted 
I'd never have been off duty ; I'd have had to 
march fifteen miles on end like those girls in 
the newsj)aper ; I'd 'a' bin busy all through the 
night as well as day." So she. took a sort of 
melancholy pleasure in not sparing herself; she- 
did far more than was necessary ; and soon she 
began to find in the work almost an anodyne for 
failure and disappointment. 

4 It is no ioniplinient,' " said Miss Finlayson. 
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"You are making me a good deal ifiore comfort¬ 
able than when we had Eliza/' 

" Oh, don't mention it, ma'am,” said Adelaide. 

During the fogs and frosts of Winter the cook's 
health began to fail, and, unknown to Miss Finlay- 
son, Adelaide was doing a lot of cook’s work 
also. Adelaide liked it; this learning how to 
cook brought a new faint interest to her weary 
life. The cook used to sit in an arm-chair by ffie 
dresser, sighing, and giving directions. 

Upstairs in the dining-room Adelaide asked, 
shyly, while she cleared the table. " Did you lijce 
the cabinet pudding, ma'am ? ” 

” Yes. Tell Mrs. Smiles excellent . I must say 
old Smiles can cook plain fare against anybody. 
If she ever broke down I don't know what I 
should do. The war is making existence more 
difficult every day. - Cooks are like diamonds 
now—fetch any money.” 

In February the blow that Miss Finlayson 
dreaded fell upon her; Mrs. Smiles showed 
symptoms of pleurisy, and had to be removed 
to a hospital. Adelaide carried on. ” If you 
don't mind,” she said, " I'd much prefer you 
didn't get another. I shall be happier doing it 
all alone, and I promise you sha'n't suffer.” 

” Adelaide, I admire your pluck and good feel¬ 
ing, but you reaHy can't do the work of three. 
You will simply kill yourself in attempting it.” 

” Oh, no, ma'am, that's all right. Give me 
a trial, anyways.” 

The trial was made, and Miss Finlayson did 
not suffer—far from it. She had never been so 
comfortable in her life. Adelaide, always im¬ 
proving, by the summer had developed into that 
greatest of hoifc&hold treasured—a perfect general 
servant. It was not only that she got through 
the work of three people, she did it. so much 
better. The brass was always shining the steps 
were spotless, the hot water was never cold ; 
and, as a tour de force , or crowning proof of 
energy, Adelaide allotted a day in each week 
to give one of the rooms a thorough spring 
cleaning. 

” Oh, my dear girl,” said Miss Finlayson one 
evening in a burst of genuine enthusiasm after 
her good dinner, “ what a wife you will make ! 
What a wife you will make, some day, when the 
war is over ! ” 

Adelaide flushed, then turned pale, and her 
lips trembled. 

” Are you engaged, Adelaide ? ” N 

” No, ma'am. But I have a friend, and Ihn very 
anxious about him,” and Adelaide began to cry. 

It was so long since she had heard from him, 
and she doubted if her own letters ever reached 
him. At night she used to have dreadful dreams 
that he was killed, or taken prisoner, or that he 
had quite forgotten her. But for the hard work, 
she would have gone out of her mind from 
anxiety. Then, when the summer was nearly 
over, the milkman brought across the road a 
letter that Dick had addressed to her at Belmont. 
Her hand shook so much that the milkman had 
to carry the milk for her into the kitchen. She 
waited until he had gone before she opened 
Dick's letter. 

He was alive, not a prisoner, and he still 
VoL hrii.—6. 


remembered her. He had been transferred to 
another battalion, which had done a lot of 
moving about as well as a lot of fighting. But 
now things were quieter, and he hoped to get a 
turn of leave before long. He reproached her for 
not writing, and he put a great number of signs 
of multiplication or addition after his signature. 

That afternoon she overcame her pride and 
reluctance, and, going across the road, faced her 
old fellow-servants at Belmont. It was an ordeal, 
but it had to be gone through. She was obliged 
to ask them a favour. She begged that if her 
soldier turned up there looking lor her, he might be 
sent at once to the correct address. She could not 
risk the chance of misunderstanding or delay when 
Dick came round the comer and up Hill Road. 

” A soldier ? ” said Loo, wickedly. ” I suppose 
you mean a brother officer ? ” 

" Yes, of course,” said Mrs. Vaughan ; “ she's 
a * General ' now, and we mustn't forget it.” 

And they chaffed her unmercifully. 

M To be sure. When you went into fhe Army 
we knew you'd do well, but we never thought 
you'd go up so rapid as to be a # General ' within 
the year. No one under you, and no one above 
you—you must feel grand. People used to look 
down on ‘ Generals ' in the old days, counting 
them as mere drudges ; but times are changed, 
aren't they, Emily ? " 

Adelaide bore it all without flinching, or 
attempting to answer back. She felt the pin¬ 
pricks, but they were nothing to what she had 
experienced from her own thoughts. 

It was in September when he came, still day¬ 
light after a warm day ,* and by providential 
good fortune Miss Finlayson was dining out and 
would not be back till late. They went out 
together, and along unfrequented footpaths 
between the villas and the fields. At such 
moments as the paths were quite empty they 
did a lot ?f hugging ; and, really, to any tender¬ 
hearted person it would have been touching to 
hear them talk to each other. 

Adelaide told him all about it—her high 
aspirations, her vow to do something great or 
perish in the attempt, and her total and miserable 
failure. Before she had finished she was sobbing 
on his shoulder. 

” I tried, Dick—I did try. An' they—they 
wouldn't let me. An' I've worked, Dick. I've 
learnt to cook real well. I do the whole house 
for her, and she praises me. I'm not the helpless, 
useless girl I was—but when I think of all I 
dreamed and hoped, I feel I've nothing to live 
for, and I want to go straight to the river and 
commit suicide." 

” No, don't do that,” said Dick. ” Live for 
my fcake. We'll be married soon’s .the war’s 
over.' And we’ll light out for the Colonies. All 
this cooking and housekeeping, what you speak 
of, will come in very handy out there.” 

Then they went to the cinema theatre—the 
one where they had first met—and sat with 
clasped hands, except when the lights were up. 
The* saw runaway motor-cars, and jolly Wild 
West scenes with the sheriff and his posse ; and 
Adelaide felt Lappy again. 
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PERPLEXITIES 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 



437.—A NEW MATCH PUZZLE. 

I AM the proud possessor of a box of matches 
inherited from a rich but honest relative. I find that 
I can form with them any given pair of these four 
regular figures, using all the matches every time. 
Thus, if there were eleven matches, I could form with 
them, as shown, the triangle and pentagon or the 


AUOO 


pentagon and hexagon, or the square and triangle (by 
using only three matches in the triangle) ; but could 
not with eleven matches form the triangle and hexagon, 
or the square and pentagon, or the square and hexagon. 
Of course, there must be the same number of matches 
in every side of a figure. Now, what is the smallest 
number of matches I can have in the box ? 


438.—DIGITAL COINCIDENCES. 

If I multiply, and also add, 9 and 9 I get 81 and 18, 
which contain the same figures. If I multiply and add 
2 and 47 I get 04 and 49—the same figures. If I 
multiply and ada 3 and 24 I get the same figures— 
72 and 27. Can you find two numbers that when 
multiplied and added will, in this simple manner, 
produce the same three figures ? 


439.—MAKING A PENTAGON. 

The solution to the following will be found very 
interesting if the reader has not seen it before. I want 
to form a regular pentagon, but the only thing at hand 
happens to be a rectangular strip of paper. How* am 
I to do it without pencil, compasses, scissors, or any¬ 
thing else whatever but my fingers ? 


440.—A THREfc-MOVER. 


BLACK. 



AVHITK. 

Mate in three moves. 


Here is another three-mover with few* pieces. It if 
by Jespersen, of Copenhagen, and is not difficult. _ 


441.— A WORD SQUARE. 

The teeming crowds to fourth were hurrying. 
Riding, driving, running, scurrying, 

Covering first • n every side. 

44 They come ! But stay ! It fifths, alas ! 

A man is stretched upon the grass ! 99 

To third himself he tried. 

And now a woman, worn and white. 

To buy my second spends her mite, 

Because the fellow died. 


A POSY OF POSERS. 

Solutions to Last MontVs Puzzles. 


The letter addressed— 

WOOD 

JOHN 

ENGLAND 

was intended for John Underwood, Andover, England. 
(That is, JOHN under WOOD and over ENGLAND.) 

In the case of the walking puzzle, the distance 
between the tw'o places must have been 18 miles. The 
meefing points were 10 miles from A.... and 12 miles 

from B. Simply multiply 10 (the first distance) 

by 3 and deduct the second distance, 12. Could any¬ 
thing be simpler ? Try other distances for the meeting 
points (taking care that the first meeting distance is 
more than two-thirds of the second) and you will find 
the little rule will always .work. 

The five missing words, composed of the same 
seven letters, are ASPIRER, PARRIES, RAPIERS, 
REPAIRS, and PRAISER, in their order. 

Digitized byGoO^lc 


Hilman’s puzzle 
of the numbered 
square is solved 
as shown in the 
annexed diagram. 

It wi 1 be found 
that the numbers 
in each of the four 
strings correctly 
add up 20. 

The two num¬ 
bers, composed 
only of ones that 
sum. and multi¬ 
ply alike, are 11 
and i.t. In both cases the result is 12.1. 

To solve the 44 Flanders Wheel " puzzle, move the 
counters in the following order: A'NDAFLND 

Original from 
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A.FDNLDRSDLNAFRSERSLNA L—30 
moves in all. 

The precocious youngster’s mother had , fifteen 
apples at the start. 

In attempting to solve the “ Find the Cat ” puzzle 
it is necessary to remember that there are various 
kinds of cats. For example, there is the domestic cat, 
the nautical cat, the mechanical cat, and also the 
punitive cat, or cat-o’-nine-tails. The reader is apt, 
for some reason or other, to confine his investigations 
to the domestic variety alone. It is, therefore, not 
surprising if he is led off the scent by the tail coming 
out of the barrel. Yet if he had happened to have 
made a study of the recondite laws governing these 
feline and canine appendages he would know that if a 
cat has any black fur on its body the tip of its tail 
will be black, while if a dog has any white hair the 
tip of its tail will be white. The tail in question is 
therefore the tail of a dog, and we*have to look else¬ 
where for our cat. (I anticipate a very close inspection 
of domestic animals’ tails, and the discovery by 
correspondents of rare exceptions to the # curious rule !) 
An examination of the three flower-pots in the illus¬ 
tration will show that, while the first two contain 


plants, in the third one, for. some curious reason that 
need not be explained, a cat-o’-nine-tails has been 
stuck. Here, then, is the missing cat ! 

The farmer’s seventeen horses were t^ be divided 
in the proportions one-half, one-third, and one-nin*h. 
It was not stated'that the sons were to receive those 
fractions of seventeen. The proportions are thus nine- 
eighteenths, six-eighteenths, and two-eighteenths, so 
if the sons receive respectively nine, six, and two 
horses each, the terms of the legacy will be exactly 
carried out. Therefore, the ridiculous old method 
described does happen to give a correct solution. 

It is true of any solidly constructed four-legged table 
or chair that one leg cannot be raised from the ground 
without raising two or more. 

As regards the false scales puzzle, since one canister 
weighs an ounce, the first illustration shows that in 
one pan eight packets equal three ounces, and, there¬ 
fore, one packet will weigh three-eighths of an ounce. 
The second illustration shows that in the other pan 
one packet equals six ounces. Multiply i by 6 and 
we get $, the square root of which is $, or i i oz. as 
the real weight of one packet. Therefore, eight packets 
weigh 12 oz., which is the correct answer. 


ANSWERS TO THE HARDEST BRIDGE 

PROBLEMS. 

By R. F. FOSTER. 


S IX of the most difficult bridge problems 
ever invented by man were* published 
in the Christmas number of The 
Strand Magazine. Here are the solutions 


No. 

1. Five Cards : 

BY R. C. 

Mankowski. 

Hand 

Hearts 

Clubs 

Diamonds Spades 

A 

10 9 6 

none 

8 

A 

Y 

Q 7 

10 

9 

8 

B 

none 

Q 9 6 

A 7 

none 

Z 

j 

A 8 

J 5 

none 

No trumps , Z to lead ; Y and Z to 

win four tricks. 


Z starts with the smaller of his two diamonds. 
If B wins, he returns the diamond, as that 
gives Y an opportunity to make a mistake. 
A discards a heart, Y the club. Z leads the ace 
of dubs, and whichever suit A discards, Y 
keeps. 

If B refuses to win the first trick, Y leads 
the spade, on which B discards a club and Z 
a heart. Y wins whichever heart A leads and 
B has to pick a discard. 


No. 2. Six Cards ; by the late W. H. 


- 


Whitfeld. 


Hand 

Hearts 

Clubs 

Diamonds 

Spades 

A 

none 

9 5 

K 10 

7 3 

Y 

6 3 

8 2 

A 9 

none 

B 

none 

7 4 3 

8 

6 2 

Z 

none 

J 10 6 

Q 

5 4 


Hearts trumps , Z to lead ; Y and Z to min all six . 


Z leads a high club, on which Y puts the 
eight. Z leads a spade, which Y trumps. Y 
leads the trump and Z discards the queqn of 
diamonds. Y now leads the ace of diamonds. 


and the rest is obvious, Z having adjusted his 
discards to those of B on the third trick, when 
Y led the trump. 

The essentials in this problem are establish¬ 
ing the tenace in clubs by giving up the eight, 
and discarding, the diamond before the diamonds 
are led. Nothing else will solve. 


No. 3. Seven Cards ; by Prof. T. J. 
Wertenbaker. 


Hand 

Hearts 

Clubs 

Diamonds 

Spades 

A 

2 

A 7 2 

none 

A 6 5 

Y 

4 

K 4 3 

none 

984 

B 

K 8 3 

none 

A 5 

3 2 

Z 

A J 7 

6 5 

4 

7 


No trumps , Z to lead ; Y and Z to win five tricks . 


Z leads the spade, which "holds. (A must 
duck it, or he makes both Y's spades good for 
tricks.) Z follows with a club, and there are 
three impbrtant lines of defence to be met. 

1. If A plays his smallest club, so does Y, 
and B discards a diamond or a spade. Z leads 
another club, which A must win, and B dis¬ 
cards a diamond or a spade. Now, if A makes 
the ace of spades and leads a heart, B's discards 
will have settled matters. But if A leads the 
heart first, Z wins whatever B plays and leads 
the diamond. Now B loses two heart tricks. 

2. If A plays the seven of clubs to the second 
trick, Y must win it with the king and lead the 
heart. Z wins whatever B plays and makes 
the best heart, so that Y may see what A is, 
going to keep, and keep the same suit himself. 

3. If A plays the ace of clubs to the second 
trick, he cannot lead the spade, as that makes 
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it too easy for Y and Z. If A picks the heart 
lead, Z wins whatever B plays and leads another 
club. If A plays the seven, Y makes two club 
tricks and a spade. If A ducks the club lead, 
Y also ducks and B is forced to discard. If 
he unguards the diamond, Z leads a diamond 
and makes two heart tricks. If A returns the 
deuce of clubs after winning the second trick 
with the ace, Y plays the king and leads the 
heart, and B's discards will have broken up 
his defence. 

The popular solution is for Z to start with a 
club, but it is defeated by A's putting on the 
ace at once and leading back the deuce, B dis¬ 
carding spades. If Y allows Z to win this trick, 
Z must lead right up to B's defence, or give A 
two more tricks in the black suits. If Y wins 
the return of the club, he must lead the heart, 
and either A or B make two more tricks. 

No. 4. Eight Cards ; by HWrry Boardman. 


Hand 

Hearts Clubs 

Diamonds 

Spades 

A 

Q 7 K 5 

10 97 5 

none 

Y 

J 6 4 A 4 

Q J 3 - 

none 

B 

A 8 3 10 7 3 

none 

6 2 

Z 

952 J 8 6 

none 

8 5 

- Hearts trumps , Z to lead ; 
tricks . 

and Z to ivin six 


Z starts with the bright of spades. (Neither 
the small spade nor the deuce of trumps will 
solve.) A trumps "with the queen, and Y under- 
trumps with the six. This is to prevent A from 
defeating the solution by a trump lead. 

A leads a small diamond and Y wins it with 
the jack, B and Z both discarding clubs. Y 
now leads the jack of trumps, which B ducks. 

Y then leads the high diamond. If B discards 
another club, Z trumps with the five and leads 
a spade, upon which Y saves his four of trumps. 

Y leads the ace of clubs and the nine of trumps 
must make. 

The importance of leading the jack of trumps 
at the third trick, the moment B refuses to 
trump the diamond, is one of the beauties of 
this problem. If Y goes on with the qdeen 
of diamonds, beforesleading that jack of trumps, 
B will discard another club and make a spade 
trick. 

If A refuses to trump the first trick of all, 
discarding a diamond, Y gets rid of the small 
club and Z leads another spade'.3If A passes 
again, Y trumps with the four and leads the 
queen of diamonds. If B passes up this trick, 

Y at once makes his ace of clubs, and. if A 
has only one ^diamond left, leads the jack of 
diamonds. 

Of the two plausible solutions to this problem, 
the trump lead can be defeated by A's passing, 
allowing B to kill the jack with the ace. The 
three of trumps allows A to make the queen 
and lead a diamond. B trumps this with the 
eight, and Z over-trumps with the nine. After 
Z has made his spade trick he must give B a 
spade trick, or Y must give A a diamond. 

The smaller spade opening allows A to discard 
a diamond, and forces Y to trump. Y leads 
the jack of trumps, upon which B puts the ace 


and leads the six of spades, which A trump* 
with the queen. Y can either under-trump 
or discard the small club. If he undef-trump^, 
A leads the king of clubs. If he discards 
A leads the diamond and Z is compelled to 
over-trump B. 


No. 5. Eight Cards ; 

by Jay Heed. 

and 

Hearts 

Clubs 

Diamonds 

Spades 

A 

A 10 

Q 

7 

10854 

Y 

9876 

none 

A 

K 9 7 

B 

Q 4 3 

A 

6 2 

A g 

Z 

K J 2 

J 8 

Q 3 

J 


No trumps , Z to lead ; Y and Z to win Jour tricks. 


Z starts with a club, and Y discards a heart. 
There are three strong lines of defence, all 
difficult to meet: 

1. If B leads ace and then queen of spades, 
Z discards a small heart, and Y lets the spade 
queen "hold. B leads a diamond and Y leads 
the hearts. If B leads the heart instead of 
the diamond, the result is the same in the end. 

2. If B leads a diamond, instead of the spades, 
or if he leads the spade ace and then a diamond. 
Y leads the hearts, and the rest is easy. 

3. The real trap in the problem comes in the 
third line of B’s defences. Suppose he lets 
the spades alone and leads a small heart for 
the second trick ? This is the most difficult 
defence to meqt, chiefly because the attention 
is so fixed on B's hand that A's is forgotten. 
Z puts on the jack of hearts. If A wins with 
the ace and comes right back with the ten, 7 
wins with the king and makes a club trick, Y 
discarding a spade. * 

Now a small diamond puts Y in and he leads 
the nine of hearts, which forces B to give him a 
spade trick. If A tries to avoid, this ending 
by leading the spade through Y, instead of 
coming right back with the heart ten. Y plays 
a small spade, and B must lead the hearts, 
or establish the king of spades. 

Here comes the play that shows the composer's 
cunning. When B wins the spade and leads 
the heart, Z wins the trick and leads the winning 
club. It looks as if B could discard to beat 
anything. So he can, but what about A ? 
If B keeps both his diamonds, he can discard 
the ace of spades, as Z has no more spades. 
But if A gives up a spade he blocks the diamonds 
and Z will lead the three of diamonds, not the 
queen, and A will lose two spade tricks, because 
the moment Y sees that A is going to keep the 
seven of diamonds, Y discards the ace on the 
club trick. If A discards the diamond, s<> 
does Y, and Z puts B in with the heart, so that 
B loses two diamond tricks. 

If Z starts with a small diamond opening, 
so as to establish a trick with the queen, Y must 
lead the spade. B wins this and leads the small 
heart, which A wins and returns. Now the 
two black aces in B's hand must bring in that 
heart trick. If Y tries to avoid this by leading 
the heart for the second trick, A wins the heart 
and leads the spade, so that B can make the 
spade queen and lead another heart, establishing 
the queen. 
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No. 

Hand 

A 

Y 

B 

Z 


6 . Nine Cards ; by R. C. Mankowski. 


Diamonds 

A 


none 


K 9 5 4 3 2 none 
A Q J 10 6 J 10 


Spades 
A Q 10 7 5 
98432 
none 
K J 

Y and Z to win six 


Hearts dubs 

952 none 

A K Q 4 none 
j 10 7 
none 

Hearts trumps , Z to lead ; 
tricks. 

Z leads the ace of clubs, which A trumps and 
Y over-trumps with the queen. Y now leads 
both his high trumps and then the small one, 
Z discarding diamonds and spades. As B wins 
the last round of trumps, he can make the 
king of clubs, but that is all he can make, and 
A makes the ace of the suit Z has kept. 

If A refuses to trump the first trick, Y dis¬ 
cards a spade. Now Z leads a diamond, Y 
trumps with a high trump, and leads both his 
high trumps and then the small one. On the 
first and second trump leads, Z will discard 
clubs. Then, if B has the best tnimp for the 


last round, Z discards a spade, gets in with the 
clubs, makes the ten of diamonds, and loses a 
spade at ^the end. But if A has the best trump 
for the last round, Z thfcn discards the third 
club, and makes the spade king and ten of 
diamonds, and loses a club at the end. 

The more plausible of the two false solutions 
is the small club opening. A discards the spade 
five, and B gets out of the way by giving up 
his high tramps, so that A shall win the third 
round. This play obviously makes six tricks 
impossible. 

The defence to the diamond opening is ip r 
B to under-trump with a high trump. If Y 
leads the high trump, B keeps the seven and A 
keeps the deuce. If Y goes on with a high one, 
A throws in the nine and Y is left in the lead, 
so that all he can win is his fourth trump, losing 
four spades. Y cannot escape this by leading 
the small trump earlier, as^A will win with the 
nine and lead the deuce. 


SOLUTIONS TO CINEMA CHESS. 

(S is given for Kt.) 


Changes 1 to 8, also 13, and 22, excepting 
those in which White checks on first move, e — 
1 S to B 4, and 5, first turn—S (4) to Q 5, are 
each solved, by :— 

Turns Leftwards. 

1 1st. I and. I ’ 3rd. 

S ( 6 ) to Q 5 I S Q 7 to K 5 I S (5) to K 4 

Changes 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, g, and /, excepting 
those in which White checks on .first move, are 
each solved by :—- 


1. Q S to K 4 j S (6) to Q 5 | S B 7 to K 5 | S acc. to K 4 

10.—i. Q to B 4, then as foregoing. 11.—1. Q 
takes P all round. 12.—i.Qto K 4, then as 
first set. 15 and /.—to then f as 
second set. * 20 and j. —K to S 2. m —K S to Q 4 ; 
first and second turns—Q takes P. The main 
play in the final solution is—K takes S (S 5); 
1. S to K 4 ch, K to B 4; 2. Q to Q 5 mate. 

The checking key moves, being obvious, are 
not given. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 57 . 

{The Third of the Series.) 

Two things the world is needing more and more. 
While war and scarcity go hand in hand; 

May they be granted as in days of yore, y 

And hover smiling over ev’ry land. 

1 . 80 treat the question. If $he answer Yes, 

You may be happy, or may not, I guess. 

2 . Aristocratic in a high degree : 

Put third in front, and genuine, is he. 

3. We all have got one, so ’tie wonder small 
Our general mother gained thereby a fall. 

4. Though not a dance, you cannot help but feel 
It ought to be connected with a reel. 

5. Of such as row or shoot the hint is plain. 

Also of money and a piece of Spain. 

6 . No Caesar was this Julius, but still 

A statesman {note the sign) for good or ill. 

QU.ESTOR. 

Answers to Acrostic Yo. 57 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor ; The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street, Strand. London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on January 10 /A. 

To every light one alternative answer may also be sent; 
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it should be written at /Ac side. At the foot of his answer 
every solver should write his pseudonym and nothing else . 


Answer to No. *55. 


1 . 

W 

i n 

E 

2 . 

E 

xtr 

A 

3. 

S 

tripe 

8 

4. 

T 

r 0 

T 

.—Light 3. 

The Stars and Stripes. 
Answer to No. 56. 

1 . 

O 

1 

D 

2 . 

F 

il 

E 

3. 

F 


F 

4 . 

E 

as 

E 

6 . 

N 

oblema 

N 

0 . 

S 

tump ' 

8 

7. 

I 

m p 

I 

8 . 

V 

i 

V 

9. 

E 

X 

E 


Notes. —Light 3. Fifth. 5. Nob, man. 6 . Bill Stumps, 
in “The Pickwick Papers ”; at cricket. 8 . Vivace. 

An unfortunate misprint occurred in the second light 
of No. 62; all answers to this light most therefore be 
considered correct. For the fifth light “ Rizzio w is also 
admitted. Even with these concessions, only t v e T ve solu¬ 
tions were entirely correct, whereas No. 49 produoed 607 
correct answers. 
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IN THE PINCERS. 


By L. J. BEESTON. 


Illustrated by Sydney Seymour Lucas 


T about half-past seven o'clock 
in the evening O'Fell got the 
letter. 

At six he had arrived home 
at his Hanjpstead house, as 
usual; dined at half-past; kissed 
his children good night at seven; 
got out his cigars, cushioned his 
easiest chair, produced a sensational novel. 

Suddenly a terrible blow fell upon O’Fell. 

The handwriting on the envelope, stirring 
the deeps of a recollection which had fifteen 
years piled on top of it, sent a vague thrill of 
pain along his nerves. The name " William 
Kent" stabbed his memory and hurt him. 
Bah I Perhaps he was only peering for trouble. 
He jerked open the envelope, tugged out the 
letter, turned first to the end. It was signed 
" William Kent." 

When O'Fell saw tfiat name fear clutched at 
his heart with its grasp cold as ice and rigid 
as frost. The letter ran as follows :— 

" My Dear O'Fell, —You will be surprised 
to hear from me after all these years. I write 
in very tragic circumstances. By the time you 
receive this communication it is probable that 
life for me will have ended. I have been a 
dying man for two years. I might have lived 
for two more, but I understand that my heart 
is failing under continuous pain, and my last 
hours are nearly spent. 

" For two almost unendurable years I have 
contemplated that lawless action which was 
committed by myself, and you, and Lennill. 
It has been an ever-present phantom by my 
bedside, mocking my physical agony. I used 
to smile when told of sick men who were haunted 
by a sin of the past. But it is true ; horribly, 
maddeningly true. 

" Our crime cannot sit so lightly on your 
soul that you have forgotten it. No word from 
me can be necessary to recall it to you. We 
fled to America together, you and I; Lennill 
went to South Africa for good. The law may 
find him there ; I can do no more than furnish 
justice with his name. Until an accident of 
chance made me acquainted with your business 
and residence in London, quite recently, I had 
no idea what had become of you. Not without 
a bitter struggle did I decide to send you this 
line saying what I am doing. It may be wrong 
of me to warn you. If I do so it is because 
we were once associates, and because I under¬ 
stand that you have long since been a clean¬ 
living man. 


" I have put down in writing the entire story 
'of our crime. Nothing less than that can help 
me in these final moments. Before you judge 
me harshly remember what I have ^suffered, 
and the dark into which I shall have passed 
as you read this. I was not afraid*—then, 
when we schemed together; but I confess that 
now I am a man mortally afraid. 

“ My written admission is intended for the 
eyes of the police, and to them it is addressed. 
Coward that I am, I could not bring myself to 
send it while still a living man. It forms part 
of a correspondence which I have handed to 
my minister, the Rev. T. John Andrews, 
of Furze Bank, in this avenue. I have instructed 
him to open the packet after my death, so that 
even he shall knowr nothing of my guilt until then 
—until he has forwarded my shameful story to 
the authorities. 

“ I have nothing more to add. Do not curse 
a man who finds himself unable to face the un¬ 
known without unburdening his conscience of a 
deed which has embittered the closing years of 
his life.— William Kent." 

O'Fell had started to read' with a quaking 
heart. He finished in a storm of fury. 

" The pitiful cur! The puling, cringing 
hound I " he burst out, jumping to his feet. 
■' Ten times damned coward to leave others to 
face a music he started himself ! A foul, a filtbv 
trick! " 

After this discharge the blood whicl} had 
rushed to his head ebbed pretty quickly, and 
O’Fell began to realize that coolness was needed 
here, not wrath. With an effort he fought down 
excitement, read the letter again, took a few 
turns up and down his carpet. And contempla¬ 
tion revealed the fact that he was in about as 
unpleasant a situation as even a nightmare 
could scare him with. For the thing which he 
and his two associates had done was a punishable 
offence, and although it is true that fifteen years 
are fifteen years, yet a crime unexpiated never 
grows old and faded in the sight of the law. 

" My soul ! they can hand me out a couple ot 
years in jail for that ! " he muttered. 

Bad enough, and even anticipation of its 
likelihood oozed a clammy perspiration on his 
palms and lined forehead. But that would not 
be all. He had created for himself a position ; 
he was respected ; his friends were many. And 
his wife and children, whom he adored, had their 
happiness founded upon him—sure rock that 
they thought he was. And he was that. That 
misdemeanour of the past had been made by 
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circumstance, not disposition. He had genuinely 
regretted it, and with relief had seen it sink 
deep in time. 

Now it .was tossed up again. And in the 
cruellest fashion, 

£< Curse his cowardice ! Curse his treachery ! 
Curse his religious scruples ! ” groaned O'Fel t 

He kept malting a half-dash for the door, 
with' intent to go round to the address on the 
letter and see Kent* But each time he checked 
the impulse. In the first place the 
writer was probably beyond reach of 
expostulation. Or, in any case, he— 

Kent—would certainly refuse to see 
him* Then, again, the mischief was 
half done, since the minister named ir 
the letter was in receipt of the packet 
containing the vital com¬ 
munication for the police. 

" He is the man I want to 
get hold of, and not Kent/' 
moaned OTell, holding his 
aching head. '* But to ap¬ 
proach him would be worse 
than useless. I know his 
sort ! He has been doing his 
best to make Kent utterly 
miserable with some hideous 
doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. If I go to him with 
this story he will 
raise his eyes 
and groan/* 

Yet reflection 
showed him that 
this did not seem 
altogether just. 

Kent had put 
his confession 
down in writing, 
and had,not 
spoken of it to 
anyone* It was 
just on the cards 
that the Rev* 

John Andrews 
m ight be a pastor 
of a more brac¬ 
ing order than 
G * Fell "s morbid 
and distempeied 
mood rep re- 
sented him. But 
since what had 
been entrusted to 
his charge was 
the secret of a 
d ying — perhaps 
dead — member 
of his-church, to 
suppose that he 
could fail in his duty of delivering it was a 
thought without cme shred of hope* 

And yet white I wait here, doing nothing, 
the minister might be opening his packet, might 
even now be forwarding that most accursed 
letter to the police I ,J groaned O'Fell, now tom 
with wretchedness and fear. " Something I 


must do. Either I must get that letter into my 
tfwn hands by fair means or loul, or else I must 
pack up to-night — now, tins very minute, and 
bolt for it. Good God ! the police ! " 

At that instant the bell in the hall frilled 
sharply - G'Fell turned white ap a corpse. He 


" ■ THE PITIFUL CURt THE 
PULING, CRINGING 
iroUND!* HE BURST OUT, 
JUMPING TO HIS FEET." 


stepped on tip-toc to the door and lis¬ 
tened, his heart seeming to beat all over, 
his body at once. A lady friend had 
called to see lies wife : that was all. 

1 wo minutes later O’Fell left his house without 
saying a word to anybody. He picked up a taxi 
at once. 

" As fast as yon can—and faster/' he com¬ 
manded. 

At the top of fHhoM Avenue, which was tha 
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address given in Kent's letter, O’Fell dismissed 
his cab. In peering for the house called " Furze 
Bank," O'Fell found himself opposite William 
Kent's. There was no light behind any window, 
save a front one on the first floor. Across the 
yellow linen blind the shadow of a human form 
kept flitting. Presumably the master had not 
yet sped. 

The residence of the Rev. John Andrews 
was a score of yards farther along, on the opposite 
side of the road. There was no light in the front 
windows. 

O’Fell glanced at his watch. An hour before 
midnight. In this quiet suburb the residents 
attended to their beauty sleep, for the avenue 
wals deserted. 

With a feeling that it looked bad loitering 
outside the house, he opened the wooden gate 
and w^pt through. Suddenly he saw a pale 
patch of light shining through a window at the 
back of the premises. It emanated from a snug 
little study. On a writing-table was an electric 
lamp. The desk was covered with papers, and 
two of its drawers were partly pulled out. 

O'Fell edged near and peered into this room. 
It was unoccupied. And as he looked, so an 
impulse came to him and tugged at him, drawing 
him closer and closer to the open window. 

This was the minister's study. There was no 
question of that. Those open books were 
obviously theological volumes. Well, what more 
likely than that William Kent's communication 
was in one of the drawers of that desk ? 

For three seconds ©'Fell considered his chances. 
A sudden bold and determined leap might well 
carry him right across the abyss of ruin which 
yawned at his feet. 

He fetched a deep breath and climbed over 
the window-sill. 

His first act was to pass a lightning glance 
over the papers on top of the desk. What he 
sought was not there. He tugged open the first 
drawer ; it was full of receipted bills. He tried 
the second ; it contained the minister's tobacco 
and a box of cigarettes. He tested the third. 
Here was a bundle of papers tied with green tape. 
He lifted the lot out, and with sweating, frantic 
fingers was groping amongst them when a deep, 
calm voice said:— 

“ Though of real spiritual w'orth. my friend, 
I fear that those sermons represent but a slender 
cash value." 

They dropped to the floor. O’Fell *s staring 
eyes glared into the tranquil ones of the Rev. 
John Andrews, who, stroking his grey beard, 
steadily surveyed his visitor through gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

O’Fell might have thought of the window 
behind him, but the shock of the meeting w r as a 
culmination to what he had endured during the 
past three hours. He caught at the edge of the 
desk to keep himself from falling. 

The reverend gentleman took a step sidew f ays 
and put out his hand to the button of a bell. 

“ Don't ! Don't I " gasped O’Fell. " I am 
not a thief 1 I swear I am not a common 
thiei I " 

The other hesitated, lifting surprised eyebrow's. 
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" Indeed ? " said he, pleasantly. " I rather 
thought you were. May I ask-" 

" Anything—anything 1 " exclaimed O’Fell. 
" I came here to-night to see you. I wanted a 
certain letter. I found your window open, and 
was mad fool enough to enter surreptitiously." 

" And quick enough to invent a story. Sit 
down. You are, at any rate, much agitated. 
Pardon me if I keep my finger on this electric 
bell. A letter ? Continue-^if your ingenuity 
will permit you so to do." 

"The letter given to you by William Kent, 
who is on his death-bed," answered O'Fell, who 
realized that only promptness and truth could 
save him. 

" Indeed ? " said the other again. "This is 
interesting. I certainly was given a communica¬ 
tion, under seal, by the gentleman you name ; 
and William Kent will probably not last the night 
out. But what right have you to force yourself 
so monstrously into this matter between him 
and me ? " 

" The right o C a man on the brink of ruin," 
was the hoarse and immediate response. " That 
letter is for you to forward to the police after 
the death of the man w T ho wrote it. It contains a 
confession of guilt, which he had not the pluck 
to make while living. I am involved in that 
story. He w'rote to me saying wrhat he had 
done. Here is his letter, which I received a few 
hours ago." 

" Really ? Put it on that chair, and then go 
and sit down again." '. o 

O'Fell obeyed. The other took up the letter 
and read it through.* 

" This is fresh to me," said he, after a long 
pause. " For some time, however, I felt that 
Kent had something on his mind. What is the 
crime to which he refers ? " 

O'Fell licked his dry lips. 

" Or have I been listening to a lie ? " went on 
the minister, sternly. 

" Would to God you had ! " lamented the other, 
weakly. " It's a long and technical story, and 
I don't think you would understand it—being 
out of your line altogether. It was a bucket-shop 
affair. There were three of us in it." 

" Ah ! Some illegal transaction in stocks, 
I gather ? " 

" That's it," was the gloomy answer. 

" And fraud was committed. I see. How 
much did you profit by your dirty work ? " 

" Personally it meant about a thousand pounds, 
and about as much to the others." 

" Three thousand pounds wrung from people 
who, perhaps, trusted you with their all. I can 
imagine nothing more atrocious. And so, in just 
and mortal fear of that secret being dragged to 
light, you forced your w r ay into this room to 
steal the confession of a dying confederate 1 " 

- "To implore your compassion ! " burst out 
the other, vehemently. " That wrong is years 
old. I have lived it dowm—or thought I had 
lived it down. If it crushes me now it crushes 
my wife and my children, who are innocent 
people, who are absolutely dependent upon me, 
who—who love me. How can that frightful 
calamity be a just atonement for my wrong ? 
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I will n^ake what recompense is possible, but for 
God's sake spare me so overwhelming a calamity ! 
Do you not see/ Mr. Andrews, that Kent's action 
is that of a coward, a poltroon ? In death he 
does what he dared never do in life. I implore 
you to give me that letter, or to tear it up 
before my eyes. It can bring only utter miser} 7 , 
utter heartbreak. You are not dealing with a 
hardened felon. You who are a minister of 
mercy sh£fw me mercy now ! " 

It was a cry of anguish which was bound to 
compel response. 

. " But it is a very sacred charge committed to 
my keeping," said the other, obviously moved. 
" I have pledged my word to William Kent to 
obey every direction which is contained in this 
packet." And the pastor took it from a drawer 
in the desk which his visitor had not dived into. 
" How can I surrender so vital a document to 
you without creating for myself endless doubts 
later on ? It is a very hard matter." 

" You will doubt in any case," flashed in O’Fell 
upon the softened voice. " What if you send 
me to prison and crush my family ? Won't you 
doubt then ? If you err, err on the side of 
pity. Let me atone by restoring that thousand 
pounds of soiled money." 

" That is nonsense. How can you hope to 
trace your victims ? " 

" I admit that that would be impossible. 
But I will freely and gratefully hand you the 
sum to devote to such charities as you are 
connected with." 

The other frowned at the eager proposal thrust 
upon him. " That sounds well, but it is not 
convincing," he answered, greatly perturbed. 
"It is a course which tempts, and which is 
therefore to- be distrusted. But perhaps you 
are, after all, wrong in supposing that the 
communication you have such cause to dread is 
inside this packet. Iii the circumstances I feel 
I am right in making sure of the point before 
continuing the discussion." 

The reverend gentleman opened the packet 
with a paper-knife. He drew out two or three 
letters, which he examined. O’Fell looked at 
them with scorched eyes. 

" Here is one addressed to the Commissioners 
of Police,” said the minister, gravely. He 
•turned it over and over, his fingers trembling 
with emotion. " It must be as you said. I 
never thought to find myself placed in such a 
situation. I admit it is one to shrink from." 

O'Fell kept wiping his sweating palms. He 
burst out, in a voice which was on the verge of 
breakdown :— 

" Will you permit me to send you my cheque 
for the money, Mr. Andrews ? I will send it 
directly I get home to-night. If you will cash 
it in the morning and send me that letter I will 
be grateful to you to my dying hour. For God 
Almighty’s sake, Mr. Andrews, show me mercy 
in this matter ! " 

"Tut, tut ! " said the other, peevishly. He 
walked up and down, considerably distressed. 
" I will think it ovqr," he answered. 

"And kill me by the suspense," groaned 
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O'Fell. " I cannot 'face the lbng hours of 
to-night unless you give me a word of promise- 
Will you send me that letter. directly you hear 
from me ? Ill go down on. my knees if you wish 
it ! " 

A long and tense silence ensued. Suddenly 
tjie minister faced his visitor. 

" I may be doing wrong," said he, " but I 
will err on the side of mercy, at any rate. It 
shall be as you wish. You can go. You had 
better leave by the way you came in. The house 
is locked up." 

O'Fell tried to speak his thanks, but a sob 
choked his voice. “Suddenly he found himself 
outside, in the fresh, pure air. \Vhat a load had 
fallen from his numbed heart ! 

He found a solitary taxi at the railway station, 
and the driver, under promise of a quadruple 
fee, whirled him back across London. He had 
come in an agony ; he returned exulting. 

He wrote his cheque before turning in, and 
posted it with his own hands. He slept at last: 
a long, dreamless slumber. 

Soon after noon on the following day a 
registered packet arrived* O’Fell tore it open. 
It contained Kent’s letter to the policy. O'Fell 
read it from first line to last, and then he held 
each page, one by one, in a flame, and crushed 
the ashes between his palms. Thank God he had 
laid that spectre eternally ! 

It occurred to him that politeness called for 
an acknowledgment of the letter. He decided 
to go in person to express his thanks, for his 
gratitude was real. * 

A maid opened the liall-door of Furze Bank. 

" Is the minister at home ? " smiled O’Fell, 
cheerily. 

" The which, sir ? " was the puzzled response. 

" The Reverend Mr. Andrews, girl," said 
O’Fell, with some asperity. 

" No such person lives here," was the tart 
answer. " Does you mean Mr. Lcnnill ? If so, 
you can't see him. He went away early and 
suddenly this morning; gone for a 'oliday 
abroad. And Mr. Kent, his. friend, 'e went with 
him. They caught the ten-forty from Charing 
Cross. I can't tell you anything more." 

Suddenly O’Fell was vaguely aware that a 
hall-door had been closed, not without a decisive 
bang, in his astonished face. He turned and 
went off slowly—very slowly. At the wooden 
gate he came to a stop and stared down at the 
stones. He did not seem to be thinking at all ; 
his face expressed only a hopeless sort of stupe¬ 
faction ; yet certain sentences were darting 
through his half-numbed brain, fragmentary 
phrases such as " The scoundrel no more dying 
than myself ! . . . Got on my track ... he and 
Lennill . . . knew I had made money . . . 
planned it all between them . . . filteen years 
since I saw Lennill . . . grey beard and 
glasses ..." 

O'Fell threw back his head and made a noise 
in his throat; and the servant-maid, who had 
opened the door and was watching his retreat, 
said audibly :— 

" Lord ! What a man 1 What a larf 1 ” 
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NEW ZIGZAGS 
AT THE ZOO. 


^Chc New Series of this popular 
feature^ by Mr , }. m fl. Shepherd v the 
greatest living artist of animat life , which 
we hope to commence next month, will be 
exhibited simultaneously at the principal 
Cinemas throughout the country in 
animated form by Ernest H. Mills, 
controlled by Komic Komedy Kartoons, 
66 Shaftesbury m $ venue, WX . 
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The Spell of Greatness. 



These half-dozen portraits 
—each of which is composed 
of the tetters spelling the 
subject's name have been 
selected as the best the 
very targe number submitted, 
and we regret that want of 
space prevents us from pub¬ 
lishing many other clever 
drawings. 

Prizes have been sent to 
the winners. 


G. K* CHESTERTON* 

B5 Tom HuTt* Botlringford Antis, Lons* Valley. 
Tovi^ Maidstone, Kent. 


GEORGE GROSSMITH. 

By R. C*Mf'f!FXL Bapclah, s* Edina 
Street* Edinburgh. 


HINDENBURG. 

By W. S. Wilson, 
HiJImorton Rnad 
Rugby- 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

By F* Mii.v NiiTTAU j 
jr, DiVey Avenue, West 
Didslmry, Mr+Nch^tfr. 
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I frustrated by Tom Peddie 



CHAPTER I. 

THE •* GASTON DE PARIS." 

RINCE SELM, the owner of the 
Gaston de Paris, was a gentle¬ 
man like his Highness of Monaco, 
with a passion for the deep sea 
and its exploration. The Holy 
Roman Empire had given his 
great-grandfather the title of 
prince, and estates in Thuringia 
gave him money enough to do as he pleased, 
an unfortunate marriage gave him a distaste 
for High Civilization, and his scientific bent and 
passion for the sea—inherited with a strain of 
aid Norse blood—did the rest. 

He had chosen well. Cards, women and wine', 
pleasure and the glittering things of life, all 
these betray one, but the sea, though she may 
kill, never leaves a man broken, never destroys 
his soul. 

But Eugene Henry'Wilbam of Seim for all his 
sea passion might have remained a landsman, 
for the simple reason that he was one of those 
thorough souls for whom Life and an Object are 
synonymous terms. In other words, he would 
never have mad* a yachtsman, a creature 
shifting from Kiel to Cowes and Cowes to Naples, 
according to season, a cup-gatherer and club¬ 
house haunter. 

Exploration gave him an object and the 
Mus6e Ocganographique of Monaco inspiration; 
limitless wealth supplied the means. 

The Gaston de Paris , an ocean-going steam 
yacht of nine hundred and fifty tons, was reckoned 
by those who knew her the finest sea-going yacht 
in the world. 

Aft of the engine-room the yacht was a little 
VoL lvii-a 


palace. Prince Seim would labour like any of 
his crew over a net coming in or in an emergency, 
but he ate off silver and slept between sheets of 
exceedingly fine linen; though a sailor, almost 
one might say a fisherman, he was always 
Monsieur le Prince, and though his hobby lay in 
the depths of the sea his intellect did not lie 
there too. Politics, Literature, and Art travelled 
with him as mind companions, whilst in the 
flesh he often managed to bring off with him on 
his “ outlandish expeditions" more or less 
pleasant people from the great world. 

Dinner was served on board the Gaston . de 
Paris at seven, and to-night the Prince and his 
four guests enjoyed their soup and held converse 
together light-heartedly, and with a spirit that 
had been somewhat lacking of late. Every sea 
voyage has its periods of depression due to 
monotony; they had not sighted a vessel for 
over ten days, and this evening a glimpse of a 
ship under full sail—the Albatross —revealed 
through the break in the weather, had in some 
curious way shattered-the sense of isolation and 
broken the monotony. One of the four guests 
of the Prince was Mme. la Comtesse de Warens, 
an old lady with a passion for travel, a 
socialist and freethinker. She was eighty-four 
years of age, declared herself indestructible 
by time, and her one last ambition to be a 
burial at sea. She was one of those old women 
whose energy seems to increase with age ; tireless 
as a gnat, she was always the last in bed and the 
first on deck, though lying in her bunk half the 
night reading French novels, of which she had a 
trunkful, and smoking her eternal cigarettes. 

Beside h<^r ^at ^ier piece, Cl£o de Bronsart, 
English on the mother's side and educated in 
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England, a girl. of twenty, unmarried, dark- 
haired, fragile, and beautiful as a dream* She 
was one of'* the old nobility without dilution, 
yet, strangely enough, with money, for the 
Bronsarts, without marrying into trade, had 
adapted themselves to the new times so cleverly 
that Eugene de Bronsart, the last of his race, 
had retired from life leaving his only daughter 
and the last of her race wealthy, eVen by Sxe 
standard of wealth set in Paris. She was a 
sportswoman and, despite her .look of frailty, 
had led an outdoor life and possessed a nerve of 
steel. 

Mme. de. Wairens had brought the girl up 
after* ske left school, had laboured over her and 
found her labour in yain. Clfco had no leadings 
towards the People, and the opinions of her aunt 
seemed' to her a sort of disreputable madness 
bred of hypocrisy. Cl6o looked on the lower 
classes just as she looked on animals, beings 
with rights of their own, but belonging to an 
entirely different order of creation, and one 
thing certainly could be said for her—she was 
honest in her outlook on life. I 

Next to her sat Dr. Epinard, the ship's 
doctor, a serious young man who spoke little, 
and the fifth at table was Legross, the sea 
painter, who had come for the sake of his health 
and to absorb the colours of the ocean,. The 
vision of the Albatross , with towering canvas, 
breasting the blue-green seas in an atmosphere 
of sunset and storm, was with him still as he 
sat listening to the chatter of the others and 
occasionally joining in. He intended to paint 
that picture. 

" Now tell me. Prince," Mme. de Warens 
was saying, " how long do you propose staying 
at this Kerguelen Land of yours ? " 

" Not more than a week," replied the Prince. 

I want to take some soundings off the Smoky 
Islands, and I shall put in for a day on the 
mainland, where you can go ashore if you like, 
but I sha’n't stay here; long. It is like putting 
one's head into a wolf's mouth." 

" How is that ? " 

" Weather. You saw that sudden squall we 
passed through this evening, or rather you 
heard it, no doubt. Well, that's the sort of 
thing Kerguelen brews." 

" Suppose," said the astute old lady, " it 
brewed one of those things, only much worse, 
and we were blown ashore ? " 

" Impossible." 

" Why ? " 

" Our engines can fight anything." 

7 " Are there any natives in this place ? " 

44 Only penguins and rabbits." 

" Tell me," said Legross, " that three-master 
we saw just now. would she be making for 
Kerguelen ?" 

44 Oh, no; she must be out of her course and 
beating up north. She's not a whaler, and 
ships like that would keep north of the Crozets. 
Probably she was driven down by that big 
storm we had a week ago. We wouldn’t be 
where we are only that I took those soundings 
•6uth of Marion Island." f 

Mile, de Bronsart shivered slightly. She had 


been silent up to this, and she spoke now with 
eyes fixed far away. 

" I don't know why,'.'said she; "perhaps it is 
what yoiusay about Kerguelen, or perhaps it 
was the sight of that big ship all alone out there, 
but I feel-" She stopped short* 

"Yes?" 

" That ship frightened me." 

" Frightened you ? " cried Mme. de Warens. 
"Why, Cl&o, what is the matter with you to¬ 
night ? You who are never frightened. I’m 
not easily frightened, but Tadmit I almost said 
rfiy prayers in that storm, and you—-you were 
doing embroidery." 

" Oh, I am not frightened of storms or things 
in the ordinary way," said the girl, half laughing. 

" Physical things have no power over rafe: an 
ugly face can frighten me more than the threat 
of a blow. It is /a question of psychology. 
That ship produced on my mind a feeling as 
though I had seen desolation itself, and some¬ 
thing worse." 

" Something worse"! " cried Mitler de Warens. 

" What can be worse than desolation ? " 

" I don't know," said Clfco. 44 It also made me 
feel that I wanted to be far away from it and 
from here. Then; Monsieur le^ Prince, with his 
story of desolate Kerguelen, completed the 
feeling. It is strong upon me now." 

. " You do not wish to go to Kerguelen, then ? " 
said the Prince, smiling, as he helped himself to 
the entrie that was being passed round. 

" Oh, monsieur, it is not a question of my 
wishes at all," replied the girl. 

" But, excuse me," replied the owner of the 
Gastcm de Paris, " it is entirely a question of 
your wishes. We are not a cargo boat. Captain i 
Lepine is on the bridge; he has only ty go into 
his chart-house, set his course for New Amsterdam, 
and a turn of the wheel will put our stern to the 
south." 

" No.* I will not have the course altered for 
me. I am quite dear upon that point. Wliat 
I said was foolish and it would pain me more 
than I can tell to have it acted upon. I really 
mean what I say." 

He looked at her for a moment and seemed to 
glimpse something of the iron will that lay at 
the heart of her beauty and fragility. 

" Listen 1 " said the girl, a few moments later. 

" It seems to me that the engines are going 
slower." 

" You have a quick ear, mademoiselle," said 
the Prince; " they undoubtedly are. The captain 
has reduced speed. Kefguelen is before us, or 
rather on our starboard bow, and daybreak will, 
no doubt, give us a view of i£. We do not want 
to be too close to it in the dark hours, that is 
why speed has been reduced." 

Coffee was served at table and presently, 
amidst the fumes of cigarette smoke, the con¬ 
versation turned to politics, the works of Anatole 
France, and other absorbing subjects. One 
might have fancied oneself in Paris but for the 
vibrations of the propeller, the heave of the sea, 
and the hundred little noises that mark the 
passage of a ship tinder way. 
tlj^e^fMflje, d# found herself in the 
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HE LOOKED AT HER FOR A MOMENT AND SEEMED TO GLIMPSE SOMETHING OF THE IRON WILL 
THAT LAY AT THE HEART OF HER BEAUTY AND FRAGILITY." 


smoking-room alone with her host, Mme. de 
Ware ns having retired to her state-room and 
the others gone on deck. 

The girl was doing some embroidery work 
which she had fetched from her cabin, and the 
Prince was glancing at the pages of the Revue 
da Bern Mondes. Presently he laid the book 
down. 

*' I was in earnest/ 1 said he. 


" How ? " she asked, glancing up from her 
work. 

,f When I proposed altering the course. 
Nothing would please me more than to spoil a 
plan of my own to please you." 

" It is good of you to say that," she replied; 
" all the same, I am glad I did not spoil your 
plan, not so much lor your sake as my own." 

" Plow 
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" I would rattier die than run away from 
danger/' 

" So you feared danger ? 44 

44 No, I did not fear it, but I felt it. I felt 
premonition of danger. I did not say so at 
dinner. I did not want to alarm the others." 

He looked at her curiously for a moment, con¬ 
trasting her fragility and beauty with the some¬ 
thing unbendable^hat was her spirit, her soul— 
call it what you will. 

44 Well," said he* 44 your slightest wish is my 
law. I have been going to speak to you 'for the 
last few. days. I will say what I want to say 
now. It is only four words. Will you marry 
me ? " 

She looked up at him, meeting his eyes full 
and straight. 

44 No," said she; " it is impossible." 

44 Why ? " 

44 I have a very great regard for you—but-" 

44 You do not love me ? 44 

She said nothing, going on with her work 
* calmly as though the conversation was abo^ut 
some ordinary topic. 

44 1 don't see why you should," he weDt on; 
44 but look around you—how many people 
marry for love nowadays—and those who do, 
are they any the happier ? I have seen a very 
great deal of the world, and I know for a fact 
that happiness in marriage has little to do with 
what the poets call love and everything to do 
with companionship. If a man and woman 
are good companions, then they are happy 
together; if not they are miserable, no matter 
how much they may love one another at the 
start. 44 

44 Have you seen much of the world ? 44 She 
raised her eyes again as she asked the question. 

Have you really seen anything of the world ? 
I do not mean to be rude, but this world of ours, 
this world of society that holds us all, is there 
anything real about it, since nearly everything 
in it is a sham ? Look at the lives we lead ; 
look at Parte and London and Rome. Why, the 
very language of society is framed to say things 
we do not mean. 44 

44 It is civilization. How else would you have 
it?" 

44 I don't know," she replied; "but I do know 
it is not life. It is dishonesty. You say that 
the only happy married people are those who 
are good companions, that love does not count 
in the long run; and you are right, perhaps, as 
far as what you call the world is concerned. I 
only repeat that the thing you call the world is 
not the real world, for love is real, and love is 
not merely a question of good companionship. 
It is an immortal bond between two spirits and 
death cannot break it." 

44 You speak as though you were very certain 
of a thing which, of all things, is most hidden 
from us." 

44 I speak by instinct." 

44 Weil," said the Prince, 44 perhaps you are 
right. We have left behind us the simplicity 
of the old world ^we have become artificial, our 
life is a sham—but what would you have and 
how are we to alter it ? We are all like pas- 
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sengers in a train travelling to Heaven knows 
where, the seats are well-cushioned and the 
dining-car leaves nothing to be desired, but I 
admit the atmosphere is stuffy and the long 
journey has developed all sorts of unpleasant 
traits among the passengers. Well, what would 
you do ? We cannot get out. 44 / 

44 I suppose not," said she. * 

He rose and stood for a moment turning 
over some magazines lying on the table. He 
had received his answer and he knew instinc¬ 
tively that it was useless to pursue the business 
further. 

Then after a few more words he went on deck. 
The wind had fallen to a steady blow, but the 
sky was still overcast and the atmosphere was 
heavy and clammy and not consistent. It was 
as though the low-lying -clouds dipped here 
and there to touch the sea. Every now and 
then the Gaston de Paris would run into a wreath 
of fog and pass through it into the clear darkness 
01 the night beyond. 

In the darkness aft of the bridge nothing 
could be seen but the pale hint of the bridge 
canvas and a trace of spars and funnels now 
wiped out by mist, now visible again against 
the night. 

The Prince leaned on the weather-rail and 
looked over at the tumble and sud of the water 
lit here and there with the gleam of a port light, 
then he passed to the bridge. 

The wind was still steady, but the clouds had 
consolidated and the night was pitch-black. On 
the bridge the Gaston de Paris seemed driving 
into a solid wall of ebony. 

The Prince, after a giknce into the binnacle, 
was preparing to go down the bridge steps when 
a cry from the look-out made him wheel round. 
Suddenly, and as if evolved by magic from the 
blackness, the vague spectre of a vast ship 
showed up ahead on the starboard b <fw making 
to cross their course. Thundering along under 
full canvas, without lights and seemingly blind, 
she appeared to be only a pistol-shot away. 

Then the owner of the Gaston de Paris did 
what no owner ought ever to do. Seeing 
destruction and judging that by a bold stroke it 
might be out-leaped, he sprang to the engine- 
room telegraph and flung the lever to fqll speed 
ahead. 


CHAPTER II. 

DISASTER. 

Left alone, Mile, de Bronsart finished the all 
but completed piece of embroidery in her lap. 
It did not take her five minutes. Then she held 
up the work and reviewed it with lips slightly 
pursed, then she rolled it up, rose, and went off 
to the state-room of Mme. de Warens to bid 
her good night. 

Madame was sitting up in her bunk reading 
Maurice Barres' 44 Greco 44 ; the air of the place 
was stifling with the fumes of cigarettes, and 
the girl nearly choked as she closed the door 
and stood facing the old lady in the bunk. 

44 Why don't you smoke ?—then you wouldn’t 
mind it," crlM tlt€ Flatter, putting her book 
do^p arid taking off her glasses. 44 No, I won't 
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have a port opened; d'you want me to be blown 
I out of my bunk ? Sit down." 
j M No, I won't stay," replied the other. " I 
! just came to say good night—and tell you some¬ 

thing. He asked me to marry him." 

M Who—Seim ? " 

" Yes." 

M And what did you say ? " 

** I said * no/ " 

" Oh, you did I And what's the matter with 
! him—I mean what's the' matter with you ? " 

I M How ? " * 

" How I The best match in Europe and you 
I say ' no ' to him—a man who could marry where 
he pleases and whom he pleased, and you say 
‘ no.’ Good-looking, without vices, richer than 
many a crowned head, second only to the 
, reigning families—and you say ‘ no.' " 

| The old lady was working herself up. This 
admirer of Anacliarsis Clootz and dilettante of 
Anarchism had lately possessed one supreme 
desire, the desire to have for niece the Princess 
Seim. 

“ I thought you didn't believe in all that," 
said the girl. 
i “ All what ? " . * 

1 " Titles, wealth, and so forth." 

M I believe in seeing you happy and well- 
placed. I was not thinking of myself. Well, 

I there, it's done I Thercf is no use in talking any 
more, for I know your disposition. You are 
hard, mademoiselle, that is your failing— 
j without real heart. It is the modern disease. 

Well, that is all I have to say. I wish you 
I good night." 

I She put on her spectacles again, 
i “ Good night," said the other. 

She went out, closed the door, and entered 
her state-room. 

It was the same as Mme. de Warens', only 
| larger, a place to fill the mind of the old-time 

i seafarers with the wildest surprise, for here was 

everything that a mortal could demand in the 
way of comfort and nothing of the stuffy up¬ 
holstery that the word " state-room " suggests 
to the mind of the ordinary traveller. 

Having closed the door she stood for a moment 
glancing at her reflection in the mirror. The 
picture in the mirror seemed to fascinate her as 
though it were the reflection of some stranger ; 
then, turning from the mirror, she sat down for 
a moment on the couch by the door. 

She felt disturbed. The words of Mme. de 
Warens had angered her, producing the effect of 
a false accusation to which one is too proud to 
reply; but the momentary anger had passed, 
giving place to a craving for freedom and fresh 
air. The atmosphere of the state-room felt 
stifling: she would go on deck. Then she 
remembered that she was in a thin evening dress 
and that she would have to change. 

The two women shared a maid, and she was 
ia the act of stretching out her hand to the 
i electric bell by the couch to summon the maid, 

j w hen the craving to get on deck without delay 

became so strong that she rose, went into the 
dressing-room, and, without assistance, changed 
her gown for a tweed coat and skirt and her 
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thin evening shoes for a pair of serviceable boots. 
Then she slipped on her oilskin and sou'wester 
and, coming back into the state-room, caught a 
momentary glimpse of herself in the mirror, a 
strange contrast to the elegant and black- 
gowned figure that had glanced at its reflection 
only ten minutes before. 

She was coining up the saloon companion-way 
when r the engines, easily heard from here, 
suddenly began a thunderous pow-wow ; the 
ship lurched forward and from the blackness of 
the open hatch above came a voice like the 
sudden clamour of sea-gulls. Then she was 
flung backwards and stretched, half-stunned, 
on the mat at the companion-way foot. 

For a moment she did not know in the least 
what had happened. She fancied she had 
slipped and fallen; then, as she scrambled on to 
her hands and knees, someone passed her, 
nearly treading on her, and rushed up the 
companion-way to the deck. It was the chief 
steward.. Rising and holding on to the rail she 
followed him. 

The deck was aslant, and in the windy black¬ 
ness of the night nothing was to be seen for a 
moment: but the darkness was terrific with 
voices, voices from forward of the bridge and 
voices from alongside, as though a hundred 
drunken sailors were yelling and blaspheming 
from a quay. 

For the tenth of a second the idea of being 
alongside a quay came to her with nightmare 
effect, heightened by a ruffling and booming 
from the sky above, a rippling and flapping and 
thundering like the sound of vast and tangled 
wings. 

Then a blaze of light shot out, making day. 

The arc lamp of the foremast, always ready 
to be used for night work, had been run up and 
switched on. 

To starboard, and stern on to the Gaston de 
Paris, a great ship, within pistol-shot of the 
deck and with her canvas spilling the wind and 
thrashing and thundering, was dipping her bows 
in the sea. Men were fighting for the boats, 
and the stern was so high that more than half 
of the rudder showed like a great door swinging 
on its hinges. On the counter in bold letters 
the word 

“ALBATROSS " 

showed, and to the mind of the gazer all the 
horror seemed focused in that calm state¬ 
ment, those commonplace letters written upon 
destruction. 

Clinging to the hatch coaming, she saw, now, 
as a person sees in a dream, sailors rushing and 
struggling aft along the slanting main deck. 
The engines had ceased working, but the dynamos 
were running on steam from the main boilers, 
and through the noises that filled the night the 
sewing-machine sound of them thrashed like a 
pulse. What had happened, what was happen¬ 
ing, she did not know. The great ship to 
starboard seemed sinking, but the Gaston de 
Paris seemed safe, except for the horrible slant 
of the decks ; she called out to the sailors, now 
clustered here and there by the boat davits, but 
her She .. 
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Prince Seim, who was struggling aft along the 
slippery,Sloping deck, clutching at the bulwarks 
as he came ; he seemed like a man engaged in 
some fantastic game—an unreal figure: now he 
was on the deck on all fours, now up again, 
clutching men by the shoulders, shaking them, 
shouting. She could hear his voice. -The star¬ 
board boats were unworkable owing to the list 
to port. She did not know that; she onl^ knew, 
and now for the first time, that the Gaston de 
Paris was in fearful danger. And instantly the 
thought came to her of the old woman bdlow in 
her bunk* and, on the thought, the mad instinct 
to rush below and save her. 

folding on to the woodwork of the hatch, 
she was crawling towards the opening when 
blackness hit her like a blow between the eyes. 
The arc lamp had gone out, the dynamos had 
ceased running. 

On the stroke of the darkness the Gaston de 
Paris heeled slightly deeper, flinging her to her 
knees, and as she hung, clutching the wood¬ 
work, she heard her name. 

It was the Prince's voice. She answered, and 
at once on her answer a hand seized her cruelly 
as a vice. It caught her by the shoulder. She 
felt herself dragged along, buffeted, lifted, cast 
down—then nothing more. 


CHAPTER III. 

ADRIFT. 

The boat tackle of the Gaston de Paris was the 
latest patent arrangement for lowering boats in 
a hurry, every boat was provisioned, and the 
water casks left nothing to be desired ; there 
were frequent inspections and boat drills, yet 
when the Gaston de Paris foundered only three 
souls were saved. 

The starboard boats, owing to the list, could 
not be lowered at all; every boat had its canvas 
cover on, which did not expedite matters ; the 
patent tackle developed defects in practice, and 
to crown all the men panicked owing to the 
sudden darkness that fell on them like 4 clap on 
the extinction of the electric light. The port 
quarter-boat, into which the girl had been flung, 
had two men in her and was lowered away by 
Prince Seim, the doctor, and the first officer; 
panic had herded the rest of the hands towards 
the pinnace and forward boats, and the pinnace, 
overcrowded, was stoved by the sea as soon as 
she was water-borne. The other boats never 
left their davits, they went with the ship when 
the decks opened and the boilers saluted the 
night with a column of coloured steam and a 
clap of thunder that resounded for miles. 

The whole tragedy from impact to explosion 
lasted only seven minutes. 

The two men in the boat with the girl had 
shoved off like demons and taken to the oars as 
soon as the falls were released. If they had not, 
being so short-handed for the size of the boat, 
they-would have been stoved ; as it was they 
were nearly wrecked by a baulk of timber from 
the explosion. It missed them by a short two 
fathoms, drenching them with spray, and then 
the night shut down, pierced by voices, voices 
of men swimming and crying for help. 


The rowers did not know each other. The 
bow oar shouted to the stem, " Is that you, 
Larsen ? " 

" No, Bompard. And you ? " 

“ La Touche." 

They could see, now, the waves like spectres 
evolving themselves from the night, a vision 
touching the very limit of dimness, and now, as 
they entered a mist paten—nothing. The 
voices to port and starboard were ceasing, one 
by one—being blotted out. Then silence fell, 
broken only by the sound 01 the oars. La 
Touche shouted and shouted again, but there 
came no response. Then came Bompard s 
voice : " Is that hooker gone, too ? " 

" Curse her, yes. I was the look-out. Sailing 
without lights." 

" This woman seems dead." 

" It's the girl. I heard her squeal out as they 
hove her in. Let her lie. Well, this is a start 1 " 

" A black job, but we're out of it, so far." 

' Aye, as.far as we’ve got—as far as we've got. 
Well, there’s no use rowing, there's no sea to 
hurt her—Met her tbsS.*" 

The oars came in and the fellows slithered 
from their seats on to the bottom boards. 
Ballasted so the boat' rode easy. They lay like 
shivering dogs, grumbling and cursing, and then, 
as they lay; the talk went on. 

" Mon Dieu ! What*a tiling—but we've grub 
and water all right." 

“ Aye, the boats ar<? all right for that." 

There was a long silepce and then came 
Bompard’s voice; " Things happen and what 
is to be must be. Well, they’re all gone a 
hundred fathoms deep and here we are drifting 
about with a dead woman. I’d sooner have any 
other cargo if I was given my choice." 

" Sure she’s dead ? " 

" Aye, she’s dead sure enough by the way she's 
lying ; not a breath in her.*’ 

Neither man suggested that she should be 
cast over. She ballasted the boat, and for 
Bompafa she was something to lean against. 

Then, after a while, conversation died out. 
They had nothing more to talk about. The 
boat rode easy. There was nothing to do, and 
these men, blunt to life and sea-hardened so 
that to them all things came in the hour's work, 
nodded off, La Touche curled up in the bow. 
Bompard with his grizzled head on the breast of 
Mile, de Bronsart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE COAST. 

The girl was not dead as Bompard imagined ; 
she had been stunned and had passed from that 
condition into the pseudo-sleep that follows 
profound excitement. 

She was awakened by a flick of spray on her 
face, a touch from the great sea that had claimed 
her for its own. 

Lying as she was she could see nothing but 
the ribbed sides of the boat, the grey sky above, 
and a gull with domed wings and down-curved 
head, poised, as though suspended on the end 
of a string. It screamed at her, shifted its 
position, and then passed, as though blown away 
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on the wind, She sat up. Bompard had drawn 
away from her and was lying curled up on his 
side; La Touche on Ms back, forward, showed 
nothing but his knees ■ across the gunwale lay 
the sea, desolate in the dawn, turbulent, yet 
hard and mournful as a view of slated roofs 
after rain. 

She had never seen the sea so close before; 
she had never smelt its heart and the savour of 
its soul, bitter, fresh, new and ever-renewed 
by the blowing wind. 

The whole tragedy of the night was alive in 
her mind as a picture, but it seemed the picture 
of what another person had seen ; her past life. 


taps of the bath in the bath-room adjoining her 
cabin, the silk curtains of her bunk, the hundred 
and one trifles that made for comfort and ease. 
She saw the cabin servants and the face of the 
chief steward, a fat p pale-faced man, a typical 
maitfe d’hotel ; the dinner of the night before, 
where the people seemed to her phantoms, and 
the food, table equipage, knives, forks, and 
spoons realities, 

AH these things stood forth against the blank¬ 
ness and desolation of the sea. the sea she could 
touch by dipping her hand over the gunwale, the 
sea that had stripped her of everything but life 
and body, the dress and boots she wore, and the 
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** * MON DIEtT 1 f * CRIED THE OLD FELLOW, AS IF ADDRESSING SOME UNSEEN PERSON, 1 # TIS ALL TRUE, 
THEN--■ THEN* AS THOUGH REMEMBERING SOMETHING, P BUT HOW IS MADEMOISELLE ALIVE ? * '* 


her own personality* seemed vague and uncon¬ 
nected with her as the past life and personality 
of another person. This was reality. Reality 
new, terrific, pungent as that which the soul 
may experience on awakening after death. 

She knew, as though the desolate sea had told 
, that the great yacht was gone and everyone 
on board of her; yet the fact, perhaps from its 
very enormity, failed to realize itself fully in her 
mind. Then, in a flash* and horribly dearly* 
the picture of her immediate environment 
board the & P;ris, du iff it tin things 

L things more important. the silvei-elated 


yellow' oilskin coat that covered her. Her hand 
resting on the gunwale showed her that she still 
wore her rings, exquisite rings of emerald, ruby, 
and diamonds* fresh washed with spray. They 
held her eyes as her mind, swaying just as the 
boat swayed to the swell, tried to reconstruct 
yesterday and to feel. 

At this moment Bompard, suddenly moving 
in his sleep, roused himself and sat up. His 
rough, weather-beaten face was expressionless 
for a moment, Ms ey^ fell on the girl and 
recognition seemed to come to him. 

Mo*j Lim* J cried the eld fellow, as if 
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addressing some unseen person. ” 'Tis all true, 

then-” Then, as though remembering 

something, “ But how is • mademoiselle 
alive ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the girl, unconsciQus as 
to what he was referring to. * * I laiow you, I have 
seen you often on deck. Who is the other man ? 
Oh, is it possible that we are the only people 
left ? ” 

Bompard, without replying, swung his head 
round, then he rose and came over the thwarts. 
He caught La Touche by the leg. 

“ La Touche—rouse up—the lady is alive. 
It’s me. Bombard.” 

La Touche sat up, his hair tousled, his face 
creased; he seemed furious about something 
and, pushing Bompard away, stared round and 
round at sea and sky as if in search of someone. 

Ui Bon Dieu / ” cried La Touche. " The cursed 
boat! ” He spat as though something bitter 
were in his mouth and wiped his lips with the 
back of his hand. He did not seem to care a 
button whether the lady were alive or not. He 
had been dreaming that he was in a tavern, just 
raising a glass to his mouth, and Bompard had 
awakened him to this. 

The girl could not repeat" the^ question to 
which there seemed no answer; she crawled into 
the stern-sheets and, sitting there, half-bent, 
watched the two men. 

La Touche, rising and taking his seat on a 
thwart and looking everywhere but in the 
direction of the girl, as though ashamed of some¬ 
thing, began cutting up some tobacco in a 
mechanical way, whilst Bompard, on his knees, 
was exploring the contents of the forward locker. 
La Touche was a fair-haired man, younger than 
Bompard, a melancholy-looking individual who 
always seemed gazing at the worst of things. 
He spoke now as the girl drew his attention to 
something far away in the east, something 
sketched vaguely in the sky as though a picture 
lay there beyond the haze. 

*' Aye. that’s Kerguelen,” said La Touche. 

Bompard, on his knees, and with a Maconochie 
tin in his left hand, raised his head and looked. 

“ Aye, that’s Kerguelen,” he said. 

The girl, with her hand shading her eyes, was 
still looking. 

" Can we reach the land ? ” said she. 

“Why, yes, mademoiselle,” said Bompard; 
” the wind is setting towards there and we have 
a sail. I'm going to step the mast now when 
I’ve taken stock—well, we won’t starve. The 
tub is provisioned for a full crew for a fortnight 
—water too ; we won’t starve, that's a fact. 
La Touche, get a move on and help me with the 
sail.” 

“ I’m coining,” grumbled La Touche. 

Bompard was munching a biscuit he had 
taken from one of the bread bags as he worked. 
She noticed the bag, its texture, and the words 
“Traversal—Toulon” stamped on it; the Macdn- 
ochie tin which he had placed on a seat and 
a tin of beef with a Libby label held her eyes as 
though they were things new and extraordinary. 
They were. They were food. She had never 
seen food before, food as it really is, the barrier 


between life and death, food naked and stripped 
of all pretence. 

1 Bompard, coming aft with the sheet, shipped 
the tiller, and, taking his seat by the girl, put 
the boat before the wind. La\Touche, who had 
taken his seat on the after-thwart, was busy 
with the tin of beef; the girl scarcely noticed 
him. 

“ Well, it’s beef,” said La Touche* who had 
managed to open the Libby tin; “it might be 
worse.” 

He dug out a piece with his knife and presented 
it to the girl with a biscuit; then he helped 
Bompard and himself, and scrambled for¬ 
ward, leaving his beef and biscuit on the thwart, 
and reappeared with a pannikin of water; it 
was handed to the lady first. 

The sun was well risen now, the clouds were 
high and breaking, and the far-away land showed 
up, vast in the distance, with a white line of 
snow-covered peaks against the sky, desolate as 
wTT&n Kerguelen first sighted them. i 

* CI60, with her eyes fixed across the leagues of 
tumbling, tourmaline-tinted sea, almost forgot 
the others. That was the place where the wind 
was bearing them to, a place where there, was 
nothing. Neither hotels nor houses nor huts 
nor iAen nor women, a place where no landing- 
stage would receive them, no voice welcome 
them. Her throat worked for a second con¬ 
vulsive!/ as she battled ‘ with the quite new 
things that the far-off mountains were telling 
her. ^ 

It was now, and not till now, that she recognized 
% fully what Fate had done to her. It was now, 
and not till now, tt^.t she saw Time before her as 
a thing from which all the known features had 
been deleted. 

” Mademoiselle's bath is qjrite ready.” 

“ Mademoiselle, the first gong has sounded.” 

Oh, the day—the day with its hundred phases 
and divisions, the breakfast hour, the luncheon 
hour, the hour that brought afternoon tea, the 
dresses that went with each phase, the emotions 
and interests, and changing forms of being, the 
day which made a person change to its light and 
the person of ten o'clock in the morning quite 
different from the person of noon—this thing 
which we talk of as the day appeared before her 
now as what it really is, life itself, as civilized 
men know life, a tiling outride ourselves yet of 
ourselves, and without which the circling of the 
sun is as the circling of a pointer on a blank 
dial—this thing was gone. 

In the few hours since daybreak quarter-deck 
and fo’c'sle had vanished. They had become 
welded into one community, all equal, and the 
lady was no longer the lady. There was no 
hint of disrespect, no hint of respect. They 
were all equal, equal sharers in the chances of 
the sea. 

And now, away in the distance and leagues 
from the coast they were approaching, vast 
islands disclosed themselves suddenly through 
the sea haze, standing like giants waist-deep in 
the ocean, whilst the coast itself with its cliffs 
and rocks ol black basalt and dolerite showed 
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dear, extraordinarily dear, * with every detail 
defined in the sunlight. 

The coast was ferocious, and the whole country 
from the sea foam to the foothills looked tumbled 
and new. with the newness of infinite antiquity. 
The last thunders of creation seemed scarcely to 
have died away, the last throe scarcely to have 
ceased, leaving million-ton rock cast on rock, and 
the new, sheer-cut cliffs spitting back their first 
taste of the bitter sea. 

" There is nowhere to land," said the girl. 
She was shuddering as a dog shudders when 
overstrung. 

" Aye, it's a brute beast of a place," said 
Bompard. " Well, we must nose along op^the 
look-out. There's no coast but hasn’t'some 
landing-place where a boat can push in. Y'see, 
it’s not like a ship. A boat can go where a 
ship can’t." 

They had drawn nearer shore, so that the boom 
of the swell in the caves and on the rocks came 
to them with the crying of the shore birds ; 
/ passing a headland like a vast lizard they opened 
a beach curved like the new moon and seven 
miles from horn to horn. 1 

"There’s our landing-place," cried Bompard; 
" big enough to pick and choose from." 

" Lord ! " shouted La Touche. " Look over 
there—moving rocks 1 " 

He pointed half a mile away to seaward. 

Bompard looked. 

" Those aren’t rocks, they’re whales," said he. 

A pair of whales showed, standing up, a male 
and female courting, a miraculous sight, as 
though they had entered a world where the 
original things of life still moved and had their 
being untroubled by man and untouched by 
Time. 

E&mpard shifted the helm and the boat, 
heading for the shore and no longer running 
before the wind, moved less easily, shipping an 
occasional dash of spray. 

The change of movement, the dash of spray, 
the altered cdurse were to the girl like the turning 
of a comer. Running with the wind as they had 
been, and with a parallel shore, the boat was the 
world and the coast and islands a panorama. 
With the twist of the helm Reality made the 
coast a destination. Up to this moment the 
uncertainty of whether they could land had 
held her mind; up to this moment all sorts of 
vague possibilities, the chance of meeting a 
ship, the chance of being blown out to sea, the 
chance of this or that had come between her and 
the realization of the fact that this prison was 
hers. 

The monstrosity of the idea stood fully 
revealed only now on that beach where there 
was nothing but sand, nothing but rocks, nothing 
but gulls. Close in now, Bompard let go the 
sheet and they unstepped the mast, the boat 
rocking in the trough of the swell. Then they 
got the oars out. 

As they bent to their work, over the creak of 
the leather in the rowlocks the rumble and fume 
of the_$even-mile beach came mixed with the 
yelping and mewing of the gulls. The boat 
made slow progress, then a few yards from the 


surf line it hung for a moment till the rowers 
suddenly gave way and, moving like a released 
arrow, she came on the crest of a wave; then the 
oars came in with a crash and the two men, 
tumbling out, dragged her nose high and dry. 
They helped the girl out, and as they pulled the 
boat higher she stood, the wind flicking her 
oilskin coat about her and fhe spindrift blowing 
in her face. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE AWAKENING. 

The great beach of Kerguelen shows above 
tide mark long stretches where no sand is, only 
rock. This is the breeding-place of the sea 
elephant. Half-way between the lizard point 
and the point farther to the east a river comes 
down disemboguing through three mouths ; on 
the banks of this river is the seal nursery, where 
in summer the young sea elephants tumble and 
play and take their swimming lessons, whilst 
the mothers lie on rocks and the fathers fish and 
hunt and fight in battles, the roaring of which 
resounds for miles. Here the penguins drill and 
hold councils and law courts, and marry and get 
divorced and hold political meetings ; here the 
rabbits play and the terns forgather; and here 
the winds th<at blow from everywhere but the 
east hunt and yell and pile in winter a twenty- 
foot sea that breaks in seven miles of thunder 
under seven miles of spray thick as the smoke 
of battle. 

Duck and teal h^unt the place, and gulls of 
nearly every known kind snow it and flick it 
with movement. Yet above the thunder, of the 
waves and the cries of the birds, and 
shouting of the winds when they blow, there 
hangs a silence—the silence of the remote and 
prehistoric. The living world of men seems cut 
off from here by far-away doors and for ever. 

After supper they had explored the cave 
mouths in the cliff opposite to where the boat 
had beached. There were three caves just here. 
One was impracticable owing to water drip 
from the roof, but the other two, floored with 
hard sand, were good enough for shelter. The 
men had stowed the provisions and themselves 
in the westernmost, giving the girl the other 
and the boat sail for a pillow. 

It was old Bompard who thought of the latter. 
La Touche seemed to have no thought for anyone 
or anything but Himself. He grumbled all the 
time during supper, grumbled at the fact that 
there was no stuff to make a fire with, that they 
had nothing warm to drink, that some time soon 
their tobacco must run out. It seemed to Clio, 
as she lay with her head on the hard sailcloth 
and her body on the hard sand, covered with 
the oilskin coat which she had taken off to use 
as a blanket, that through the league-long 
rumble of the surf she could hear him grumbling 
still. She did not care. Hard though the floor 
was she did not mind, she was chloroformed, 
chloroformed by the air of Kerguelen. The air 
that fills the lungs with life, keeps a man going 
all day with an energy and buoyancy unknown 
elsewhere, and then fells liim with sleep. 

Shi ^hea (the wfhjale birds had ceased 
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** TkiK PENGUINS FORMED LINE, BROKE INTO COMPANIES, PRILLED A BIT, AND THEN BEGAN 

TO MOVE UP THE BEACH,* 1 


crying t just after dawn, awoke fresh and new 
and full of life. She felt none of that troubled 
surprise which comes when the mind has to 
adjust itself to the new situation on awakening 
for the first time after a great disaster- It was 
as though her mind had already adjusted itself 
and discounted everything. 

She rose up and leaving the oilskin coat and 
sou'wester on the floor of the cave, came out 
on to the beach. 

The fine weather still held and the day was 
strong now, lighting the beach, the sea, and the 
distant islands through a sky of high, grey, 
eastward-drifting clouds. The boat lay where 
it had been pulled up, and legions of birds were 
flitting and blowing about and stalking on the 
sands as far as eye could reach. 

She came to the cave w r here the men w-ere. 
Bompard and La Touche, lying on their backs, 
might have been dead but for the sound of their 
snaring. Bom par d was lying with his wrist 
across his eyes. La Touche with both hands 
beside him clenched. The tins of beef and the 
bread bags showed vaguely in the gloom behind 

them. 

She stood for a moment watching them, and 

then, turning* she came down to the boat lying 
high and dry on the sand. She was trying to 
realize that on the morning of the day before 
yesterday at this hour she had been lying in her 
bunk on board the Gaston de Paris t to realize this 
and also the fact that her present position seemed 
scarcely strange. 

She ought, so she told herself, to he astonished 
at what had happened and to be bewailing her 


fate, yet* looking back now over yesterday and 
the day before* everything seemed part of a level 
and logical sequence, almost like the events of a 
stormy day on board ship. The tragedy of the 
destruction of the Gaston, only partly experienced, 
could not be fully felt. 

Standing by the boat she tried to realize It 
and failed, tried to grasp what she knew- to be 
the horror and pity of it, and failed. She was 
neither hard nor insensible!-she simply could not 
grasp it* 

And her position here, with two rough men, 
very little food, and little chance of escape: how 
she would have pitied herself a few days ago 
could she have foreseen 1 Yet here, with the 
firm sands under her feet, and the wind blowing 
in her face, reality* instead of hurting her as it 
had done in the boat on awakening yesterday 
morning, soothed her and reassured her. Every¬ 
thing seemed firm again, and the fear that the 
ugly coast bad raised in her mind had vanished. 

She came along the beach looking at the gulls* 
turned over huge star fish, and picked up kelp 
ribbons to examine them. Half a mile or so 
from the cave she was about to turn back when 
her eye caught a strange appearance on the sea* 
hundreds and hundreds of moving points draw¬ 
ing in to the shore, w'hite and black points like 
a shoal of Ash only half-submerged. It was a 
fleet of swimming bhds* 

She sat down on the sand to watch as they 
took the shore with a rush through the foam. 
Then, safely beached, the fleet became an army 
of penguins, She had seen pictures of penguins, 
so she kncw r what they were* and she had read 
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Anatole France's " Penguin Island "; these, 
then, were the real things, and she watched them 
fascinated as one who sees storyland taking 
visible and concrete form. 

The penguins iormed line, broke into com¬ 
panies, drilled a bit, and jthen began to move up 
the beach. ^ ' 

The figure of the girl did not seem to disturb 
them in the least. 

One company passed to the left, ope to the 
right, whilst that immediately fronting her 
halted a few feet away and saluted her, bowing 
like little old-fashioned meh in black swallow¬ 
tail coats and * immaculate shirt fronts, little 
old-fashioned * men with sharp, quizzical eyes, 
polished, humorous, polite, and entirely friendly. 

The company on the right wheeled to examine 
her as did the company on the left, so that she 
found herself almost in a hollow square. Wher¬ 
ever she turned there were birds bowing to hei\ 
or things in the semblance of birds, absolutely 
fearless, so close that she could have touched 
them had she carried a walking-stick. 

She rose up to allow themto pass, ajxd they 
went on like mechanical, things wound up and 
released, forming line again and seeming to 
forget her. 

As she came back along the beach her mind 
was battling with a problem that had suddenly 


risen. She had neither brush nor comb nor 
glass. Her hair was beautiful, and she loved it. 
Her face was beautiful, but she did not love it, 
it was herself: she could not view it from an 
independent standpoint; but she could view her 
hair almost as impartially as a dress, and she 
loved it with the strange passion that women 
have for things of texture. 

The hair of Clfco de Bronsart had been waited 
upon like a divinity by many a priestess in the 
form of a maid. It had been dressed and 
shampooed and.treated by artists and adepts: 
the hours of brushing alone^if put together would 
have made a terrific total. The Result was 
perfection, and even now, after all she had 
gone through, it showed scarcely disarranged, 
lustrous and beautiful,* dressed With ' artful 
simplicity in the Greek style, and outlining the 
perfect curves of her head. 

. The wind was blowing now in gusts from the 
sea, but she scarcely noticed it as she walked, 
facing the problem that shipwreck had put 
before her, a problem "the first of a long queue 
ranging from soap to a change of garments. 

She was fighting it, and at the same time 
battling, with the strengthening wind, when 
suddenly something spi^ng on her with the yell 
of a tiger and flung her on the sand, pinning 
her there. 


(To be continued.) 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 58. 

(The Fourth of the Series.) 

Since mortal man first hoisted sail, 

What Bailor told so sad a tale ? 

1. Here rival fleets in deathly straggle met; 

It was B.c., and not a.d. as yet. 

2. The prototype of Haidfe, she supplied 
Help to a fugitive who else had died. 

3. A constellation and a fell disease ; 

Strange that one word should serve for both of these 1 
4„ Six cannot ever be confused with seven. 

But two is sometimes not unlike eleven. 

& A pirate ship, she vanquished many a foe ; 

Her finsJ doom what Briton does not know ? ^ 

flu Shun the loud pedal when this piece you play; 

*Tuj oalm and peaceful as the close of day. 

7. An English river here will come to view. 

Its syllables in number only two. KING COLE. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 59. 

Aoainst his theories though we kick, 

Yet we were all once up a stick. 

1. Phenomenon of mind and brain. 

Foretells the future, some maintain. 

2. In Shakespeare'may this word be sought; 

There's plenty, Dut it ends in nought. 

3. In argument we this employ, 

*Tis all about a father’s boy. 

4. A changing thin?, but yet 'tis found 
Thai facts it tells by turning round. 

6. A foolish adjective is seen 

By putting palindrome between. 

6. rtis present for his lovely queen 

Gave Strephon in tho meadows green. ALFIL. 

Answers to Acrostics 58 and 59 should be addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor , The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street, Strand , I^mdon, W.C. 2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on February Sih . 


The solution to each acrostic must be on a separate piece 
of paper ; a second answer may be sent to any or every 
light , and should be written at the side of the first one ; at 
the foot of each solution every solver should write his pseudonym 
and nothing else. This pseudonym should be limited to one 
word. 


Answer to No. 57. 


1. P o P 

2. E a r L 

3. A p p 1 E 

4 . C otto N 

5. E i g h T 

6. & r a s b Y 


Notes. —Light 2. Real. 6. Count Julius Andrassy, 
1823-1890. 

For the second and fifth lights of No. 54 other birds 
and Italian towns apply, besides the acrostician’s words, 
and they must be accepted as correct. 

Result of the Ninth Series. 

Three of the six acrostics appear to have been very 
difficult, the correct answers being very few in number. 
The maximum score for the whole series was 43. Zyme, 
who scored 42, gains the first prize, and will receive a 
cheque for three guineas ; Flapper, Somerford, Wals, and 
Yoko scored 40, and are awarded two guineas each ; and 
Cobweb, who scored 39. gains a prize of one guinea. Each 
of these six Bolvers will be ineligible for a prize in the 
tenth series now running. Their real names and addresses 
are :— 

Zyme, Mr. J. W. Pulsford, 67, Deauville Road, Clapham, 

S.W.4 ; Flapper, Mr, John Charrington, Shenley Grange, 
Barnet, Herts; Somerford, Mrs. Roper Tyler, Barton 
House, Tetbury, Glos ; Wals, Mr. W. Stradling, Norris 
HUl, E. Cowes, I.W.; Yoko, Mr. F. Rawson, 10, Richmond 
Mansions, London, BiW.fe ; Cobweb, Mr. C. W. Cooper, 
,31 - 








Elsie janis 


ATHER should I say, pages from 
M on* " liTe, for even in print I 
do not care to be separated from 
one to whom I really owe what 
success has fallen to me—my 
mother. Indeed, it is not pos¬ 
sible to write of myself without 
associating my mother with all 
l say, Our relationship is more than that of 
mother and daughter. We are partners—she 
managing-director of the firm jams and Eo.— 
I the partner who displays the goods. 

it is an ideal partnership—for this reason. 
The managing-director was not only the founder 
of the firm, but site was the first to discover the 
value of the goods, and to place in her partner's 
way every facility for developing and improving 
their quality. There is no man like my mother. 

She was my first critic and my first admirer. 
To-day, she is my most severe critic and—still 
my admirer. 

J suppose I was what people call a precocious 
child. An original child is generally stamped 
precocious by those who do not know the real 
meaning of the word* So far from being pre- 
£Ofiou4, however, I was really a very ordinary 
child— my managing-director w r iH probably dis¬ 
agree with that, for I never knew a mother who 
iiad an ordinary child, I had one or two rather 
unconventional ideas, however, which, to my 
great wrtfolactiun, and. as it afterwards proved, 
to my great benefit, I was allowed to develop, 

I have said that it was my mother who first 
discovered me, for I was only a few hours old 
when, with superb impudence, 1 began to mimic 
and entertain her- And that I suppose is the 
reason why she allowed me, without restraint 
and punishment, to mimic whom I liked. 

Of course, every child is a mimic, more or less. 
My bump of mimicry, however,, seemed to bo 


abnormally developed. 1 
w as never so happy as w hen 
trying to copy the voices 
and gestures of people T 
saw and came into con¬ 
tact with, much to the 
disgust, no doubt, of some 
of my relatives. My first 
serious attempt, however, 
was the outcome of a visit 
to the theatre, when I saw 
Edna May in “ The Belle 
of New York/* before slie 
came to London. As soon 
as I got home I attempted 
an imitation with a palm- 
leaf fan tied around my 
face. Then I went to my 
mother's room—she was ill 
at the time—and sang the 
chorus of " Follow On/' 
much to her delight. After 
that I used to entertain the 
family with various imita¬ 
tions, and was allowed al¬ 
most without restraint to 
mimic whom l liked and 
when I liked, without fear 
of punishment, 

I enjoyed myself hugely, particularly when at 
seven years of age I was taken to a social gather¬ 
ing at the White House, and invited to entertain 
the company. Without the least nervousness 
I audaciously mimicked the President (President 
McKinley) before his Cabinet, much to the delight 
of himself and his colleagues. 

I don't think, however, that I should have the 
audacity to mimic President Wilson, although 


Ptote. /WtArfUfi & 


he would, 

“ttNlffB 


l^l|y| be greatly tickled with the 
not really under- 
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able to invent such a-good problem as that propounded by President 

Wilson, when in one of his merry moods. His hypothesis was tills;_■ 

A young man has come to call oi\a. young woman, and they 
arc sitting somewhat stiffly in the parlour waiting for mother to 
come down and act as chaperon. While they are waiting, the* 
young woman's nose begins to bleed, and tlie young man remembers 
having heard that a piece of cold metal applied to the back uf the 
neck will stop the trouble. He looks around the room and sees 
the key of the door, and in his embarrassment he 
locks the door in getting the key out. He applies the 
key to the young woman's neck, but just at that 
moment the mother comes down and, finding the door 
locked, demands entrance* In Ids excitement the young 
man drops the key down the young woman's back 'The 
question then was i ^Vhat would you do if you wro 
the yowjft man ? ' Wilson's answer was, 11 Get the key 
at any cost/' This, however* by the way. 

It was C issie Loft us, the greatest of all mimics, in my 


d what a keen sense of humour he possesses, 
how much he appreciates a joke. We like 

on that account , 

u may have heard of the game of impossible 
*ems* Mother and I were rather fond of 
ing it- You invent some situation —the 
e absurd, the more fun—placing your 
pie in a position of embarrassment and 
^exHy* 

en you ask f "What would you have dune 


ue same circumstances ? | 
“i to the present, however 
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IN THE 
MASSING 
SHOW." 
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although my 
portrayal of 
the Scotch 
comedian 
perhaps, the 
most popular 
of my 

tions, I always 
look backwith 
pride to the 
occasion when 
the great 
French trage- 
diennc told 
me that she 
thought niy 
milracry of her 
wa3 life * li ke 
and that I 
ought to be¬ 
come a great actress. 
But* really, 1 don't 
like tragedy, I love 
happiness and sun* 
shine, and surely that 
is all we wish for ! 

I love dollars, too, 
A shocking* mercen¬ 
ary confession* kn r t 
it ? But who among 
those who read these 
lines, if honest with 
themselves, are not 
similarly afflicted ? 
I am fond of the 
com fort, luxuries, and 
nice things money can 
secure, and of the 
opportunity it gives 
one of helping the 
less fortunate. 


PMv A rbmJJtFn*! 
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opinion* who ultimately inspired me with 
the idea of becoming a mimic. My first 
stage appearance was as a pocket edition 
of Cissie Loftus* and since then I have 
impersonated some hundred and twenty 
artistes, ^ 

A discussion once overheard outside 
the Palace Theatre regarding my real, 
nationality led to one of the most 
charming of compliments regarding my 
mimicry. 

“ B*job, she's a gem ! Tm glad she's 
Irish 1 " 

* l Na, na, ma laddie, I tell ye she's guid 

scots r 1 

"Non, non , messieurs; o'est une Parisi- 
tnne , suns doute 

Whether the trio ever really settled 
the matter, I do not know. 

My impersonations have ranged from 
Harry Lauder to Sarah Bernhardt, and 
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Thus it came about that 1 made my first 
Ixjw to a Loudon audience in l- The Passing 
Show/' Four days aijer my ctebut. Sir 
Alfred Butt came to me and liaid i — 

*' Go ahead, we can stand the American 
salary/ * 1 

I felt when I made my return visit to 
London last year to appear in *' Hullo, 
America ! ** that I was bringing the States 
with me. 1 have had a great time with 
our boys over here. They have 
descended upon me in scores, at the 
Palace and elsewhere, just to 
shake hands and talk about 
nothing in particular and every¬ 
thing in general. They have 
said all sorts of nice 
things to me and 
a tout me, but 
really it is they 
who have pro¬ 
vided tne with 
pleasure and 
entertain* 
me nt. 

O h P the 
stories and 


IN SONG, THAT IS T.QVE IN 
SUNNY ITALY ** IN (4 HULLO, 
AMERICA I " 

Ptiytiy. jtrfrMlAMpe. 


to captivate the English as they 
had captivated me* I went 
round to all the shows, and I 
noticed the public liked dancing 
and romantic episodes with 
humorous songs, and that, above 
and beyond all, what is called the 
very English entertainment must 
be simple, direct, and refined. 

It seemed to me that most of 
the things I liked cjoing could 
be poured into a revue, and so 

I told Mr. Butt, as he then was* 

The American salary I had been 
getting, however, was too much, 
so we shook hands 
with mutual regrets. 

ThcnJ felt that an 
English encore was 
even worth the loss of 
a week's salary, so it 
toing up to me. I sug¬ 
gested ail unpaid week 
on trial, and if that 
succeeded* 1 would be 

worth what my other managements paid. They 
called it a sporting offer, and besides intro¬ 
ducing my own songs 1 was allowed to suggest 
improvements and largely alter the show. 


A FAVOURITE STUDY. 




experiences I have heard ! I must certainly 
write a book About pthem some day. Mean* 
time, I a^^Aaram| Ow J,rst prize to the 
story L^mtmiMnyUJEiiViithyrirJll chaplain, just 


Talking of money 
takes me hack to 
the story of my in* 
t reduction to the 
London public* For 
several years 1 had 
spent part of' my 
holidays in Eng- 
land, and I 
must con- 
less that I f 

/ ' 


wanted 


VoL IviL-7, 
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after one of General Allenby's great victories 
in Palestine. 

“ Well, boys, the Australians are in Beth¬ 
lehem/* he sai 4 , while talking to some wounded 
American soldiers in hospital. 

4< Gee I ” exclaimed one of the Doughboys. 
" I guess the shepherds watched their flocks that 
night.** 

London has always had a great fascination 
for me. The people, taking them collectively, 
never hustle and rush, but they get through all 
the same. There is something about England 
ind the English—an inherent, dignified state¬ 
liness, which one cannot help admiring. 

I remember, on one of my first visits, we went 
to stop in the country, and there one sees the 
typical Englishwoman at her best* Of course, 
the Englishwoman has learnt the art of wearing 
French frocks, but I prefer her ruralized and 
tailor-made. And as for the country 1 Well, 
we have hills and plantations and ranches, 
picturesque enough for cinema, but I had never 
seen any really old houses until I came to 
England. 

My early explorations of London, however, 
were marked by one or two amusing errors, due 
to the confusion of names. I remember, for 
instance, going out to the Welsh Harp at Hendon, 
on one occasion, quite convinced that I must be 
on the borders of Wales. 

The cosmopolitan side of London life, to my 
mind, is the least attractive of all, perhaps be¬ 
cause one lives so much in cqfSs, restaurants, 
and on the boulevards abroad. Yet London 
has a night city, and it is wonderful to think 
that in narrow Fleet Street alone there are men 
and machines at work for half the world. Fleet 
Street and all its little tributaries interest me 
very much. 

You see, had acting not succeeded, I should 
have written. As it is, I have two published 
romances which are widely read at home— 
'* The Love Letters of an Actress ’* and “ A Star 
for a Night." 

Perhaps I am just a wee bit proud of my 
poetical efforts and may be permitted to quote 
here my verses, which I have called ° Irish 
Philosophy**:— 

You may feel a bit of sadness 
Without really being sad. 

You may sense a touch of gladness 
Without really being glad. 

You may even feel some madness 
Without being really mad . . . 

But when it comes to badness 
Then look out 

For a little bit of sadness 
Will catch a fellow’s eye 


And a little bit of gladness 
Will send his spirits high* 

And with a little madness 
You may very well get by! 

But when it comes to badness 
There’s a doubt 

For there’s sadness that depresses 
And there’s madness that oistiesses» 

Also gladness that expresses 
What the joy of life’s about. 

You can do without the sadness 
And the madness or the gladness ; 

But that little bit of badness 

People cannot live without. 

I have also produced my own play; written, 
produced, and played in four moving-picture 
plays; published a book of Verse ; composed 
several Songs and invented new dances. 

When in 1915 I brought the Fox-Trot to 
England, I was rather nervous about it catching 
on, although the cautious, sneaking movement, 
like rag-time, but forty-horse-power slower, 
fascinated me. To my great delight it fascinated 
London also. 

The Fox-Trot has now given place to the 
Jazz-band, and it is surprising how the word 
“ Jazz " has caught on. In America it is quite 
common. An harmonious riot in anything is a 
Jazz—a band composed of tin can and coco-nut 
shells ; a blouse or pair of pyjamas the colours 
of which shriek at you ; a cocktail which makes 
you want to climb trees ; anything big and out¬ 
rageous is " Jazz." 

Really, however, I despair of finding anything 
startling or remarkable, as I turn over the 
pages of my diary. I should love to tell yon a 
good story, but what can I say ? No bold, bad 
bandits have held me up in the Wild West, my 
jewels have not been stolen, my motor-car has 
not been wrecked ; nobody has fallen in loVe 
with me sufficiently to give me a million dollars. 
I have not even been shipwrecked. 

It is astonishing, however, how many friends 
you find when a little success comes your way. 
I have been amazed at the number of girls of my 
own age who claim having been at college with 
me, whereas 1 never went to either college or 
school. Some people who never guessed our 
identity have assured mother and I that they 
knew Elsie Jams, who was married to one of 
their friend's dearest friends. It is not my fault 
that I have not committed bigamy a thousand 
times* So far as I know, however, I have not 
yet met my husband. I haven’t any set ideas 
as to the right Mr. Right, should he ever appear. 
Only with a career and a mother like mine, 
marriage is one of those indefinite romantic 
possibilities and all the rosier for being so remote. 
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fjT wag no way safe to go out 
shootin' with Mr. Anthony; the 
' solicitor, at any time, him bein' 
30 nervous and short of the sight; 
but he was a plucky wee man 
and full of sport, an' 1 risked 
my life with him an/ hia gun 
many a time just on that 
account, always hopin' it would be himself he'd 
shoot in the end an' not me. But when he took 
to courtin' I made up my mind the only chance 
I had of dyin 1 in my bed was to fall out with 
him as quick as I could* I got no end of chances. 
He was a kind of wanderin "-minded at the best, 
but afther the love took him the divil a Jivin' 
thing was safe within a ring eighty yards round 
him, harrin' game-birds : an' the day he got the 
first letter from the sweetheart he even shot a 
cock-pheasant by mistake. 

The letters put him dean through himself 
altogether. Every now an' then he'd slap the 
guu down on the ground as if it was as harmless 
as a walking-stick, an' would sit down on the 
neardhest ditch an' take out a letter to read ; 
an/ by the time he'd lift the gun. again ye'd 
think he'd forgot whether a charge comes out 
through the muzzle or the breech. The way we 
fell out was this : One day afther reading a 
letter he picks up the gun an' sits considherin' 
for a minit. 

" What the divil is he thinkin 1 aboht now ? 11 
I to myself* 

Alt at once he wheels round on me that sharp 
that he skins the bridge of ray nose with the 
muide before I could juke my head. 

" i wonder, Pat/' sez he, " was it the right 
barrel or the left I fired before I sat down ? " 

M Why the divil don't ye open the breech an' 

Copyright* *9t9» by 


look ? ” sez l, a bit cross* For his fingers waa 
playin' the piano on the two triggers, an 1 it 
w T as in my mind that it was myself would be the 
first to find out. 

44 It's all right, Pat/* sez he, ** it w^as the loft 
barrel I fired, the choke-bore/* 

An’ so it was ; for that minit the right barrel 
went off, an' if my setter pup's head had been 
where his tail wag he was a dead dog* Divil a 
word did I say, good or bad, but lifts my own 
gun an' away for home near as hard as the dog* 
For Mr, Anthony had a great tongue in his head, 
an' with him practisin' every Tuesday in the 
Petty Sessions Court had got very handy with 
it, an' 1 knowed if I once let him get started 
he'd deluder me into goin 1 on with him again. 
He did his best too* Four times he come out 
one errand to the house to talk me round* But 
I still hid W'hen. I seen Mm cornin', an' burned 
thirteen an 1 four pence w r orth of Letters ho w T rote 
me, an' never wTote him a scrape back ; so at 
the last he gave me up as a bad job an' let mu 
alone. 

But though I kept out of his w T ay I still heard 
what he wag doin', an' he w^as at the courtin' 
strong. A mortal fine girl she was too, Mr, 
Livingston the land-agent's daughter. Miss Betty. 
It all begun with Mr. Anthony's takin' the office 
below his, an' meetin' the daughter on the 
stairs. The first glimpse of her Mr. Anthony 
had he tumbled over head an' ears in love with 
her, an* with the ram-stam w r ay he had of runnin 1 
at everything he clean swept her off lier feet* 
There was some thought she was too good for 
him. Not that she was so much of a beauty, 
but she Tvas a pleasant-faced wee body, an J 
always the samr v. r henBVFr ye met her, an' had 
a pair of darlnn'.-^fev erosnWiti tte kind of look 
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in them that says, " Ye can depend upon me," 
To my mind she was just the girl for a twittery, 
excitable wee body like Mr. Anthony. 

Fm not sayin' a word against the wee man, 
mind ye. A more open-hearted wee fellow never 
stepped, or a kindlier, an' was as true as steel; 
but to live with him all his life was no nervous 
body’s joJ>, as ye may have gathered. It was a 
long while since it had come into my head that 
I'd live a deal longer if he was once married 
an’ settled down, an' had give up the shootm’ 
for good. For I knowed that while he kept at 
it him an* me was sure to run across each other 
again, an' if we did an' he wanted me with him 
I knowed I could never hold out, not if the 
crowner had his jury ready picked for me. 

Sure enough I did run across him. 

It was all over a great hare that come to 
the Scroggy Knowe, an' beat everybody to kill. 
They tried her every way, with beagles, an' 
with greyhounds, an' with guns, an' she was 
too many for them all. When things would get 
a bit too hot for her she'd disappear for a while, 
an' the country would be full of liars that had 
shot her every man of them; but thp grhss of 
that hill must ha* been to her liking, for'in a 
wee while back she'd come, an' they'd all start 
out to shoot her over again. 

‘With the talk there went on about her I was 
keen to get a/shot at her myself, but I daren't 
venture. Courtin' an' all, Mr. Anthony had 
heard about the hare, an' courtin' an' all he 
be't to have a shot at her. By his own account 
he hadn't killed her less than five times; but 
the only body he was ever able to produce was a 
yearlin' calf of Tammas McGorrian's, an' people 
was of the opinion that as far as Mr. Anthony 
was concerned the hare was still in the land of 
the livin’. But the last of the times he killed 
her he was so certain about it that he shook 
people a~bit. Less than half an ounce of lead 
he hadn't put into her, he swore, an' saw her 
rollin' over twice. He give in that when he 
got up to the spot she was gone, but it was only 
to go away somewhere an' die, he was positive 
about that, an' left the gun behind him the next 
night he come out,- an' went round searchin' the 
ditchefe with a pair of opera-glasses. 

Wee Robbie Dixon told me about seein' him 
wandherin' round; an' when I heard he had 
no gun with him it come into my head that this 
was my time to make up friends with him again. 
So I took down the old muzzle-loader an' put a 
couple of charges in her just in case I'd come 
across the hare myself, an' off I goes for the 
hill. 

When I got there I saw no signs of either the 
hare or Mr. Anthony, an' afther a while I got 
tired trapesin' about, an' made up my mind to 
save my powder an' shot an' go 'off home. But 
tliat very minit a flock of green plover riz just 
across the hedge from me, an’ I let off the two 
barrels at them. I seen a couple of them fall, 
an’ run along the hedge lookin' for a gap, when 
I heard a great patterin' of feet behind me, an' 
when I stopped an' looked round, maltin' sure 
the police had me this time, who was it but 
Mr. Anthony, runnin* hot-foot, with the eye¬ 


glass bouncin’ off his chest with every step, an* 
him trippin' over every brier-shoot an' whin 
along the ditch-side. 

" Did ye kiUL her. Eat ? " sez he, stutterin' 
with the excitement, an' glammin* all over the 
breast of his waistcoat for the glasses. " Is.she 
dead ? Where is she ? ” 

f'Did I kill who?” sez I. 

" The hare," sez he. " Was it not her ye 
shot ? Eve been trackin' her this half hour, an' 
she came up this way. Half-a-dozen times 1 
seen her," sez he, " an' £0t within fifty yards of 
her, -creepin' on my hands and knees. Look at 
my breeches ! Of all the luck,” sez he. " Fifty 
yards, did I 'say ? Not thirty yards either. 
I saw her as plain as I see you ; settin' up with 
her ears cocked. Damme, you'd think it was to 
spite me 1 Twenty years I might walkabout this 
hill with a gun in my hand an' see nothin', an' 
the "first time I come out without one I have to 
pick my steps for fear I'd tramp on a hare. 
What .did ye say jre shot, then ? ” 

” A couple of green plover," sez I. 

” Aye, that's more of it,” sez Mr. Anthony. 
” Green plover," sez he; ” they've been as thick 
as midges all evenin'. I had to brush them 
away from my face with my handkerchief. 
You'd think they knew I had no gun. An' I 
felt I could shoot this evenin', too. Was there 
ever such luck ? Here, Pat, lend me that old 
inusket of yours, an' we'll have a look round for 
the hare before we go home.” 

" Ye won't do much harm with that, anyway," 
thinks I to myself, handin' him the gun. 

" I wonder ye wouldn't buy yourself a breech¬ 
loader," sez he, lookin' at it a bit disgusted. 

" If ye'd a wife an* six childer to keep ye 
wouldn't wonder a bit,” sez I. " She does my 
rum well enough. I wish I had all I ever killed 
with her." • 

" I doubt I couldn't do myself justice with a 
weapon like this,” sez Mr. Anthony. " But 
away and get the plover, an' we'll take a walk 
round.” 

” Where did you see the hare last, Mr. 
Anthony ? " sez I, when I came back. 

" She was sittin' in the comer of Mr. Berming- 
ham's ten-acre field, just waitin’ for me to shoot 
her,” sez he, ” when that young thoroughbred of 
his—the one his daughter is loo kin* to win the 
Hunters' Cup with—came canterin' over the 
hill, an' the hare made off along the ditch, goin' 
easy. She'd settle down again very soon, if 
we could only tell where. Come on, Pat, we'll 
go round that way.” 

” Sure it's failin' dusk now, Mr. Anthony," 
sez I; ” you'd never see her." 

"Of course I'd see her," sez he. "That's 
the best of bein''' a trifle short-sighted. I can 
see as well in the dusk as in daylight." 

" An' that's the Bible truth, anyway,” so* I 
to myself. " But his claws is pretty well cut 
with the gun bein' empty." 

It was a blessin* she was. Every rush-bush 
an' tussock of grass he seen, down he'd go on 
his hunkers, fixin' the glass tighter in his eye 
with one hand an.' waggin' the gun behind him 
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there had been a couple of charges in the gun, 
or even one, I wouldn't ha* been in my own 
shoes for a pension I 

We wandered round the ditch of the ten-acre 
field this sort of a way, Mr. Anthony every 
now an' then keekih' through the bushes, an* 
pluckin' the glass out of his eye on a thorn- 
branch every time he drew back his head. The 
third or fourth time he done it crack goes the 
glass again the barrel of the gun an' into fifty 
pieces. # 

" Now we'll get goin' home," thinks I. An', 
troth, I wasn't sorry, for my back was nearly 
broke with the stoopin'. But not a bit of it. 
Mr. Anthony's blood was up, an* he wouldn't 
listen to me. 

“ Blethers," sez he, " I can see just as well 
without it. It's only a bally nuisance, anyway. 
I shot a cock-pheasant a month ago an' me had 
the wrong eye shut in iny hurry. Easy here 
now. Plat; this is a likely, corner." 

With that down he goes on his lace in among 
the briers, as if shooting-suits was got for nothin', 
an' pushes the muzzle of the gun through the 
hedge. I heard one click, an' then another, 
an' then afther a minit out he comes feet fore¬ 
most from among the briers, leavin' near as 
much clothes stickin' to them as he left on his 
back. 

" She's missed fire," sez he in my ear. I 
could hear his teeth grindin'. "Drat the old 
blunderbuss 1 she's missed fire; an' I had the 
hare that well covered that I was near afraid 
to fire foV fear of blowin' her to bits." 

" Sure the gun wasn't loaded, Mr. Anthony," 
sez I. “ Don't you mind I fired the two barrels 
just before ye come runnin' up ? " 

I don't know whether a man can curse wickeder 
undher his breath or not, but it sounds wickeder. 

“ Couldn't ye remind me, ye thick-skulled old 
dunderhead ? " sez he at the last, when he had 
his system brave an' well cleared. " Did ye 
think it was a bird of Paradise I was out afther, 
that I'd be satisfied with lookin' at it ? Wait; 
maybe she's not away yet." 

Down he goes into the ditch again, an' comes 
out fair squirmin' with excitement. 

" She's there yet 1 " he splutthers. " Damme, 
she's there yet, an' nearer the ditch now, if 
anythin' ! Gimme your powder an' shot— 
quick I " 

M I have no shot with me," sez I. " I just 
brought out the powder-horn in case the primin' 
fell.” 

But if he was vexed before, he went fair 
demented then ; all he had said at the first was 
nothin' to what he got out of him this time. 

All at once he stopped. 

"Hold on," sez he, "we're not beat yet. 
Gimme the powder." 

He snaps the powder-horn from my hand, 
and, with him bein' ail of a tremble, I would 
say he didn't pour in le^ than a quarther of a 
pound into the left barrel. 

"What's the good of that* Mr. Anthony?" 
sez I. " Ye'll never kill the hare with powder, 
barrin' she sits down on the muzzle." 

" Stones," sez he, " ye old fool l " glancin' all 


round him on the ground. " Small stones. 
Search about you, t^ere." 

" Not a bit of use, Mr. Anthony," sez I. 
" Ye'd only blow them to dust, especially with 
the charge you have in. Sure there's enough 
powder in the gun to blast a quarry. You'd 
need to use metal of some kind." 

" Have you anythin' about you would do, 
Pat ? " sez he, feelin' all over his pockets. 
" Confound it all, why did I change into my 
shootin' clothes ! Ye haven't a penknife or a 
key ? Feel now, quick." 

" Nothin' hut the key of the bam-door," sez 
I, fetchin' it out. " An' the only thing ye could 
fire that out of would be a drain-pipe." 

" I've the key of the safe myself," sez he. 
gropin' in his pockets; " but I have to hand 
over the Maxwell deeds to-morrow, an' if the 
sale fell through I'd lose over two hundred 
pounds of fees, an' me wantin' to make money 
just now. Tek,, tek, tek," sez he, " was there 
ever such a spite ? If I could only shoot that 
hare I'd wipe the eye of the whole country'. 
An' Betty wouldn't want me .to stop shoofin' 
then. Wait—wait now—I have somethin'! " 
He looks in the palm of his hand a minit, con- 
sidherin'. " No," sez he to himself, " I daren't 
do it." 

Just then we hears a thumpin’ of hoofs on 
the far side of the hill. 

" It's that cursed horse," sez Mr. Anthony, 
dhroppin' something into the gun an' leppin' 
into the ditch. " She'll be away." 

" Take care, Mr. Anthony," I calls to him. 
** Watch where ye shoot." 

But it was too late. Bang goes the gun like 
young thunder, with the charge was in her. 
Mr. Anthony lights on his back among the 
briers with his heels in the air, an* the same 
miryt there comes a terrible screech of a horse 
from across the ditch. 

" Oh, heavenly powers," sez I to myself, " he's 
shot Mr. Bermingham's thoroughbred ! " 

The wee man was crawlin' out from amon$*he 
briers with a face the colour of chalk, barrin' one 
bad tear of a brier across his nose. 

" I doubt, Pat," sez he, all shakin’, " I've 
done some harm to the horse." 

" Doubt be hanged ! " sez I. " Did ye not 
hear the scream of him ? Listen a minit." 

We stood there gazin' at each other. But 
not a sound from across the hedge. I jumped 
into the ditch an' looked through. The horse 
was lyin' just on the crown of the hill, an', as 
well as I could see in the dusk, there wasn't a 
move on him, barrin' a bit of a twitch in his 
hind legs. 

"He's killed dead," sez I; "an* what’s to be 
done now ? " 

But for the first time in his life Mr.' Anthony 
had nothin' to say. He just stood there gapin' 
at me, with his knees shakin', an' every now 
an' then thryin' to put the string of his 
eyeglass in his eye as if the glass was still on 
the end of it. 

" Come on, Mr. Anthonv " sez I, stoopin' for 
my gun. " There's no use cryin' over spilt 
milk. |Qf ^f| etWeen 1,5 an# 
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" MR, ANTHONY LIGHTS ON HIS 
BACK AMONG THE BRIERS WITH 
HIS HEELS IN THE AIR," 


better than you deserve, an J be 
thankful. Take to drink if ye like, 
from this on* but for Heaven P s sake 
sign tlie pledge against shoo tin J I " 

4,1 What's wrong with my shoot in' ? ” 5 ez Mr. 
Anthony, He was coinin' to himself now the 
worst fright was off him. 11 I'll lay my head to 
a ha'penny the hare's lyin' dead in the held, 
I seldom miss a snapshot like that. The seal 
must have gone out through her. I was a bit 
heavy-handed with the powder." 

" The what went through her ? ” sez I, 

M The seal/* see he. His jaw dropped an' he 
stood lookin 1 at me open-mouthed. 

"Pat," sez he, at the last, " we're ruined. 
No, you're not ruined. I can pay for the horse. 
But I've lost half my practice, an' the easiest 


my merits, now that 
old Johnston is likely 
to retire, an' not have 
people sayin*, an' may¬ 
be himself thinkin', I 
was courtin'* his daugh- 
ter for it* So Betty 
an'j have been writin' 
an odd note to each 
other ; an' she wasn't 
too sure of the post- 
office — they take a 
great interest in a love 
affair in Ballygullion 
post - office —- an" she 
gave me an old seal 
of her great-grand¬ 
fathers to seal up any 
letters I might send 
her. It was that I 
put down the gun/' 
sez he* f£ thinkin* it 
would surely stop in the hares 
body. But it didn't; an* nowits 
slickin' in the carcass of that gal¬ 
lopin' wild Arab of the desert, an 1 
I may leave the country 1 " 

"Wait* now/' sez I; "what 
was cut on the seal ? M 

“ Betty had my monogram cut on it before 
she gave it me," sez he. M But I wouldn t care 
a fig for that. I got my head clerk to draw it 
for me* an' he's one of them fancy penmen, 30 
the divil himself couldn't read it. But Betty's 
father'll know the seal.^ 

11 Could ye not get Miss Betty to square him ? ** 
set I. 

¥# Is it tell her I fired off her seal at a hare ? " 
set Mr, Anthony. Have you no gumption 
about girls at your rime of life ? An' for another 
thing, JNttfBR|^rts another shot if 


half of it, too, an* my best girl, an' my whole 
chances in life. This is the eitd of my shootin', 
I should have listened to Betty. 1 was the 
makin's of a good shot—she gave in to that— 
but I'm unfortunate at it, bad scran to it, I'm 
unfortunate l The divil fly away with that 
dirty, steeplechasin' brute I Could he not stand 
at peace like a Christian* an' eat grass, instead 
of makin' a travellin* circus of himself ? " 

" What in the name of patience is wrong 
now p Mr. Anthony ? 11 sez I, " How will we be 
found out ? ** 

" Listen* Pat/* sez he, " You know I'm 
courtin' Miss Betty Livingston. Everybody 
knows it* The whole gossipm' town of Eally- 
gullion knows it, all but her father, an' he might 
have knowed it if he'd had 
a light on the stairs up to 
his office. We kept it from 
him because I wanted him to 
give me the estate business on 


this, anyway. Keep close along the ditches for 
fear we'd be seen. Run now, like blazes I ** 
Away we went, hell for leather, Mr. Anthony 
leadin' ; an' for the size of his legs it was 
wonderful how he covered the ground. When 
we’d run about a mile or so I called on him to 
stop, for he had me dean winded, 

" We'll separate now, Mr, Anthony/* sez I. 
44 Nobody soon me leavin' the house with the 
gun. I'll slip her back quietly now it's near 
dark, An J anybody that met you knows you 
came out* of Ballygullion with a walkin'-stick ; 

so you're all 
right. Good¬ 
bye now. 
You've got off 
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she heard of this disaster, an* 1 might want to 
start again sometime. No/’ sez he, *' we'll 
take our chance. Maybe they won't dig the 
seal out of him. There's some good luck due 
to me after this evenin's work." 

M I wouldn't put too much dependence on 
that, Mr. Anthony,” sez I. ” Ye’ve been lucky 
with the girl, an' that's as much luck as a man 
can expect in one year. If Mr. Bermingham 
doesn't ferret out who 'killed the horse it's a 
queer thing. I tell you he'll raise holy wars, 
an' he'll be all the worse on account of the 
beast bein' Miss Mary's. She was desperate 
set on the horse, an' she'll not let this lie. You’d 
better find out the price of a ticket for America," 
sez I—” for two.” 

But the extraordinary thing was there was 
no 'row riz at all after the first outcry when 
the horse was found. I had a nice wee story 
made up of where I was that evenin’, against the 
day the peelers would be out cross-questionin’ 
me; but the divil a peeler came near the house 
at all, nor even round the country, as far as I 
could hear, an' ye may guess I kept my ears 
open. I heard Miss Mary Bermingham cried 
very hearty when the horse was bein' buried 
in the demesne, an' had two of the hoofs cut 
off to have them mounted ; ah’ the fathqr came 
out one evenin’ to see the placi where he was 
killed, lookin’ very wicked, they said ; but after 
that there was no word of them makin' a move, 
an* I begun to think Mr. Anthony’s luck had 
turned. As for himself, he was as elastic as an 
india-rubber ball any time ; an' when he wasn't 
found out straight away he put the whole 
business out of his mind. The only bad fright 
he got was when he seen all he had left of his 
shootin'-suit when he got home, an' minded 
that the balance of it was stickin' to the briers 
where he done the deed. But for all he was a 
lawyer, I'd been quicker than him there ; for 
I got up early the next momin' an' went an’ 
put a match to the ditch. 

The seal was the only thing that bothered 
me; an’ it kept on botherin' me. It still ran 
io my mind that they'd never bury the horse 
without the wound bein' well examined ; and 
if they did I knowed there was trouble brewin’, 
for all the quiet way things was goin' on. So I 
kept a bit wary, with some kind of a handy lie 
always in my cheek ; an' it was just as well. 

About a week after the horse was killed I 
was standin' in Ballygullion market, when who 
should come up but Miss Mary Bermingham. 
Not that there was much to wonder at in that, 
for I knowed her well with her cornin' out our 
way huntin’ many a time ; an' she seldom 
passed me without biddin' me the time of day 
or maybe a bit of a crack. But I took a tight 
grip of my tongue all the same an' lay very 
low. She stood a mi nit or two askin’ me about 
the wife an’ the family an' the prospects of a • 
good winter’s huntin’, makin* all the time as 
if she was just goin’ to pass on. All at once 
she pulls her hand out of her pocket. 

" pid ye ever see that before, Pat ? ” sez she, 
holdin* it under my nose. There was a big gold 
seal in the palm of it* 


" I never did. Miss Mary,” sez 1, well pleased 
to be startin’ with the truth, anyway. “ There's 
not many country farmers carries them things 
at their watch-chain.” 

She looked very hard at me, but I didn't 
move a mhscle. 

” I found it in the demesne the other day," 
sez she. ” You didn't hear of anyone losin* such 
a thing ? ” ■ ' 

” I did not then, miss," sez I. ” But if I 
do. I'll tell him who has it.” 

” No,” sez she, ” tell me first. I'd like to 
have the pleasure of givin’ it back. Don't 
forget, now, Pat. If you hear of anyone that 
has lost a seal you're to be sure an' tell me 
before you tell the owner.” 

” I'll not forget, Miss Mary,” sez I, as she 
went off with a nod an’ a smile. ” Boys,” sez 
I to myself, as I stood lookin’ after her, ” isn't 
the weemin deep, too ? I wonder has she been 
to Mr. Anthony yet ? " 

But I was brave an’ easy in my mind abqut- 
him even if she had, for, whether it was the 
lawyerin’ or a natural gift, I knowed Mr. Anthony 
could lie like a burial-card. All the same, I 
thought I'd have a word with him just to put 
him on his guard ; so when I had the pigs sold 
away I goes round to his office. When I went 
in they told me he was in the estate office 
upstairs, an' sent me into the private room to 
wait. 

A mighty queer kind of a private room it was 
for a solicitor to have. I'd seen it many a 
time before an’ knew what it was like, but after 
what had happened I thought it would ha' been 
different this time ; but it wasn’t. 

There was guns all over the place : a double- 
barrelled breech-loader in one comer an' another 
behind the door, an' a match-rifle over the 
mantelpiece, with a huntin'-crop crossed over 
it. Away in a comer was a glass case full of 
stuffed birds thalrMr. Anthony had persuaded 
himself by this time he had shot; an' all over 
the mantelpiece, an' even on his desk, was 
cartridges of every sort an’ description, some 
empty an’ some full. Lookin' at it all, you'd 
ha* said he was a great sportsman altogether; 
an,’ troth, accordin' to his gifts, so he was. 

I hadn't right finished takin’ stock till in he 
came, lookin’ that worried that I made sure 
somethin’ bad had cropped up about the horse 
in the meantime; for the last time I seen him 
he hadn’t a care in the world, no more than if 
horses was vermin. 

” What's up Mr. Anthony ? ” sez I. ” What 
has gone wrong with ye * ” 

He slapped a handful of deeds down on his 
desk an’ upset an-inkstand before he answered 
me. 

” That's right," sez he, ” pour yourself all 
over the place 1 Hit me when I'm down! 
Damme,” sez he, pullin' out his handkerchief 
an' moppin' up the ink, ” damme, but the very 
writin’ utensils are down on me ! What's up, 
Pat ? I’ll tell ye what's up. The landlord of 
the estate is upstairs, an’ the agent with him, 
an' they're settlin' whether I'm to get the law- 
work of half a county ; an' have; as good as made 
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up their minds to give it to me. I’m a made 
man/' sez he, 44 an* my income is goin' to be 
trebled—an' it's all no use to me, an' less than 
no use." 

44 It's a very poor imitation of bad news," 
sez I. 44 What's wrong about it ? " * 

44 Listen an' I'll tell you;" sez he. 44 You an' 
me is old friends ; an' I must tell somebody— 
Betty has fallen out with me." 

44 What about, Mr. Anthony dear ? " sez I. 

44 I don't know what about," sez he, risin’ 
an' trampin', round the room. 44 That's the 
exasperatin' part of it. It all begun about four 
or five days after-that horse met with the accident. 
Up till then all was goin' on as usual. J had 
two or three notes from her, an' met her every 
day, on the stairs^ All at once she stopped 
cornin', and she stopped writin'. I hadn't been 
wiritin' to her for reasons of my own, but I 
wrote then, an’ all the answer I got was my 
ring back, an’ my letters, an' the divil a scrape 
of, the pen then or since, though I've written to 
her twenty times. I called at the house, an' 
she wasn’t at home, though I seen her through 
the dinin'-room window both times I .went. 
An' when I meet her in the street she just turns 
an' runs. I know somethin' about dogs an' 
horses an' guns—ye'll give in to that yourself, 
Pat. Well, I thought I knew somethin' about 
weemin, too ; but I was wrong." 

44 Ye didn't give her any cause to fall out 
with ye that ye can think of ? " sez I. 

44 None in the wide world, Pat," sez he. M I've 
been bearin' my brains about it till I'm that 
muddled I can hardly draft a lease, an' blast 
me if I can think of anything that even a woman 
could take offence at; an' I make port of my 
livin' out of unreasonable weemin. I give in 
that I've been a bit extra civil to Miss Mary 
Bermingham latterly, seein' that I was lookin' 
out for the estate work; but Betty knew what 
I was after. She couldn't be thirty about that." 

44 I suppose not,” sez I; 44 though, mind ye, 
ye were on ticklish ground*. There's nothin' 
else ye can think of ? She wouldn't be vexed 
about ye losin' the present she give ye ? " 

44 What present ? " sez he. 

44 The seal," sez I. 

The. wee man broke into the first glimmer of a 
smile I'd seen oil his fape since I came in. 

44 I bamboozled her there, Pat," sez he. 44 1 
bamboozled her there. I sent to Belfast the 
next day an' had a new seal cut with just the 
same curlikews on it as "the old one, as far as 
Dixoft here could remember them, an’ 1 didn't 
write to her till I got it. It was pretty cute of 
me, Pat, eh ? " 

44 1 know where ye are now, Mr. Anthony," 
sez I. 44 Ye’ve been too cute ; that's all has 
?ieen the matter with ye." An' I told him what 
had passed between Miss Bermingham an' me 
that very afternoon. 44 Ye can put two an' 
two together, Mr. Anthony. Miss Betty has 
seen Miss Bermingham with the seal, an' thinks 
ye lost her present, an' was likely a bit vexed, 
but would ha' thought nothin' of it in a day or 
two ; an' you must come along with your false 
neal, throwin' dust? in her eyes instead of ownin' 

• L* * * 


'up like a irian. 'Ye know what she is herself, as 
straight as a rule, an' ye can guess what she 
thinks of your cleverness. I'll lay my head to 
a ha'penny that's what it's all about." 

I expected Mr. Anthony to be dancin’ round 
the room, cursin' himself, for that was the way 
with him. He was always either up or down. 
But there were queer turns in him, too. All 
he does is sit' down at the table very cool and 
collected and lay a sheet of paper before him on 
the desk. 

44 Wait a second or two, Pat," sez he, 44 till I 
think." He sat there cogitatin' for a long time. 
44 It seems to me," sez he, at the last, 44 that 
this is one of those very rare an' distressin' 
cases -where it's goin' to be necessary to tell the 
truth. It's unprofessional, but it'll have to be 
done. I'll hjLve to tell Betty about the horse, 
that's clear. Not that I mind about that. It 
was the brute's own fault, as I'll explain to her. 
You can bear me out on that question, Pat ? " 

44 Anythin' you say, Mr. Anthony," sez T, 
44 I'll swear toi" 

- 44 But the awkward thing about tellin* Betty 
is that she'll never rest till I confess it all to 
Mr. Bermingham and his daughter. That's how 
Betty is built. She can't help it. It's a most 
exasperatin' thing about her, but that's why I 
think so much of her, all the same. Now, as 
soon as Mr. Bermingham knows I shot his horse 
—or his daughter's horse—I lose my chance of 
the estate business. An' if I lose the estate 
business Betty's father'll never look at me for 
a son-in-law. Livin’ above me here, he knows 
fairly well what my practice is worth without 
it; an’ he's a man of big notions. Ye see what 
must be done, Pat ? " 

44 The divil a bit of me," sez I. 44 It seems to 
me ye’re in a fix." 

44 Betty must marry me before I tell; tbat'f 
all," sez Mr. Anthony. 44 She'll do it, too, the 
darlin'; I know she will. She's fond of me. Pat, 
damme she's fond of me ; an' she doesn't care 
a fig for money any more than I do myself. 
An’ she'll be that pleased with me ownin' up 
about the seal and the horse that she'll do any¬ 
thin' I want. Gimme my pen," sez he. gettin* 
excited all at once. 41 I'll write to her this very 
minit. Half-a-dozen lines'll do. She'll come 
down to hear the rest. There's no time to be 
lost," sez he, scribblin' away for dear. life. 44 It 
hiight come out about the horse any ininit. If 
Miss Mary didn't know how straightforward 1 
am she'd have suspected me long ago. 1 can 
work the licence all right—an' I've an old 
college chum'll marry us. Fetch the office-boy, 
Pat. Where's my seal ? Look'on the desk,” 
sez he,, strikin' a match. 

44 I wouldn't use that seal again if I was 
you, Mr. Anthony," sez I. 

44 I'm a fool," sez Mr. Anthony. 44 I'm a 
thick-witted fool. Of course I mustn't use it. 
Blast it, I've burnt my fingers I What'll I use ? 
Here, the end of this will do," sez he, pickin' 
up a cartridge-case an' clappin' it on the blazin' 
wax. 

44 Stop, Mr. Anthony 1 " I shouts. 44 Stop 1 99 

But the powder was quicker than me. There 
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was a flash and a bang would ha' split your ears. 
Away goes I backwards over the chair on the 
broad of my back. The case of stuffed birds 
just missed my head by about six inches as it 
fell ; but if it missed me, the ceiling didn't, for 
my head was singin' for days after from the 
dunt I got on the skull with a bit of the plasther 
centre-piece. 

By the time I was right come to myself the 
room was cleared of the whole town of Bally- 
gullion but Mr. Bermingham an' Mr, Livingston 
an* Mr. Anthony's head clerk. When the clerk 
went out I riz to my feet an' looked over at Mr. 
Anthony, The two gentlemen had got his head 
on a cushion where he was lyin' on the floor, 
an' was pourin’ into him what w T ater was left 
in the jug afther puttin' him out. The eye¬ 
brows was burned off him, an' part of the hair ; 
an 1 as for his face, you'd ha* thought they had 
swept the chimbley with it, Divil a thing 
he could do but gasp 
an' curse, though they 
were doin' their best 
between sips of water 
to get out of him what 
had happened. Then 
they turned to me. but 
for all I was a bit dazed 
I had my wits well 
enough about me to 
let on I hadn't; so 
they made nothin' of 
that. 

In the middle of the 
cross-examination who 
should come runnin' 
into the room but Miss 
Betty* an' at her heels 
Miss Birmingham, 

Miss Betty was a& 
white as a ghost. She 
never says a word, but 
drops on her knees 
beside Mr., Anthony 
an 1 takes Ids head in 
her lap. 

4 f We're ruined now, ,# 
thinks I, " He J U blurt 
out the whole thing 
before them all, with 
the state he's in. 4 ' 

An* that very mi nit 
here don't I see Miss 
Bermiugham stoop 
down and pick up 
the false seal off the 
floor. She took one 
look at it, an* one at 

Mr, Anthony an' Mbs Betty. The two gentle* 
men was lookin' at them purty hard already. 

Mr. Anthony was the first to speak. 

M Stand back, everybody/' he gasps out, 
u There's somethin' I want to say to Betty/’ 

So we all drew back, not knowin* whether it 
was Ids last dyin' speech an' confession or not ; 
an' Mr. Anthony draws down Miss Betty's head 
an' whispers to her a long time. - 

M Its not so bad," $ez I to myself. Hf Even 


if Miss Mary has found us out* Mr, Anthony has 
his blow in first with the sweetheart/* 

I could see Miss Betty's face changin* as he 
spoke, an J when he stopped site was as red as 
fire. 

" Then you didn't give it to her/* sez she* 
takin" a look across the room at Miss Mary; an' 
with that she bends down, her head an' kisses 
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THERE WAS A FLASH AND A BANG WOULD HA 
SPLIT YOUR EARS. AWAY GOES I BACKWARDS 
OVER THE CHAIR/* 


Mr. Anthony where she 
thought his mouth was 
likeliest to be, an' she 
made no bad shot 
at it. 

Ye should have. seen 
Mr, Livingston's face. 

He half opened his lips 
to speak; but Miss 
Mary was beforehand 
with him. 

41 Not a word* now, Mr. Livingston/' sez she* 
41 This is a case of true love, as you might have 
seen long ago if you hadn't been so—so busy 
lookin' after my father's affairs*" she puts in. 
smilin', “ You're gain* to give your consent : 
an'* father, you're goin' to make Mr, Anthony 
solicitor for the estate. Now, there’s no more 
to be said." 

Mr. Bermingham looked at Mr. Livingston* an* 


then 


the two or them shook their heads, 
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CONGRATULATE ME, PAT/ SEZ HE. 1 l'M GOIN* TO BE MARRIED THIS DAY SIX WEEKS,* ” 


laughin', an' looked at Miss Mary an' back at 
each other again. 

44 Come on, now," sez Miss Mary, 44 that's 
settled. . I see Mr, Anthony isn't goin' to die 
this time ; an' were not wanted here." 

The two men went out, an' Miss Mary was 
just gain* afther them when Mr. Anthony lifts 
his head. 

"Wait a minit, Miss Bermingham/ 1 sez he, 
J "fliers's somethin’ on my mind/ 1 

,f I haven't time now/* sez Miss Mary. " Come 
on. Pat." An* off she goes afther her father. 

£ sat in the outside office tellin* lies to the 
clerks X suppose fifteen or twenty minits ; an' 
there was no stir at all inside. But at last 
Miss Betty looks out of the door with a very 
black face an 1 beckons me in. 

Mr. Anthony was sittin* up in a chair smilin' 
like a Christy Minstrel* When he saw me he riz 
up an' holds out his hand. 

" Congratulate me, Pat/* sez he, " I'm goin' 
to be married this day six weeks. If I'd only 
this horse business off my mind I'd be the 
happiest man in the world.’* 

" More power to the two of ye/ 1 sez I. afther 
a whoop just to relieve my feelin's. " I'm a 
poor man, but it's a queer thing if I won't be 
first in with my present." 

But I wasn't. Just that minit there comes a 
knock on the door, an’ in walks the office-boy 
with a brown-paper parcel. 


" YouTe to open it at once, sir," the messenger 
said^ 

" AH right," sez Mr. Anthony, " Ye needn’t 
wait. Open it, Betty," sez he. 

* She an* I took off the wrapping an* here out 
on the desk tumbles a horse's hoof mounted 
in silver, an' a wee note stuck on it with a 
pin, 

Mr, Anthony looked at me. an* me at him, 
an* if I was the foolishest-lookin’ of the two it 
was because Mr. Anthony’s face was black, 

" Read the note, Betty," sez he, at last. 

Miss Betty opened it an 1 read 

" Dear Mr. Anthony and Betty,— 

" I think this pin-cushion will be your first 
present. It's a token of friendship and good¬ 
will —and a dose tongue. Good luck I 

" Mary Berm inch am/' 

" Isn't she a brick, Anthony ? ,J cries Miss 
Betty. " Is it any wonder I was jealous of 
her ? ** 

" She's more than a brick/' sez Mr. Anthony. 
" She's an angel, Betty, you must go this 
minit an* thank her—for me in particular. Tell 
her I owned up about the horse. I'd like her 
to know that—though, mind ye, it was all his 
own fault. An’—an'* Betty/' sez he, " ask her 
when he was found did she see any sign of a 
dead hare/* 
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CAMBRAI. 

THE SECOND PHASE. 


The sudden change which made this battle 
the most dramatic in the war. 


BY 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 

A VVhirlwind Attack—The Rally—Desperate Defence of the Twenty'ninth 
Division—Guards to the Rescue—The Northern Attack—A Slaughter of 

Germans—The Results. 


T was clear before the end of 
November, 1917, to the British 
Commanders that the enemy had 
grown so strong that the initia¬ 
tive had passed to him, and that 
instead of following up attacks 
it was a question now of defend¬ 
ing positions against a determined 
endeavour to shove back the intruders and splice 
the broken line. The multifarious signs of 
activity behind the German lines, the massing 
of troops, the planting of batteries, and the 
registration of ranges all warned the experienced 
observers that a great counter-offensive was 
about to begin. There was no question of a 
surprise at any point of the line, but Bourlon 
was naturally the place where the enemy might 
be* expected to be at bis full strength, since 
it was vital that he should regain that position. 
At the same time it was clearly seen that the 
storm would break also at the south end of the 
line, and General Snow had given every instruc¬ 
tion to the G.O.C. Fifty-fifth Division, which 
held the position next to the scene of action. 
The experienced leader took every step which 
could be thought of, but he was sadly handicapped 
by the state of his division, which had been so 
severely hammered at Ypres, and had in the last 
few days had one brigade knocked to pieces at 
Knoll. With only two brigades, full of young 
troops who had taken the place of the casualties 
incurred in the north, he had to cover at least 
ten thousand yards of ground. We will begin 
by endeavouring to follow what occurred in this 
southern sector, and then turn to the equally 


important, though less dramatic, doings in the 
north. 

The attack in the south was delivered upon a 
front of ten miles from Vendhuille in the south 
to Masni&res in the north. 

A WHIRLWIND ATTACK. 

Shortly after seven in the morning the tempest 
suddenly broke loose. The surprise was so well 
carried out that, though the British General was 
expecting an attack, and though he had his wire 
patrols pushed up to the German trenches only 
a hundred yards off, still their reports at dawn 
gave no warning of any sound to herald the 
coming rush. It came lik^ a clap of thunder. 
An experienced officer in the front British 
trench said : M My first impression was that of 
an earthquake. Then it seemed to me that an 
endless procession of aeroplanes were grazing 
my head with their wheels. On recovering from 
the first shock of my surprise the Germans were 
far behind me.” There was no question of pro¬ 
tective barrage, for the quickest answer to the 
most urgent S.O.S. would have been too late to 
help. 

This account refers particularly to the 166th 
Brigade, upon the left of the Fifty-fifth 
Division, which got the full blast of the storm. It 
and the guns behind it were overrun in an instant 
by the weight and speed of the advance. The 
general in command did all that could be done 
in such an emergency, but it was impossible to 
form a fixed line. The alternative was to swing 
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flank formed upon the left of the stormers. 
There was a ravine, called Ravine 22 upon the 
maps, which ran down between the Fifty-fifth 
and Twelfth Divisions. With the terrific force 
^ of a flood the Germans poured down this natural 
runwayr destroying the British formations upon 
each side of it. The Fifty-fifth Division was 
shattered to pieces at this point by so terrific 
an impact upon their feeble line, but the small, 
groifps into which they were broken put up as 
good a fight as they could, while the line formed 
anew between the village of Villers-Guislain and 
the farm Vaucelette, which was a strong pivot 
of resistance. In this part of the field units of 
the 165th Brigade of Liverpool battalions, 
together with the 5th Royal Lancasters and the 
10th Liverpool Scottish, of the 166th Brigade, 
stood stoutly to their work, and though the 
enemy, after penetrating the lines, were able to 
get the village of Villers-Guislain, which they had 
turned and surrounded, they were never able 
to extend their advance to the south on. account 
of this new line of defence through Vaucelette, 
though ft was composed entirely of infantry 
with no artillery support. However, even with 
this limitation, the situation was bad enough, since 
the 166th Brigade was almost cut to pieces; 
upon the extreme left one battalion, the 5th 
South, Lahcashires, was nearly destroyed. Of 
the division generally, it was said by a higher 
general that 44 they fought like tigers," as might 
be expected of men who had left a great name 
on the battle of Ypres, and who were destined 
for even greater fame when four months later 
they held Givenchy at the critical moment of 
the terrible battle of Armentifcres. Here, as 
always, it is constancy in moments of adversity 
and dour refused to accept defeat which dis¬ 
tinguishes both the British soldier and his 
leaders. 

We shall now see what happened to the 
Twelfth Division upon the left of the Fifty-fifth. 
When the German stormers poured down 
Ravine 22 their left-handed blow knocked out 
the 166th Brigade, while their right hand 
« crushed in the side of this division. From the 
ravine in the south to Quarry Farm in the 
north the German infantry surged round*the 
position like a mountain spate round some 
rockhearted islet, where the edges might crumble 
and be washed out by the torrent, but ^he solid 
core would always beat back the waters. The 
line of the division was a curved one, with the 
35th Brigade upon the right, the 36th in the 
centre, and the 37th upon the left. It was the 
right-hand brigade upon which the storm burst 
with its full, shattering force. 

The 7th Suffolks, next to the fatal ravine, 
shared the fate of the 5th South Lancashires upon 
the southern edge of it. By a coincidence the 
colonel had been invalided for appendicitis the 
day before, but Major Henty, who was in 

command, was killed. The 5th Berks and 9th 
Essex, broken up into small parties and en¬ 
veloped in a smoke cloud through which they 
could only catch dim glimpses of rushing 

Germans, were pushed back to the north and 
west, still keeping some sort of cohesion, until 
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they reached the - neighbourhood of Bleak 
House, where they rallied once more and 
gathered for a counter-attack. Everywhere 
over this area small parties were holding on, 
each unconscious of all that was passing outside 
its own little smoke-girt circle. Close to Villers- 
Guislain upon the south side of the ravine 
Sapper Company 70, together with the 5th North¬ 
ampton Pioneers, held pn bravely lor many 
hours,^ shooting into the flank of the German 
advance, who poured over the British gun 
positions, which were well forward at this point 
in order to support the troops in Masnidres and 
Marcoing. Some of the incidents round the 
guns were epic in character, for the British 
gunner does not lightly take leave oi his piece. 
Many were fought to thq last instant, their 
crews hacking at them with pickaxes and 
trenching tools to disable them even while the 
Germans swarmed in. Lieutenant Wallace, of 
the 363rd Battery, with five men, served three 
guns point-blank, their trails crossing &s they 
covered three separate fields of fire. Each of 
this band of herofes received a decoration, their 
pleader getting the V.C. The 92nd R.F.A., near 
La Vacquerie, also repulsed four separate 
attacks, firing with open sights at a range of 
two hundred yards before they were forced to 
dismantle their guns and retire. 

The 7th Norfolks, on the left edge of the 35th 
Brigade, were farthest from the storm centre 
and stoutly beat off all attacks. Only one 
lieutenant was left upon his feet at the pnd of 
the day. Separated from their comrades the 
Norfolks were rather part of the K 36th Brigado 
upon their left, who were also fiercely attacked, 
but were more happily situated as regarded 
their ' flank. The 9th Royal Fusiliers were 
pushed back to the Cambrai Road on the north, 
but with some of the Norfolks built up a solid 
line of resistance there. Next to them upon 
the left the two companies of the 8th Royal 
Fusiliers, which were in the line, lost very heavily, 
in spite of a splendid attempt to rescue them 
made by the other two companies led by their 
heroic colonel, Elliott Cooper. In this brave 
effort the leader, gained his Victoria Cross, but 
also unhappily a wound from which he eventually 
died. This counter-attack drove the Germans 
back for the first time in this terrible morning, 

. but their lines were reinforced and they came 
on once more.* 

The 37th Brigade upon the left had their 
own set of troubles to contend with. The 
Germans had beaten hard upon the neighbouring 
Twentieth Division, breaking into their line 
upon the right of the flank 59th Brigade. In 
this way they got into Lateau Wood and on to 
the Bona vis Ridge, which placed them upon the 
left rear of the 37th Brigade. The uhit was in 
imminent danger of being cut off, but held 
strongly to its line, the pressure falling particu¬ 
larly heavily upon the 7th East Surreys and 
upon the 6th Buffs. Pam-Pam Farm was the 
centre of some very desperate fighting on the 
part of these two units. The brigade was 
sorely tried and forced backwards, but still 
held its mm, taring upon two and even three 
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different fronts, as the enemy drifted in from 
the north and east. 

THE RALLY. 

In the meantime a train of independent 
circumstances had built up a reserve line which 
was destined to be of great importance in 
limiting the German advance until reinforce¬ 
ments could arrive. * Their stormers had within 
an hour or two reached not only Villers-Guislain 
and Gonnelieu, but had even entered Gouzeau- 
court, three miles deep in the British line. 
This village, or rather a quarry upon its eastern 
edge, was the headquarters of the Twenty-ninth 
Division, and the Germans were within an ace 
of capturing its famous commander, General 
De Lisle. The amazed commandant of the local 
hospital found a German sentry at his door 
instead of a ^British one, and with the usual 
British good-humour sent him out a cup of tea. 
No doubt he did the same to the Irish Guards¬ 
man who in turn relieved the German in the 
afternoon. Captain Crow, of the Staff, was killed. 
The G.O.C. Division, General De Lisle, with 
quick decision organized a temporary defence for 
the south end of the village, and then hurried 
up to join his hard-pressed men at Marcoing. 
The G.O.C. Twelfth Division, General Scott, 
a veteran of many battles, had energetically 
hurried up the two battalions which he held in 
reserve. They were the 6th West Surreys and 
the nth Middlesex. Some hundreds of odds- 
and-ends near headquarters were also formed 
into a unit and pushed to the front. These 
went forward towards the firing with tbe 
vaguest notion of the situation, meeting broken 
groups of men and catching occasional glimpses 
of advancing Germans. The G.O.C. of the 
35th Brigade, General Vincent, had been nearly 
caught in Gonnelieu, and found the enemy between 
him-and his men. As he came back withdiis Staff, 
pausing occasionally to fire at the advancing 
Germans, he • passed Gauche Wood, and there 
met the advancing battalions, which he helped 
to marshal along a low ridge, the Revelon 
Ridge. The Northumberland Hussars lined up 
on the right of these troops, and two brigades 
of cavalry coming up from the south formed on 
the left of them at a later hour. The whole 
held firm against all enemy attacks and made a 
bulwark until the time when the Guards advanced 
in the afternoon. When that event occurred 


this Revelon line formed roughly a prolongation 
of the new line established by the Guards and 
Cavalry, so that a long dam was formed. Com¬ 
manding officers in this critical part of the field 
gave a sigh of relief in the early afternoon as 
they realized that the worst was over. 

Douglas Smith's Twentieth Light Division was 
on the left of the Twelfth, and its experience was 
equalty trying. Itwas upon the riflemen of the 
59th Brigade that the main shock fell, and it came 
with such sudden violence that the Germans 
were through the right unit and in the rear of 
the rest before the situation was fully realized. 
The 61st Brigade upon the left had also a m6st 
desperate time, their flank being penetrated and 
turned so that for a time they were cut off from 
their comrades of the Twenty-ninth Division at 
Masnifcres. By this determined German attack 
the south bank of the Canal was partially cleared 
for their advance, which put them in the position 
that they could push along that bank and 
get hold of Les Rues Vertes and the southern 
ends of the bridges so as to cut off those British 
troops who were across the Canal. In this 
dangerous movement they nearly had success, 
and it was only the desperate fighting of some 
Of the 86th Brigade which saved the situation. 
The prospects were even worse upon the right 
of the division, for the Germans broke through 
Lateau Wood, and so got completely behind the 
10th K.R.R., who were the flank battalion. 
From the desperate struggle which ensued only 
few ever emerged, for the battalion was 
attacked on three sides and was over¬ 
whelmed after a long and splendid defence, which 
twice repulsed heavy frontal attacks before the 
flank advance rolled up the line. The battalion 
got separated from its own headquarters in 
Lateau Wood, and the O.C.,Colonel Sheepshanks, 
with the twenty odd men who composed the Staff, 
fought a little battle of its own against the 
stormers coming down towards the Bonavis- 
Masnifcres Road. The survivors of the brigade 
rallied upon the reserve battalion, the nth R.B. 
on the Hindenburg Line. The nth K.R.R., 
on the left of the brigade front, had endured a 
similar experience, but their losses were not so 
terribly severe. The aeroplane attack worried 
the troops almost as much as the infantry, so 
that it is no exaggeration to say that there 
were times when they were assailed from four 
sides, the front, each flank, and above at the 
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ONE OF THE MOST HEROIC EPISODES OF THE WAR- 


" A COMPANY OF THE 1 3 Til ESSEX HELD A HURRIED COUNCIL OF WAR, IN WHICH THEY SWORE 

MORNING THEY LAY WITH THEIR FACES TO THE 


same instant. These aeroplanes gave the im¬ 
pression of being armour-clad and invulnerable 
to rifle-fire, 

DESPERATE DEFENCE OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH DIVISION, 

Upon the left of the Twentieth Division, with 
its centre at the village of Mas nitres, was the 
Twenty-ninth Division, a good unit to have in 
the. heart of such a crisis. The Twenty-ninth 
and Sixth Divisions held the centre of the 
British line that day and were the solid nucleus 
upon which the whole battle hinged both to 
left and right of them. Both divisions were 
seriously compromised by the push-tack to the 
south of them, and their battery positions w'ere 


taken in reverse, but they held the whole of 
their ground without giving an inch and com¬ 
pletely beat off every German attack, A 
Guernsey battalion made its mark in the fighting 
that day and rendered most excellent service, 
as did the Newfoundlanders; but the main 
strength of the divisions lay,, of course, in their 
disciplined British veterans, men whose war- 
hardened faces, whether in Gallipoli or Flanders, 
had never been turned-from an enemy. It & 
no light matter to drive such a force, and the 
four German divisions who drove in from 
Masni feres to Bauteaux were unable to make 
even a dint in that formidable line* For 
two days the villages, both Marcoing and 
Masniferes, v*crc firrfy held, and when at last 





















TO FIGHT TO THE DEATH* WITH A HAND-CLASP THEY RETURNED TO THEIR WORK, AND IN THE 
SKY—ALL TRUE TO THEIR VOW OF DEATH*' 1 


a readjustment of the line was ordered it was 
carried out voluntarily and deliberately in 
accordance with the new plans made necessary 
by the events in north and south* 

In this great fight the 86th Brigade was on 
the right at MasniSres with the 16th Middlesex 
upon the right, the 1st Lancashire Fusiliers 
upon the left, and the 2nd Royal Fusiliers by 
the sugar factory east of the village—details 
which have been rescued by the industry of 
Mr, Percival Phillips. The 87th Brigade ex¬ 
tended to the left, covering a wide front as far 
as the Cambrai Road* The ist Inniskdlings 
were on their right, the 1st Borderers on their 
left* and the 2nd South Wales Borderers In 
support. The 88th Brigade was in reserve at 


\ 

the time of the attack, but quickly moved up 
and was in the heart of the subsequent fighting. 

Masses of German infantry wore reported at 
Crevecceur, and within a very short time a 
rush of grey infantry was swirling down past the 
flank of the Middlesex men, and breaking the 
connection with the Twentieth Division on the 
right. Some of the assailants got along the 
south bank and actually seized Lcs Rues Vertes 
at the same moment that a counter-attack by 
the Guernsey men swept into the village and 
drove them out again. This w T as a really vital 
point, as the capture and retention of the village 
would have been most serious. Many soldierly 
actions were pe*'formed ir* this clash of arms, 
showing that the mechanical side of modem 
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warfare can never quite eliminate the brave 
pushing heart and the strong arm. Captain 
Gee, of the* Staff, among others rescued an 
ammunition dump, armed with a revolver and 
with a heavy stick with which he beat down all 
opposition at the cost of a serious wound to 
himself—a fair price to pay for a ^subsequent 
V.C. The Germans were foiled for the moment, 
but they had found the weak spot in the line, 
and all day they hammered at it with charac¬ 
teristic tenacity, while all day the men of the 
Twenty-ninth stood up to one attack after 
another, their dwindling line fraying to the last 
degree but never breaking before the enemy. 
Les Rues Vertes became & Golgotha of Germans, 
but it was still in the evening safe iff the hands 
of the British defenders. One of the classical 
examples of British courage and discipline 
during the war, fit to rank with Colonel Pears 
and his cancer at Oviilers, was furnished by 
Colonel Forbes Roberts.on, of the 16th Middlesex, 
now a V.C., who, stricken in both eyes and 
temporarily blind, was still led by his orderly 
up and down the line in order to steady it. Let 
such a story help our descendants to realize the 
kind of men who stood between Germany and 
the conquest of the world. 

Next morning saw no surcease of the fighting 
in this quarter of the field. If anything, the 
ranks of the assailants were thicker and their 
rushes more insistent upon the morning of the 
2ist. But the Twenty-ninth had called up its 
reserves, and stood with every bristle on end 
across the German path. The trouble behind 
the line had greatly weakened the artillery 
support, but the trench mortars gave all the 
help possible to the hardworked infantry. The 
villages were knocked to pieces by the enemy 
guns, but the British stuck like leeches to the 
ruins. The Brigadier of the 86th Brigade was 
among his men in the front of the battle, 
encouraging them to dwell upon their aim and 
steadying their weary ranks. The 87th Brigade, 
in the north, though itself attacked, spared some 
reinforcements for the hard-pressed men in the 
south. Once Les Rues Vertes was lost, but a 
counter-attack won it back again. This was 
still the position when, on the night of December 
1st, the orders were given for the general re¬ 
adjustment of the line by the evacuation of the 
Mas nitres Salient. Well might Sir Douglas Haig 
send a special order to the'G.O.C.,General De Lisle, 
thanking him for the magnificent services ren¬ 
dered during two days and a night by the 
Twenty-ninth Division. 

GUARDS TO THE RESCUE. 

The Guards, who had been drawn out after 
their hard spell of service in the Bourlon attack, 
were moving into a rest-camp behind the lines 
when they were stopped by the amazing tidings 
that the British line was broken, and that the 
Germans were scattered anywhere over the 
undulating country in front of them. It was 
eleven-fifteen, and they were marching from the 
hamlet of Metz when the first news of disaster 
reached them—news which was very quickly 
followed by signs, as gunners were met coming 


back with the sights and sometimes the broken 
breech-blocks of their abandoned guns in their 
hands. Over the ridge between Metz and the 
Gouzeaucourt Wood a number of gunners, 
sappers, and infantry came in driblets, none of 
them hurrying, but all with a bewildered air as 
though uncertain what to do. To these worried 
and broken people the sight of the taut lines of 
the Guards must indeed have been a great stay 
in their trouble. The Guards moved forward in 
the direction of the turmoil, but their progress 
was slow, as there were gun-teams upon the narrow 
road. The first brigade was leading, being the unit 
which had suffered least in the Bourlon fighting. 
The young Brigadier, General de Crespigny, a 
dashing but cool-headed soldier, galloped ahead 
in an effort to clear up the situation, and after 
doing a mile or so across country he suddenly 
saw the grey coats of German infantry among 
the trees around him. Riding back, he halted 
his brigade in a hollow by Gouzeaucourt Wood, 
fixed bayonets, and then, deploying them into 
the line, advanced them in extended order across 
the fields. From in front there came an occasional 
shell, with the constant cracking of machine- 
guns, which increased as they topped the low 
ridge before them. " We advanced into the 
blue in perfect lines," says one who was present. 
Once under fire the brigade went forward in 
short rushes of alternate companies. “ Our 
fellows were not shouting," says the same 
witness, “ but chatting among themselves, and 
smiling in a manner that boded in for the Huns." 
The 2nd Coldstreams were on the right, the 
3rd in the centre, and the 1st Irish upon the 
left, with the 2nd Grenadiers in close support. 
As the brigade came upon the fringes of the 
German advance they swept them up before 
them, keeping the Metz Gouzeaucourt Road as 
their right boundary, while a force of dismounted 
cavalry moved up upon the farther side. The 
Irish upon the left passed through the wood, 
and broke with a yell about 2 p.m. into Gouzeau¬ 
court Village, which was not strongly held. The 
Germans bolted from the eastern exits, and the 
Guardsmen passing through made a line beyond, 
getting in touch upon the left -with the 
4th Grenadier Guards of the 3rd Brigade, which 
formed up and advanced upon that side. They 
were aided in this advance by a small detached 
body representing the Headquarters Guard of 
the Twenty-ninth Division and by a company 
of North Midland R.E., who held their post 
inviolate all day, and were now very glad to join 
in an offensive. As they advanced, beyond the 
village they came into a very heavy fire, for 
the St. Quentin Ridge faced them, and it bristled 
with machine-guns, field-guns, and 5*9*3 were 
also playing upon them, but nothing could check 
that fine advance, which was in time to save a 
number of heavy guns which could by no 
possibility.be removed. It was itself aided in 
the later stages by a brigade of guns of the 47th 
London Division, which swung into action 
straight from the fine of march and did good 
service in supporting the attack. By nightfall 
the total ground gained was over two miles in 
depth, and a jrictfiziile line of Guardsmen and 
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cavalry covered ail this section of the field, 
limiting and defining the German advance. 
General Byng must surely have breathed more 
freely when the good news reached his head¬ 
quarters, for, but for this energetic operation, 
there was nothing to prevent the Germans 
flooding into the country behind and getting to 
the rear of the whole northern portion of the 
Third Army, 

The further operations of the Guards upon 
the next morning can only be given in a more 
extended account; meanwhile we may say of 
these operations that they were the first truly 
successful offensive on a large scale which the 
enemy had made since the gas attack upon 
April zznd, 19 15, nearly two and a half years 
before, and it would be 
a sign of a poor spirit if 
we did not admit it, and 
applaud the deftnessand 
courage of the attack. 

THE NORTHERN 
ATTACK. 

We shall now turn 
to the northern sector, 
which extends from 
Tadpole Copse, upon 
the left, to that solid 
centre of resistance fur¬ 
nished by the two 
veteran divisions at 
Marcoing and at Mas- 
nifires- It was upon 
the left of this curve 
that tho German attack 
broke upon November 
30th from the Hinden- 
burg Line to the village 
of Fontaine, a front of 
about six miles. The 
attack, which began 
about nine o'clock, dif¬ 
fered from that on the 
south, because the ele¬ 
ment of surprise was 
wanting and because 
the ground was such 
that the attacking 
troops could be plainly 
seen. The final result was to push back the 
British line, but this was mainly as a read¬ 
justment to correspond to the change in the 
south* To effect tills small result all accounts 
are agreed in stating that the Germans incurred 
such murderous losses that it is improbable that 
any have been more severe since the early days 
of the war. If on the balance the British lost 
the day in the south they gained it in the north, 
for, with limited loss to themselves, they inflicted 
most severe punishment upon the enemy. 

The arrangement of the troops upon the 
northern curve of the battle line was as follows* 
Forming a defensive flank between the old 
British line and Tadpole Copse was the 168th 
Brigade, and to its right, facing Moeuvres, the 
169th Brigade, both of them of the Fifty-sixth 
London Territorial Division, which had been a 
VoL IviL-B* 
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week in the fighting line and was very worn. 
Next to them, upon the right, was the Second 
Regular Division, from Mceuvres to Bourion, with 
elements of the 5th, 6th, and ^th Brigades in 
front. Upon their right was the Forty-seventh 
London Territorial Division, occupying the line 
drawn through Bourion Wood. Upon their right 
again w T ere the Fifty-ninth South Midland 
Territorials, near Fontaine, who in turn linked 
up with the left of the Sixth Division, thus 
completing the semicircle of battle* 

A SLAUGHTER OF GERMANS* 

After a short but very severe bombardment 
the German infantry advanced upon the line 
from Tadpole Copse to Bourion Wood, a front 


of about four miles. There were lour fresh 
German divisions, with three others in reserve, 
and the attack was driven on with the utmost 
resolution, falling upon the outlying British 
outposts with a force which often destroyed 
them, although the furious resistance ol these 
scattered bodies of men took all the edge off 
the onslaught. It was also beaten into the earth 
by the British artillery, w'hich had wonderfully 
fine targets as the stunners in successive lines 
came pouring over the open ground between 
Mceuvres and Bourion* The artillery of the 
Fiftieth Division had been left in the line* and a 
gunner officer of this unit described now* his 
guns swung round and enfiladed the German 
attack upon the right as it stormed up to the 
line of the Forty-seventh Division, It was 
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to the fact that the Boches were attacking, and 
had driven in some of the Second Division posts. 
This battery swung its guns round at right 
angles, getting on to the advancing enemy in 
enfilade and over open sights. Every other 
battery in the country opened within five 
minutes.” Every observer agrees that the 
targets were wonderful, and that it was only in 
places where the ground gave him protection 
that the German- storm troops could reach the 
expectant British infantry, who received him 
with such a murderous fire of rifles and Lewis 
guns that his dead were heaped thickly along 
the whole front. 

Taking the action from the left, the outposts 
of the 169th Brigade wetfe driven in, but put up 
a series of desperate fights. From Mceuvres to 
Tadpole Copse the action raged, and then 
extending round the British left wing the enemy 
poured out from the back of that portion of the 
Hindenburg Line which ran upon the flank of 
the 168th Brigade, so that both units were 
involved in heavy fighting, with a limited field 
of fire which gave fewer advantages to the 
defence than were fbund on the rest of the line. 
The •Westminsters, the London Scottish, the 
Post Office Rifles, and the 2nd Londons all bore 
themselves with special bravery in a long day 
of desperate fighting, during which commanding 
officers were in at least one instance compelled 
to .stand, bomb in hand, defending their own 
headquarters. . It was a grim battle and the 
losses were heavy, coming upon troops which 
had already lost enough to shake the moral of 
any ordinary infantry ; but the thin ranks held 
firm and the positions were retained. At one 
time the Germans were round the right flank 
of the 169th Brigade, and so cut off a company 
of the 13th Essex. There is a wonderfully dour 
military spirit amongst these East Saxons. It 
was an anxious situation, and it was saved by 
the utter self-abnegation of the company in 
question, who held a hurried council of war in 
which they swore to fight to the death. This 
grim gathering, which might furnish a theme 
for a great artist, consisted of Captain "Robinson, 
Lieutenant Corps, Sergeant-Major Edwards, 
Platoon Sergeants Phillips, Parsons, Fairbrass, 
Lodge, and Legg. With a hand-clasp they returned 
to their work, and during the whole night their 
riflc^fire could be heard, though no help could 
reach them. In the morning they lay with their 
faces to the sky and their men around them, all 
true to their vow to death. It is a story to 
remember. 

The left flank of the Second Division was held 
by this same 13th Essex, the 2nd South Stafford, 
and 17th Middlesex Battalions of the 6th Brigade. 
This brigade was cut into two parts by the 
Canal du Nord, a huge trough of brickwork 
without any water, eighty feet across, with 
steep sloping sides. The bridges across were 
swept by German fire, and the only transit was 
by ropes to help the climber. All day the fight 
raged furiously here, the Germans within bombing 
distance of the defence, which w&s never pene¬ 
trated for an instant. Save for one small 
isolated trench, with about seventy men, this 


whole line held firm against every form of 
attack. 

Snipers and bombers fired across from bank 
to banl£ while down in the dried bed of the Canal 
there was constant close-range fighting. All 
night the difficult post was'held, as was the line 
on the extreme left, where the 17th Middlesex 
were bowling back every attack with their well- 
sustained fire; there was no more wonderful 
individual record in the battle than that of 
Captain MacReady-Diarmid, of the 17th Mid¬ 
dlesex, who fought like a cT Artagnan of Romance, 
and is said to have killed some eighty of the 
enemy in two days of fighting before he himself 
at last met that fate from which he had. never 
shrunk.. A V.C. was assigned to his family. 

On the right of the 6th Brigade was the 99th 
Brigade, the victors of Delville Wpod, who were 
also furiously engaged, meeting such waves of 
German infantry as were able to get past the 
zone of the British barrage. German field-guns 
unlimbered suddenly on the crest looking down 
on the British lines only a few hundred yards 
off. The crews were shot down so swiftly that 
only one gun (jpt back in three rounds. Then 
there came a rush of two battalions in full 
marching order, debouching in fours from 
Bourlon Village, and deploying in the open. 
These also were shot to bits. The whole front 
of the brigade was dotted with broken guns and 
huddled grey figures, while many despairing of 
getting back threw up their hands ind sought 
refuge in the British lines. Battalion after 
battalion was thrown in at this point until the 
best part of a division was spread bleeding :oyer 
some twenty acres of ground. The three 
battalions chiefly engaged, the 1st Berkslures, 
17th Royal Fusiliers, and 1st Rifles, "from right 
to left, had such a day as trench warfare could 
never afford. 

At the outset the force of the attack pressed 
back the 1st Berkshiresj upon the right, together 
with the left wing of the Forty-seventh Division. 
For a few moments the situation was alarming. 
However, afterithree hours of ding-dong fighting, 
the volume of fire was too much for the stormers, 
and they fell back. At the same time the 17th 
Royal Fusiliers, who had rallied under cover of 
their outposts, shot down everything in front of 
them. The 1st K.R.R. had a day of wonderful 
fighting—snipers, rifle grenadiers, Lewis gunners, 
and machine gunners were all equally glutted 
with slaughter M The Germans in mass forma¬ 
tion came on in waves offering a splendid 
target at a range of from fifteen hundred yards 
to point-blank. In addition, they were enfiladed 
by the machine gunners and subjected to very 
heavy fire from our guns for two and a half 
hours. The second attempt never looked like 
succeeding and was smothered in a very short 
time.*' 

The 17th Royals have been mentioned as 
being* in the line at this point, though they really 
belonged to the 5th Brigade. The fact was that 
in a previous operation they had won a long 
trench advancing at right-angles to the British 
position and leading up to the Germans. This 
was called the Rat s Tail on account of its shape, 
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and it was still occupied by the Royals when the 
atlack broke out, so that they were placed in a 
most difficult position and were pressed back 
down this long trench fighting a desperate rear¬ 
guard action, as will be told later. Their presence 
; n the *Rat's Tail was the more unfortunate as it 
helped to screen the Germans and to contract 
the fire-field of the main line behind them. 
After clearing the Rat s Tail the remains of the 
battalion found themselves upon the right of 
the ist K.R.R. 

The remaining brigade of the division, the 
5th, had some of its men also imthe front line and 
as busy a* its comrades. It is stated in the 
account ahwiy quoted that even the wounded 
men of the 2nd H.L.I. were propped up, so that 
they might continue to fire upon the Germans. 
It was a brigade which had suffered many an 
evil quarter of an hour in the past, and it is no 
wonder that the men took a fierce joy in such a 
fight when at last they could meet their hated 
enemy face to face. Side by side with the 
Highlanders were those veterans of 1914, the 
2nd Oxford and Bucks, the battalion that broke 
the Prussian Guard. They also had many an 
arrear to wipe off, nor were their less experienced 
comrades of the Royal Fusiliers less intent upon 
the work in hand. It was a costly experience 
for the War-Lord and his legions. 

In the evening, save for the one loss at the 
Canal Lock, which has been, already recorded, 
the whole three-thousand-fiVe-hundred-yard 
front of the Second Division stood inviolate, 
and was clearly defined when the British force 
withdrew by the thick pile of German dead 
which marked it. Indeed, it is claimed that 
at the end of the day the posts which 
were thrown forward by the defenders were 
more advanced than before the attack had 
broken. Those posts which had been over¬ 
whelmed in the morning were found to have 
perished most gloriously, for, in almost every 
case, the British dead were ringed round with 
the bodies of their assailants. Among the many 
epics of these isolated posts none is more glorious 
than that of a platoon of the 17th Fusiliers under 
the two company officers, Captain Stone and 
Lieutenant Benzeery, both mentioned in 
despatches, who fought absolutely to the last 
man in order to give time for the main body 
behind them to get ready for the assault. The 
official report of the officer commanding says: 
“ The rearguard was seen fighting with bayonet, 
bullet, and bomb to the last. There was- no 
survivor." The annals of war can give few 
finer examples of military virtue. 

Another splendid epic had been furnished by 
the posts of the ist Berkshire Battalion, upon 
the right of the Second Division. They were 
all drawn from one company under the command 
of Lieutenant Valentin. The Germans surged in 
upon them in the afternoon, and there was a most 
grim and terrible fight. Three of the posts were 
destroyed, but when the ground was regained it 
was difficult to find the British bodies on account 
of the piles of German dead which were heaped 
round and over them. Six other posts remained 


intact after six hours of close fighting, in which 
they were continually attacked by superior 
numbers who fell in heaps before the steady fire 
of these experienced soldiers. Rapid-fire had 
been brought to perfection by the training 
system of the Second Division, and its general 
was justified of his wisdom. The six weary 
posts which remained intact after the storm had 
passed are said to have killed no fewer than five 
hundred of their assailants. 

The 47th London Territorial Division, upon 
the right, had endured a similar experience to 
that of their regular comrades of the Second 
Division, and the 140th Brigade, upon the left, 
had been particularly strongly engaged. The 
6th London Rifles and the 15th Civil Service 
Rifles held the post of honour, and the conditions 
were much the same as those already described, 
save that the field of fire was more restricted. 
In the afternoon attack a gap was formed 
between these two battalions, but was quickly 
closed by one of those heterogeneous musters 
of signallers, orderlies, and general utility men 
who have so often done good and unobtrusive 
service—silent supers who suddenly spring into 
the limelight, play the part of the hero, and then 
fade away to the wings once more. This attack 
of the afternoon fell with great force upon the 
right unit of the division, the 141st Brigade, who 
lay in their gas-masks half poisoned with mephitic 
vapours among the brushwood of Bourlon 
Forest. These fine troops, the London Irish, 
Poplar, St. Pancras, and Blackheath Battalions, 
endured all that gun or gas could do, and held 
their whole line intact until the’evening. 

THE RESULTS. 

So ended the swaying fortunes of the hard- 
fought and dramatic battle, beginning with a 
surprise attack of the British upon the Germans, 
and ending by an attack of the Germans upon 
the British, which, if not a surprise to the com¬ 
manders, at least produced some surprising and 
untoward results. The balance of these varied 
actions was greatly in favour of the British, and 
yet it could not be denied that something of the 
glory and satisfaction of Byng's splendid original 
victory were dimmed by this unsatisfactory 
epilogue. On the balance in ground gained the 
British had a solid grip of eleven thousand yards 
of the famous Hindenburg Line, as against an 
unimportant British section between Vendhuille 
and Gonnelieu. In prisoners the British had 
eleven thousand as against six thousand claimed 
by the Germans. In guns, the British took or 
destroyed one hundred and forty-five against 
one hundred taken or destroyed by their enemies. 
In the larger field of strategy the whole episode 
was fruitful, as it stopped all reinforcement of 
the Germans in Italy during the critical weeks 
while the Italians were settling.down upon the 
line of the Piave. One result of the action was a 
reorganization of the British machine-gun system, 
which was found to have acted in an unequal 
fashion during the operations, some formations 
giving excellent results while others were .less 
satisfactory. 
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I. 

OOK at it what 
way you will/' 
said Landlord 
Floot, 4t it J s a 
nasty thing to hap¬ 
pen/" 

ir After all these 
years, " sighed Mrs. 
Floot. “ I don't want 
to say anything against 
your A u ii t Sophy, 
specially now the poor 
old thing's dead and 
gone, bat she always 
had a tiresome, aggra¬ 
vate n g, do mineeri ng 
way with her/* 

" That's just it/* 
agreed the landlord, 
'* She had. And so 
has my sister Char¬ 
lotte. They were as 
like as tw T o peas. I 
might have known 
from that how Aunt 
Sophy would leave 
her half-share in the 
thick/* 

41 Excellent ! " 
chuckled Lawyer Beard more, stirring the slice 
of lemon in his empty glass. " Excellent, 
Mr, Floot I Not a man in the town can beat 
you for a jest when you*re so minded l ** 

"Jest ? ** repeated Floot, ** I meant no jest, 
Mr. Bcardmore, I haven't felt less like jesting 
these ten years. I suppose there’s no chance 
of a mistake in the will ? No other way of 
reading it ? " 

The anxious couple fixed their eyes on the 
lawyer. They were simple, kindly people, well 
spuken of n by high and low in Great Pulford 
and the neighbourhood. Their house was noted 
as muchjor their smiling faces as for the excellent 


quality of their 
liquor and their 
generous measures. 

The prospect oi a 
cold lunch, or a 
hot dinner, or a 
well-aired bed at 
the Duck had 
cheered many and 
many a traveller 
over the long and 
lonely roads that 
led to Great Pul¬ 
ford, 

The lawye r 
shook his head, 

“ The meaning of 
the will is as plain 
as a pikestaff, Mr. 

Floot. Your Aunt 
Sophy leaves her 
half-share in this 
house, the contents, 
and the goodwill to 
your sister Char- 
lotte, the said 
Charlotte to have 
an equal say with 
yourself in the- 
management of the 

house, and to be at liberty to dispose of her 
half-share to any person at any time should she 
so choose. But, after all, why be so down ih the 
mouth about it ? Why should she choose ? 
Where could she find a better investment for 
her money ? M 

It isn’t that," replied Floot, mournfully* 
44 I J m not afraid of her selling her share. I wish 
she would, 1 d buy it of her myself, What I’m 
afraid of is the equal say in the management. 
I know my sister Charlotte, Mr. Beardmorc; 
you don’t. She’d be a match even for you—let 
alone an esisy-gdirg old chap like me. It*s a nasty 

wayyou wUL " 
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44 But why run away with the idea," per¬ 
sisted the lawyer, 44 that she'y want to interfere ? 
As lijte as not she'll never come near the place." 

44 Never come neai the place ? " echoed the 
landlord. 44 Why, man alive, she's coming 
to-morrow." 

44 We had a postcard this morning," moaned 
Mrs. Floot. 

44 But not to stay ? " queried the lawyer. 
44 Just to have a look at her property and then 
off again. I'll bdr bound ! " 

44 Give me the postcard, Maggie. Now, Mr. 
Beardmore, listen to this : 4 Shall arrive Thurs¬ 
day, with luggage, by the 3.15. Send omnibus 
to the station, and keep nice room with good 
view. Furniture coming later by goods.' That 
don't look like off again, eh, Mr. Beardmore ? " 

The lawyer had to admit that it did not. By 
way of consoling the perturbed couple, he 
annexed another drop of the landlord's fast- 
dwindling stock of whisky, added a' lump of 
sugar from his pocket, helped himself to hot 
water from the kettle on the cheerful hob, 
uttered a platitude or two, and presently took 
his leave. 

44 Maggie," said Mr. Floot, 44 this is our last 
night of peace and comfort in the old Duck. 
I'm sorry, old lady, but it isn't my fault. We 
must make the best of the situation. 4 Them as 
worry don't trust, and them as trusts don't 
worry.' You know my favourite motto. So 
cheer up, put a good face on it, and don't, what¬ 
ever you do, get to cross-purposes with Charlotte 
if you can avoid it. If the worst comes to the 
worst, I'll sell out myself and leave her in 
possession. Now you toddle off into the kitchen, 
and I'll have a look at the gentlemen in the 
bar-parlour." 

They turned down the gas in the office-sitting- 
room, exchanged a kiss in the flickering firelight, 
and went about their various duties. The bar- 
parlour was soon ringing with jolly, unaffected 
laughter. The old landlord had got to work 
with his jocosities. 

But his heart was filled with forebodings. As 
for Mrs. Floot, the spoon with which she basted 
the roast lamb for the table d'hote felt like a ton 
weight in her hand. 

II. 

Miss Charlotte Floot duly arrived by the 
3.15 train the following afternoon. She was a 
large woman, with black hair, a stem mouth, 
and a terrifying eye. The landlord himself went 
to meet her. 

44 Well, David," said Charlotte, eyeing him 
intently, 44 you've aged." 

44 Have I, Charlotte ? Well, I can't say the 
same for you. You don't look a day older." 

44 1 know it. I take care of myself. I deny 
myself. No luxuries. An austere life is the way 
to make old bones. Where's the fly ? " 

44 1 ordered the bus, Charlotte. I thought, 
with all your luggage-" 

44 All my luggage ? All what luggage ? 
Haven't you a cart for luggage, man ? I'm 
surprised at you, David, asking me to ride in 
the bus. You appear to have forgotten that I 
am now your partner ! " 


44 1 wish I could ! " thought Mr. Floot. 

44 It's clear," continued Charlotte, 44 that I 
have come on the scene not a moment too soon. 
You never had a genius for business, and the 
goodwill of the hotel rtiust be going to rack and 
ruin. Ill look into it. I'll soon put things to 
rights." 

44 1 wouldn't make too many changes, Char¬ 
lotte, just at first. It's an old-fashioned place, 
you see, and my patrons are a bit old-fashioned, 
and they seem to like things done in the old- 
fashioned way. We get along very nicely. 
We're all very happy together. I shouldn't like 
to offend the patrons with too many changes 
just at first." 

44 You needn't talk to me as though I were a 
bom idiot, David. I sha'n't offend the customers 
as long as they behave themselves. But I won't 
put up with any nonsense, either. It's a privilege 
to use my hotel, and that's the way they must 
look at it. Is that your wife in the doorway ? " 

44 Aye, Charlotte, that's poor Maggie." 

44 You may well call her poor Maggie. I never 
saw a woman so changed. Well, Maggie* 1 
You've aged." 

44 Have I, Charlotte ? Ah, well, we can't any 
of us expect to stay young for ever. Come right 
into the parlour. I've got a nice cup of tea 
ready for you 1 " 

44 Never take tea 1 Given it up these five 
years. Bad for the digestion. Bad for the 
nerves. A glass of hot water is sufficient for 
anyone at this time of day, and that don't cost 
much." 

The hot water sipped, and the luggage bestowed 
in the best bedroom, the old couple escorted Miss 
Floot over the hotel. 

44 What's this ? " she inquired, tartly. 

44 That's the bar-parlour, Charlotte. My little 
province. It's well known in Great Pulford and 
round, is the bar-parlour at the Duck. We 
have quite a company of an evening, don't we, 
Maggie ? " 

44 Musty ! " declared Charlotte. 44 Smells 
nfusty. Pipes! Beastly things, pipes! There 
should be a notice up: 4 No pipes allowed/ 
That would give the hotel tone." 

44 ‘No pipes ? " cried the landlord. 44 But, my 
dear Charlotte, we should be mined 1 Every¬ 
body smokes a pipe these days. Cigars are 
prohibitive in price. I smoke a pipe myself." 

44 Well, all I can say is, don’t expect to see 
me in your bar-parlour." 

44 No, Charlotte, I won't. I wouldn't, not 
on no account. It's no place for you, my dear. 
You keep out of it." 

44 Thank you, David; I can take care of 
myself. What's this ? " 

44 This is the still-room," said Mrs. Floot, 
meekly. 44 I preside here." 

44 Dirty ! " pronounced Charlotte. 44 Dirty 
and dark. You want those curtains down, and 
the whole place distempered." 

Mrs. Floot, swallowing an angry rejoinder, 
slipped her hand into the landlord's warm, , 
strong fist. He gave it a squeeze, and they 
both felt better. 

44 And t his I ^uppose ; is fhe dining-room ? " 
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" Yes, Charlotte. At least, we call it the 
cofiee-room. A bit old-fashioned* no doubt, 
but the patrons seem to expect us to be a bit 
old-fashioned. Nice room, ain't it ? " 

** It could be, perhaps. Those green and red 
glasses are awful. So's the picture of the stag 
drinking, and the big mirror over the mantel, 
and the red loops to the curtains. Ill tell you 
■what it is, David, You can keep your bar- 
parlour, and poor Maggie can keep her still- 
room, This shall be my department. 1 * 

"The cojfee-room, Charlotte ? But in what 
capacity ? ” 

11 The dining-room, if you please. I constitute 
myself head waitress.' 1 

Ill, 

Miss Flgot soon made herself felt in Great 
Pulford, On the third evening after her arrival, 
Tom Moody, the auctioneer, turned into the 


Duck for a much-needed meal. He gave a 
cheery nod to the company in the bar-parlour 
as he passed by, and then, all unconscious of the 
reception awaiting him, hurried to the dining¬ 
room. 

Miss Floot, dark, tall, and forbidding, was 
giving a final touch to the table appointments, 
'Evening 1 " cried Tom Moody, dropping 
wearily into his favourite chair. 

41 You ean J t sit there/ 1 said Charlotte. 

11 Can't J, my dear ? How's that ? ** 

" That table's for four. Are you alone ? ** 

“ Why, yes, my dear, except for your charming 
company 1 " 

€i When T wish for compliments I'll ask for 
them. I'm not a barmaid. Kindly take this 
seat," 


“ Oh, very well, very well 1 Tm too hungry 
to argue the point, though I've sat at that 
table for the last twenty years. I'll take what J a 
going, miss, and please to bring me a sherry 
and bitters to start with/' 

" No cocktails allowed in this room. If you 
must have a sherry and bitters, you know where 
to get it," 

Tom Moody stared as though the big soup* 
tureen on the sideboard had suddenly broken 
into a pas seitl. What in the world had hap¬ 
pened to the old Duck ? Was Floot crazy, to 
engage a woman like this as head waitress ? 

However, he did without the sherry and 
bitters and went on with the soup. That was 
as good as ever, and likewise the fish* but he 
couldn't enjoy his dinner. It didn't t^ste right. 

" Have you your ration-book f ** inquired 
Charlotte, 

" Yes, miss, ticrc it is." 

44 That's no good. You've 
only a half-coupon left. You 
can't have any beef.” 

" No beef ? But I'm 
starving I They never used 
to ask for more than a half- 
coupon in the old days/* 

M The old days/' said 
Charlotte, icily, " have gone, 
never to return." 

"Oh f that's it, is it ?" 
The auctioneer, a quick¬ 
tempered man always, rose 
from his chair and flung his 
napkin to the floor, "Then 
I'll go as well, never to 
return—until Floot gets a 
head waitress that knows 
how to treat an old cus¬ 
tomer with proper respect/ 1 
Charlotte barred Ids exit. 
" Five shillings, please.” 

" You can whistle for it I 
Here's a couple of bub- I've 
had no dinfier." 

" You 'Ll pay five shillings, 
or 1 shall whistle for a 
policeman 1 ** 

They looked at each other. 
Moody knew well enough he 
had no redress. He must 
pay the five shillings, and take his revenge by 
boycotting the house and spreading the story 
all over the town. 

Landlord Floot saw his old friend pass the 
door of the bar-pari our at five miles an hour. 
He was not surprised. He had overheard the 
dialogue from the foot of the stairs. 

Poor Maggie cried herself to sleep that night* 

IV. 

SoMEniitfG must be done. Everybody felt that. 
After all r the town had a sort of vested interest 
in the Duck. It was more than a mere hotel. 
It was an institution, almost as much so as the 
Com Exchange arid j thill Market Cross and the 

one woman, and 
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a stranger at that, should set to work to destroy 
an institution. 

Miss Floot, you understand, was not to be 
discouraged. She was a person of principle. 
She always had been and always would be. 
With her, self-respect was first, principle next, 
and human nature nowhere. She had no 
interest whatever in human nature, save as a 
vanity to be squashed and thrown aside. 

Something, therefore, must be done. The 
dining-room at the Duck, except for chance 
custom, was empty. Mr. Stygle, the leading 
confectioner, and Mr. Brookhouse, the wealthy 
farmer, and Mr. Neck, * the draper, and Mr. 
Leuty, the house decorator, had all met with 
rebuffs similar' to that of Tom Moody. The 
only person to whom Miss Floot was at all 
civil was Mr. Beardmore, the lawyer. Mr. 
Beardmore could see no. harm in Miss Floot. 
But then Beardmore, as everybody knew, *had 
been entrusted with Miss Floot's " affairs, " and 
Beardmore would have poisoned his mother for 
sixpence. 

Yes, Great Pulford was up in arms. Great 
Pulford was a spirited little town. It had had 
its own riot. The Great Pulford Riot was a 
matter of history. Everybody had been con¬ 
cerned in the riot, even the vicar. There had 
been pictures of the riot in the Police Gazette ! 
Likely that Great Pulford would sit calmly by 
and see the Duck converted into a mission-room I 

Besides, Great Pulford was warm-hearted, and 
it could not bear to see poor old Floot and his 
wife so down in the mouth. The landlord never 
jested now, and Mrs. Floot had taken to crying 
in church. Many of the other matrons would 
then cry in sympathy. Once, in the very middle 
of his sermon, the vicar had been startled by 
the sound of violent sobbing. *He had, rather 
tactlessly, selected for his text, " And the river 
shall swarm with frogs, which shall go up and 
come into thine house/' This was altogether 
too much for poor Maggie. She had fought back 
her sobs as long as she could, but they had their 
way at last. 

It was Tom Moody who helped the poor lady 
down the aisle. And it was Tom Moody who, 
no later than that same evening, called a few 
of his old cronies together and held a council 
of war. 

Charlotte Floot knew nothing of this episode. 
She was a chapel-goer, and was wont to pray 
with considerable fluency for the regeneration 
of the regular patrons of the Duck. Lawyer 
Beardmore would escort her from the hotel to 
the chapel and home again. Beardmore was a 
widower. Great Pulford, you may be sure, 
knew well enough what to make of that . 

A few days later, Landlord Floot, slightly 
shaky with excitement, tapped at the door of 
his sister's private sitting-room. 

" Come in," called Miss Floot. 

Floot entered, and closed the door softly 
behind him. 

“ Charlotte," he said, " I have some good 
news." 

M Well ? " returned Charlotte, sceptically. 
She was no believer in good news. Her thirst 


for bad news, on the other hand, .was insatiable. 
She had never been so happy as in the early 
days of the war. 

" I have just received an order for a banquet, 
Charlotte. Covers for no less than twenty! 
What d'you think of that ? " 

" I cannot profess to be surprised. I. knew 
that my methods would pay in the long run. 
The rise in the tone of this hotel has evidently 
been noised abroad* You must charge a stiff 
price per head." 

" Oh, there's no bother about that. Ten-and- 
six per head is to be the charge, and champagne 
will be ordered. We must do the* thing well, 
Charlotte. The best service and silver. Aider- 
man Pollock, the Mayor, is to be in the chair. 
It's a long time since we had such a swagger 
affair at the Duck." 

" I presume you 'realize, David, to whom 
thanks are due ? " 

" I do, Charlotte." The landlord turned away, 
covering his mouth with his hand. 

" So much the better. I hope that foolish 
wife of yours is equally grateful ? " 

" Oh, Maggie is very grateful, Charlotte. The 
poor thing is quite animated already. I left her 
polishing the silver soup-ladle. You'll want 
assistance for the waiting, but don't you worry 
on that score. I'll see to that. You shall have 
all the help you require. Covers for twenty 1 
And the Mayor in the chair 1 There'll be 
speeches, Charlotte 1 I dare say I shall have 
to make a little speech 1 You won't mind, will 
you ? " 

“ If the fortunes of the house are proposed, 
David, I shall reply. My experience at the 
chapel will prove invaluable." 

V., 

The great night arrived at last, and all the 
preparations were complete. One long table 
occupied the whole length of the dining-room, 
and the damask tablecloth—an heirloom, hand- 
woven by poor Maggie's grandmother—fairly 
gleamed with pride beneath the smooth silver 
and lovely old glass. 

The special assistant-waitresses had not yet 
arrived — they were actually coming from 
London !—but Miss Charlotte Floot was there 
in her best black and her iciest mood. She 
had been told of the Great Pulford Riot. Let 
there be the slightest attempt at rioting to-night, 
and they would very quickly see with whom 
they had to deal. 

Laughter and jokes in the bar-parlour below. 
Sherry-and-bitters, no doubt! Well, the first 
man to betray the faintest sign of inebriety 
would be taken by the ear and led from the 
room, even though it should be the Mayor him¬ 
self. Such a blow for the repression of hilarity 
should be struck in Great Pulford this night as 
the town would not forget for a couple of 
generations. 

Now they were coming up—twenty gross men 
trampling on the staircloth ! No. She was 
wrong. Nineteen grofts men and Mr. Beardmore, 
the lawy^ £jil|e pras glad to rpinember that he 
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would be of the party. Such a high-principled 
man I And so devoted to her and her interests ! 

They took their seats and the soup was*served. 
Landlord Floot assisted in the serving, all the 
time apologizing to his sister in an undertone 
for the non-arrival of the special waitresses* 
But they would be here, no doubt, by the very 
next train* 

Pop went' the champagne I It might have 
been Peace Night ! Ah, well l It's a poor heart 
that never rejoices, and everyone felt better for 
the cheerful sizz in the glasses as the landlord 
went the refunds l Everyone, that is, but Char¬ 
lotte, No High Executioner Could have stalked 
through his awful duties with half the solemnity 
that Miss Floot brought to the dispensing of the 
boiled turbot. 

Now the tongues began wagging- There had 
been, up to this, a slight air of bravado about 
the company, a something furtive, an atmo¬ 
sphere that suggested a group of naughty 1 ' boys 
hatching mischief under the eye of a relentless 
schoolmistress. With the first glas* of cham¬ 
pagne, that disappeared, Tom Moody toasted 
the Mayor, and the Mayor raised his glass to 
Mr, Moody. Mr* Stygle wished long life and 
increased prosperity to Mr. Neck, and Mr, Neck 
replied in heartfelt terms* Mr. Brookhouse paid 
a w f arm compliment to Mr* 

Leuty, and Mr. Lcuty, across 
the rim of his exquisite glass, 
vowed eternal friendship with 
Mr. Brookhouse. 

Even Beard more, the cau¬ 
tious, the wily, grew a trifle 
cordial. He caught the eye 
of Charlotte and put the wine 
to his lips in a meaning 
manner, but Charlotte gave 
the lawyer such a glare that 
he set down the champagne 
un tasted, never to touch it again for the 
remainder of dinner* 

The banquet was drawring to a dose when 
Mrs. Floot entered, looking distinctly frightened, 
and whispered in the landlord's ear. Her message 
delivered, she at once disappeared, and the 
landlord passed the mysterious word to the 
chairman. 

# * Good," said his worship. " Better late than 
never. Admit them." 

The door opened, and the special waitresses 
from London entered. Charlotte Was so amazed 
as she beheld them that all speech, all power of 
movement, left her* They had bright yellow' 
hair, bobbed in accordance with the latest and 
smartest fashion. They had very pink cheeks, 
and very red lips, and very black eyelashes, and 
much powder* They had short black skirts, and 
silk stockings, and high-heeled shoes, and little 
lace aprons* They might, in short, have stepped 
straight from the stage of a current revue ! 

Pulling herself together with a violent effort. 
Miss Floot descended upon the simpering 
minxes. " Leave this room I " she hissed. 

Quite unabashed, they returned her glare with 
contemptuous glances* 

" Oh, Flossie," said one, " hark at that l " 


"Oh, Mopsy J" cried the other. " Did you ever ? ** 
The company at the table* roared* Thus 
encouraged, Flossie flew to the piano in the 
corner of the room and rattled away at a lively 
tunc* Mopsy struck an attitude and began to 
sing r— 

" Oh, my / when the war is done / 

Ohi lor ! won't we have some fun / 
Hi-tiddiey-hi-ti i 
Battg / Whizz I *Boom ! 

t That's the stuff to give the beastly Hun I " 


"no high executioner could have stacked 
through'his awful duties with half the 

SOLEMNITY THAT MISS TLOOT BROUGHT TO THE 

TURBOT.- 
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** Chorus ! M she cried, and the whole company 
took it up. The_Mayor beat time and they all 
sa^ig it at the top of their voices—all but Lawyer 
Bcardmbre, He, evidently, was not in the 
secret. He had been trapped. 

The infection spread. The entire staff of the , 
Duck gathered on the landing and joined in 
the chorus. . Mrs. Float* hysterical with excite¬ 
ment, could be seen in the midst of the maids 
and the yard-hands beating time, the tears 
running down her checks, to r— 

“ Oh t my / when the* war is done ! 

Oh t tor ! won't we have some fun ! 
Hi-Hddhy-hi-H / 

Bang l Whizz ! Boom 1 
That's the stuff to gi ve the beastly Hun I ” 

** Gentlemen," cried Tom Moody, " take your 
partners 1 " 

fn a twinkling the long table wa& shoved 
aside, and they all fell to dancing. The Mayor 


took Miss Flossie, replaced at the piano by the 
organist, Tom Moody took Miss Mopsy ; Mr. 
Stygle seized Nellie, the chambermaid; Mr. 
Neck whirled Jenny, the kitcheumaid, off her 
Teet; and old David Floot pranced up and down 
the middle of the room with his wife. 

Mr. Brookhouse and Mr. Leuty held hands on 
high, and they all passed under in the improvised 
frolic. The floor shook, and might have come 
down, but nobody cared a rap for that. 

** Oh t my l when the war is done / 

Oh % lor / won't we have some fun / 
Hi-tiddtey-hi-ti ! 

Bang ! Whizz ! Boom ! 

Thais the stuff to give the beastly Hun t" 

Great Pulford had never enjoyed itself so 
much* not even at the famous riot. It was 
reported that the people had come out of their 
houses and were dancing in the street 1 " Bang t 

'i.flW.'fTY OF MICHIGAN 
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He laid his hand 


" Let it go 3 11 yelled Tom Moody ; and let it 
go they did, It had gone far beyond the original 
design of giving Charlotte a lesson. This was a 
sudden revulsion of feeling’ after four long and 
dreadful years of war. Miss Float* with arms 
folded and brows tremendously beetled, might 
just as well have tried to dam Niagara with a 
bath-towel. 

And then, of course, came the climax. Quite 
suddenly the piano stopped playing. A great 
hush fell on the company, and the staff, and the 
people in the street. Miss Floot* following the 
direction of all eyes, saw a police-seigeant and 
two constables standing in the doorway of the 
dining-room. 

The sergeant advanced, 
on the landlord's 
shoulder, 

" As the proprietor 
of this hotel* Mr. 

Floot, 1 must arrest 
you for conducting 
your house in a dis¬ 
orderly manner. Will 
you come quietly ? " 

To Charlotte's aston¬ 
ishment her brother 
merely smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" I am not the land¬ 
lord* 1 * he said. " 1 
have assigned my hah 
of the property to a 
deserving charity. My 
sister is the owner of 
the other half* and the 
sole manager.*' 

The sergeant pro¬ 
duced a pair of hand¬ 
cuffs. “ Will you come 
quietly, miss ? " 

Miss Floot was so 
stunned that she had 
not a word to say. 

With a smart click the 
handcuffs met around 
her wrists, and she 
was escorted from the 
scene of her brief reign 
of terror to—an ad* 
joining apartment. 

Not to the police* 
station. That would 
have been carrying 
the joke a little too 
far, for the police were 
not real police, but 
merely versatile mem¬ 
bers of the 23 rd West 
Pulfords, quartered in 
the neighbou rhood, 

And they hailed as 
Bob and Charlie those 


exquisite young ladies* Miss Flossie and Miss 
Mopsy. 

• 

Lawyer Beard more hurriedly arranged the 
transfer - of Miss Charlotte's half-share of the 
hotel to Landlord Kloot. In deference to public 
opinion* he also disposed of his own business, 
and followed the lady widther her two thousand 
pounds Jed. 

The Flouts are happier* jollier* and more 
beloved than ever. When asked about the 
deserving charity to which he once assigned 
his half of the business, the landlord will roar 
with laughter, tap his broad chest with the 
stem of his pipe, and remind the questioner that 
charity begins at home. 


" the HANDCUFFS MET AROUND HER WRISTS, AND SHE WAS ESCORTED 
FROM THE SCENE OF HER BRIEF REIGN OF TERROR.” 


liz&cF by Gooqle 
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Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Walken Mutual, 


HENEVER I meet people Tvho 
ask me to explain the mystery 
of M making people laugh ,f I 
always feel uncomfortable, and 
begin to edge away. There is 
no more mystery about my 
j antics on the screen than about 
Harry Lauder's ability to entertain people. We 
both happen to know a few simple facts about 
human nature, which we use in our business. 
And when all is said and done, at the bottom of 
almost all success is a knowledge of human nature, 
whether one be a salesman, hotel-man, editor, or 
actor. 

The one point of human nature that I play 
upon more than anything else, for example, is 
that it strikes people as funny when they see 
someone else placed in an undignified and 
embarrassing situation. 

It isn’t the mere fact of a hat blowing off that 
is funny. It is the ludicrous sight presented 
by a man chasing up the street with his hair 
blowing and his coat-tails flying that makes 
people laugh. When a man walks quietly along 
a street he is not funny. Placed in an embarrass¬ 
ing and ridiculous situation, however, the human 
being provokes other humans to laughter. 

All comedy of situation is based upon this 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
HUMAN NATURE PICKED UP 
IN THE MOVING - PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


fact. Comedy moving pictures were 
an instant success because most of 
them showed policemen falling down 
coal-holes, slipping into buckets of 
whitewash, falling off patrol wagons, and getting 
into all sorts of trouble* Here were men repre¬ 
senting the dignity of the law, often very pompous 
themselves, being made ridiculous and undignified, 
The sight of their misfortunes at once struck the 
public funny-bone twice as hard as if private 
citizens were going through like experiences. 

Even funnier than the man who has been 
made ridiculous, however, is the man who, 
having had something funny happen to him, 
refuses to admit that anything out of the way 
lias happened and attempts to maintain his 
dignity. Perhaps the best example is the 
intoxicated man who, though his tongue and 
walk give him away, attempts in a dignified 
manner to convince you that he is quite sober. 

He is much funnier than the man who, wildly 
hilarious, is frankly drunk auid doesn't care a 
whoop who knows it. Intoxicated characters 
on the stage arc almost always "slightly tipsy," 
with an attempt at dignity; because theatrical 
managers have learned that this attempt at 
dignity is funny. 

For that reason, all my pictures are built 
around the idea of getting me into trouble, and 
so giving me the chance to be desperately serious 
in my attempt to appear as a normal little 
gentleman. That is why, no matter how 
desperate the predicament is, I am always very 
much in earnest about clutching my cane, 
straightening my Derby hat, and fixing my tie, 
even though I have Juft lauded on my head. 

1 1 not only 


CHARLIE 

CHAPLIN 
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try to x get myself into embarrassing situations, 
but I also incriminate the other characters in 
the pftture. When I do this I always aim for 
economy of means. By that I mean that when 
one incident can get two big, separate laughs, it 
is much better than two individual incidents. 
In 41 The Adventurer " ^accomplished this by 
first placing myself on a balcony, eating ice¬ 
cream with a girl. On the floor directly under¬ 
neath the balcony I put a stout, dignified, well- 
dressed woman at a table. Then, while eating 
the ice-cream, I let a piece drop off my spoon, 
slip through my baggy trousers, and drop from 
the balcony on to this woman's neck. 

The first laugh came at my embarrassment 
over my own predicament. The second, and 
the much greater one, came when the ice-cream 
landed on the woman's neck and she shrieked 
and started to dance around. Only one incident 
had been used, but it had got two people into 
trouble, and had also got two big laughs. 

Simple as this trick seems, there were two real 
points of human nature involved in it. One was 
the delight the average person takes in seeing 
wealth and luxury in trouble. The other was 
the tendency of the human being to experience 
within himself the emotions of the people he 
sees on the stage or screen. 

One of the things most quickly learned in 
theatrical work is that people as a whole get 
satisfaction from seeing the rich get the worst of 
things. The reason for this, of course, lies in 
the fact that nine-tenths of the people in the 
world are poor, and secretly resent the wealth 
of the other tenth. 

If I had dropped the ice-cream, for example 
on a charwoman's neck, instead of getting 
laughs, sympathy would have been aroused for 
the woman. Also, because a charwoman has 
no dignity to lose, that point would not have 
been funny. Dropping ice-cream down a rich 
woman's neck, however, is, in the minds of the 
audience, just giving the rich what they deserve. 

By saying that human beings experience the 
same emotions as the people in the incidents 
they witness, I mean that—taking the ice-cream 
as an example—when the rich woman shivered 
the audience shivered with her. A thing that 
puts a person in an embarrassing predicament 
must always be perfectly familiar to an audience, 
or else the people will miss the point entirely. 
Knowing that ice-cream is cold, the audience 
shivers. If something was used that the audience 
did not recognize at once, it would not be able 
to appreciate the point as well. On this same 
fact was based the throwing of custard pies in 
the early pictures. Everyone knew that custard 
pie is squashy, and so was able to appreciate 
how the actor felt when one landed on him. 

Many persons have asked me where I got 
the idea for the type of the character I play. 
Well, all I can say is that it is a composite 
pictufe of many Englishmen I had seen in 
London during the years of my life in that city. 

When the Keystone Film Company, with 
which I made my first pictures, asked me to 
leave Kamo's 44 Night in an English Music- 
Hall/' a pantomime in which I was playing, 


I was undecided what to do about the offer, 
principally because I did not know what kind 
of a comedy character I could play. Then, 
after a time, I thought of all the little Englishmen 
I had seen with small black moustaches, tight- 
fitting clothes, and bamboo canes, and I decided 
• to model my make-up after these men. 

Thinking of the cane was perhaps the best 
piece of luck I ever had. One reason is that 
the cane places me, in the minds of the audience, 
more quickly than anything else could. The 
other is that I have developed the cane until it 
has almost a comedy sense of its own. Often 
I find it curling itself around someone's leg, or 
rapping someone on the shoulder and getting a 
laugh from the audience almost without my 
knowing that I was directing its action. 

I don't think I quite realized, when I first 
used the cane, how, in the minds of literally 
millions of people, a cane labels a man as some¬ 
what of a 44 dude." A young fellow who appears 
with a cane is very likely to be asked if he 
isn't afraid of catching cold without it. So 
when I shuffle on to the scene with my little 
stick and my serious expression, I at once 
convey the impression of attempted dignity, 
which is exactly the tiling' I want to do. 

When I made my first picture with the Key¬ 
stone Company I was twenty-two years old. 
(I am now twenty-nine.) You may wonder 
what I knew about human nature at that age. 
Well, you must remember that I had been 
t^jfing before the public ever since I was 
fWrteen years old. It seems a little queer that 
my first important stage engagement should 
have been with William Gillette, the American 
actor, in 44 Sherlock Holmes," an American play. 
Nevertheless, it was, and for fourteen months 
I played the part of Billy, the office-boy, in the 
London production of 44 Sherlock Holmes." 

At the end of that engagement I went into 
vaudeville. Ther^ I did a song-and-dance act 
for a few years, giving it up, however, to join 
one of Kamo’s pantomime companies. 

If it had not bben for my mother, however, I 
doubt if I could have m&de a success of panto¬ 
mime. She was one of the greatest pantomime 
artistes I have ever seen. She would sit for hours 
at a window, looking down at the people on the 
street, and illustrating with her hands, eyes, 
and facial expression just what was going on 
below. All the time she would deliver a running 
fire of comment. And it was through watching 
and listening to her that I learned not only how 
to express my emotions with my hands and face, 
but also how to observe and to study people. 

She was almost uncanny in her observations. 
For instance, she would see Bill Smith coming 
down the street in the morning, and I would 
hear her say :— 

44 There comes Bill Smith. He's dragging his 
feet and his shoes are not polished. • He looks 
mad, and I'll wager he's had a fight with hie 
wife, and come off without his breakfast. Sure 
enough I there he goes into the shop for a bun 
and coffee." 

And invariably, during the day. I would heai 
that Bjij| ( phft<| .aj_J|g^t|.jwith his wife. 
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“ IT IS MY LUCK THAT I AM SHORT* AND THEREBY 
GET THE SYMPATHY OF THE AUDIENCE*” 

Writer'* Mutual 

This habit of studying people was really 
the most valuable tiling my mother could 
have taught me, because it has been only in 
this way that I ha%'e learned wlrnt appeals 
to human beings as funny. 

That is why, when I am watching one of 
my pictures presented to an audience, I always 
keep one eye on the picture and the other eye* 
and both cars* on the audience. 1 notice what 
people laugh at, and what they don't 
laugh at. If, for example* several 
audiences do not laugh at a stunt I 
meant to be funny, I at once begin 
to tear that trick to pieces and try to 
discover what was wrong in the idea or 
in the execution of it, or in the pho¬ 
tography of the scene, 

Very" often I hear a slight ripple at 
something I had not 
expected to be tunny. 

At once I prick up my 
ears and ask my sell 
why that particular 
thing got a laugh. 

In a way* my 
going to sec a movie 
is really the same as 
a merchant observ¬ 
ing what people a re 
wearing or buying 


or doing. Anyone who caters for the public 
has got to keep his knowledge of “what 
people like " fresh and up to date. 

In the same way that I watch people 
inside a theatre to see when they laugh, 
I watch them everywhere to get material 
which they can laugh at. 

I was uassing a fire-station one day* for 
example, and heard a fire* 
alarm ring in. 1 watched the 
men sliding down the pole, 
climbing on to the engine, and 
rustling off to the fire. At 
once a train of comic pos¬ 
sibilities occurred to me. I 
saw myself sleeping in bed, 
oblivious to the clanging of 
the lire-bell. This point 
would have a universal ap* 
peal, because everyone likes 
to sleep, I saw myself sliding 
down the pole, playing tricks 
with the fire-horses, rescuing 
the heroine* 
falling off the 
fire-engine as 
it turned a 
corner* and 
many other 
points along 
the same 
lines. I stored 
these points 
away in my 
mind* and 
some time 
- later, when I 
made “The 
Fireman*” I 
used every 
one of them. 
Yet if I had 
not watched 
the fir e- 
station that 
day the pos* 
sibilities in 
the character 
of a fireman 
might never 
have o e- 
curred tome* 


CBAKUB GliAPLlN IN THE POLE -SLIDING INCIDENT TtJ M Til A FIREMAN* 

ONE OF HIS MOST AMUSING IMPERSONATIONS* Writer- UutmL 
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I was seated in a restaurant once when I 
suddenly noticed that a man a few yards away 
kept bowing and smiling, apparently at me. 
Thinking he wished to be friendly, I bowed and 
smiled back at him. As I did this, however, 
he suddenly scowled at me. I thought I had 
been mistaken in his intentions. The next 
mihute, however, he smiled again. I bowed; 
but once more he scowled. I could not imagine 
why he was smiling and scowling until, looking 
over my shoulder, I saw he had been flirting 
with a pretty girl. My mistake made me laugh, 
and yet it was a natural one on my part. So 
when the opportunity came a few months ago 
to utilize such a scene in “ A Dog's Life," I made 
use of the incident. 

Another point about the human being that 
I use a great deal is the liking of the average 
person for contrast and surprise in his entertain¬ 
ment. It is a matter of simple knowledge, of 
course,, that the human likes to see the struggle 
between the good and the bad, the rich and the 
poor, the successful and the unsuccessful. He 
likes to cry and he likes to laugh, all within the 
space of a very few moments. To the average 
person contrast spells interest, and because it does 
I am constantly making use of it in my pictures. 

If I am being chased by a policeman I always 
make the policeman seem heavy and clumsy, 
while, by crawling through his legs, I appear 
light and acrobatic. If I am being treated 
harshly, it is always a big man who is doing it; 
so that, by the contrast between big and little, I 
get the sympathy of the audience, and always I 
try to contrast my seriousness of manner with 
the ridiculousness of the incident. 

It is my luok, of course, that I am short, and 
so am able to make these contrasts without 
much difficulty. Everyone knows that the little 
fellow in trouble always gets the sympathy of 
the mob. Knowing that it is part of human 
nature to sympathize with the " under dog," 

I always accentuate my helplessness by drawing * 
my shoulders in, drooping my lip pathetically, 
and looking frightened. It is all part of the 
art of pantomime, of course. But if I were 
three inches taller it would be much more 
difficult to get the sympathy of the audience. 

I should then look big enough to take care of 
myself. As it is, the audience, even while 
laughing at me, is inclined to sympathize with 
me. As someone once said, it feels like 
" mothering me." 

However, one has got to be careful to make 
the contrast clear enough. At the close of 
" A Dog's Life," for example, I am supposed to 
be a farmer. Accordingly, I thought it might 
be funny for me to stand in a field, take one 
seed at a time from my vest-pocket, and plant 
it by digging a hole with my finger. So I told 
one of my assistants to pick out a farm where* 
this scene could be taken. 

Well, he picked out a nice farm ; but I did 
not use it, for the simple reason that it was 
too small I It did not afford sufficient contrast 
for my absurd way of planting the se&i. It 
might be slightly funny on a small farm, but 
done on a large one of about six hundred acres. 


the scene gets a big laugh, simply because of 
the contrast between my method of planting 
and the size of the farm. 

On almost a par with contrast I would put 
surprise. 

Figuring out what the audience expects, and 
then doing something different, is great fun to 
me. In one of my pictures, " The Immigrant/' 
the opening scene showed me leaning far over 
the side of a ship. Only my back could bo 
seen, and from the convulsive shudders of my 
shoulders it looked as though I was sea-sick. 
If I had been, it would have been a terrible 
mistake to show it in the picture. What I was 
doing was deliberately misleading the audience. 
Because, when I straightened up, I pulled a 
fish on the end of a line into view, and the 
audience saw that, instead of being sea-sick, I 
had been leaning over the side to catch the 
fish. It came as a total surprise, and got a roar 
of laughter. 

There is such a thing, however, as being too 
funny. There are some J)lays and pictures at 
which the audience laughs so much and so 
heartily that it becomes exhausted and tired. 
To make an audience roar is the ambition of 
many actors, but I prefer to spread the laughs 
out. It is much better when there is a continual 
ripple of amusement, with one or two big 
" stomach laughs," than when an audience 
•* explodes " every minute or two. 

People often ask me if all my ideas work out, 
and if it is easy to make a funny picture. I some¬ 
times wish they could follow the whole process 
of getting the idea, working out the characters, 
taking the film, editing and arranging it. 

I am often appalled at the amount of film I 
have to make in getting a single picture. I have 
taken as much as sixty thousand feet in order 
to get the two thousand feet seen by the public. 
It would take about twenty hours to run off 
sixty thousand feet on the screen I Yet that 
amount must be taken to present forty minutes 
of picture. 

Sometimes, when I find that, though I have 
worked hard over an idea, it has not yet taken 
final shape in my head, and is therefore not 
ready to be filmed, I at once drop it and try 
something else. I do not believe in wasting 
too much time on something that will not work 
out. I do believe in concentrating all your 
energies upon the thing you are doing. But if 
you can't put it jight, after having done your 
best, try something else for a time, and then come 
back to your original scheme if you still have faith 
in it. That is the way I have always worked. 

In my work I don't trust anyone's sense of 
humour but my own. There have been times 
when the people around the studio have screamed 
at certain scenes while the picture was in the 
making, and yet I.have discarded those scenes 
because they did not strike me as being funny 
enough. It isn't because I think I am so much 
smarter than those around me. It is simply 
because I am the one who gets all the blame or 
credit for the picture. I can't insert a title in 
a picture, for instance, and say :— 

“ Pj^ple, I don't blame ^ou not laughing. 
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I didn't think this was funny myself, but the 
fellows around me told me it was, and no 
1 let it go/* 

Here is another point that makes it 
difficult for me to trust the judgment 
o t those around me. My camera¬ 
man and other assistants are so 
used to me that they don't laugh 
very much at what 1 do in re¬ 
hearsal. If l make a mistake, 
however* then they laugh* 

And 1, not realizing, per¬ 
haps* that I have made a 
mistake, am likely to think 
the scene funny. I didn't 
get on to this point until I 
asked some of them one day 
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why they had laughed at a bit of business that I business, 
did not think was amusing. When they told me without 
they had laughed because I had done something work. A 
wrong, I saw how they might mislead me.. So foundatic 


NOT WHAT THE AUDIENCE IMAGINES! 

"A LAUGHABLE INCIDENT FROM "THE 

Waikeft] IMMIGRANT , 11 [RM 

now I am glad they 
laugh at my stuff. 

One of the things I have to be 
most careful about is not to overdo 
a thing, or to stress too much any 
particular point, I could kill laughs 
more quickly by overdoing some¬ 
thing than by any other method. 
If 1 made too much of my peculiar 
walk, if I were too rough in turn¬ 
ing people upside down, if I went to 
excess in anything at all. it would be 
bad fur the picture. 

One of the reasons why I hated the 
early comedies in which I played was 
because there couldn't be much rr re¬ 
straint^ in hurling custard pies! One 
or two custard pies are funny, perhaps; 
but when nothing but custard pies is 
used to get laughs the picture becomes 
monotonous. Perhaps I do not 
always succeed by my methods, but 
T would a thousand times rather 
get a laugh through something 
clever and original than through 
horseplay. 

There is no mystery connected with 
" making people laugh* J> All I have 
ever done is to keep my eyes open 
and my brain alert for any facts or 
incidents that I could use in my 
I have studied human nature, because 
knowledge of it, I could not do my 
le^jge of .Iwiflijm nature is the 
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RS. HUGGINS* manifestation 
of antipathy to her prospective 
son-in-law was a thing to he 
seen to be believed. She bridled 
at the sight of him. She lashed 
him with her tongue on every 
conceivable occasion. She 
snubbed, derided, buffeted him. 
She could find no virtue in his appearance, 
manners, or character. She hated him with 
consuming wrath, and did not hesitate to flaunt 
her animadversion in hi^ face, or in the face of 
her friends or of her daughter Maggie. Mrs. 
Huggins kept a boarding-house in Camden 
Town, and Maggie was her only child, her 
ewe lamb, the light of her existence, whose 
simple* unsophisticated character had been 
suddenly—within' two months—entirely de* 
moralized by the advent of this meteoric 
youth. Quentin Livermore had appeared from 
the blue, when she was very distracted 
about her unlct rooms, and had applied for 
Mrs. Huggins' first floor, for which he offered 
a good price. He was a weak-faced, flashy, 
old-young man, anything between thirty and 
forty. He dressed gorgeously, lived sump¬ 
tuously, and was employed in some Government 
department. He was in the house less than 
twenty-four hours when he commenced to make 
love to Maggie, and it was the change in Maggie 
which particularly annoyed Mrs. Huggins. 
Maggie was a stenographer in a local stores, 
and earning good money—a simple, natural 
girl; but when Mr. Livermore appeared on the 
scene .she began to speak with an affected lisp, 
to wear fallals and gewgaws, and to do her 
hair in strange bangs and buns. In a few' days 
they were going out for strolls together after 


supper. In a fortnight he was taking her to 
theatres and cinemas* In six weeks they were 
to all intents and purposes engaged. At least, 
they said they were engaged. Mrs* Huggins 
said they were not. In fact, she told her friend, 
Mrs. O'Neil, in the private bar of the Staff 
of Life, that she would “ see that slobberin' 
shark cremated 11 before he should go off with 
her Mag. 

But on the morning when this story com¬ 
mences, Mrs. Huggins was in a very perturbed 
state. It was a pleasant June morning* and 
she had finished her housework. She sat down 
to enjoy a well-merited glass of stout, and to 
review the situation. Maggie had gone away 
for a few days* holiday* to stay with some 
cousins in Essex, and the evening before she had 
left there had been a terrible rumpus. Maggie 
had come home with her hair bobbtd —looking 
like some wretched office-boy 1 After Mrs. 
Huggins had vented her opinion upon this 
contemptible metamorphosis and had cried 
a little, she went out, and, returning late in the 
evening, found' her Maggie lolling on a couch 
in Mr. Livermore's room, smoking cigarettes 
and drinking port wine 1 It was a climax 
in every sense, and to add to her misfortunes 
the Bean family, who occupied the third and 
part of the fourth floor, suddenly left to go 
and live at Hendon, near the aeroplane works 
where they were nearly all employed. 

Mrs. Huggins had now no lodgers except 
the insufferable Mr. Livermore. It would 
be impossible to keep up her refined establish¬ 
ment on the twenty-five shillings a week that 
Livermore paid her without breaking into her 
hard-earned savings. But this fact did not 
distUib Mrk'l Hlu^ginSilkol mflm as the difficulty 
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of furthering a more ambitious project, which 
was nothing less than to get rid of Mr. Livermore 
while Maggie was away, 

Mrs. Huggins blew the froth off the stout, 
took a long draught and then wiped her mouth 
on her apron, and continued to ponder upon the 
problem. No light came to her. arid she was 
about to repeat the operation when she was 
disturbed by the clatter of a four-wheeled cab 
driving up at the front door. She looked up 
through the kitchen window’ and beheld a 
strange sight. The cab was laden with a most 
peculiar collection of trunks and boxes, and 
standing by the front doorstep was a fat man 
holding a cage with a canary in one hand and 
a violin-case in the other, 

" Ah 1 a new lodger at last ! ” thought Mrs. 
Huggins, and she slipped off her apron and 
hurried upstairs. When she opened the front 
door, she no¬ 
ticed that the 
fat man had 
thick specta¬ 
cles, a Horn- 
burg hat much 
too small for 
his head, and 
a tuft of yel¬ 
low beard be¬ 
tween two of 
his innumer¬ 
able chins. He 
put down the 
canary and re¬ 
moved his hat- 
"Have I 
the honour to 
speak to the 
honoured Mrs, 

Huggins ? ,p he 
said, 

" Mrs. Hug¬ 
gins is my 
name," an¬ 
swered that 
lady, 

" Ah! So 1 
May I a word 
with you ? 11 
He waIked 
delibe r a t e 1 y 
into the hall 
and once more 
set down the 
canary and 
the violin. He 
then produced 
a bulky sheaf 
of correspond- * 
ence. 

44 1 have been rego mm ended. May I have 
the pleasure of your hospitality lor some time ? '* 
** I have some rooms to let," replied Mrs. 
Huggins, evasively. 

He bowed and blew his nose* 

M I must eggsplain in m first place, goot 
lady. I am a Sherman." 

There was a perceptible pause whilst these 

VqL IviL—9, 


two eyed each other, then Mrs. Huggins said, 
explosively i — 

M Oh I i can't take no dirty "Uns in my 
'oused* 

> It might perhaps be mentioned at tins point 
that the speech of Mrs* Huggins was always 
characterized by directness and force. The 
Hun bowed once more, and replied 

"The matter is already at your disposition, 
good lady. , I state my case. If you gan 
gonsider it, I gan assure you that all my papers 
are in order. The London poliss officers know 
me. I report to zem. I have my passports, 
my permits. Everything in order. I pay you 
veil." 

Mrs* Huggins blinked at the German and 
blinked at the cab. The cab looked somewhat 
imposing with its large trunks, and the German's 
face* was eminently homely and kind. Her 

eye wandered 
from it to the 
canary, and 
then along the 
Avail to the 
ha l l-s t and, 
and came to 
a stop at — 
Liver more s 
felt hat I She 
equivocated. 

" What sort 
of rooms do 
you want ? " 
she said* 

At this com- 
pro misc % of 
tone the Hun 
assumed the 
arbitrariness 
of his race. 
He put liis 
things down 
on the hall- 
chairs and be¬ 
came voluble 
and con vine- 
i ng. He was 
a watch and 
clock * maker. 
His business 
in Hackney 
had been de* 
strayed by a 
fire. He liad 
been offered 
an excellent 
position at a 
colleague's in 
Camden 
Town, the 

said colleague being sick and in urgent 
need of help. He was simple in his require¬ 
ments : a bed, a breakfast, occasionally a 
supper. His name was Schmidt, Karl Schmidt* 
He was willing to pay tht^e pounds a week 
for the rooms, payment in advance* He had 
endless rt recommendations." Mrs, Huggins 
found herself following him up and down stairs, 


SHE FOUND HER MAGGIE LOLLING ON A COUCH, SMOKING 
CIGARETTES AND DRINKING FORT WINE I " , 


herself following him up and 
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helping him in with trunks* and listening abstrac¬ 
tedly. In a vague way she took to the Hun, 
and her mind was active with a scheme to use 
him for her own ends. All the trunks were 
installed in the third-floor rooms, and she 
observed him take out an old string purse and 
say to the cabman :— 

44 Now have we all the paggages installed ? So I M 

He paid the cabman* and came into the hall 
and shut the door- He walked ponderously 
upstairs, humming to himself. She heard him 
busy with bunches of keys, opening and shutting 


trunks and putting things away in drawers. 
The whole thing had happened so suddenly 
that Mrs. Huggins still could not decide her 
course of action. She went downstairs and 
put some potatoes on to boil. After a time she 
heard the Hun coming heavily down to the hall 
again. She went up to meet him. He waved 
three one-pound Treasury notes in the air and 
placed them on the hall-table. 

" Mrs. Huggins/ J he said, ** please to be goot 
enough to allow me to present you with zcsc. 
I shall be very gomfortable here. It is all 
satisfactory. I go now to my colleague in 
pizness, Then I go to eggsplain to the poliss. 
It is all in order. Yes. I shall not be returnable 
since zis evening, perhaps eight o'glock, perhaps 
nine o’glock. In any vay I gom back before 
ten o'glock. Oh, yes, before ten o'gfock l" 
And he laughed boisterously, bowed, and went 
out- Mrs, Huggins stared at the door* then 


went to the window and watched him cross the 
street. 

" Well* I'm blowed 1 Jj she muttered to herself, 
and fingered the three crisp Treasury notes in 
her hand. She w p ent up to his room and touched 
all his trunks and small effects* Most of his 
tilings were locked up. She said ta Cheep l 
cheep 1 ri to the canary three times* and then 
went downstairs and had her dinner* 

And that afternoon Mrs. Huggins became “very 
busy. In apron, and with bare arms and a 
broom* she worked as she had not worked for 

months. The details 
may be spared* but the 
principal efiect must be 
observed, that by six- 
thirty that evening all 
Herr Fritz's luggage 
and effects had been 
installed in the first- 
floor room, and all Mr. 
Quentin Li vennore 's 
property had been piled 
up in a heap in the 
hall J 

We will also take the 
liberty of passing over 
the details of the inter¬ 
view which took place 
between Mrs. Huggins 
and Mr. Livermore when 
he came in at seven 
o'clock that evening on 
his way to change his 
clothes and go down 
West to dine- It need 
only be said that the 
accumulated antipathy 
of their two months' 
intercourse reached a 
climax. There may have 
been faults on both 
sides* but Mrs, Huggins 
was in one of her most 
mastorf ulmoods*and she 
was, moreover* armed 
with a broom* Mr. 
Livermore had only a 
cane* and his superciliousness. He was, indeed* 
rather frightened* and his sneering com¬ 

ments on her personal appearance had little 
sting. His ultimate decision to leave at once 
and go over to Mrs, Hayward's, so that 
he would still be where Maggie could find 
him, and where* in any case* it w-as tolerably 
clean and the landlady knew how to cook, was 
the only shaft ’which told at all, for Mrs, Hayward 
and Mrs* Huggins were notorious rivals* In 

the end a cab was secured* and by eight o'clock 
the triumphant Mrs. Huggins had slammed the 
door on her hated lodger* with a final threat 
that ” Lf she saw 'im going about with 'er gal 
she'd bang 'im over the chops with a broom "I 
So excited and exhilarated was Mrs, Huggins 
by her victory that when he had gone she felt 
it incumbent upon her to dash down to the 
Staff of Life for ten minutes to get a glass of 
boct and to unburden herself to Mrs* O'Neil 
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Not finding, her friend there, she had two glasses 
of beer and hurried back. On arriving at the 
corner of her street she had another surprise. 
A taxi was standing outside her door, and a 
short gentleman with a dark moustache and 
pointed beard was banging on her door and 
looking up at the' windows. 

#i Gawdstruth ! What is it now ? " muttered 
Mrs. Huggins, hurrying up. 

On approaching the stranger he turned and 
looked at her. 

Well, what is it ? " she asked. 

The gentleman smiled very charmingly and 
made an elaborate bow. 

•' Ah ! M he exclaimed. " So at last I have 
the pfeasure of addressing the charming Madame 
Huggin! Madame, my compliments. May I 
address you on a professional mattare ? " 

He slipped a visiting-card into her hand on 
which was printed; " M. Jules de la Roche. 
29B, Rue Dormi, Paris." 

Mrs. Huggins stared at the card and opened 
her front door. 

"Oh, my Gawd!" was ail that occurred to 
her to remark. The Frenchman—for so he 
apparently was—bowed again, and followed her 
into the hsfll. ^ 

" You must pardon my precipitate manners," 
he said. " I am very pressed. I am in London 
on business connected with the French Red Cross. 
I have a peculiar dislike to hotels, and a lady 
I met in the train was kind enough to refer me 
to your charming pension. I shall owe you a 
thousand thanks if you will be kind enough to 
allow me to enjoy your hospitality if only for a 
few days, or perhaps weeks. Whatever you can 

do-He waved his arms and looked 

quicjdy, almost beseechingly, round the little hall. 

Mis. Huggins wiped her mouth on her apron 
and stared at the Frenchman. 

** WeU, this is a rum go ! " she remarked, at 
last. " I've got a German on the first floor. 
A nice, quiet feller. And now you're a Frenchy ! 
Now, look here ; if I take you in I'm not goin’ 
to 'ave any fightin' goin' on. D'you understand 
that ? " 

The Frenchman gave her one of his quick 
glances, and laughed. 

" My dear madame," he exclaimed, " what 
ees eet to me ? I.am of entirely a gentle dis¬ 
position, and if your friend is of gentle disposition, 
vy should we quarrel ? " 

" 'E's no Jrund of mine," interjected Mrs. 
Huggins. " 'E's a *Un, but 'e's a lodger. I 
don't make friends of my lodgers, but I treats 
'em fair. If I do the fair and square thing by 
them , I expect 'em to do the fair and square by 
me ; but I won't 'ave the place turned into a 
bear-garden by a lot of foreigners." 

M. de la Roche threw back his head and 
laughed. 

" An admirable sentiment, chtre madame. Then 
it is settled. I take my effects immediately 
to- Vich floor did you mention ? " 

" I didn't mention no floor," replied Mrs. 
Huggins, " but if you like to leave it at that, I 
dessay I can fix you up on the third, and the 
terms will be three pounds a week." 


The face of Mrs. Huggins was perfectly straight 
when she demanded this extortionate sum; 
neither did it show any evidence of surprise 
when the Frenchman quite avidly agreed, and 
immediately paid her -three pounds down in 
advance. He seemed a gay and companionable 
gentleman. He had only one valise, with which 
he ran upstairs. He paid the cabman a sum 
which seemed to leave that gentleman so speech¬ 
less he could not even express his thanks. He 
chatted to Mrs. Huggins merrily about the 
weather, the war, the food problems, the diffi¬ 
culties of running a lodging-house. He was 
intensely sympathetic about various minor ail¬ 
ments of which Mrs. Huggins was a victim. He 
listened attentively to the history of various 
former lodgers, but beyond eiidting the fact 
that the German occupied the first floor, he 
showed no particular interest in his fellow-lodger. 
He explained that he had considerable correspon¬ 
dence to attend to that evening, so he did not 
propose to go out, but if Mrs. Huggins could 
scramble him a couple of eggs on toast and 
make him a cup of tea, he would be eternally 
grateful. 

Mrs. Huggins was a good cook. It was a 
matter she took a keen personal delight in. 
She would neglect her housework in order to 
produce some savoury trifle for a pet lodger. 
On this occasion she surprised M. de la Roche 
by serving him with a large ham omelette and 
an apple tart. 

"After yer long journey you'll want a bite 
of somethin'," she explained. 

Any apprehensions she entertained that her 
house was to be turned into a bear-garden by 
a lot of quarrelsome foreigners were early 
dissipated. At half-past nine that evening 
Herr Schmidt came in and went up to his room. 
Ten minutes later M. Jules de la Roche, coming 
downstairs, beheld the canary in its cage on 
a chair outside Herr Fritz’s door. 

" Ah, le petit bossu / " he remarked. 

The door was ajar, and Herr Fritz stepped out. 

" Bon soir , monsieur ," he said, in his deep- 
chested voice. " Are you interested in canaries?" 

The Frenchman smiled in a friendly manner. 

" My sympathies always go out to the caged, 
monsieur," he replied. " But what a pretty 
fellow ! Am I right in suggesting that he is 
of the Belgian species ? " 

" No, sir," said the German. " Although 
they vas somet'ing similar, zis is ze Scottish," 

" Pardon," replied the Frenchman. " I ought 
to have known. I have lived at Terceira, in 
the Azores, where one hears canaries singing 
in the open all day. Eet ees entrancing." 

" Gom inzide," sighed Herr Schmidt, "and 
let us talk. I am lonely." 

Mrs. Huggins overheard this conversation from 
the hall beneath, and she smiled contentedly. 
It was a triumph. A bolt from the blue. She 
had ousted the wretched Livermore, and like 
manna from heaven these two gentle, simple 
foreigners, who were willing to pay through the 
neck, had dropped right into her lap. Her 
conscience mildly smote her that she had de¬ 
manded so much from Herr Schmidt, but a 
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rapid mental calculation had decided that he 
must pay at least double, as a penalty for being 
a Hun, but at the same time it wouldn’t be fair 
to him to take another lodger for less. She 
had been in any case prepared to bargain, 
and to considerably reduce her terms, and had 
been quite nonplussed at not being called upon 
to do so. So far so good, but the difficulty 
of detaching the wretched Livermore from her 
Maggie still remained to be accomplished, for 
Maggie was to return the day after to-morrow, 
and Livermore would be sure to be always 
hanging about the street. 

In the meantime, the conversation between 
the two foreigners upstairs never flagged. They 
became extremely friendly. The violin-case 
laid the foundation for an intimate chat on 
technique, personality, Bach, nationality. From 
these easily devolved discussions on politics, 
religion, and hence, inevitably, " this regret¬ 
table war.” Each man was patently sensitive 
of the other's feelings. They talked of every¬ 
thing in the abstract, and avoided as far as 
possible the personal equation. They found 
each other extremely interesting, but there 
arrived a point when each was conscious that 
the other was fencing. Herr Schmidt produced 
a bottle of whisky and a siphon of soda, but 
he could not persuade M. de la Roche to partake 
of more than one glass. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock when the Frenchman suddenly said :— 

" Well, my dear Herr Schmidt, I have had a 
most entrancing evening. I suggest that you 
dine vif me to-morrow evening. I have made 
de happy discovery dat our good Mrs. Huggins 
is a most excellent chef. Why should ve two 
lonely bachelors not share our meal ? ” 

" I gannot gonziddef anyt’ing more delight¬ 
ful,” replied Herr Schmidt. " Only I insist 
that you dine vif me in my room. I glaim pre¬ 
eminence as ze first-floor lodger.” He laughed 
boisterously, and after further mildly disputing 
the matter it was arranged accordingly. 

The dinner which. Herr Schmidt prevailed 
upon Mrs. Huggins to supply the following 
evening in honour of his friend M. de la 
Roche was of such a nature that not only had 
the like never been served in Mrs. Huggins' 
household, > but probably never before in the 
whole environment of Camden Town. In the 
first place there were oysters and grape-fruit, 
soup, a baked bream, a rpast fowl and several 
vegetables, a lemon-curd tart, Welsh rarebit, 
and grapes, the whole mellowed with the exhi¬ 
larating complement of Italian vermouth, 
sparkling Moselle, and a very old brandy, to 
say nothing of coffee, cigars, and the dazzling 
conversation of the two gentlemen. 

The preparation of these alluring delicacies 
occupied Mrs. Huggins nearly the whole of the 
day. a day which was only marred by a regret¬ 
table scuffle in the early morning. It happened 
at about half-past eight. Mrs. Huggins was 
at work in the kitchen when she heard a com¬ 
motion going on up in the hall. Hurrying 
upstairs, she found M. de la Roche arguing 
with Quentin Livermore. The Frenchman 
turned to her. 


M Who is dis man, madame ? I know him not. 
He comes into the house unbidden } " 

And Livermore cut in :— 

*' I’ve come to collect my letters. You're 
not going to keep my letters from me.” 

Mrs. Huggins seized her broom and cried 
out:— 

” You get out ! You dirty thief and black¬ 
mailer ! ” 

She experienced no difficulty in routing 
Mr. Livermore and sending him flying up the 
street, and after his departure she told the whole 
story to M. de la Roche, who kept on repeating:— 

" Norn de Diet* / How shocking 1 Quel 
perfide / What a villain 1 ” He Wa3 almost in 
tears. 

The rest of the day passed quietly. Both 
the gentlemen went out soon after breakfast. 
Herr Schmidt did not return till seven-thirty 
in the evening, in time for the dinner. M. de 
la Roche came in at five o'clock, and per¬ 
suaded Mrs. Huggins to go to the nearest haber¬ 
dasher's and obtain two clean shirts for him, 
as, owing to his imperfect knowledge of the 
English tongue, he was unable to obtain the 
sort he required. She returned iit half an hour, 
and M. de la Roche thanked her profusely. 
At eight o'clock precisely he presented himself 
in Herr Schmidt's room, wearing an ill-fitting 
evening dress peculiar to Frenchmen. Herr 
Schmidt was also in evening dress of an ill- 
fitting kind peculiar to Germans. They bowed 
and shook hands cordially. 

" I am indeed fortunate,” remarked Herr 
Schmidt, "in a city so desolate as London, 
and in a quarter so traurig as zis, to find zo 
sympat'etic and charming a fellow-lodger.” 

" Tout au contraire ,” replied the Frenchman. 
" The good fortune is exclusively to me. Ah 1 
this London ! Was there ever a city so abaissi , 
so triste P ” 

" Never ! never 1 ” retorted Herr Schmidt. 
" Now, let me offer you a glass of goot vermouth, 
and then ve vill these excellent oysters circum¬ 
scribe while ze goot Frau Huggins prepares ze 
soup.” 

The two men sat down and toasted each other 
solemnly. 

" Doubtless you haf gonsiderably travelled, 
my fnent ? ” remarked Herr Schmidt, as he 
disposed of his second dozen oysters. 

" I would not venture to address myself as a 
traveller,” replied De la Roche. " True, I have 
lived in the Azores, and I am at home in Egypt, 
Morocco, Spain. France, and Italy. But a 
traveller, parbleu / It means something more 
than that. And you, Herr Schmidt, have you 
adventured far ? ” 

" No ; ze Fatherland—pardon me speaking of 
ze Fatherland in zese delicate times—ze Father- 
land has occupied- me for most a long vile ; and 
zen zis dear Engeland, vich I love almost as 
much as, it occupies me too already. For ze 
rest, a little Dutchman, a little Svede, a little 
of the sea, I am a citizen of ze vide, vide vorld, 
isn't it ? ” 

" Ees eet not curious ? ” remarked M. 
de la Roche, as Mrs. Huggins brought in the 
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soup, M Eet appears mostly that you visit 
countries 1 have not visit, and I visit countries 
you not visit. Strange 1 " 

“ So it happens most nearly aivays. Now* I 
voiild vish much to go to America. And you ? M 
40 Ah I America l Yes, most interesting/* 

*' You do not go to America ? " 

The German looked at the Frenchman with 
his mild eyes, and M, de la Roche shook 
his head. 

No, no* I don't like," he rejoined. 11 It 
does not call to me. Interesting. Yes* Ms 
(ni&ressant ; but to me too motif id. Life to 
me must be romance. Romance first, romance 
second, romance all dc time." 

" Efen in Camden Town ? " queried Herr 
Schmidt, slicing the bream down the centre. 
T hen he laughed. " Well, after all, vy not ? 
It is to be found, your romance, even in 
material zings. I lofe material zings, and I 
find zcm romantic. It is a figure of ze mind. 
Allow me to offer you zome of zis sparkling 
vine, if it does not to trink a German vine you 
disgust." 

c,t I am a Cat'o!ic/ J replied RL de Ja Roche, 
<- bot' in my religion and in appreciation of goot 
tings. To your goot healt', Herr SchmidL # 
and happy days ven peace shall come/* 

Happy days solemnly replied the German, 
" May the vorld vonce more to reason gom 1 n 
The wine flowed freely, Tlic fowl was done 
to a nicety. The conversation never flagged. 
Mrs- Huggins enjoyed the dinner almost as 
much as her two lodgers. They were the softest 


tiling she had ever encountered in her professional 
career. Visions of a bounteous time* in spite of 
the. war, floated before her mind's eye. She 
even decided that she would treat them fairly 
and squarely. She would not take advantage 
of their innocence ; but there would be a steady 
accumulation of " things left over*” which were 
her natural perquisites. She was indeed sur¬ 
veying the remnants of the very solid fowl as 
it reclined on a dish in the hall, and was mentally 
performing the skilful operation of “ trimming 
it up ,J without altering the general effect of 
the mass, when she heard Herr Schmidt's door 
open and shut, and he came down the stairs 
quietly. In the hall he produced a large time¬ 
piece from his waistcoat-pocket, and, resting one 
hand commandingly on her shoulder* he said 
11 Mrs. Huggins, in seven minutes precisely 
two shentlemens vill gall to visit me. Ask no 
questions. Show them straight up to my room, 
open ze door* and say, + Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Trout. 1 Then dose ze door and retire till I 
gfril you vonce more again." 

He gave her no opportunity to reply to these 
instructions, but returned to his room. As the 
door opened she heard him crying out 

" Pardon me, dear M, de la Roche. You 
must try von of my Contadinos, I gan really 
regommend them. I brought zem myself from 
Amsterdam, the year pefore zis distressful var/ f 
41 A thousand t'anks, my dear Herr Schmidt, 
It is a luxury I seldom allow myself dese days/' 
The gentle flow of these suave pleasantries 
reached their appointed crisis. Each man lay 



** THE FRENCHMAN LEANED FORWARD AND, CLUTCHING THE ARMS OF THE CHAIR, HE GAVE 
VENT TO A VERY UN -FRENCHIFIED EXPRESSION* HE SAID, 1 GEE-WHIZ 1 ‘ 
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back in an easy-chair with a divine Contadino 
between his teeth. On the table stood the little 
glasses filled with the old brandy. 

44 Life may be very pleasant -and grassifying 
in the midst of vickedness and sin," murmured 
Herr Schmidt. 

44 C’est tr&s vrai ," replied M. de la Roche. 44 It 
does not do to even t'ink of dese tings all de 
time." 

44 Friendship is vat I value beyond all else. 
M. de la Roche, to your goot healt' 1 " 

As each man raised the little glass, the door 
opened and Mrs. Huggins announced :— 

44 Mr. Trinner and Mr. Snout i " 

Two stolid-looking gentlemen entered, and 
Mrs. Huggins retired. 

Herr Schmidt removed the cigar from his 
mouth and said :— 

44 Good evening, gentlemen," and then, with¬ 
out changing his position, and in a voice without 
any trace of German accent, he addressed 
M. de la Roche as follows :— 

44 Ephraim Hyems, I have the honour to 
arrest you on an extradition warrant issued by 
the United States Government, for embezzlement 
in connection with the Pennsylvania Small Arms 
Trust, and, moreover, with an attempt to convey 
certain information to an enemy agent in this 
country, under Article 36 of the Defence of the 
Realm Act." 

The Frenchman leaned forward and, clutchihg 
the arms of the chair, gave vent to a very 
un-Frenchified expression. He said :— 

" Gee-whiz I " 

" It hardly required that native vernacular 
to convince me that you were not a Frenchman. 
As a matter of fact, I have lived for many years 
in Paris, and if I may say so without giving 
offence, M. de la Roche, your French never 
convinced me at all." 

The pseudo-Frenchman sat there apparently 
dazed. At length he said :— 

44 Professionally speaking, Herr Schmidt, it is 
regrettable that our rdles were not reversed. It 
is true that I know little French, but I happen 
to have spent some years in Germany. I studied 
medicine at Leipzig. Your German is appalling. 
It would not deceive a London policeman. Jn 
this present case I am fully prepared to throw 
up my arms and to cry * Kamerad ! * only I 
would ask you, as a last request, whether you or 
your assistants would kindly extract my pocket- 
book from my breast-pocket and examine my 
card and any other papers you or they may 
find. And, finally, whether you will allow me to 
finish this glass of very excellent brandy." 

Herr Schmidt bowed. 

44 Trout," he said, 44 turn out all his pockets 
and hand me his pocket-book. In the mean¬ 
time, the gentleman can enjoy his last plunge 
of dissipation." 

The solemn-looking sub-inspector did as he 
was told, and handed Herr Schmidt the pocket- 
book. That gentleman turned it over slowly 
and drew out a card. When his eye alighted 
on it, his face expressed sudden amazement, 
and then he threw back his head and laughed 
explosively. 

y * o 


44 Cyrus G. Vines ! " he exclaimed. " Cyrus 
G. Vines, of the New York State Police ! It's 
quite true we'Ve been expecting Mr. Cyrus 
G. Vines for some time on this Hyems case. 
Holy Christopher ! and are you really Cyrus 
G. Vines ? Well, I'm blistered ! Also I'm 
glad, if it's true ! We shall require a little 
more evidence on that count. But in the mean¬ 
time, will you kindly explain your presence 
in Mrs. Huggins' house in Camden Town ? " 

Mr. Vines, grinned. There was no longer 
any of the Frenchman about him. In tact, 
he carefully removed the little tuft of beard 
and moustache of the conventional stage- 
Gaul. He puffed at his cigar, and said :— 

44 Unless my calculations are at fault, you 
will be Inspector Hartrigg. It is quite true 
my duty was to report right away to Scotland 
Yard. But it happens I'm a young man. 
Inspector, and X have ambitions to make good. 
I arrived at Liverpool last Friday; the boat was 
thirty hours ahead of time. . I just thought 
I'd buzz around for a day or two on my own 
and see whether I couldn't get the case a bit 
straighter to hand over. I get wise that this 
Hyems galoot was boarding on the first floor 
of this shanty: I tracked him here and 
foupd him—disguised as a Hui*! Do you take 
me ? " 

The 44 Hun " pulled at the little tuft of beard 
between his chins, and twirled his genuine 
moustache. 

44 Well, this is a nice go i '* he said. " Between 
us we have missed the quarry. I confess I 
only traced him to this house. I didn’t know 
which floor. But when I discovered that 
there was only one other lodger, and he—a 
Frenchman, the case seemed obvious ! " 

• " Say, Inspector," interjected the American, 
44 what was your idea of this German stunt ? " 

" Hyems has been further suspected of dealing 
with a German agent, as I have told you. I 
thought a nice friendly German might draw 
him out. That is all. It is quite true I don't 
know German well, although I spent a long time 
in France. Now, tell me what was your idea 
of the French stunt, Vines ? " 

Vines smiled. 44 A Frenchman enjoys certain 
prerogatives," he replied. " He can be talka¬ 
tive, inquiring, sympathetic. He can even 
make inquiries concerning 4 things of the 
heart ' without giviqg offence. Now, Mrs. 
Huggins is a very charming and sympathetic 
woman, and she has a daughter, I believe— 
although I've never had the pleasure of meeting 
her." 

44 That's true. But how does this affect 
Hyems ? " 

The 44 Frenchman " rose and said :— 

44 Inspector, I understand that I am tech¬ 
nically under arrest. But you have already 
granted me two favours while in that condition, 
and I am bold enough to appeal for a third. 
It is that you all three should accompany me 
to my room on the third floor and observe the 
devastating effect of love." 

. The four men trooped upstairs, and Vines 
threw open '{hi door ol his bedroom. On his 
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bed lay Mr. Livermore, neatly gagged and 
bound, „ 

Thia is our friend Hyems," remarked 
Vines. 11 We will remove the gag. I put it 
there because I didn't want our dinner disturbed 
by any fuss or excitement.'* 

He removed the gag, and said 

4i How are you, Hyems ? " 

The wild-eyed man on the bed was in a state 
of collapse. He glanced at the other four men 
and closed his eyes, muttering 

“ Go on. It's a do. 1 ' 

Inspector Hartrigg looked at the man care¬ 
fully. Then he said 

" By Jove, you're right ! That's Hyems. 
Skinner and Trout, stay with this man for a 
few minutes* He*s under arrest, remember. 
HI call you in a few minutes. Vines* come down 
to my room again. There arc one or two points 
I'd like to dear up." 

rf Herr Schmidt " and " M. de la Roche Jj 
returned to the room below and surveyed 
the scene of their repast, and then both 
laughed. 

" Come, a little more of this excellent brandy, 
M. de la Roche ; and then tell me how you 
accomplished your capture." 

They filled their glasses once more. 

" It all came fair easy," explained Vines, 
" when I had once ingratiated myself with 
Mrs, Huggins. She's a daisy, that woman I 
She was full of this story about Livermore and 
her Maggie. But it was not till tins morning, 
when the mail came, that 1 got wise on the real 
trend of things. Wherever I am I always 
like to be right there when the mail's delivered. 


There's information of all sorts to be picked 
up, even from the outside. This morning 
there was a long envelope franked and sealed, 
addressed to * Iderr Schmidt/ I was just 
crazy to open that communication, and I was 
just on the point of securing it when Mrs. 
Huggins came fussing into the hall* I retired 
to my room again for about fifteen minutes. 
When I got back to the hall the long envelope 
addressed to you had vanished and a stranger 
was fingering the mail, i called for Mn>, 
Huggins* When she came she soon put the 
stranger to flight with a broom and her tongue. 
I was a very sympathetic Frenchman, and then 
it was she told me the whole story of Mr. Liver* 
more and her Maggie. While she was speaking 
the whole truth came to me in a flash, I 
realized that Livermore was Hyems, but I 
was darned if I could place you. The capture 
was dead easy. In the hurried removal of 
Livermore's things last night, our good landlady 
had overlooked one or two trifles. She had 
apparently dumped some on that old chest 
at the top of the kitchen stairs. I found a 
small stationery box in which I discovered 
several notes and billets-doux signed by * M/ 

I am no mug at faking calligraphy. This 
afternoon I dispatched a note to Mr, Livermore 
in the handwriting of M. 1 Do come at five* 
thirty. Mother will be out. Tremendously 
important.—M/ I underlined 4 tremendously 
important J four times. It w p as one of the 
lady's minor characteristics, At five-thirty 
Mrs. Huggins was very considerately buying 
me a couple of shirts in the High Street. I 
was alone in I let Mr. Livermore 
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in. The rest was just as easy as skinning a 
rabbit/' 

" Herr Fritz " laughed. 

" Well, * Vines," he said, “ I congratulate 
you. It was a smart piece of work. I feel 
convinced you are destined to * make good/ 
It looks as though our friend would even now 
be free if he hadn't been so enterprising as to 
rob the mail this morning and steal his own 
warrant of arrest/* 

" Ah, so that's what it was ! 99 

“ I notified Chief Inspector Shapples yesterday 
that I had my man under-observation, but when 
I left the Yard the warrant was not complete. 
The whole thing seemed so simple that he said 
he'd post it to me, which is quite an irregular 
proceeding, but one we occasionally indulge in. 
When it did not come this morning I judged 
that you had stolen it, and so I obtained a new 
one to-day. I must say, in fairness to our 
service, that you have been watched and followed 
ail day, and that you would have found it 
somewhat difficult to make an escape. I did 
not arrest you before because I did not wish to 
miss our little dinner this evening, and I also 
wanted to glean some information about other 
^parties who are still at large. I thought you were 
fencing very skilfully, and, if you will allow me 
to say so, I am glad now that I was quite on 
the wrong tack/* 

“ Inspector/’ replied the American, " I have 
not enjoyed such a dinner for a very, y6ry long 
time, and I'm real glad to have made your 
acquaintance/* 

• " After this success I hope the authorities 
will permit you to assist me \n unravelling other 
little troubles in connection with the case before 
you return to New York. Here's to your good 
health and prosperity ! *' 

M And your§. Inspector; to say nothing of 
Mrs. Huggins ! My 1 isn't she a peach ? ** 

> 

“ You know, dearie/’ said Mrs. Huggins, three 
weeks later, in the private bar of the Staff of 
Life, to her friend, Mrs. O'Neil, " it’s a very 
rum thing about gals. There’s my Mag, now. 
Lord ! how she took on when this 'ere case 
came up ! She was going to do this, that, and 
the other ; but when they really took 'im away 
she calmed down like the lamb she is. And 
now she's already walking out with Sandy Waters, 
as nice a young feller as you could wish to meet. 
He's a soljer, you know, an officer; 'e's got all 
these ’ere stripes on 'is arm—a quartermaster, 
that's what 'e is, gets 'is perks all over the place. 
Gets quite a good livin', and when 'e goes, she gets 
'er maintenance and a bob a day, what 'e allots 
*er like, to say nothin' of seven-and-six for the first 


child, six shillings for the second, three-and-six 
for the third, and three bob apiece for the rest; 
that is, if the war lasts long enough. They're as 
sweet on each other as a couple of gum-drops in 
a glass bottle." 

Mrs. O'Neil blew the froth off the stout. 

" It's a wonderful interestin’ case," she said, 
" what wif all this spyin' and cheatin' and 
stealin*. Lord ! what a narrer escape you ’ad, 
Mrs. 'Uggins 1 'Im cornin', too, and stealin' the 
postman's letters in the momin' 1 What a 
villin ! " 

Mrs. Huggins coughed, and cleared her throat. 
Then she looked thoughtfully across Her glass, 
and said :— 

" Well, you know, dearie, it's rather funny 
about that part. Of course, you know, it's 
nothing departmental to the case, as they say, 
or I might 'ave spoken out in court about it, 
but, as a matter of fact, 'e never pinched that 
letter at all." 

Mrs. O’Neil looked aghast, and Mrs. Huggins 
winked mysteriously. 

" No. You see," she whispered, " it was like 
this ’ere. I was very rushed that momin', 
what with the to-do of Mr. Smith's dinner and 
that, and I couldn't get the b'iler to go. I 
never take no noospapers now. There's nothin' 
in ’em, except about this bloomin' war. I takes 
my Reynolds's on Sunday, but as fire-paper that 
don't last long. Lately I've taken to usin' 
these 'ere circulars what come from the sales— 
you know, spring goods, white sales, and so on. 
I never looks at 'em. I simply rips 'em open 
and shoves 'em into the b'iler fire. On that 
momin', being 'ard-pressed as.it were, I runs up 
into the 'all, and seein’ circulars. there, I cops 
'old of 'em and runs down to the scullery. 
I rips 'em open and shoves 'em in. It was 
not till I got the b'iler goin' that I realized 
that one of the circulars 'ad a great red 
sealin'-wax blob on the envelope and it was 
all official-like. It was too late then, but I 
thinks to myself, 4 I burnt somethin' I didn't 
ought to then. That was a summons or some¬ 
thin’/ Soon after that I 'eard the rumpus 
upstairs." 

" Lord ! " exclaimed Mrs. O'Neil. " You run 
a risk there, Annie." 

" As I say," repeated Mrs. Huggins. " it wasn't 
departmental to the case. There was enough 
proved against 'im to 'ang 'im in this country 
and quarter 'im in America, without draggin' in 
a silly old envelope." 

" Well, I 'ope your Mag'll be 'appy/* said 
Mrs. O'Neil, wiping her mouth. 

41 My Mag'll be all right; don’t you worry," 
replied Mrs. Huggins. 


LEST YOU FORGET / 

(7\0 not jorget that The Strand Magazine may now be sent post free to British 
E* soldiers and sailors at home and abroad. All you need do is to hand your copies, 
without wrapper or address, over the counter at any post-office in the United Kingdom, 
and they will be sent by the authorities wherever they will be most welcome. 
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GRANDMOTHERS 
” MOVIES.” 


By HAROLD AVERY. 


I T may be difficult to decide III exactly what 
form the moving picture was first given to 
the world* but among the earliest of optical 
illusions which gave the effect of figures and 
objects in motion was the phenakisti scope. 

The* toy in question consisted of a cardboard 
disc upon which (towards the edge) figures were 
painted in gradually changing positions, indi¬ 
cating, for instance, the movements of the 
limbs and body of a person dancing. Behind 
this picture-disc was placed another, slightly 
larger, in which slits an inch long by a quarter 
of an inch wide were cut in a direction corre¬ 
sponding with the radii of the circle, and at 
intervals which brought them above the painted 
figures, which they equalled in number. The 
two discs wore attached to a handle by means 
of a screw-nut, and were made to revolve at 
the required speed by a touch of the hand 
(Fig, 3 ). The spectator, holding the toy before 
his face with the picture side towards a looking- 
glass, and lookihg from behind it through the 
slits, beheld the figures apparently in motion. 

The picture-disc could be removed by means of 
the screw-nut and replaced by another of 
different design. 

The lata Professor Pepper in his 4g Play- 
book of Science rt states 
that the phenakistT 
scope was at one time 
on exhibition at the 
old Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tution, and mentions 
that an instrument was 
constructed by Duboyc 
of Paris for the pur- 
pose of showing the 
usual phenakistiscope 
effects on the screen 
with the magic lan¬ 
tern, though only a 
very limited picture 
could be thus exhi¬ 
bited. A selection from 
a number of discs in 
the writer's possession, 
intended for use in the 
original toy, are shown 
in the accompanying 
illustrations ; they are 

hand - coloured, and article. 


2m ONE OF THE DISCS DESCRIBED IN THE 


I* THE PHENAKISTJSCOPE READY FOR USE* 

measure eight and three-quarter inches in 
diameter* 

Some idea as to the datd of their production 
may be gathered from Fig* 2 , below, which, 
in the centre, bears the inscription " Mademoiselle 
Taglioni,” This famous dancer, at one time 
regarded as the queen of her profession, made 
her first appearance in London in 1829 , and 
retired from the stage some twenty years later. 

But perhaps the most amusing to modern 
eyes is the picture 
3 ) which bears the 
inscription ” Journey 
ing to the Moon/' and 
which, though it does not 
forecast the aeroplane so 
accurately as Mr. Wells's 
story of the " Land Iron¬ 
clads" did the Tank, still 
shows that some imagin¬ 
ative person could be 
bold enough to conceive 
the idea of a flying * 
machine in an age when 
the possibility of London 
being attacked from the 
air would have been 
deemed too absurd for a 
moment^ serious con- 
sid oration. A green wi ng 
rises and falls, and 
though the engine itself 
is not visible, a brazier 


Original f$$ owi ng coals, a boiler, 
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and smoking funnel 
imply that the motive- 
power is obtained by 
steam. The pilot* an 
elderly, spectacled 
gentleman, is seated 
on what looks like an 
ordinary dining-room 
chair; the altitude he 
has reached can be 
estimated by the fact 
that a comet, like 
some playful celestial 
porpoise, accompanies 
him on his voyage, per¬ 
forming cart - wheels — 
head over tail — be¬ 
neath his machine. 
From the redness of his 
nose one fears that* in 
spite of the fact that he 
is almost sitting otl the 





3. ANOTHER OF THE OISCS. 


boiler, our flying man 
feels the extreme cold 
which no doubt pre¬ 
vails at the height to 
which he has ascended. 

Says Professor Pepper 
in regard to the phe- 
nakistiscopes exhibited 
at the Polytechnic : 
" Although the same 
designs have done duty 
for many year®, they 
still attract the public 
attention / 1 

How little did anyone 
then imagine what would 
be the future of the 
“ moving picture," and 
to what extent it would 
" attract the public at¬ 
tention " at the present 
day I 


A BET ON THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

By JOHN THEODORE TUSSAUD. 

* \ 


A T a time like the present* when, the United 
States is knit so closely with this country, 
it seems scarcely possible that there should 
have been a time within living memory when the 
friendly relations between the two great nations 
were questioned. Yet 44 blood is thicker than 
water " Ls a truism that had a. wonderful ex¬ 
emplification some forty-six years ago, when for 
a wager of a thousand dollars the star-spangled 
banner was borne the length of the country to 
test the feelings of the British people towards it* 

The Tus&aud Chronicle*. 

I am indebted to the chronicles of the Tussaud 
fa mi l y — t hat re markabl e and e ver a vai I able 
source of information for so much that is note¬ 
worthy in men and matters during the past 
century-—for a record of Sergeant Bates^ epoch- 
making journey from Scotland to London 
bearing aloft the Stars and Stripes, a triumph 
that gathered in intensity till he arrived at the 
City Guildhall at the head of as enthusiastic 
a procession as has ever marched through the 
streets of London. It w-as a wonderful ebul¬ 
lition of feeling, as spontaneous as it was real, 
arid while the circumstances, then so resonant, 
have since been almost forgotten, they are worthy 
of recall at the present juncture. 

Colour-Sergeant Gilbert H. Bates, of the 
24 th Massachusetts {U.S. Artillery) Regiment, 
w-as a patriotic American who had a firm belief 
in the friendship of the English people for their 
American brethren, 

A Previou* March, 

He had previously carried the star-spangled 
banner through the Southern States of America 
to prove the real affection of the ^worsted faction 
for their country. For one thousand five 


been stained with the blood of civil carnage ho 
marched with the national flag to the strains of 
patriotic music, an eloquent tribute to his 
countrymen's deep-rooted love of peace. Hia 
passage was a triumphant success, and the 
exploit 13 handed down to posterity in Captain 
Mayne Reid's stirring poem From Vicksburg to 
the Sea." the first of its five verses being:—- 

14 Bear on the banner, soldier bold 1 
How Southern hearts must thrill 
To see the flag* so loved of all, 

Waving above them still 1 
What chords 'twill touch* what echoes wake. 
Of that far truer time 1 
Who know's but it the spell may break 
That maddened them to crime." 

Fomenting Trouble. 

This was remotely the origin of Bates's English 
expedition. Calumny was rife in the States. 
No theme had been so often discussed for two 
years as that of the feeling of John Bull towards 
Uncle Sam. The malicious craft of certain 
politicians had led them to foster elements of 
hate towards the old country, and a corrupt 
section of the Press had lent itself to the un¬ 
worthy task of exaggerating trifles and dis¬ 
torting facts to suit the fancies of gullible 
readers. 

The Wager. 

It was in the course of one such discussion as 
to the feeling of the English towards Americans 
that this lover of concord was led to make a 
wager of one hundred dollars against one 
thousand dollars that the people of England 
would not insult the flag of America, but w + ou!d 
welcome it heartily wherever it should be borne 
by an American soldier. Not a few of his corn- 


hundred miles through States whose streets had 


patriots were incredulous of his success, and they 
predicted that lie would miserably fail, while 
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one said, 44 I bet he don't travel twelve miles 
before he sets face homeward and leaves his 
bean-pole in the custody of some parish beadle." 

The gallant sergeant was determined and 
confident, however, and, taking passage in the 
Anchor liner Europa, he crossed the Atlantic, 

The Man and the Flag, 

Bates was a small but well-built man, 
five feet seven and a half inches in height, 
square-shouldered and square-headed, clean¬ 
shaven, with clear grey eyes, dark hair, and 
swarthy skin. His age was thirty-four, and he 
wore the uniform of a sergeant of the Federal 
Army. He is described as modest, intelligent, 
well-informed, and a very good specimen of the 
unassuming, matter-of-fact, and practical"Yankee, 
The flag he carried was from a piece of Array 
bunting from the headquarters of General 
Sheridan* It was of regulation size* six feet by 
six and a half feet, and the hickory staff measured 
nine feet. Before he left he was assured by a 
member of Parliament in Chicago that, as the 
Americans had honoured the English Prince 
when he visited that country, the English 
people, in return* would honour the American 
** Prince —which was their flag. And so % it 
turned out. 

It was on dbe 5th of November, 1872—Guy 
Fawkes' Day and the anniversary of the Battle of 
iukermann—that Sergeant Bates left Edinburgh 
for Gretna Green. 

The Start from Gretna, 

With no quiver of fear antf with a heart full 
of gladness he stood upon Sark Bridge and, 
uncovering his head, gave the star-spangled 
banner to the breeze. A 
few’ merry rustics gave him 
some hearty cheers and the 
historic march was begun. 

The country before him 
was England, the Mother 
country, the home of the 
English language, the freest 
and most peaceful country 
in Europe. 

He reached Carlisle that 
evening without anything 
more important happening 
than a rigid cross-exam¬ 
ination by an excited old 
woman as to whether he 
was heralding a Fenian 
invasion, and an anxious 
inquiry from a little boy 
as to when the circus 
would arrive. 

Arrived at the Bush Hotel 
at Carlisle* a party of com* 
merdai travellers gave him 
a right hearty British wel¬ 
come, and this henceforth 
became the order of the 
day at whatever town or village he put in an 
appearance. News of his coming preceded hira, 
and his progress was one continuous ovation, 
Culminating in a veritable furore when he 
reached his journey's end, 


The Wager Withdrawn* 

Through Penrith and Shap, where he was 
cheered by the miners, who had sent men from 
the quarries to watch for his approach, he made 
his way to Kendal, where, at a dinner given in 
his honour, he announced that he had written 
to cancel the wager he had made—and thus 
far won. He did this in token of the purity of 
his motives, and to prove that he was not 
actuated by mercenary considerations. 

From Kendal he proceeded to Lancaster* 
which city he entered followed by an enormous 
crowd, a similar concourse escorting him to the 
outskirts on his departure* 

At Garstang, between Lancaster and Preston, 
he was entertained at a sumptuous repast and 
the streets were full of people, the church 
scholars, drawn up in line, cheering the flag and 
its bearer as they passed. 

The Dove of Peace, 

The streets of Preston were lined with spec¬ 
tators ; at Ghorley cheers were given for the 
Queen and President Grant, and at Bolton the 
flag-bearer was presented with a pair of clogs 
and given a live turtle-dove to take back with 
him to the American President, Manchester 
w f as reached on the 14th of November, and here 
the flag had an immense reception, the crowd 
in Market Street being so dense that the open 
carriage which the Sergeant was obliged to 
enter could scarcely make headway. lodged 
at the Royal Hotel, he was presented with a 
Union Jack and was pestered by several enter¬ 
prising showmen, one of whom offered him as much 
as sixty pounds a night for five weeks if he would 
only consent to lend himself 
and the flag, but this he 
resolutely declined to do* 
From Manchester to Mac¬ 
clesfield he met with a repe¬ 
tition of the same hearty 
ovations* At Macclesfield 
he was treated like a prince, 
royally entertained, and 
presented with a gold 
breast-pin by the Mayor. 
Through Cougleton, Burs- 
lem, Stafford, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and so on to 
Birmingham, the march 
was like that of a trium¬ 
phant warrior, the crowds 
at Bates's heels, marshalled 
in milifary order, tramp¬ 
ing along singing the na¬ 
tional melodies ot the 
two countries ; " Rule Brit¬ 
annia ,a and Yankee 
Doodle M being the favour¬ 
ite airs. 

At West Bromwich, where 
the flag-bearer stood for a 
moment to salute the Union Jack, a man rushed 
out and crowned Ms flagstaff with laurel. He 
entered Birmingham escorted by a crowd of 
all classes, both sexes and all ages, and the 
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the house, the wine collar, and even his cash- 
drawer at his guest's disposal. 

Oxford Hospitality, 

At Oxford he was met by students from New 
College, who treated him with great gentle man¬ 
liness, one observing. " Sergeant, you surely 
never expected that the people of England 
would fall upon one man* did you ? ” " No/* 

replied Bates, drawing himself up* 44 I have 
come through England, not only believing that 
my flag would not be insulted, but feeling sure 
that Englishmen would show it such respect every¬ 
where that my countrymen would hail my coming 


He fell with that flag in his hand." Her son, 
an Englishman had given his life fighting for 
the Union. At another place a grimy sweep, 
fresh from a job, embraced the American most 
affectionately* 

Arrival at Shepherd's Bush. 

Bates's quarters at Shepherd's Bush were at 
the Telegraph, and during the Friday evening the 
hotel was in a state of siege. Sir John Bennett, 
an ex-Sheriff of the City, had offered to lend the 
soldier a carriage, but it was ultimately decided 
to use an open equipage drawn by a pair of greys, 
one of them mounted by* a postilion. 



** BAT EH HAD PERFORCE TO BE LIFTED OS SHOULDERS AND HOISTED, *FL AG AND ALL, BACK 

INTO THE CARRIAGE .' 1 


as a step full of joyful hope for the future.” 
** Bravo!” exclaimed the undergraduate. 

Invitations poured in upon the happy soldier. 
He supped in University Cullegc and breakfasted 
in Trinity. 

On through High Wycombe and Uxbridge 
passed the soldier with his flag, and the crowd 
was great as he set out for Shepherd's Bush, 
whence he was to proceed through London. 
There were incidents humorous and pathetic, 
At one place an aged woman tottered up to 
him from a wayside house and, leaning on her 
stick, said ” Ltd me touch the flag and give my 
blessing to the bearer. My youngest boy fought 
for that flag and died for it in your country* 


The daily papers of the 2nd of December* 
1872, give a full account of the proceedings _ 
Seated in the carriage was Sergeant Bates 
holding his beloved flag, while two other flags-— 
the Union Jack and the Star-Spangled baruxet 
—trailed behind, the horses' trappings t>eing 
decorated with international symbols. Up dot¬ 
ting Hill, along Bayswater Road, and througH 
Oxford Street passed the carriage, aurrouruiet! 
and followed by a huge crowd. In Bond Street 
the horses were taken out and the carriage was 
dragged by some twenty-five persons along 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall, by Charing Cross, anti 
through tin? Strand and Fleet Street* upLudg*it<* 
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Scene at the Guildhall. 

A dense mass of people had congregated in 
ttie Guildhall Yard, where a British sergeant was 
carrying the English Standard. The scene 
beggared description ; the Guildhall itself was 
Tull to overflowing, and, having alighted, Bates 
bad perforce to be lifted on shoulders and 
Hoisted, flag and all, back into the carriage, 
from which place of vantage he made a speech 
before refurling his banner. He was delighted 
with his reception in the heart of the great 
Metropolis and never forgot the sea of faces, 
the endless crowds, the fluttering flags, the 
waving handkerchiefs, the cheers, and the 
kindly greeting of that memorable day. His 
hand seemed to have been wrung into pulp, and 
he was struck with the phrasing of the oft- 
repeated salutation, ” Give us your hand, old 
pal. ” Cabmen had little American flags mounted 
on their vehicles or pinned to their horses 1 heads, 
ladies had the Stars and Stripes for. carriage 
aprons, and children waved toy flags. 

Madame Tustaud’s. 

Sergeant Bates was somewhat annoyed by 
relic-hunters, who, could they have had their 
way, would soon have whittled his flagstaff into 
imperceptible pieces and - riven the banner into 
a thousand shreds. He gave a piece of flag and 
his boots to Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition as a 


small offering to those of the British public 
“ who,'* as he quaintly remarked, ” worship 
such things and who find at Madame Tussaud’s 
perhaps the best field for the satisfaction of 
their curiosity.” Writing from the Langham 
Hotel, where he was staying, he observed that 
Madame Tussaud’s had previously voted him a 
niche among the immortal heroes who adorned 
their exhibition, a mark of honour for which he 
was told he ought to feel no small pride. 

The Sergeant 9 * Prayer, 

Aind what had Sergeant Bates accomplished ? 
He claimed to have succeeded in bringing the 
two great nations’ hearts near to each other till 
they seemed to beat in unison, and the pulsation 
of the one was for a while that of the other. 
” God grant,” he said, ” that work so begun may 
not willingly be laid down.” 

Shoulder to Shoulder. 

The continuation of that work has been, and 
is still being, abundantly manifested ever since 
the United States joined the Allies in their 
determined fight for freedom, and there are 
thousands who echo Sergeant Bates’s words, 
" May the flags of both countries ever wave 
in freedom and peace till that far truer time 
when there shall be but one flag, because but 
one people, on the face of the earth.” 


A PROPHETIC HANDKERCHIEF. 

By A. YORICK. McGILL. 


W HEN I read the fascinating story of 
how our ” Whippet ” Tanks, in con¬ 
junction with cavalry and infantry, 
dashed at the foe and harried them so success¬ 
fully, I drew from a drawer in my desk a hand¬ 
kerchief of prophecy, or, if you like, a prophetic 
handkerchief. I did not do so as the preliminary 
of any conjuring trick or to engage in any act 
connected with divination. It was just to see 
how the little square of white cotton printed 
with quaint pictures and lettering was keeping 
tally of the progress of events. It has been my 
habit so to do from time to time. 

This handkerchief i$ about a century old. 
Frequent washing has faded the colour some¬ 
what, but still it is able to tell its Story. It has 
a printed title, displayed along the bottom 
margin thus: ” The Century of Invention, 

Anno Domini 2000; or the March of Aerostation, 
Steam, and Perpetual Motion.” There is a 
great landscape with foreground, middle distance, 
distance, and sky, filled with interesting subjects 
of the handkerchief-maker's fancy regarding 
future developments. 

But about the “ Whippet 99 Tanks ? Well, 
*tight across the middle distance there is a double 
column, of twelve military men, headed by an 
officer. Each gallant fellow is seated astride 
a little steam-engine having an exhaust-pipe 
or smoke* funnel at the rear and wheels remark¬ 
ably like motor-car wheels of to-day, each 
having a mud-guard exactly like a modem 
model* From the lips of the officer these words 


are shown as proceeding : ” Attention I!! Get 
your bellows ready and prepare to blow your 
fires.” Obviously this represents a squadron 
of steam cavalry engaged in manoeuvres. Lest 
there be any doubt on this score, two figures in 
cocked hats, tunics, Wellington boots, and such¬ 
like old-fashioned gear are shown watching the 
procession, and one is saying: ” Look here, my 
boy, here are the Steam Guards.” 

Comment on this is that the prophecy of the 
handkerchief, that soldiers would forsake the 
horse for the automobile engine, has been 
fulfilled long before 2000 A.D. 

These old fellows are standing beneath a 
public gas-lamp which has three tiers of gas-jets. 
It was not till 1810 that the London Gas Light 
and Coke Company was formed, and the honoured 
place in the picture assigned to the gas-lamp 
indicates that the novelty of the new luminant 
had not yet worn off. Wafted from the open 
window of *a dwelling overlooking the gas-lamp 
is this little bit of dialogue : “ Why, by all 
accounts, the coal-mines in the North are 
nearly exhausted 1 ” ” Yes, I saw in the 

Steam Register last night that the coal-mine 
under Blackheath is to be opened to supply 
the market.” Furthermore, leaning against the 
shop bearing the name of ” W. Blow Out,” 
there is a notice-board reading: “ Wonders 

Will Never Cease. Great Bargains. No Puffing. 
Selling Off at Prime Cost, 150 Tubs of Hydrogen 
Gas, as the Proprietor if about to Remove these 
Premises to Windsor.’* 
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Up in the air, an airship consisting of four 
Montgolfier balloons, ’with a boat-shaped struc¬ 
ture well'crowded with passengers, is speeding 
along with sails set fore and aft and aloft. This 
craft is Inscribed “ The Mail to China." Qur 
handkerchief-prophet has still more than eighty 
years in hand before his dream in this particular 
need be justified by fact, but even he would be 
surprised if he could learn that men have down 
from England to Egypt and India " quite in ordi¬ 
nary routine, without special preparation/* and 
that an aviator's flight across the Atlantic is 
likely soon to be chronicled. Two balloon clubs 
are seen competing in a squadron race, In each 
case the aeronauts are shown to be steering by 
the manipulation of sails, and we are conveniently 
informed by the voice of a gentleman speaking 


In an open carriage propelled by steam an 
aristocrat, or a past-profiteer of the Napoleonic 
wars, is seen taking life very easily. A servant 
in livery is on the box driving the steam-engine, 
the mechanism of which is discreetly concealed* 
Another liveried servant is perched in the foot¬ 
man's seat behind. Blowing a cloud from his 
pipe, reading a book, conscious of having all 
the ingredients of a bowl of punch—even to a 
kettle of hot water—to his hand, the great man 
bowls merrily across the centre of the fore¬ 
ground. 

A barber, late for an appointment to shave 
" His Honour/ 1 has had a breakdown of his 
steam car—*quite a small gadabout prototype of 
a Ford, A porter, also astride his car, is 
" grousing ** because his client has expected him 
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to Ids lady friend that " There are four and a 
Blearer (sic) in each." 

On a huge hollow column set upon a many- 
sided, broad-stepped base there is seen up among 
the clouds “ The Sky High Inn," displaying a 
huge bill on which it quotes its terms for each 
balloon-party making use of its sky-high landing- 
stage* Good business seems to be doing at the 
Sky High Inn, as three balloons are moored to 
the edge of its platform* while, below, a party 
of aeronauts is seen descending the Steps. 

With the conventional wings of angels fastened 
to their shoulders, gentlemen armed with muzzle- 
loading fowling-pieces are flying about having 
shots at the feathered game, or having a chat 
as, with courteously-do fled hats, they make a 
chance encounter with friends taking a “ con¬ 
stitutional M in the air. 


to go from St. Paul s to Barnet in half an hour. 
We get, in a corner, a glimpse of a steam-hauled v 
menagerie, outside which a showman is calling : 
"Walk up I Walk up I A rare exhibition to 
be seen here* A Live Horse 1 1 l Supposed to 
be the very last of the race*" There are huge 
ten-wheeled cars for passengers by road—double¬ 
decked cars these, certified to carry " 100 inside 
and 120 outride." There is a chapel on wheels, 
a balloon-maker's establishment on wheels, a 
bazaar on wheels, and many other vehicles— 
and all attain-propelled. The only quadrupeds 
visible are a pack of dogs and a hunted deer, for 
even the huntsmen are all astraddle little steam- 
horses* And for a gracious finish there is, in 
the foreground, a man carrying over his shoulder 
a notice to the effect that a cast-iron parson is 
to preach \ '-.^1 gin a I from 
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HE sermon was proceeding almost 
exactly to John Fearon‘s liking. 
Here and there'he might have 
put this or that point a little 
differently. Bui, after all, the 
points were there. He checked 
them off, one by one, as they 
came from the preacher's hos. 
Naturally he agreed with them. For the most 
part they were his own suggestions. 

John Fearon sat by himself in his pew, which 
was to hold six, but rarely held anyone except 
John Fearon. The church officials understood 
that no one was ever to be shown into Sir John 
Feaxon’s pew. That was the first thing told any 
new pew-opener. Its long scarlet cushion re¬ 
mained a band of scarlet as you looked down from* 
the gallery, even upon the most crowded congre¬ 
gation which ever filled Sedbury Park Church. 

The new minister^ was doing well. It was 
through John Fearon that he had been chosen. The 
strong, hard arguments he now urged, in a cultured 
Oxford voice, reinforced here and there by a 
graceful gesture or an apt quotation, were largely 
John Fearon's arguments. 

" Preach a strong sermon on the modem 
woman. I will tell you what to say " ; that 
had been Fearon's injunction, almost his com¬ 
mand. " It's needed. Besides, it will attract 
attention. I know how to fill the church.” 

" I will preach my first sermon on Jezebel," 
the Rev. Edward Maddison had said at once. 
Naturally he was grateful to Fearon and desired 
to show it. 

" Excellent. You might like to hear my views. 
Sit down and listen to them. Smoke one of 
these cigars." 

Then had followed the long talk in Fearon's 
library, a week ago, which was now being 
reproduced so satisfactorily in Maddison's first 
Sermon to the packed congregation which filled 
Sedbury Park Church, Burchester. 

John Fearon was a dominating sort of man, a 
very successful man, a very wealthy man, a man 
of strong views on all sorts of subjects. Success 
in money-making had made him think that he 
had also a brain for other things. 'Natural 
enough this. He knew * how to make money, 
he knew how to fill a church. It was rather 
curious, perhaps, that John Fearon, rich man. 


successful fortune-maker out of manufacturing 
screws and nails, should also understand women. 
But, curious or not, that seeming contradiction 
never struck John Fearon in the light of a con 
tradiction. He understood money-making, and 
he had made money ; he understood women, 
and he had told the new minister the points to 
make in his sermon. The two great puzzles of 
life were not puzzles to John Fearon. He 
claimed to be a double expert. 

" Miss Jessie has come home, sir. I told her 
you were at chapel, but would be back soon. She 
has only just come, sir." 

With these words John Fearon was greeted 
as he entered his house. Sedbury House, 
Sedbury Park, Burchester, the house of Sir John 
Fearon, was more than an adequate house even 
for a man who has bought a knighthood. It 
was a magnificent house, with magnificent 
grounds. It had more than one garden. It had 
various " glasshouses." Sir‘John grew chrysan¬ 
themums and orchids. A man must have 
hobbj^s. One must do something, if one has no 
liking for golf or any game in which one caniiot 
always be successful. 

Sir John now drew off his gloves and handed 
his silk hat to his servant before speaking. 

" So Miss Jessica has come home. Did she 
say how long she was going to stay ? " he asked. 

He was vaguely annoyed at the independent 
way in which his daughter managed her own 
affairs—as he always was ; at what she was, an 
actress—an old bone of contention ; and also at 
the fact that his servant had spoken of his being 
" at chapel," and not " at church." He always 
used the word " church " himself. 

" No, sir. Not definitely, sir. But she spoke 
of motoring back to London this evening." 

Sir John muttered something about " rest¬ 
lessness," and at that moment Jessica Fearon 
appeared to speak for herself. She came down¬ 
stairs. She did so with a sure command of 
herself. Her experience of the stage had given 
her a certain power to appear well even in the 
little ordinary actions of daily life. Her youth 
and striking beauty were never lost. She was 
well dressed, and she stopped half-way down the 
stairs and spoke dc^vn to her father. 

" M' BSffv SwfliG^r ““ yo “ ’" 
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'SHE FACED HIM ACROSS THE TABLE, 


HER ELBOWS OK THE CLOTH, 1 

PafflSSrohi 


HER PRETTY FACE 


RESTING IN THE CUP MADE BY HER 
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He looked up, and he was compelled to see 
her as she wished him to see her, at her best. 
She had a difficult thing to do that day, and she 
was setting about doing it carefully. 

'* You are looking well, Jessica," he said, in 
his bluLt, direct way, coming straight to the 
point. 

" I am glad you like my new dress," she said, 
smiling. " I believe it suits me.” 

“ Well, surely you have not come down to 
Burchester to fascinate me ! ** 

She blushed.. He looked at her sharply. 

" Lunch will not be ready just yet," he said. 
" Come into the drawing-room." 

They went into that room—the woman's room 
in that house in which there was no woman's 
touch, in which the housemaid put the flowers 
the gardener gave her regularly in regular 
quantities. 

But in that room, before lunch, John Fearon 
found out nothing. Jessica talked about orchids 
and nothing else, and, although he did not know 
she was doing so, she talked her father into a 
good humour. 

During lunch Jessica talked about London, 
and-her father talked about .Burchester. He 
was standing for Parliament for one of the city 
divisions, that in which Sedbury Park was 
included, and he had begun to nurse the con¬ 
stituency. He told her this as a surprise. 

" And now I know," exclaimed Jessica, gaily, 
" why on a beautifully fine morning you go to 
church in a frock-coat, a stiffly-starched waist¬ 
coat, a glossy collar, and a silk hat. You deserve 
to win ! " 

She faced him across the table, her elbows on 
the cloth, her pretty face resting in the cup made 
by her hands. And she smiled, happy and 
challenging. For she was happy, very happy 
indeed. She would be completely happy if only 
she could be sure of one thing. And she did 
challenge her father—she had challenged him 
for years past more or les$ successfully. She 
challenged him in her mode of life against his 
mode of life. Partly in nervousness, partly 
in sheer high spirits, she now dared actually to 
^saake fun of him. 

The remark from her point of view 'was 
Unfortunate. John Fearon took himself very 
seriously, and he remembered he had gone to 
chapel that morning not merely because it was 
wise to do so from the point of view of the next 
General Election, but also because he was going 
to hear a sermon for the outline of which at least 
he was responsible. And that reminded him of 
a good many things, and of a good deal about 
Jessica he did not like. 

“ You shouldn't make fun of things you don't 
understand, Jessica." 

“ I am not making fun. I am admiring your 

tact" 

* Nothing of the sort, Jessica. You are im¬ 
puting to me what would be the motives of a man 
in your world, in doing what I did this morning. 
He would be playing the hypocrite. But you 
are wrong. I am not that. Thd opinions I stand 
for l believe. This morning I was in complete 
agreement with the whole of the sermon." 

, VoL lriL-m 


" Oh, my dear father! " 

She was divided between a desire to laugh and 
a desire to weep. How could he be so deadly 
serious with no one present except his own 
daughter! What would the world be like 
without its harmless deceptions ? 

Still, she saw that the advantage was now 
against her. She could have kicked herself 
for being so foolish as to tread on coins which 
she knew quite well were there. And suddenly 
she remembered something which alarmed her. 
She had seen the subject of that morning’s 
sermon announced on a notice-board outside the 
church as she had passed it coming home— 
Jezebel. She couid guess what the sermon had 
been like if her father had liked it. His views 
on women were known to her. 

He pushed aside his dessert-plate and leaned 
back in his chair. 

" And now, Jessica, let's have it. What have 
you come to see me about ? " 

Jessica had a fine spirit. 

" I’ve come to tell you something." 

« Yes ? " 

" I'm going to be married." ' 

" Well, if the man is a sound man, that is a 
sound proposition. You need steadying." 

" So that is your idea of marriage, from the 
woman's point of view." 

" One of my ideas. If a woman has good 
looks she needs steadying: I say it again— 
marriage steadies her." 

“ I am not marrying because I feel the need 
of being steadied. I am marrying a man because 
I love him." 

“ I hope he is a good man in a good position." 

He spoke tentatively, as if he meant to imply 
that it was unlikely that she would be able to 
pick out of her world the sort of man he had in 
mind. And she felt this and curbed her rising 
inclination to make no effort to try to conciliate 
him. What he meant by " good " was so very 
likely to be something quite different from what 
she would mean in judging a man. And she 
ought to be the judge, not he. 

" Well, naturally I think him a good man," 
she said, lightly. 

" Who is he ? Where does he come from ? 
What does he do for a living ? Where and how 
did you meet him ? " 

" I met him in London. There is a Bur¬ 
chester Society, as you know. I think you are a 
vice-president.'* 

" I am." 

" 1 met him at one of the meetings. He comes 
from Burchester." 

" Who is he ? " 

She did not answer. When it came to the 
point she was just a little afraid. 

" Who is he ? " 

" His name is Gerald Ormandy." 

" Nephew of John Ormandy ? " 

" Yes." 

For a full minute John Fearon looked at his 
daughter and said nothing. 

It's impossible," he said, at last, just as 
if he had been finally refusing some business 
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# 'Gb, of course 
I knew you would 
say that. You and 
his uncle have not 
been on speaking 
terms for years. 
But why should 
he and I have our 
lives ruined be 
cause of that ? '* 


" I cannot enter into details, Jessica, Don't 
exaggerate about having your life ruined. My 
daughter cannot marry Jolm Ormandy's nephew." 

" Why ? " 

,f Because I say so, " 

FearotTs brain had been working in its usual 
way. " Be firm now** it told him, " and you 

will settle the matter." " In dealing with women 
what is wanted is a firm hand," that was another 
thing it told him* " A girl's broken heart is 
easily healed,” that was a third thing* 

" But you don't seriously think I can accept 
that—as a reason 

Certainly, If I refuse consent that is a very 
good reason for your not marrying Gerald 
Ormandy/* 

,f But it's no reason. Whereas if I love him, 
that is a reason why I should marry hiin. JJ 

" My dear Jessica, do you expect me to argue 
the point ? ,J 

ir Yes* I do/ 1 

41 One of my rules is, ' Never argue with a 


woman*' I am not the sort of man to 

make rules to break them/* 

" Neither am I the sort of girl to give 
way simply because I am told to give 
way." 

She answered him bravely. Even 
though he was her father, he angered 
her* She coloured. Her eyes shone* 
She looked adorable. 

' er And if I do marry 

without your consent— 
what is the penalty ? " 

" The charities in Bur¬ 
ch ester will benefit very 
greatly by my death.'* 

" As bad as that ? ,p 
14 Yes, as bad as that*" 


" AND JF I DO MARRY WITHOUT YOUR 


" You have thought all this out beforehand ? ” 
" Well, I admit I have always thought it 
possible that I might some day have trouble 
with you over this very question. A pretty girl 
is always apt to make a mess of her mintage." 

He smiled. But his clumsy attempt to mollify 
her miscarried. For he was up against her 
outraged womanhood. She knew hts views. 
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" Come, Jessica. Take 
my advice. Think it 
over, I don't consent. 
I'm sorry, but I can't. 
You would be throwing 
yourself away." 

But she was not 
satisfied. 

She leaned forward 
Her whole thoughts 
were about the man 
she loved. 

" You can't throw 
dust in my eyes, father/* 
she said. " What is it 
you have against John 
Grmandy ? Something 
which makes you say 


cannot marry his nephew. What is it ? " 
" Nothing—now/' 

" You don't convince me." 

" I can't help that. I simply think that this 
marriage is not good enough for my daughter." 

Little did he know what storm he was 
raising, 

ff Not good enough ! 11 exclaimed Jessica* 
** Not substantial enough I Not sufficiently 
heavily weighted with gold ! Not to a man who 
is likely to Squeeze money out of' those who 
work for him and become what you are—rich I 
Not a good enough price, now or prospective, 
to be paid for me I Oh, how I hate that sort of 
view of marriage 1 I teU you frankly t it is not 
good enough Cor me ! " 
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"'Aren't you — 
prejudiced ? " 

He paused, took 
a cigar from his 
case, and slowly 
lighted it. He knew 
there was a brain 
against him. How 
should he best fight 
it ? 

"Prejudiced? " he 
asked, pleasantly. 

How ? Against 
John Ormandyj or 
against women in 
general ? " 

11 Both* 

" Ho you know 


CONSENT—WHAT IS THE PENALTY?'" 

why I quarrelled with John Ormandy ? " he 
asked, 

#i No. How should I ? You have never told me/ 

" But do you know ? tJ1 

** No, I should be interested to know/' 

" Gh, it's an old quarrel—long dead. It's 
best dead—and buried." 

He was relieved, however, and he poured out 
for himself a glass of port. 
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He drew in the smoke of his excellent cigar, 
and it comforted him. 

" It's no good shouting, Jessica," he said, 
calmly. " You know my decision." 

" A woman always makes a scene," he was 
telling himself. " But her anger passes. It is 
only necessary to keep firm." 

He understood women, you see ! 

" Will you come and look at my new orchids ? " 
he said. 

" Of course. I should like to see them." 

She regained control of herself quickly. She 
even smiled. For she also had a brain. 

He was a little surprised. But he kept his 
head. By all the rules of the game, she ought to 
have broken down and cried. He was a little 
uneasy. It did not occur to him that perhaps 
after all he really understood less about women 
than he thought he did. But he was a little 
uneasy. Why did she not break down and cry ? 

" Well, come along," he said, lightly. " They 
are worth seeing." 

“Mr. John Ormandy." 

The door was closed, and John Fearon stood 
up to receive the man he had asked to come 
and see him, and who, although there had 
been a natural fear that he might not come, 
had come. 

“ I am glad you have been kind enough to 
come and see me. Probably you have guessed 
what I have asked you to come and talk about. 
An hour ago my daughter Jessica left me. She 
is motoring back to London to-night, as she has 
a rehearsal to attend to-morrow morning. I 
suppose you know that she and your nephew 
want to marry ? " 

John Ormandy, organist of Burchester Cathe¬ 
dral, was a man essentially different in almost 
every particular from John Fearon. Whereas 
Fearon was stout, thick-set, strong, and massive 
in build, he was tall and thin ; his shoulders 
stooped slightly, his face gave an impression, 
when in repose, of a calm mind prone to thought, 
but not a strong mind, or, at any rate, one possess¬ 
ing that strength which is popularly supposed 
to adorn successful manhood. And whereas 
Fearon's manner was always a little stiff and 
pompous, even in his most genial moments, and 
was particularly so now in hiding a nervousness 
which he would have scorned to admit, but which 
was none the less real, Ormandy's manners were 
always natural and easy. He was one of those 
men who hate to make a fuss. And now, despite 
the fact that during the last twenty years he had 
never spoken to Fearon, seeing that he had been 
asked to come and see him, and by his coming had 
obviously consented to renew relations with him, 
he saw no occasion to be stiff and formal. 

" Yes," he said, " I know all about it. May I 
sit down ? ” 

" Of course. This chair. I think you will 
find it comfortable." 

“ More than comfortable—luxurious." 

He could not resist this dig at Sir John Fearon's 
library. He glanced casually at the books, 
behind glass doors, in leather bindings, in com¬ 
plete sets—but probably never read. 


" I have not asked you to come and see me 
without a good deal of hesitation," Fearon 
began. 

" Well, you have asked me, and I have come." 

" I have acknowledged your kindness in 
coming." 

" Is there really any necessity, Fearon, for all 
this preliminary fuss ? My nephew wants to 
marry your daughter. Your daughter wants to 
marry my nephew. I am quite agreeable. You 
are not. You want to talk things over. I have 
no objection to-doing so." 

" Well, you put the thing in a nutshell," said 
Fearon, bluntly. " I do not consent to my 
daughter marrying your nephew. Surely even 
you'must admit it would not be—decent." 

" I have said I am quite agreeable to the 
marriage," said Ormandy, quietly. 

" Really, Ormandy," exclaimed Fearon, " you 
are a most impossible man." 

" If you mean I am quite different from 


" I mean what I say. You are impossible to 
deal with." 

" Then why trouble to deal with me ? For 
my part I do not see the slightest reason why our 
old quarrel about a woman, whose life you ruined, 
should stand in the way of my nephew and your 
daughter marrying. Neither of them knows 
anything about it. Why should they ? " 

" Your nephew knows nothing about? it ? " 

“ Nothing. I told you twenty years ago that 
I should keep the secret. I have kept it. I 
promised never to tell anyone, not for your sake 
or my sake, but for the sake of the woman who 
was then alive, whom I loved but whom you 
possessed." 

" I know all about your advanced views, 
Ormandy." 

" My views are not at all advanced. In fact, as 
things go nowadays, they are quite respectable.' * 

" Even for a cathedral organist." 

Ormandy smiled. The vulgar gibe was not 
worth answering. 

Fearon, still walking up and down, began to 
talk rapidly. 

" Let me tell you a story. Twenty years ago 
there were two young men here in Burchester. 
One was industrious, hard-working. He was 
rapidly building up a fortune. The other was an 
excellent amateur musician—nothing more. The 
first young man married the prettiest girl in 
Burchester. The second young man induced her 
to run away with him. But the first young man, 
acting swiftly, took a special train and caught 
the runaways and brought his wife back. He 
took her back on conditions. The whole thing 
was kept quiet. Twenty years later thp first 
young man, become a rich man, refuses to consent 
to his only child marrying the nephew of the man 
who came near to success in wrecking his married 
happiness. The nephew, who has lived with that 
man since childhood, has had his character formed 
by him, has absorbed his views of life, his curious 
ideas of right and wrong—is, to all intents and 
purposes, his son. Of course I refuse my consent, 
Ormandy. Of course I refuse it. No right- 
minded man would 1 blame me." 
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" I wonder that phrase your * married happi¬ 
ness ' did not stick in your throat, Fearon," said 
Ormandy. ” You - never had any ‘ married 
happiness/ you know. Neither had she, poor 
thing. You know as well as I do that Lucy 
Brooke only married you because her parents 
made her do it.” 

" She died my wife, respected as my wife. 
She had always every comfort money could buy.” 

" And a husband whose idea of treating a wife 
was not essentially different from a horse-dealer's 
idea of breaking in a horse.” 

Ormandy spoke without a trace of feeling, in 
a quiet, level voice. 

” But I was" her husband, and you were not/' 

” Mercifully for her she died. Has it ever 
occurred to you, Fearon, that you killed her ? ” 

" You are talking preposterous nonsense,” 
Fearon broke out. ” You are abusing my 
hospitality. I shall not listen to you." 

He moved towards the bell. 

" Stop ! " Ormandy now spoke sharply. 
" You will listen to me. Your daughter came 
to see me after leaving you, and after I got your 
note asking me to come in and see you this 
evening. She wanted to know why you and I 
had quarrelled. I did not tell her. I told her 
that you should tell her, and that she could then 
decide for herself whether our quarrel was any 
reason why she should not marry Gerald. If she 
insists on being told, and Gerald also insists, I 
intend to tell my version of what happened in the 
Past . It's somewhat different from yours. 
Supposing you consent to the marriage, neither 
version need be told, and the past may remain 
dead and buried.” 

” I shall not consent to her marrying your 
nephew.” 

" But you will listen to my version of what 
happened twenty years ago." 

” I suppose I must.” 

" Well, sit down, Fearon. You fidget me, 
walking about I am just going to tell you quite 
quietly and dispassionately my view now of 
what happened twenty years ago." 

Then began half an hour in John Fearon's 
life which he never afterwards forgot. Ormandy 
did not spare him. He told him now once again 
exactly what he had told him twenty years 
before. After explaining to him that Lucy Brooke 
never loved him, and that after she married him 
she hated him, he recalled item by item each 
detail of that episode of her running away from 
him. 

” She came to me that day quite desperate. 
I need not tell you the things she said about 
you. You had not shown actual physical cruelty, 
but I adhere to my remark that your idea of 
married life could be summed up under that 
phrase—breaking the woman in. She told me 
that living with you had taught her what my 
love might have made life for her, and she told 
me that she did love me, had always loved me, 
had never loved you, would always love me, 
would burn her boats and cross the Rubicon with 
me if I would take her across. Remember, I 
loved her. I consented to help her, and all the 
time I was holding myself in with ail my strength 
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so that I might not take her in my arms and kiss 
her back to happiness. I even told her to go 
back to you, at least for that night. But she 
refused point-blank. She refused to go to any of 
her relations, knowing well enough that her 
family had made her marriage with you for their 
own advantage. Finally, I took her up to 
London by the last train from Burchester that 
evening, and you followed us up by taking a 
special train. But I was taking her that night 
to my sister’s in Hampstead. I told you that 
at the time.” 

” And I told you I did not believe you. I 
didn't and I don’t." 

" As you please, Fearon. But it was true." 

” Who would believe such an obvious lie ? 
I caught you up, as you know, after ten o'clock, 
at the Station Hotel, where you were having 
supper together and where you had booked a 
room.” 

” For myself only.” 

“ Moreover, your sister was not expecting 
you.” 

” But I tell you I was taking her up to Hamp¬ 
stead." 

” It's twenty years old now. Why not admit 
the truth ? " 

” I have told you the truth. Well, it doesn't 
matter. You exercised what you call your 
dominant will. You bullied her into-returning 
to you. You worked on her feelings, and finally, 
for the sake of the child Jessica, not for your 
sake or her own sake, she gave up the idea of 
divorce from you through me, and happiness 
with me—the way of escape which was open to 
her, and which I was prepared to give, though not 
in the heat of the moment when she was over^ 
wrought, but only when shfe could face it quite 
calmly. I did not induce her to run away with 
me. I did not wreck that which you call so 
foolishly your. married happiness, which never 
existed.” 

Fearon muttered something about ” the old 
pack of lies.” But he made no other answer. 

“ Well, you know the end—she died.” 

For a full minute Ormandy said nothing else. 
He let that fact sink in. Then, speaking very 
slowly, he began explaining that the rough-and- 
ready way of treating women does not mean 
understanding women. 

” Lucy Brooke was as sweet and beautiful a t<irl 
as ever lived. Your idea of undemtanding her 
killed her. That's blunt, but it's true. Love, 
kindness, gentleness, patience—things you do 
not understand—all these are needed by those 
who really understand women. Give them and 
you are given what a man like you is never 
given—knowledge of .the woman's soul, which is 
much more valuable than her body.” 

” Don't talk sentiment. You and I are men.” 

” Very different men, I hope.” 

” Of course. I am the sort of man who makes 
a success of life ; you, the sort which makes, at 
best, a sort of pleasant failure.” 

” I am content to be * a pleasant failure.' " 

" You did a lot of harm allowing her to talk 
nonsense to you. Surely you can see that ? ” 

” I did no fcann. I am sorry sometimes I did 
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not act more strongly and secure her escape from 
you. The day she died I felt that I too had 
shared in the responsibility for her death. I 
might have saved her." 

He spoke with feeling, which he did not trouble 
to conceal. 

" She died respected/' said Fearon, coldly. 

" She might have lived happy." 

" You have very loose ideas about right and 
wrong. Probably your nephew has the same 
ideas." 

" Very likely he has. Quite a number of people 
believe nowadays that love is the only true basis 
on which you can build marriage." 

" Well, I am not going to allow Jessica to 
marry a man brought up as you have brought up 
your nephew. It wouldn't be safe." 

There was a knock at the door. 

" Come in," said Fearon, and one of his house¬ 
maids entered. 

" I found this pinned on the pin-cushion on 
your dressing-table, sir. I don't know whether 
I am right in bringing it you. But I thought you 
might like to have it, before you went up to bed, 

• t* 

sir. 

" Thank you," said Fearon, curtly, and the 
girl went out. 

But Ormandy noticed that his hand, as he took 
the note, trembled. 

" Excuse me," he muttered, as he opened it. 

** My Dear Father,—I have decided to do 
the Burchester charities a good turn. I am 
going to marry a man who understands what to 
give a woman better than you do. I am sorry, 
but it rests with you whether I am still to 
remain 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

” Jessica." 

For a minute Fearon hesitated. 

" What a strange coincidence 1 " he said, 
looking up. " She also left a note for me on the 
pin-cushion on my dressing-table when she left 
me to go to you. Now Jessica has left this for 
me. Read it." 

Ormandy read it and handed it back. 

" What are you going to do ? " he asked, 
politely, rather than as if he were really interested. 

" What can I do ? " 

" Nothing." 

" You mean I must accept defeat ? " 

" I mean you have lost. You never had your 
wife's love. You are in a fair way to lose your 
daughter's. It all comes from thinking ✓ you 
understand women so well, Fearon." 

Ormandy did not spare him. Why should he ? 
Fearon himself knew there was no reason why 
he should, and thought no les of him for not 
doing so. And then, suddenly, it occurred to 
Fearon that after all he had not been very suc¬ 
cessful in a very important thing in life, possibly 
the most important thing. 

" I must think what I ought to do," he said— 
a little unsteadily, Ormandy thought. 

" Which of our charities are most deserving ? " 

John Fearon drew himself up bravely. At 
least he could fight. 
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** Yes," he rapped out. " Exactly. How 
shall I divide up all this ? " 

He swept his arm round in a sort of half- 
circle, which was meant to imply all his worldly 
wealth. 

And presently he was alone, there in his library, 
Ormandy gone, Jessica gone, his wife dead and 
gone, his servants gone up to bed. He was quite 
alone there, free to think undisturbed all night if 
he so wished. 

Well, he was not the sort of man to waste 
time maundering about with silly thoughts. 
ThsCt was not the way in which he had built 
up his fortune, built his house and his glass¬ 
houses and laid out his grounds, bought his 
knighthood and all that. Once fairly in politics, 
he might rise to- 

He stopped at that—knighthood, a baronetcy, 
a son- 

Well, he had no son. He might have had a 
son- 

So Lucy had never loved him, had hated him, 
had always loved Ormandy I 

What a tangle life is ! 

Lucy ! Well, nothing could alter the past. 
What point was there in thinking about it ? 

He adjusted the light, sat down at his desk, 
took a clean sheet of pape^, and began to jot 
down the names of Burchester charities. 

He had been doing this for some time when 
something rather strange happened. He seemed 
to feel a touch on his right arm. He even looked 
up, so real did it seem. But of course he saw 
nothing. Still, such tricks does memory play, 
he immediately remembered an incident, twenty 
years old, when, sitting at that very table, his wife 
had put a restraining touch upon his arm when he 
was in the act of signing certain documents 
which finally closed a rather sharp piece of 
dealing even for the screw and nail trade. He 
had been angry then. He was not angry now. 
What is the good of being angry when one is 
alone ? 

Lucy ! Well, that morning he had worshipped 
God. He supposed he believed in another 
world. Lucy was there, waiting. For him ? 
No, probably not' for him, but for Ormandy. 

Then he put down his pen and began to think— 
almost for the first time in his life, if the truth 
must be told—against himself. 

In the morning the housemaid, dusting the 
library, saw nothing in the waste-paper basket 
except a few pieces of tom paper. With a 
housemaid's curiosity she idly pieced them 
together. 

" Burchester General Hospital—Burchester 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin—Burchester 
Slum Improvement Society—Sedbury Park 
Church Christian Mission-" 

She did not trouble further. 

" Not very interesting," she observed. 

But those torn pieces of paper were interesting. 
They indicated, possibly, the beginning of the 
salvation of John Fearon's soul. 
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The Hardest Bridge Problems. 
SIX MORE EXAMPLES. 

_N 

The series of problems published in our Christmas Number under the title of 
" The Hardest Bridge Problems" proved so popular with our readers that we 
| now give another series selected by Mr. R. F. Foster, which we feel sure will 
be found equally entertaining. Solutions next month. 


1 

) 


i.—B y R. C. Mankowski. 

Hearts—5. 

Clubs—Queen* 

Diamonds—Knave, xo, 3. 
Spades—10, 6, 2. 


Hearts—4. 

Clubs—6. 

Diamonds—Queen. 
Spades—Ace, queen, 
41 3* 


Hearts—Queen, 8. 

Clubs—9. 

Diamonds—None. 

Spades—King, knave, 9, 7, 5. 
No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win four. 


Hearts—King, knave. 
Clubs—8. 

Diamonds—Ace, 8, 7, 
6 ’ * 

Spades—Nooe. 



4.—By Frank S. Bussfr. 

Hearts—Ace, 4. 
Clubs—Knave, 7, 6. 
Diamonds—4. 

Spades—3. 


Hearts—6, 2. 

Clubs—10, 9, 4. 
Diamonds—Ace, 7. 
Spades—None. 


Hearts—King, 5. 
Clubs—King, 8, *. 
Diamonds—None.. 
Spades—King, 8. 



Hearts—3. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, 3. 

Diamonds—8. 

Spades—Ace, 7. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win five. 
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a.—B y Frank S. Busser. 

Hearts—Ace, 9, 3. 
Clubs—10, 4. 3. 
Diamonds—None. 
Spades—Ace, 10. 


5.— By R. C. Mankowski. 

Hearts—8, 7, 6, 5. 
Clubs—io. 

Diamonds—6, 5. 
Spades—Knave. 


Hearts—None* 

Clubs—King, 7. 
Diamonds—King, 

knave, 9, 8, 5. 
Spades—9. 


Hearts— King, 6. 
Clubs —9, 6, 5. 

I)ia monds—None. 
Spades—King, knave, 


Hearts—Ace, 10. 
Clubs—Queen. 4. 
Diamonds—K ing, 

queen, 8 

Spades—7. 



Hearts—Queen. 

Clubs—None. 
Diamonds—10. 

Spades - King, 10, 9, 
8, 6, 5. 


Hearts—7. 

Clubs—Ace, 8, 2. 

Diamonds—Ace, queen. 

Spades—Queen, 3. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win seven. 


Hearts—None. 

Clubs—6. 

Diamonds—Knave, 9, 4. 

Spades—Ace, queen, 4, 3. 

Clubs trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win three. 


3.—By Jay Rkf.d. 


Hearts—6, 2. 

Cftibs— None. 
Diamonds—Ace, 8, 2. 
Spades—King, queen. 


Hearts—Q, 4- 
Clubs—None. 
Diamonds— King, 7,4. 
Spades—Ace, 8. 


Y 

A 

Z 


B 


Hearts—None. 
Clubs—Knave. 
Diamonds—Qu ecn, 
9 . 6 , 

Spades—4, 2. 


Hearts—Knave. 

Clubs—8. 

Diamonds—Knave, xo, 3. 

Spades—6, 3. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win four. 

tW I c 
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6.—By Frank S. Busser. 

Hearts—Ace, king, 2. 

Clubs—10, 7, 4, 2, 

Diamonds—4. 
Spades—None. 

- 


V 

Hearts—Queen, 

Hearts—None. 


knave, 9. 

Clubs—9, 8, 6, 5. 

A B 

Clubs—King, queen. 

Diamonds—Queen. 

Diamonds—King, 8, 

Spades—Ace, 4, 3. 


2. 

Z 

Spades—None. 

Hearts—3. 


Clubs—Ace, knave, 3. 

Diamonds—Ace, 5. 

Spades—6, 5. 


No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win seven. 
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The following New 
Series of this popular 
feature by Mr. J, A- 
Shepherd, the greatest 
living artist of animal 
life, will be exhibited 
simultaneously at the 
principal Cinemas 
throughout the country 
animated form by 
Mr. Ernest H. Mills, 
controlled bv Kine 
Komedy Kartoons, 66, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
WX. 


J. A. Shepherd. 


F OUR yeaTS and a half of war has 
brought reports from war corre¬ 
spondents everywhere : from the 
desolated towns and fields of Belgium 
and France, the inhospitable crags of the 
Balkans, the parching deserts of Sinai 
and Mesopotamia, the icy shores of Russia, 
the poisonous forests of Africa, the lonely 
isles of Polynesia* and from the battered 
moving islands of the Navy. The 
home front has not been neglected. 


"orders to report to 

th. “^ b " Gootk- 
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the tenacious fortitude of the strikers* whom 
no disaster to our arms could turn from 
their unswerving- pursuit of a bit more, and the 
women who were splendid, or at ar ly rate as 
splendid as they could manage on five or six 
pounds a week, have all received their meed of 
praise, although perhaps not always done 
justice to, any more than the dogged tradesman 
who struggled desperately through on five 
times his usual profits. All the sufferings of 
these we have learned to know* but the Zoo¬ 
logical front seems to have been forgotten, 
Nevertheless* the effects of war were felt* and 
sadly felt, in the dug-outs and pill-boxes of 
Regent's Park; and the casualty list has been 
serious. 

Moved to repair the serious neglect of this 
part of the line, the commanding officer of The 
Strand Magazine dispatched the Artist on 
an urgent mission, with orders to report to the 
adjutant at the Zoo* in proper fornj, standing 



" AN tlN MILITARY PESSIMIST, 1 ' 
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GOT SUCH A THING AS A BUN ABOUT YOU. 
MISTER ? " 


f I 


D.O.K.A/' 


at attention, heels to¬ 
gether, feet turned out 
at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and a 
smart salute, 

Alas for the Artist's 
military ambitions* 
however, this warlike 
opening had to be cut; 
for it was discovered 
that the adjutant (his 
immortal name was 
Billy) had become a 
casualty of war, and 
no more would grace 
the parade of the stork 
enclosure with his mar¬ 
tinet strut, his more 
than Wellington] an 
beak, the tangerine on 
the back of his neck 
and the bagpipes in 



front of it r ’which had 
made part of his mar 
tial panoply. Billy is 
gone, and not an ad' 
jutant storik remains. 
In his place mopes the 
most un military pes¬ 
simist imaginable—the 
marabou stork, a 
pimple - nosed, disre¬ 
putable old ragamuffin 
before whom any idea 
of a military salute is 
out of the question* 
The marabou shakes 
his head if you men- 
tion the war. He can’t 
believe it is over, since 
his rations remain the 
same; doesn't believe it 
ever will be. He has 
his own view of those 
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44 WHAT HO I " 



disreputable marabou has never 
seen human creatures do anything 
else* 

Lack of imagination wastes 
many opportunities, and the 
grudgers of food at the Zoo 
never seem to have thought of 
adapting the exhibits to war- 
work instead of suppressing them. 
The giraffe* for instance, it is 
true* may consume food that 
could have been turned into milk 
by a properly skilled cow; but 
there is distribution also to con¬ 
sider, and what a getting up- 
stairs and waste of human effort 
and shoe-leather might have been 
saved by giving the giraffe a 
mil Ground in these days of 
many-fioored flats L But. no—it 
never occurred to anybody to 
adapt the exhibits to the cir¬ 
cumstances of war* or even to 


people who advocated closing the Zoo and eating 
all the eatable tenants and stuffing the rest; he 
cannot see why valuable food should be wasted 
on mere human creatures who have nothing 
to do in life but stare at birds ; for the 


A CKUMB OF COMFORT, 



A WRITE ELEPHANT.' 


feed a tiger with a profiteer. Instead, the 
society took in pigs and hens to board, and 
to make room for the new lodgers evicted and 
redistributed the lifelong tenants wholesale. 
In the enclosures where one was wont to look 



ct that's ThS (JXl'&E Of It all l Jf 
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SHOE BILL 


Sudan 



"what's that, mother?'" 


“THAT? GOOD HEAVENS 1 SHOE BILL. 


for exotic birds of strange and gorgeous plumage 
one finds the label " Domestic Fowl/' and 
where the rare and radiant birds of the tropics 
ranged you see rabbits. The war has evicted the 
elephant-seal and his tike, and shell-holes, cement- 


lined, dot the landscape where their ponds lay 
Rations of all sorts have been mighty scaVce. 
and, as though to rub it in.! threatening notices 
are posted, menacing with the Defence of the 
Realm Act any nefarious visitor who dares to 
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give Bread, Bum, 
or Biscuits to any 
Bird or Beast. It 
has been a sad 
four and half years 
for the elephants ; 
they affect not to 
see the notices, and 
still desperately 
beg of visitors, on 
the wild chance of 
finding somebody 
who can't read 
with a hoard of 
biscuits in his 
pocket. In peace 
time the elephant 
doesn't cadge; he 
accepts contribu¬ 
tions—or he takes 
them uninvited— 
with a lordly con¬ 
descension that 
harmonizes with 


WKAl l 


such an insult 


his size and dignity. But 
in war time, and in the 
hard times that follow, 
the elephant's dignity and 
condescension go, and he 
becomes a seedy, urgent, 
and disappointed cadger. 
He will test the law- 
abiding nes5 of visitors, 
and when visitors fail, as 
they do, he will hunt 
humbly in odd comers for 
stray crumbs, turn over 
waste-paper baskets, and 
even descend to compe¬ 
tition with the esurient 
sparrow*. 

Altogether it must be 
a bad time for elephants 


THERE S NOTHING BUT 


AFTER THAT' 
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In Europe; it is even said that Kaiser 
William is regarded as a white elephant by 
neutral nations—at any rate, nobody wants 
him even for a show. And any attempt to show 
him at Regent's Park—well, the other elephants 
would know how to receive him—the cause of 
all the bun famine. 

He was the cause also—among many other 
horrors—of the death of Balaeniceps Rex, the 
only specimen of 
that queer bird, 
the shoebill, in 
Europe. The shoe- 
bill might have 
been first cousin 
to the dodo, and 
the tale of his ex¬ 
tinction here is a 
war tale and noth¬ 
ing else. Rations 
were bad, things 
generally looked 
glum, and the 
shoebill wasn’t as 
young as he used 
to be. Still, he was 
struggling bravely 
along in poor 


representative and ambassador of his race, the 
admired and prized, was now ” horrible,” and a 
” terrible ” item ! He staggered sadly back to 
his innermost den, and when the Artist inquired 
for him the next day he was dead ! 

But then the shoebill was a sensitive bird, 
and the sensitive, who brood never get through 
these bad times without trouble. Nobody could 
unwittingly insult an ostrich, for instance, and 

the ostrich who 
isn't too proud to 
seize any oppor¬ 
tunity thrives 
through anything, 
and eats every¬ 
thing that comes 
and anything he 
goes after, from a 
mouse or a black- 
beetle to a jack¬ 
knife. Conse¬ 
quently the os¬ 
trich is a success 
in life; for suc¬ 
cess, and any¬ 
thing else, comes 
to him who goes 
after it. 



RIVALS. 



" TAKE COVER ! ” 


> 



health, till his sensitive feelings received a final 
shock. A worried mother with her family about 
her, seeking some distraction from domestic cares 
in a walk through the Zoo, had her attention 
suddenly called to this queer bird, by the inter¬ 
ested squeals of her offspring : ” What's that, 
mother ? " The seeker of relief from domestic 
problems gave a glance at the cage-label and 
there saw the ominous words ” Shoe Bill ” ! 
“ Horrible 1 "she exclaimed, turning away with a 
shudder. ” Shoe Bill ! What a terrible item that 
is, these days ! ” And only anxious to escape 
such painful suggestions she hurried her convoy 
off. But poor old Shoebill (the ” Father of 
Shoes,” as he is called in his native wilds) suc¬ 
cumbed to the shock to his pride. He, sole 


The oldest inhabitant has survived the war, 
whether he be the tortoise or the parrot. There 
is great rivalry between the two for the honour, 
and although he is less noisy in pressing his 
claims, I am inclined to favour the claim of the 
tortoise. He can remember the time before 
the war. The parrot, on the other hand, like 
all the other parrots here, is proud of being up 
to date. ” IVetty Polly” and such greetings 
have given way, since all the drilling in the park, 
to ” Halt! ” ” Form—fours ! ” "About—turn ! " 
” Eyes—right! " ” Hurrump—oroo ! ” and other 
military phrases. So that the discussion as to 
the real claims of the tortoise and the parrot 
was closured and the tortoise driven into hiding 
by a sudden scream of ” Take cover 1" 
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NCE upon £ 
time there 
was a little 
girl named 
Marytary 

who lived in a little house with 
her mother, and the house was 
at Bdton, near Rudbery. And there was a 
little boy called Johnny Peascod, who lived 
near to where Marytary lived, and he had his 
father; but his father was old, I think, 
because .he did nothing but walk about very 
slowly. Now, Johnny and Marytary were great 
friends because they had not any brothers or 
sisters to play with. 

One day, when it was the spring and the 
hedges were just beginning to put out little 
green leaves that you can eat and call " bread 
and cheese " if you like (but I don't 1), Marytary 
and Rose, her nurse, started off for a walk; and 
it was on Tuesday. It was not an ordinary 
walk, for they each carried a basket. They 
started quite early, directly after dinner, and 
they walked very fast, and you will not guess 
what they are going to do. Johnny was swinging 
on a gate, and when he saw them he wondered 
where they were going, so he shouted :— 

" Halloa, Marytary l Where are you going ? " 

" We are going to Marfield Woods/' said 
Marytary, " to pick primroses; and would you 
like to come ? " 

“ No/' said Johnny. “ It's only girls who 
want to pick flowers. I don't want to." 

Now, this was rude of Johnny, so Marytary 
said, “ All right, don't come; but Rose is 
coming, and we are going to pick a lot of prim¬ 
roses and make them into nosegays; and Rose is 
going to send them to her sister because she 
has a little long-clothes baby, and he is going to 
be christened." 

Marytary and Rose walked off, and Johnny 
went on swinging the gate. 

Then Mr. Craddock came into the field, and 
called out to Johnny to get off the gate, because 
he would break it; so then Johnny ran off after ' 
Marytary, and I think he wanted to do so all 
the time, really, because he thought he would 
find some birds'-nests in the wood. So Marytary 
made friends with him, and after a long walk 
they came to Marfield Wood. 

• The wood is a very large wood. You can go 
right into it quite out of sight and there are 


very few paths, and you can¬ 
not see the end of the wood 
when you are inside; so that 
will show you how very big 
it^really is. They found lots 
of primroses, not growing in one place, but all 
scattered about, and so they became separated; 
and Rose was far away from Marytary out of 
sight among the trees, and Marytary could not 
see her; and Johnny could not see Marytary 
either. It was quite still, except that the birds 
were chirping and singing. 

Now, you think this story is nbt at all exciting ; 
but it is terribly exciting, for suddenly the birds 
stopped singing, and you could hear them all 
fly away quietly through the tops of the trees; 
and last of all a rabbit ran by close to Marytary, 
very fast; and just then, while Marytary was 
stooping to pick a primrose (and it was a pink 
one and very pretty), she saw something move a 
little way off, and she looked at it sideways, and 
it made her stay quite still, and she stopped 
picking the pretty primrose and did not move a 
finger; and you would have done the same if 
you had been Marytary, I think, for the thing 
hat Marytary saw was a Real lion- walking 
through the wood, and he was exactly as far 
away from Marytary as one lamp-post is from 
the next. 

Now, of course, there are no lions or wild 
beasts in England, and the reason this lion was 
in the wood was that he had escaped from his 
cage at a circus and had hidden in the wood; 
and perhaps he is a tame lion, but perhaps he 
is very savage, and he is nearly sure to be very 
"hungry. What will Marytary do if the lion 
> sees her ? I am sure I don't know. 

But the lion did not see Marytary because 
she kept quite still and did not move, and it was 
clever of her, and you ought to do the same if 
you ever see a lion ; for if Marytary had moved, 
the lion might have caught sight of her and 
eaten her up, " Crunch / Crunch l " and no 
more Marytary after that. 

The lion walked slowly along and gradually 
went far away among the trees, so that you 
could only just see his tail waving in the distance. 
Then Marytary stood *ip—she was quite tired 
with stooping so long—and she looked quietly 
round her. Now, not far off there was a tall 
tree that was quite easy for Marytary to climb, 
because there were nice little branches sticking 
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out oa each side like the steps of a ladder* So 
Marytary left her basket and stole away on 
tiptoe as quietly as she could, so that the lion 
should not hear her ; and he did not. She 
reached the tree and climbed right to the top of 
it, and she then looked out, but she could not 
see the lion because she could only see the tops 
of aJl the other trees. 

Presently she saw a very funny-looking bird 
in a tree a little way off. It was big, and had 
great black wings and a white tail, and Marytary 
wondered what it was ; and then it moved and 
there was a blue bow, and it was Rose's hat all 
the time, of course, and it was because Rose 


had climbed to the top of another tree and 
Marytary could see her* So Marytary called 
out, ■' Here I am, Rose I ” and Rose waved 
her hand to show she was there, too. 

Then Marytary saw the branches of another 
tree waving as though the wind was blowing 
them about, but there was no wind, and what 
could it be, do you think ? Just then littje 
Johnny’s head came poking up out of the leaves, 
so it was really Johnny all the time* Marytary 
called out, ,J Halloa, Johnny 1 11 and Johnny 
waved his cap to show he was all right, but 
really and truly he had torn his knickerbockers* 
After that Marytary heard a funny noise, 
and she looked down* and it was the lion 
running about glaring up into the trees, 
and he did it because he had heard 
Marytary calling out. First he found 
her basket and smelt it, but he did not 
like the scent of the flowers, and he 
sneezed and growled, and trod on the 
basket and broke it and made it quite 
flat, and it will show how big and 
heavy he was. 

Next he smelt all along the ground 
as far as the tree, and then he looked 
up and saw Marytary and showed all his 
teeth, and began to crouch like a cat 
that is going to spring* 

This made poor Marytary very 
frightened. She knew 
that lions cannot climb 
trees, but they can jump 
very high ; so she cried 
out, ,f Oh, Johnny, he is 
going to jump t M 
Then Johnny shouted, 
and teased the lion by 
calling out, *' Choug- 
choug-choug-choug 1 ** 
j ust as you do to a pig; 
and the lion heard him 
just as he was going to 
jump into Marytary P s 
tree, and he roared with 
rage and rushed to the 
tree where Johnny was 
and jumped right up 
the stem and clung on, 
and glared up at Johnny 
and snapped his teeth 
and snarled; and that 
frightened Johnny, so 
no wonder lie shouted 
to Marytary :— 

" Call him, Mary¬ 
tary 1" 

So Marytary called 
" Choug-choughchoug- 
choug I " and the lion 
sprang down and came 
rushing to Marytary’s 
tree; but before he 
reached her tree Johnny 
began calling him again, 
and he bounded back 
frOtfVi Johnny with eyes 
all his hair 
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standing on end, so that 
he looked the most ter¬ 
rible monster you ever 
saw. 

He was so angry with 
Johnny that he sprang 
into his tree again; but 
Johnny did not mind, 
now, because he knew 
the lion could not jump 
up as high as the place 
where he was; so he 
teased him more and 
more, and laughed, and 
Mar yt ary laughedtoo be¬ 
cause she heard Johnny 
and he did it so well, 
and this is wliat he did. 

He tore oft a long, 
thin branch, and when 
the lion was clinging to 
the trunk of the tree 
below him and glaring 
up at him he leant 
down and tickled his 
nose with the branch, 
saying all the time, 

" Chong-choug-choug- 
choug, scratch-a-poll, 
pussy dear l " to make 
the lion angry. The lion 
tried to catch the branch in his mouth, but 
Johnny snatched it away every time; and at 
last the lion struck at the branch with his paw, 
but directly he let go with one paw T his other 
paw slipped off the tree and he fell if thump t s * 
on the ground, 

Johnny did tliis every time, till the lion, was 
so angry he nearly went quite mad. He sprang 
liigh into the air, roaring and growling, and bit 
great splinters of wood out of the tree-trunk. 

Now, wliile tliis w as going on, four men who 
were passing along the road by the side of the 
wood, on motor-bicycles, heard the roaring in, 
the wood, so they stopped and listened, and 
said, 44 What*s up ? ? * ^ A cat-fight, I don't 
think 1 " and What price Sanger’s circus ? " 
and lots of other things that men say ; and then 
they hurried into the wood to see what the 
noise was. 

Johnny spied them coming, and called out, 
44 Go back I ** But they would not go back, 
but came slowly on till they saw the lion a long 
way in front of them, scratching away at his 
hole, with his mane standing out on end. Ins 
tail lashing from side to side, and the earth 
flying up in a shower behind him. 

They did not know what it was at first; and 
then the lion saw them and stopped and stared 
at them, and they all turned and ran back to 
their bicycles as fast as they could. 

With one tremendous roar the lion sprang 
after them* He did not run ; he went in huge 
bounds faster than a racehorse, and if he had 
not hit the branch of a tree and fallen I am 
nearly sure he would have caught one of the 
motorists, because he was h fat motorist and 
could not run so quickly as the others ran ; but. 


if HE WAS GOING SO FAST HE HAD ONLY 

luckily, the lion was just too late, and when he 
sprang over the hedge on to the road the men 
were all riding away on their motor-bicycles. 
The lion, bounded after them, but they went 
too quickly for him and got right away, and 
the lion was quite out of breath at last, so then 
he went and lay down at the side of the road 
with'•his tongue hanging out. and panted* 

Very soon after a motor-car came round the 
comer. The lion gave one spring and jumped 
right on to the bonnet, which is the part in 
front of the glass screen; and his legs slipped 
down on each side of the bonnet, and he lay 
there panting and showing his teeth and glaring 
through the glass at the man who was driving 
the motor-car. Now, tins man was all alone; 
and he was quite a little, thin man and not a 
big, brave man at all; and he was dreadfully 
frightened to see the lion suddenly spring out 
on to him, and I am not surprised, and I feel 
sorry for him. for he was a nice, kind man with 
four little children safe at home, and his name 
was James Montague Pabslip, Esquire, F.R .LB. A., 
F.S.A. The only thing that prevented the lion 
from putting out his paw and scratching poor 
Mr* Pabslip was the glass screen, and the lion 
did put his paw on it, but the glass was cold 
and smooth and slippery, and it set the lion's 
teeth on edge and made him feel all shivery, so 
he did not do it again. 

Then Mr. Pabslip thought to himself, " I 
must be careful what I do, because if I am not 
careful the lion will eat me up, and then my 
four dear little cliildren will not have a daddy 
any more/' 

So he made the car go very fast, and the lion 
put down his irais and Looked from side to side; 
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and it meant that he was frightened, for a lion 
is not used to being carried along backwards at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

Then Mr. Fabslip thought, " It is all right so 
long as I go fast* because the lion is frightened ; 
but if I go slow-* or stop, he will jump off* and 
then got into the car and eat me up* ,J 
So he Vent ot\ and on, and the people he 
passed on the road stared : and after he had 
gone by they said to one another, " Great 
Scot l did you see that fellow with a lion on his 
bonnet ? JJ 4 

But no one could do anything, and poor 
Mr. Fabslip knew he could not go on for ever 
and ever without stopping, and when he stopped 
the lion would be sure to eat him. Then at 
f last he had a splendid idea. 

He turned quickly through the gates of a house 
where a lady lived whom he knew. Now, this 
entrance-road went round in a circle in front of 
the house, and Mr, Pahslip went round and 
round, so that though the motor-car was going 
fast ah the time he was not going farther away, 
and he thought, V If someone comes, he can 
stand in the middle while I go round and round, 
and I can tell him to get a gun to shoot the lion/' 
So he went round and round in a circle in 
front of the house, and the gardener came to 
see why he was doing it, and he gave one look 
and then ran away home, and never stopped 
till he had locked the door and got under his 
bed. And the parlour maid came to the door 
because she heard the motor-car going round 
and round, and when she saw the lion she ran 
away and put her apron over her head and 
hid in the cupboard under the stairs and did 
not have any tea. 


Then Mrs. Blinch, the lady of the house, 
looked out of the window* and ft was getting 
dark, and she said to herself* " That man must 
be Mr, Fabslip, But why Is he going round and 
round without stopping ? And what is that 
great bundle he has on his bonnet ? Oh* I do 
hope poor Mr. Fabslip* F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A,* has 
not gone balmy in the crumpet*" and it means 
that you are mad. 

So she rang the bell again and again, but the 
parlour-maid would not come out of the cup¬ 
board, and at last Mrs* Blinch went down 
herself to see what was the matter, because 
Mr* Fabslip was rushing round and round and 
sounding his horn all the time* and it was getting 
quite dark. 

Mrs* BHuch opened the door, and the car 
rushed by, and Mr* Fabslip called out, " Tell—*—' 1 

He was going so fast he had only time to say 
one w'ord each time he went by the door. The 
next time he came round he shouted 
--someone 11 (round again) 

" t o " (round again) 

--fetch " (round again) 

„ if 

■ gun. 

The next time he came past Mrs. Blinch 
shouted. " What?** 

Poor Mr. Fabslip was nearly in despair, but 
when he came by the door again he called out 

M Lion 1 7 

Mrs, Blinch had not been able to see what it 
was that Mr. Fabslip had on his bonnet* because 
it was dark and her eyesight w'as not very good, 
and she had been attending to what Mr. Fabslip 
was saying; but when she heard the word 
u lionshe took one look as the car came 
by* and then she , gashed into the house, 
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bolted the door, ran upstairs, jumped into bed 
without undressing, pulled th'e* clothes over her 
head, and shouted under the blankets; “ Help I 
Help ! Help 1 " but there was no one to hear 
her except the parlour-maid, and she did not 
hear because she was in the cupboard. 

Poor Mr. Pabslip went on rushing round and 
round in the dark. There was nothing else to 
be done ; he could not go out on to the roads 
again without any lights, and he could not 
stop and light the lamps for fear the lion would 
eat him up. 

Then he had another splendid idea. Ha, ha! 
I feel nearly as glad as if it had, been Marytary 
and Johnny Peascod’s idea. It was quite a 
simple idea, and he might have done it all the 
time quite easily. Now this was the idea, and 
he did it. 

There was a big, smooth lawn on one side 
with trees growing on it, and one of these trees 
had a long, thick branch growing out not very 
high above the lawn. Mr. Pabslip turned the 
car on to the lawn and rushed over the grass, 
and when he got under the tree he quickly 
shut off the gas that made the car work, and 
jumped on to the seat and caught hold of the 
branch, so that the car ran on, taking the lion 
with, it, and left him.hanging by his arms. He 
pulled himself up on to the branch and crawled 
into the tree, and then he listened. He could 
not 906 anything, for it was nearly quite dark, 
but he heard a gentle splashing sound a little 
way off, and the lion growling. 

Now this is what had happened. The car 
went & little way and then stopped, and the 
lion jumped off and tumbled into a pond where 
there were some goldfish; but the goldfish did 
not mind, though the lion did not like it at ail, 
for a lion hates to get wet as much as a cat does. 
Then the lion went off growling to himself and 
shaking the water off his paws as he stepped, 
and he went quietly by secret ways in the 
darkness over the fields, and Mr. Pabslip watched 
him slink off, and then he smoked a pipe up in 
the tree, and then he got down and went and 
had supper with Mrs. Blinch, and he got quite 
happy again. At last he went home just in 
time to tell his four little children all about it 
while they were in bed. 

Now, where did the lion go ? I am sorry to 
say he wag a horrid lion. He had been taken 
care of in a nice cage and given delicious bits 
of meat by kind people ever since he was a 
little cub, and no one had ever teased him, 
and he had been used to seeing little children 
and grown-up people who came to look at him 
in his cage and say what a beautiful lion he was ; 
yet directly he got loose he wanted to eat people 
and tear them up ! When he left the garden be 
stole off back to the wood to see if he could not 
get Marytary or Johnny, after all. But they 
had climbed down from the trees long before, 
of course, and were at home, and had had their 
tea, and Marytary was just going to bed, and 
Johnny was saying, "Only five minutes more," 
because he was making a picture of the lion, 
with Marytary up the tree ; and it was like the 
lion, but it was not like Marytary, really. 


So just when Rose was tucking Marytary up 
in bed the horrid lion was snuffing about under 
the tree where Marytary had been; and just 
as she was going off to sleep the lion had begun 
to sniff out the way she had gone home, like a 
" dog following a raboit; but he went very slowly, 
because, as he had been in a cage ever since he 
was a cub, he had not hAd any practice, and so 
he found it difficult to track Marytary, and that 
is why it took him all night to find out the way 
that Marytary had gone when she went home. 

It was early in the morning, before anyone was 
up, and just as it was light, that the lion came 
to Marytary's house and looked up at the windows 
and sniffed, and wondered which was the window 
of Marytary's room. Now, Marytary lived in 
quite a little house, and there were only two 
bedroom windows that looked out into the street, 
and I wonder whether the lion will choose the 
right one, or whether he will choose the other 
window, and that is the window of Mrs. Mary- 
tary’s room. 

Crash ! 

Marytary woke up suddenly, and was wide 
awake at once, and she heard bits of broken 
glass tinkling down on to the floor, and she 
looked, and there was the lion trying to get in 
through the window. Oh, dear! Oh, dear t 
The lion chose the right room after all, and poor 
‘ Marytary was dreadfully frightened. She lay 
quite still and did not move at all, and she 
thought to herself, “ If the lion gets in, I will 
hold ifiy breath, and then he will think I am 
dead, and he will not eat me " ; and it was a 
very good idea, I think. But the lion did not 
get in.- He had jumped up on the top of the 
window underneath Marytary's room, which 
stuck out a little into the street, and he had 
pushed his head through the glass, fcut he was 
so big he could not squeeze through the window, 
although he got his head in and his front paws, 
too. He growled at Marytary, but he could not 
get right in; so at last Marytary jumped out 
of bed and ran into her mother’s room. Her 
mother was asleep, so Marytary shook her, and 
she woke up and said :— 

" Go away, dear; it is too early." 

‘ " The lion is trying to get in at my window," 

said Marytary. , 

" The lion ? " 

" Yes, mummy." 

" Oh, no, Marytary? you have had a dream— 
that is all. Go back to bed, dear." 

" No, mummy," said Marytary; " really and 
truly ! Can’t you hear him growling ? " 

So Mrs. Marytary listened, but she could not 
hear him, because the lion had left off growling. 

" No, dear, it is a dream. Go back to bed.” 
she said. 

But Marytary kept on telling her for ever so 
long, and at last her mother went with Marytary. 
She just peeped into Marytaiy's room, and 
there was the lion’s head in the window, 90 she 
rushed back into her room, with Marytary* and 
locked the door and jumped into bed and pulled 
the clothes over both their heads. 

They lay quite still for a Jong time, but it 
was very bet, in 'the bed, and you could not 
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bear anything, and at last Marytary put her 
head out* She heard people shouting, so she 
got out of bed and looked out of the window, 
and there were a lot of people in the street, 
and they were all staring at the lion* but ready 
to run away if he got down. 

Now, the lion could not get down because his 
head was stuck in the window-frame ■ and he 
could not get into the room either, so he was 
caught and Marytary told her mummy so* 

Then Marytary saw little Johnny Peascod out 
in the street* so she put on her mother's dressing- 
gown and ran down and told Johnny the lion 
was stuck in the window ; and Johnny began to 
call, 11 Choug-choug-choug-choug 1 " and that 
made the people in the street laugh, and the 
lion roared and struggled and tried to get down, 
but he could not pull his head out of the window ; 
and so he became quiet again,, 

Now, Mrs. Marytary, when she knew that the 
lion could not move, felt very brave, and she 
called Jane and Rose, and said — 

'Don't be frightened^ you two girls. Come 
here and look at him ; ho is such a splendid 
creature. You need not have any fear if you 
come with me." 

So they went into the room, and there was 
the lion* with his eyes half shut, for he felt 
very sad and miserable because he knevr he was 
caught at last and could not hurt anyone, and 
Mrs, Marytary said 

" You see he is quite quiet* Such a splendid 
animal I But he frightened Miss Marytary very 
tnuch this morning,” And she went into the 


room a very little w*ay and held out her hand 
and flipped her fingers, and said :— 

” Here, then, old fellow, did um was then l 
It was a pretty bird it am/' just as if she were 
talking .to a baby. 

Just then Johnny, who had borrowed a chair 
*from Mr, Lewis, reached up and caught hold of 
the lion's tail and pulled it hard, and the lion 
suddenly opened Ids mouth and showed all hia 
teeth and roared, and poor Mrs* Marytary rushed 
back and jumped into her bed again and pulled 
the clothes over her head, and Rose and Jane 
ran away too, but it made them laugh* 

Then that ^naughty little Johnny came running 
in with Marytary to look at the lion, because 
you could only see his back in the street ; and 
Mr, Beasley and Mr. Lewis and Mr. Day came 
too ; and when the Hon saw Johnny he began 
to growl and show his teeth, and so Johnny 
wetted a tow f el and kept slapping him on the 
nose with it. and the lion roared again till 
the house shook, and stuck up its mane 
and looked terrible ; but Johnny did not 
care* and it made them all laugh* but it was 
naughty of Johnny to tease him ; though 1 
am very glad he did it, because he w r as such a 
horrid lion. 

After that some men came with ropes, and 
they tied the lion's Tegs together and they tied 
up his mouth, and then they tied a great pole 
all along his back, and they cut the window- 
frame and lifted him into a cart and drove off 
with him, and he was put back into his cage, 
and that is the end oi the story. 
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PERPLEXITIES 




By 

HENRY E. tfUDENEY. 


442. —THE FOUR PENNIES. 

Sometimes a person will solve practically at 

the first glance a puzzle that perplexes many 
others for hours. It doe6 not necessarily indi¬ 
cate any special 
intelligence. In 
common parlance, 
it is “ just a bit 
of luck.’' Various 
directions of 
thought were 
open to him and 
he happened to 
select the right 
one. Here is a 
little puzzle of the kind I have in mind. It is 
suggested to me by a correspondent, G. H. B. You 
may solve it immediately on the other hand, you 
may not. Take four pennies and arrange them on 
the table, without the assistance of another coin 
or any other means of measurement, so that when a 
fifth penny is produced it may be placed in exact 
contact with each of the four (without moivng them) 
in the manner shown in the illustration. The shaded 
circle represents the fifth penny. If you trust to the 
eye alone, you will probably rail to get the four in 
correct position, but ‘ it can be done with absolute 
exactitude. How should you proceed ? I will give 
the puzzle in a little more difficult form later on. 

443. — A SIDE-CAR PROBLEM. 

Atkins, Baldwin, and Clarke had to go a journey 

of fifty two miles across country. Atkins had a 
motor-Dicyde with side-car for one passenger. How 
was he to take one of his companions a certain dis¬ 
tance, drop him on the read to walk the remainder 
of the way, and return to pick up the second friend, 
who, starting at the same time, was already walking 
on the road, so that they should all arrive at their 
destination at exactly the same time ? The motor-* 
bicyde cculd do twenty miles an hour, Baldwin could 
walk five miles an hour, and Clarke could walk four 
miles an hour. Of course, each went at his proper speed 
throughout and there was no waiting. I might have 
complicated the problem by giving more passengers, but 
I have purposely made it easy, and all the distances 
are an exact number of miles—without fractions* 



444.— Lines and squares. 

Here is a simple question. With bow few straight 
lines can you make exactly one hundred squares ? 
Thus, in the first diagram it will be found that with 
nine straight lines I have made twenty squares (^ we ^ v ® 
with sides of the length A B, six with sides A C, and 

two with sides of 
the length AD). 
In the second 
diagram, although' 
I use one more 
line, I only get 
seventeensquares. 
So, you see, every¬ 
thing depends on 
how the lines are 
drawn. Remember 
there must be ex¬ 
actly one hundred 
squares — neither 
more nor fewer. 



445—A CHARADE. 

‘ MY first once killed a queen to love inclined : 
My second on a beggar oft we find; 

My third to readers and myself applies 
My whole's a vegetable that one buys. 

446.—A CRYPTIC MESSAGE. 

A correspondent sends me the following : “ After 
LudendorfFs boastful account of the last German 
offensive a British officer at the Front received the 
following message from home >— 

“ ‘ How his old Russian hat raises laughter, laughter 
rings out. Each his laughter over is all ears/ 

“ Perhaps it was a prearranged code, or the message 
may have arrived in a mutilated state. How should 
it be read ? ” 

The reference to mutilation suggests omissions, 
leaving something to be restored. Probably it will 
not take the reader long correctly to reconstruct the 
message. __ 

Solutions to Last MontVs Puzzles. 


437. —A NEW MATCH PUZZLE. 

The smallest possible number is 36 matches. We 
can form triangle and square with 12 and 24 respec¬ 
tively, triangle and pentagon with 6 and 30, triangle 
and hexagon with 6 and 30, square and pentagon 
with 16 and 20, square and hexagon with 12 and 24, 
and pentagon and hexagon with 30 and 6. The pairs 
of numbers may be varied in all eases except the 
fourth and last. There cannot be fewer than 36. 
The triahgle and hexagon require a number divisible 
by 3 ; the square and hexagon Tequire an even number. 
Therefore the number must be divisible by 6, such as 
12, 18, 24, 30, 36, but this condition cannot be fulfilled 
for a pentagon and hexagon with fewer than 36 matches. 

438. —DIGITAL COINCIDENCES. 

If we multiply 497 by 2 we get the product, 994 * 
If we add together 497 and 2 we get 499. The figures 
are the same in both cases. 


439.—MAKING A 

PENTAGON. 

Tie a ribbon of 
paper into a sim¬ 
ple, ordinary knot 
and press flat, as 
shown in the illus¬ 
tration, and fold 
back at the dotted 
line. Then you have a regular pentagon, obtained 
with very little trouble. 



440.—A* 

1. K to B 4 

2. Q to R 7, etc. 

2. R to R 7, etc. 


THREE-MOVER. 

1. K to Kt 3 

1. K to Bsq. or B 3 


44,.—A WORD SQUARE. 
- ACRES 
CRAPE ' 
RAISE 
• EPSOM 

¥nJr E M s 
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N the dusk of a winter afternoon 
a battalion of the French Con¬ 
tingent of the Army of Occu¬ 
pation dispersed to its billets 
in the little German village. 
The chef-de-bataUlon and the 
tftfcMcin-major, having installed 
,, / their staffs in their respective 
bureaux, walked up the. street in starch of 
the quarters which had been chosen for 
tnem in the meanwhile. The scared faces of 
slatternly women, obsequiously gesturing the 
mud-stained French soldiers into occupation of 
their cottages, turned to look anxiously at them 
as they passed, in evident apprehension of the 
order which should let loose a vengeful destruc- ! 
tion only too probable to their uneasy con¬ 
sciences. Here and there a haggard-looking man, 
an ex-soldier, probably, slunk into his house, 
out of sight, but the native population of the 
village was preponderatingly feminine. The 
two officers—^the commandant good-humoured 
and inclined to rotundity, his eyes twinkling 
under brows a shade less grey than his moustache; 
the doctor a middle-aged man, quiet, restrained 
to curtnes^ in speech and expression, with eyes 
that swept sombrely and without interest over 
his environment—ignored alike the false smiles 
and the genuinely alarmed glances of these wives 
and mothers of their once arrogant enemies. 

A captain came down the street towards them 
and saluted on near approach. ’ It was the 
adjutant of the battalion. He was young, and 
his natural cheerfulness was enhanced to per¬ 
petual high spirits in the enjoyment of the 
experiences following upon overwhelming victory. 

" We are well housed, mon Commandant he 
said, joyously, with a flash of white teeth under 
his little brown moustache. " Not a cfc&teau, it 
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is true—but large enough. The best in the 
village, in any case. Bedrooms for the three ol 
us, and a room for our mess. Our baggage is 
already in, and dinner will be ready in half an 
hour. Everything of the best, eh ? " 

He finished with his young laugh. 

The grey eyes of the battalion-commander 
twinkled at him. 

“ And the patronne, Jordan ? Old and 
ugly ? '' 

The young mans face lit up. He put one 
finger to his lips and blew an airy kiss. 

“ Ah, mon Commandant! " he replied, in a 
tone of assumed ecstasy. " You shall see her ! 
A pearl, a jewel—exquisite ! That is to say," 
he added, with a change of note, “ she would be 
it she were.not a Boche . One almost forgets it, 
to look at her. But, Bofke or not, she is young, 
she is beautiful, and, mon Commandant, rarest of 
all—she is intelligent ! " 

The battalion-commander laid his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder and drew him along 
with them as they resumed their momentarily 
interrupted progress. 

"I see I have to congratulate you upon 
another conquest/' he said, with amused toler¬ 
ance. “ He is incredible, notre cher Jordan , 
Delassus ! " he added with a smile to the doctor. 

" I don't say that," protested the young 
captain, with an affectation of modesty. " But 
we understand each other, and that is already 
much—although, unfortunately, she speaks no 
French and my German lacks vocabulary. But 
she made me understand that her husband was 
an officer killed in the war. 1 Mann^ Offizier-' 
tot — Krieg / That's right, doctor, isn't it ? 
You are the linguist." 

The doctor nodded assent. 

" Quite correct. You should make rapid 
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progress under an instructor so willing to impart 
interesting information/' he said, dryly. 

The young man protested warmly against the 
implication. 

“ Your cynicism is out of place, doctor. I 
fissure you. She is timidc—timide like a frightened 
bird. I extorted it from her. But you shall see 
for yourselves. Here we are ! 

They were at the end of the village. The 
young captain led them through a carriage 
gateway, sadly in need of a coat of paint, up a 
weed-grown drive to a fairly large house that 
had once been white, but was now stained with 
the overflow of gutters long left out of repair. 
A belt of trees hid it from the road. The main 
door, in the centre of the house with windows 
on both sides of it, was open, as if in expectation 
of them. Wisps of smoke from several of the. 
chimneys hinted at hospitality in preparation. 

As the three of them entered the hall, a young 
woman appeared on the threshold of one of the 
rooffis communicating with it. Her natural 
slimness was emphasized by a gown of black, 
and this sombre garb threw into relief the fair 
hair which was massed heavily above her 
delicate features. It needed, perhaps, the youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm of the captain to call her beauti¬ 
ful ; but her appearance had something of 
fragile charm which conferred a distinction rare 
among German women. She stood there, a 
little drawn back from her first emergence, 
contemplating them with eyes that evidently 
sought to measure the potentiality for mischief 
in these forced guests. Her attitude appealed 
dumbly for protection, so forlorn and frail and 
timid was it as she shrank back in the doorway. 

” Introduce us, Jordan 1 ” whispered the 
battalion-commander to his subordinate. 

The young captain had lost a considerable 
amount of his assurance. * Rather flustered, he 
saluted and pointed to his superior. 

“ Commandant ! '* Then, turning to the other/ 
" Doctor I ” he blurted, clumsily. . 

Their hostess bowed slightly, with a pathetic 
little smile, as the two officers saluted. The 
doctor advanced a step. 

” Have no fear, gn&dige Frau ,” he said, 
politely, in German. ” The war is over and 
France does not avenge itself upon women. No 
harm will come to you.” 

Her face lit up. 

” Ach, you speak German! ” 

” I studied in Germany in my youth, gnddige 
Fvcm, and I have not quite forgotten the 
language.” 

She smiled at him. 

” Assuredly ! ” Then, with a swift change 
of expression, she clutched imploringly at his 
arm. ” You will protect me ? I am so alone and 
frightened 1 ” She hesitated as though seeking 
a cognate circumstance in him that should 
compel his sympathy. ” You are married ? ” 

The polite smile went out of his face. His 

expression hardened. 

” I was, gnddige Frau,” he replied, curtly. 

She stared at him, divining that she had 

blundered upon some painful mystery. With 
feminine tact she steered quickly away from it 
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into the region of safe commonplace. She threw 
open one of the doors leading into the hail. 

” Here, meine Herven, is the dining-room,” she 
said, in a tone of colourless courtesy that con¬ 
trasted with her ~ emotion-charged voice of a 
moment before. “ It is at your service for your 
meals. There,” she pointed to a door at the 
other side of the hall, ” is the salon —-also at 
your service. I have had a fire lit in it. Your 
orderlies are now in the kitchen. I will send 
them to you to show you your rooms.” She 
inclined her head slightly in sign of farewell, 
and passed out through a door at the end of 
the hall. 

The young captain looked at his commanding 
officer. 

“Well, tnon Commandant? What did I 

tell you ? Is she not-? ” 

His superior interrupted him, a twinkle in 
his eye. ’ ■ 1 

“ She is, my dear Jordan—but you have 
not a chance against the doctor here 1 ” He 
laughed, clappingThe doctor on the back. 

The med6cin : major frowned. His ascetic 
features hardened again. 

“ My dear Commandant, you do me too 
much honour,” he said, coldly. “ I assure 
you that there is* no living woman who can 
interest me.” 

“ Bah 1 ” said the battalion-commander, a 
trifle fatuously. ” You can't teach me ! I 
am sure that something is going to happen 
between you and that woman. I can always 
feel that sort of thing in the air, like ”—he 
hesitated for an illustration— 7 ‘ like some people 
can see ghosts.” ’ 

The doctor looked him in the eyes. 

“Mon Commandant ,” he said, curtly, ” if 
you could see ghosts you would not feel so 
sure.” / 

There was a moment of unpleasant silence. 
The captain broke it by shouting for the orderlies. 

The three officers were introduced to theii 
rooms and parted to perform thdir toilet before 
dinner. , 

The meal which followed in the rather over- 
furnished dining-room was overshadowed by 
the gloomy taciturnity of the doctor, who 
appeared still to resent the battalion-commander's 
suggestions of gallantry. Not all the sprightly 
sallies of the adjutant, nor the persistent bon - 
homie of the battalion-commander, resolutely 
ignoring any hostility between himself and the 
doctor, could bring a smile into that hard-set 
face with the sombre eyes. Their hostess did 
not appear again, and was not mentioned 
between them. When they had finished, the 
captain suggested that they should smoke 
their cigars in the salon . 

“ I feel I want to put my feet on the piano,” 
he said, with a vague remembrance of a popular 
picture, ” like the Boches at Versailles in ’seventy ! 
To infect our hostess's curtains with cigar- 
smoke is a poor compromise, but it is something ! 
Come along, gentlemen I—-let us indulge in 
hideous reprisals 1 The Boche has devastated 
our homes—let us avenge ourselves by spoiling 
hi 5 curtains from 
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u 1 HAVE NO FEAR, ON ADIGE FRAU/ HE SAID, POLITELY, IN GERMAN* ' THE WAR IS OVER AND 
FRANCE DOES NOT AVENGE ITSELF UPON WOMEN/ 11 


The battalion-commander looked smilingly 
across to the doctor- 

" My dear Delassus* are you for this policy 
of reprisals f JJ 

The doctor looked up as though startled out 
of a train of thought* 

* 4 Marc Commandant, it is a subject on which 
l dare not let myself think." 

There was something so harsh in his tone 
that neither of his companions could continue 
their banter* Both looked at the doctor. 
They knew little or nothing of his private life, 
for he had joined the battalion only just prior 
to the armistice; but evidently it contained 
a tragedy the memory of which they had unwit¬ 
tingly revived. Both maintained a respectful 
silence for a few moments. Then the adjutant 
rose and went out of the room. He called out 


to them from the sobn that a splendid lire 
awaited them, and the others rose from the 
table also* 

The battalion-commander laid his hand affec¬ 
tionately upon the doctor's shoulder. 

" My dear fellow," he said, " forgive me if 
I have unconsciously wounded sacred senti¬ 
ments." 

Tlie doctor pressed the hand that was extended 
to him. They went together across the hall into 
the salon. 

A blaring wood-fire fitfully lit up a large room 
still without other means of illumination. Jordan 
explained that he had sent an orderly for some 
candles, as Madame had no petroleum for the 
lamps. The battalion-commander and the doctor 
threw themselves luxuriously into deep arm¬ 
chairs on cither side off S the fireplace and lit 
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their cigars. In a few minutes, the orderly 
arrived with the candles. Jordan fitted them 
into two large candelabra on the mantelpiece 
and lit them. 

The eyes of all three officers roved around 
the apartment. It was, like the dining-room, 
rather overfurnished and was particularly rich 
in bric-A-brac of all kinds. It was, in fact, 
overcrowded with porcelain figures, small mirrors, 
pictures of moderate size, all sorts of valuable 
objects that in almost every case were of easily 
portable dimensions. This last attribute leaped 
simultaneously to the minds of two of them. 

44 Mon Commandant” began Jordan, in a 
humorously affected judicial tone, 44 I am 
penetrated by an unworthy suspicion-1" 

“ French ! Nom d f un nom l ” cried the 
battalion-commander. " Everything here. The 
collection of the burglar Boche officer ! Doctor l 
You speak German 1 Ask that woman-I " 

Both were suddenly arrested by the attitude 
of the doctor. He was staring in a fixed fasci¬ 
nation at a small Bfihl clock upon the mantel¬ 
piece. Suddenly he jumped to his feet, snatched 
down the clock, and gazed eagerly at the back 
of it. 

44 Mon Dieu ! 99 he cried. 44 This is mine ! 
It comes from my house ! Look ! 99 

He showed them an inscription on the back :— 

44 A Jules , pour marquer les heures d’un amour 
qui ne cessera pas quand le temps mime cessera , 
de sa Marcelle ." * 

He stared at them like a lunatic. “ My 
wife ! 99 he cried. 41 My wife ! Oh, Marcelle, 
Marcelle, where are you ? Where are you ? " 

The others also had risen to their feet. A 
tense silence followed upon the wild cry. 

The battalion-commander touched the doctor's 
arm. 

44 Mon ami” he said, gently, 49 can we help 
you ? " 

The erstwhile sombre eyes of the doctor 
blazed down upon him, as though searching 
for a mortal enemy even in this friend. Then, 
with a distinctly apparent effort of will, the 
anguished man mastered himself. 

44 Listen ! " he said. 44 This clock was a 
present to me from my wife. It was a love- 

marriage, ours—we loved, she and I- 99 

He broke off, his eyes blazing again. Then, 
with a gesture of the hand as though he put 
that from him, he continued : 44 Before the 

war I was in practice at Cambrai. We lived 
out of the town—in a country house such as 
this. In August, 1914, I was mobilized. They 
sent me to Lorraine. I left my wife at home, 
believing her to be safe. You know what 
happened. The enemy swept over that part 
of the country. Trench-warfare began and 
my home, all I cared for in the world—my 
wife—was in the German lines. I never saw 
her again. I could pever get any news. I 
waited four desperate years—and then, when 
we advanced, I went to find my home. It 
simply did not exist—it was a heap of bricks 


• M To Jules, to mark the hours of a love which will not 
cease when Time itself shall cease, from his Marcelle.” 
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with a trench through it. My wife— 

He pressed a hand over his eyes, 
once more at the clock. 4 4 And novH 
this—here I " 

Again there was a tense silence. The battu 
commander broke it at last. 

41 Interrogate the woman," he said, briefly. 
44 She must know something." 

44 It is a pity her husband is dead," said the 
captain, with grim humour. 44 We could have 
the pleasure of condemning him by court 
martial, after he had confessed—whatever 
there is to confess." 

The doctor's face set hard. He replaced 
the clock on the mantelpiece and wrote a few 
words on a page of his notebook. 

44 I am going to have the truth," he said, 
tearing out the page and folding it up. 44 Ring 
the bell, my dear Jordan." 

An orderly appeared. 

44 Take this to Madame," said the doctor, 
44 at once." 

The orderly departed. The three men waited, 
two of them tingling with the excitement of 
this unexpected drama, the third standing 
with compressed lips and eyes that seemed to 
be frowning into a world which transcended 
this. He was certainly oblivious of his com¬ 
panions in the fixity of his thought. At last 
his lips moved. 

44 Marcelle ! Marcelle ! 99 he murmured. 44 My 
love l I am going to know—and, if need be, 
to avenge ! " 

At that moment the door opened and the 
frail little figure of the German woman appeared 
upon the threshold. 

44 Meine Herren ? ” she said, in timid inquiry. 

The doctor looked up. His companions 
marvelled to see the expression of his face 
change to a smiling courtesy. But there was 
& glitter in the usually sombre eyes which 
spurred their hardly-repressed excitement. 

44 Will you have the kindness to enter, gn&dige 
Frau ? 99 said the doctor. His voice was 
suave, but there was a note in it which his 
companions, although they did not understand 
the words, recognized as compelling. 

The German woman glanced at him appre¬ 
hensively, and obeyed. The doctor drew up 
an arm-chair for her, close to the fire. 

44 Will you not seat yourself, gnttdige Frau ? ” 
he asked, still in the suave voice with the under¬ 
tone of command. 

She inclined her head speechlessly and sat 
down. They noticed that her hands were 
trembling. The doctor motioned his com¬ 
panions to resume their seats. He himself 
remained standing, his back to the fireplace, 
his form hiding the clock on the mantelpiece 
from the eyes of the woman had she looked up. 
He smiled at her in a reassuring manner, as 
she waited dumbly for him to state the reason 
for his summons. 

44 We are very much interested in your collec¬ 
tion of porcelain, gnddige Frau” he said, smoothly. 
44 It is French, is it not ? " 

A sudden expression of alarm flitted into her 
eyes, was banished. She nodded her head. 
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I “ J*. J a > mein Herr ,” she answered, hesi- 
. .tatingly. She moistened her lips: Her hands 
J gripped each other tightly upon her lap. 

* The battalion-commander and the captain 
observed her with a quickened interest. Despite 
their ignorance of German, the word M Porzell&n ” 
gave them the clue to their comrade's opening 
question. 

“It is the result of many years’ gradual 
acquisition, I presume ? ” he pursued, in a 
casual tone. 

She shot an upward glance at him from under 
her eyebrows ere she replied. 

“ Ja, mein Herr .* 1 

“It is well chosen," said the doctor. “ I 
congratulate you on your knowledge and good 
taste. Perhaps you would explain some of 
the pieces to us—pieces I do not recognize ? “ 

She looked up at him with wide and innocent 
eyes. 

“ I cannot, mein Herr. I know nothing 
about porcelain. It was my husband s collec¬ 
tion. I keep it in memory of him." 

There was an accent of sincerity in the last 
phrase which drew a sharp glance from the 
doctor. 

*' Ah,” he said, quietly. M He was killed, 
was he not ? ” 

Her eyes filled with tears, her mouth tw itched. 

“ Killed in one of the very last battles, mein 
Herr.** She drew a long, sobbing breath and 
looked wildly at him. “ Ach , Gott ! do not 
remind me 1 do not remind me ! ” she cried. 
“ He was all I had in the world—everything 
—everything 1 You do not know how good 
and kind and loving he was 1 And now he 
is gone—he will never come back—never— 
never ! And I loved him so ! ” She broke 
down into sobs, hiding her face in her hands. 

The doctor waited until the crisis had sub¬ 
sided. A diagnosis of hysteria formed itself 
in his professional mind. 

“ So you have no real interest in this collec¬ 
tion ? ” he inquired. “ Would you sell it ? ” 

" Ach, nein—nein ! ” she answered. “ I 
keep it in memory of him, my Heinrich, who 
loved it so. I feel him here when I dust it 
and care for it.” She looked wildly round the 
room. “ I feel him here now ! ” 

The doctor nodded his head in courteous 
assent to a possibility. 

“ Did he inherit it ? 99 he asked, casually, 
as though merely pursuing a conversation which 
could not, in politeness, be allowed to cease 
on a note of distress. 

She shook her head. 

” Ah, he bought it ? ” 

She moistened her lips nervously ere she 
replied. 

“ Yes.” 

” Before the war ? ” 

Her face hardened as she answered again. 

” Yes.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then the 
doctor changed his position slightly before the 
mantelpiece. 

“ And this pretty clock ? ” he asked, pointing 
to it. ” Did he buy that also ? ” 
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She stared at it and then nodded her head. 

“ Ja , mein Herr.** 

“ So i —that is curious. I am particularly 
interested in that clock, gn&dige Frau . Can 
you remember where it was bought ? 99 

She hesitated, ventured a scared glance at 
him, and obviously forced herself to speak. 
The two officers involuntarily bent forward 
in their interest. 

” No, mein Herr.** 

She glanced round as though seeking an 
opportunity for escape. 

The doctor repeated his question in a level 
tone of authority, his eyes fixed on her. 

“You are sure you cannot remember where 
that clock was bought, gn&dige Frau ? ** 

“ Quite sure.” Her breast was heaving. 
She half rose from her seat. “ Why do you 
ask me all these questions ? Let me go ! Let 
me go ! You have no right to question me 
like this ! I—I tell you it was bought—it 
w f as all bought ! ” 

The doctor stepped forward with a quick 
movement, seized her wrist, and forced her 
back into her seat. 

“ I beg of you ! ” he said, in a voice that 
compelled obedience. 

She subsided, trembling in every limb. Her 
eyes followed his every movement with the 
fascinated attention of a frightened animal. 

The doctor came close to her, and from her 
point of view glanced up to the mantelpiece. 
Then, stepping back, he arranged the candles 
so that the face of the clock, seen from her 
position, was a disc of bright reflection. 

Without a word, but with a deliberation 
which awed even the watching officers by its 
inflexible though mysterious purpose, he turned 
to her once more and, with the gently firm 
touch of a medical man, posed her head so that 
she looked straight before her. Paralyzed under 
his masterful dominance, she submitted plas¬ 
tically. She was too frightened to utter a sound. 
Only her eyes widened as she saw him produce a 
heavy revolver. 

“ Now, gn&dige Frau 99 he said, and his voice, 
though passionless, was intense in its expression 
of level will-power, “ do not move your head ! 
Look up—under your eyebrows. You see that 
clock ? Look at it—continue to look at it 1 If 
you take your eyes off it for one fraction of a 
second I shall shoot you dead ! You are looking 
at it ? It marks a quarter to eight. When it 
strikes eight you will tell me quite truthfully 
how you came by it I ” 

He ceased. The young woman, her face white 
with terror, her mouth twitching, her nostrils 
distended, sat motionless, staring up under her 
eyebrows at the face of the clock. 

There was a dead silence in the room. The 
minutes passed. The young woman did not 
move a muscle. Her wide-open eyes fixed on 
the clock, she seemed to stiffen into a cataleptic 
rigidity. 

The doctor put aside his revolver. He 
approached her, took one of her wrists, and 
lifted her hand from her lap. It lay limply in 
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* #, AND THIS PRETTY CLOCK?' HE ASKED, POINTING TO IT, r DID HE BUY THAT ALSO?'” 


You are feeling sleepy,'* he said, in his level, 
positive voice* " You arc going to sleep. My 
voice is sounding muffled and far away—but 
you will still hear it. You are losing the sense 
of your surroundings—but you still see that 
dock-face. You cannot help but see it* And 
when it strikes eight you are going to tell the 
truth,” He dropped the hand, which felt life¬ 
lessly again upon her lap* 

The young wcman sat motionless as a statue. 
Her breathing changed to the deep respirations 
of sleep, although her eyes remained wide open. 

The clock struck eight. At the last of its thin, 
silvery notes the young wcman shuddered. Her 
lips moved. 

” My husband sent it to me,” she said, in a 
toneless, dreamy voice. 

,f When ? ” asked the doctor, 

" In ws.” 

” From whence ? ** 

" From the Front*' 1 
” Do you know the place ? ** 

” No.” 

f * You are quite sure ? ** 
fi Quite sure* 1 * 


” And ail these other things ? Jt 

" My husband sent them to me.” 

From France ? ” 

“ Yes*” 

” How did he become possessed of them ? ” 

0 He took them out of houses.” 

There was a pause, in which the young woman 
did not move in the slightest. She appeared like 
some oracular statue waiting for the next 
question. 

” Why did you lie to me ? 11 asked the doctor, 
in his level voice. 

” Because you would have thought my husband 
a thief, and I am so proud of him.” 

ri Can you be proud of him, knowing that he 
was a thief ? ” 

44 Yes, 11 came the dreamy answer. ” It was 
not his crime. He sent these things to me 
because I asked him for them, and he loved me.” 

4 * You asked him to send you these things ? 
Wh y ? ” 

M Because ail the other officers* wives were 
having things sent to them.” 

“ So I Your husband would not have taken 
them if you had not asked for them ? ” 

JrigmalTrom 
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" No. He only took them to give me pleasure. 
He never thought of anybody but me. That is why 
I love him so—why I shall always love him.'' 

The doctor bit his lip, and hesitated for a 
moment. 

" You do not think your husband would have 
offered violence to a woman in the house where 
he got this clock ? " 

“ No. He loved me too much. He never 
thought of any woman but me. I am sure of 
it. He was an ideal man, my Heinrich—always 
gentle, always loving, always faithful." She 
paused a moment before continuing. " It is 
cruel of you to make me realist how much I 
love him ! " 

The doctor stood over her, contemplating her, 
his brows wrinkled in a puzzled frown. His 
comrades looked at him inquiringly. He ignored 
them. The young woman, having ceased to 
speak, remained motionless and upright on her 
chair. The only sound in the room was the 
ticking of the clock. 

Suddenly the doctor’s brows cleared in an 
evident decision. He lifted the young woman’s 
hand again as he spoke in his level positive 
voice. His face was very grave. 

" You are asleep. But you are going into a 
very much deeper sleep—a sleep so profound 
that it takes you far out of this time and place. 
Nevertheless, you will remain in touch with me, 
and you will hear my voice. But everything 
else is going from you. You are now released from 
the limitations of this body. You are on a plane 
from which you can enter into any time and 
place that I shall command." 

He dropped her hand and, with his finger-tips, 
closed the lids over her eyes. Her body still 
remained upright ih its trance-like rigidity. 

" What do you see ? " he asked. 

" Nothing," came the dreary answer. 

" Where are you ? " 

" I do not know. I—I am nowhere, I think," 
she said, with hesitation. " I—I—oh, do not 
keep me like this I " There was a new note of 
anxiety in her voice. 

" Wait a moment," said the doctor. He 
turned to the mantelpiece, took down the clock, 
placed it on her lap, and clasped her hands 
about it. 

" Now," he said, in his quiet, tense tones. 
" You are in touch with that clock. I want 
you to go into the time and place when that 
clock had another owner—before your husband 
had it. Focus yourself upon it. Go into the 
room where it stands." 

The young woman's eyelids twitched flicker- 
ingly, but otherwise her rigid attitude was 
unmodified. 

" Yes," she said, in a slow and doubtful 
tone. " Yes." 

" What do you 9ee ?" asked the doctor. 
His lips compressed themselves firmly after 
the words, the muscles of his lean jaw stood 
out, in the intense effort of his will to keep 
his emotion under control, to avoid an uncon¬ 
scious suggestion of ideas. 

" I see a salon.* ’ said the young woman, 
dreamily, " a salon with French windows 


opening on to a lawn. There is a grand piano 
in it—and a young woman seated at 'the piano. 
She is dark—young—oh, she is very beautiful ! 
She keeps on looking at the clock—the clock 
is on the mantelpiece between two bronze 
statuettes. She is expecting somebody-" 

" Yes ? " said the doctor, crouching over 
her, his fists clenched in a spasm of supremely- 
willed self-control, his breath coining in the 
quick ga£ps enforced by that tumultuous 
beating of the heart he could not command. 
" Yes ?—Go on l " 

" She hears a footstep—she jumps up from 
the piano. A man comes into the room—a 
civilian. She throws her arms about him and 
kisses him. She leads h’m across to the mantel¬ 
piece and takes up the clock. She puts it into 
his hands—she is showing him something on 
the back of it, something written 1 They kiss 
again. They are in love these two—how she 
loves him 1 I can feel that—I can feel her love 
vibrating in me I " She paused, dreamily: 
" I know what real love is—and she loves him 
like that- 

" The man ? " asked the doctor, his eyes 
wild. " The man ?—describe him 1 " 

" His back is turned to me—I cannot see his 

face- Ah, he turns round. The man is— 

you ! " 

The doctor looked as though he were going 
to collapse. His companions watched him, 
fascinated, completely mystified, trying to 
guess at the drama their ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage hid from them.' He mastered himself 
with a mighty effort. 

" Yes," he said. " You have the place right 
—but not the time. Go on a year—more than 
a year ! Go on to the time when this clock 
passed out of that woman's possession 1 " 

" More than a year ! " she repeated, dreamily. 

" I—I must sleep—I cannot-" She was 

silent for a few moments. " Yes—yes—I see 
the room again. The young woman is in it. 
She is seated at a little table—writing. She 
looks up—oh, how sad and pale she is !—but 
she is still very beautiful. I am so sorry for 
her—she is so unhappy—and she is still in love, 
I can still feel it vibrating in me. She is picking 
up a photograph—she kisses it—it is yours 1 
—she kisses it again and again. Why are you 
not with her ? I feel that you are a great 
distance off—she does not know where you are. 
That worries her, because she loves you so." 
She stopped. 

"Go on," said the doctor, sternly. "What 
do you see next ? " 

" She puts away her writing hurriedly. She 
is frightened of something—someone is coming, 
I think—yes 1 The door opens—a soldier— 
no, a German officer ! Oh, she is frightened of 
him, but she is brave ! She stands up as he 
comes towards her. She draws back from him 
—he is between her and the door. He puts 
out his hands, tries to hold her— Ach ! "—her 
voice rose to a scream—" it is Heinrich ! " 

"Go on ! " commanded the doctor. " Go 
on! What do you see ?" His voice was 
terrible in its inexorability. 
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” Oh, no, no ! she whimpered. if No l 
Don't make me see 1 Don’t make me see I 
I don't want to—I don't want to— Ach, Hein¬ 
rich, Heinrich I ” Her voice came on a note 
of anguish, ” I cannot bear it 1 ” 

The doctor frowned at the rigid figure with 
closed eyes that began to sway slightly to and 
fro upon its chair- Her face was drawn with 
a su fie ring beyond expression. 

” Sec I " lie commanded. M And tell me 
what you see I ” 

* J Oh Ishe moaned ; " you are cruel—cruel ! 

I do not want to see ! I do not want to look I ** 

44 You must I 

M Oh ! ” Evidently she surrendered help¬ 
lessly. She commenced in a fatigued, dreary 
voice* ,f They are tlieie together—the two of 
them t That beaut if til woman—oh, 1 hate 
her now, I hate her ! : — Ach , Heinrich , have you 
forgotten me ? tw It was as if she called to him 

II He docs not hear me. 

His eyes are fixed on 
the woman.” She con¬ 
tinued in short, panting 
sentences uttered with in¬ 
creasing horror* " She is 
retreating from him — 
farther arid farther back. 

He is following her. Oh, 
sometlung terrible is going 
to happen—it is in the 
air—I feel it—sometiling 
horrible !—What ?"Ah, he 
is frying to kiss her ! My 
Heinrich ! Oil, how dread¬ 
ful, how dreadful! —Oh, 
don’t make me see any 
more—don't make me see 
any more 1 —He has got 
her in his arms—she is 
struggling. Oh. I can’t 
look—I will not look !— 

Oh, Heinrich, and I loved 
you so 1 ” Her voice fell 
from the scream of a night¬ 
mare to a plaintive moan¬ 
ing. M Oh, no more—no 
more I I can bear no 
more t ” 

” Look t—Look to the 
very end ! " 

The doctor's comrades 
shuddered at his aspect 
as he crouched over her, 
seeming as though he were 
trying to peer with her 
eyes into some scene of 
horror they could not even imagine. 

The young woman’s face was a mask of 
agony. 

JP Oh, you torture me/' she moaned, " you 
torture me—T see, and I do not want to see—- 
oh, I do not want to see--“ 

'* What do you see ? JJ 

" They are struggling together—she fights 
desperately —what a wild cat she is l He is 
pinning her arms to her sides with his embrace 
—she throws her head back, hack, to escape 
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him. Ah 1 She has broken away l She runs 
to the table. What is she going to do ? " The 
seer’s voice rose in acute alarm. M Ach t a 
revolver 1 Oh, no, no 1 " The ejaculation was 
a vehement and agonized protest, " Hein¬ 
rich ! Oh, leave her—leave her! No, he laughs 
at her as he follows-—and she is so desperate. 
Ah, lie has got her up in a comer—he has seized 
her again—she is crying out—it is a name—■ 
she cries it again and again——” 

" mat name ? ” 

” I hear it ! Jules !—Jules !—that is it— 
Jules l Oh, what a tone of despair l ” 

The doctor dosed his eyes and swayed- Then, 
mastering himself with a superhuman effort* 
he said, hoarsely 

i( Go on 1— to the end ! ** 

I cannot see plainly—they are struggling 
still. Ach ! the revolver! She has fired l 
l see the thin smoke in the air. What has 
happened ? He has her 
in his arms—he stumbles 
with her, Ach , she is 
dead! She has shot her¬ 
self. He stretches her 
out on the floor-—he is 
bending over her. Ach . 
Heinrich f Heinrich, you 
have broken my heart ! ” 
She wailed as if from the 
depths of a wretchedness 
beyond all solace. 44 You 
have killed my love for 
ever I I hate you I I hate 
you ! I sliail hate you as long 
as I live—I hate myself for 
having loved you ! Faith¬ 
less, despicable brute ! '* 

She finished in a tone of 
fierce vindictiveness, a re¬ 
sentment. at once horrified 
and implacable, of unfor¬ 
givable wrong. 

But the doctor no longer 
heeded her. Hands to his 
brow* eyes closed, he reeled 
away from her, 

'* Mon Dieti! Mon Die aI hl 
he groaned, "Marcellc, Mar- 
ceile! How shall I avenge 
you ? " 

He glanced at the now 
: dent and still rigid figure 
of the young woman Tears 
were tricklir.g down her 
cheeks from the closed 
eyes. Her trance was un¬ 
broken. She sat still nursing the dock. 

Then, with a deep breath, he drew himself 
erect. The jaw that expressed his powerful will 
set hard again. His tw p o companions looked 
with horror upon the dreadful pallor of that 
face from which two fierce eyes blazed. A little 
laugh, broke from him. It w^as a sickening 
mockery of mirth. 

Mes amis ! he said, ** You asked me a 
little time ago what I thought of the policy of 
reprisals. I a^k quwtion now. That 
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young woman, in a hypnotic trance, has just 
described to me, as though she had seen it acted 
before her eyes, the suicide of my wife. She 
killed herself rather than be outraged by that 
woman's husband. In her waking life the young 
woman is, of course, totally ignorant of the 
event. In her waking life she adores the memory 
of her dead husband as of a perfect and faithful 
lover. Now, in her hypnotic state, she loathes 
him—-her love has turned to bitter, jealous 
hatred. She despises him. In fact, she feels 
towards him just as she would have felt had she 
witnessed the scene that destroyed my life’s 
happiness. It rests with me to call her back to 
waking life, totally ignorant of her husband’s 
crime, adoring him as before—or to leave her in 
an agony of shattered love. Virtually, her 
husband murdered my wife. Her memory of 
him is the only thing that I can touch. Shall I 
leave it sacred ? Or shall I, justly, kill it ? 
What do you say ? It is a pretty little problem 
in reprisals for you ! ” 

His comrades stared at him in horrified 
astonishment. 

” But," cried the battalion-commander, " are 
you sure-? " 

" Look at her ! " replied the doctor. 

The young woman still sat rigidly upright. 
Her face was drawn with anguish. Heavy tears 
rolled ceaselessly from under the closed eyelids. 
She sobbed quietly in a far-off kind of way that 
was nevertheless eloquent of an immense despair. 

" She sees what happened ? " queried the 
captain, in an incredulous and puzzled tone. 

" Three years ago. She is looking at it now/' 
asserted the doctor. " She sees her husband 
bending over my dead wife. Come, messieurs , 
let me have your verdict ! " He seemed to be 
experiencing a grim, unhuman enjoyment at 
their evident recoil from the terrible problem 
he offered them. " I must wake her soon ! " 

" And if she wakes—knowing-? ” faltered 

the captain. 

" She will probably kill herself. She has been 
living in an intense love for the idealized memory 
of her husband. The revulsion will be over¬ 
whelming." 

The battalion-commander interposed. 

" But, mon cher —a suicide—that goes be¬ 
yond-" . . 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" Her husband drove my wife to suicide." 

" It is terribly logical," murmured the young 
captain, " but"—he glanced at the uncon¬ 
scious figure in its mysterious and awful grief— 
" one needs to be God to indulge in logic to that 
point." 

" And yet we are but men," said the doctor, 

" and the problem is there before us—must be 
solved at once ! In my place, what would you 
do ? " 

The battalion-commander rose. He went up 
to his comrade and looked him in the eyes. 

" Mon cher” he said, solemnly, " God forbid 
that I should ever be in your place ! I do not 
know." 

The doctor turned to the young man. There 
was a terrible smile on his lips. 
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" And you, mon cher Jordan ? " 

The captain rose also. He also read the hell 
in the doctor’s eyes. He shook his head and 
shuddered. 

" Mon ami ," he replied, " I should go mad." 

The doctor nodded grimly. 

" The terrible thing is that I cannot go mad," 
he said. " I am still sane. So you both decline 
the problem ? " 

The two officers shook their heads, not trust¬ 
ing themselves to speech. 

The doctor turned away from them and 
covered his face with both hands. He reeled 
to the mantelpiece, leaned against it. They 
saw his body shake in the intensity of the nervous 
crisis which swept over him. 

" Marcelle ! " he cried. " Marcelle ! If you 
are a living spirit, counsel me ! Shall I avenge ? " 

The watchers turned to the entranced woman 
as though involuntarily expecting a reply through 
her from that mysterious region where her soul 
was in touch with the long-past tragedy she had 
revealed. She still wept silently in that awful 
sleep which was no sleep. But no word passed 
her lips. Only the clock she held upon her lap 
struck one silvery note, marking the half-hour. 

At the sound the doctor turned from the 
fireplace and took up the clock. He gazed, with 
a passionate intensity, upon the inscription on 
the back. 

" Marcelle ! " he murmured. " Our love 
ceases not when Time itself shall cease ! Though 
you are dead, that still lives— that was not 
murdered ! I understand, my beloved, I under¬ 
stand ! " 

He put the clock gently upon the mantelpiece^ 
and turned once more to the rigid, waiting figure. 
His comrades watched him, spell-bound, keying 
themselves to deduce his decision from the tone 
of his voice when he should speak. His stem 
face was set in an unfaltering resolve they 
could not penetrate. He lifted her hand. 

, ** Gn&dige Frau” he said, and the level 
passionless voice gave no hint to those ignorant 
of the language of the purport of the German 
words which followed, " when you wake from 
this sleep you will entirely forget the hideous 
dream through which you have passed. You 
will never remember it, waking or asleep. You 
will think of your husband as you have always 
thought of him—faithful and loving. You will 
completely resume your normal life. You will 
not even be aware that you have slept. It will 
seem to you as if you had only just sat down in 
this chair. But when you wake you will present 
me with the clock upon the mantelpiece. You 
will feel an overmastering impulse to do this, 
and you will obey it.^Now," he wiped the tears 
from her face and blew sharply upon her closed 
eyelids, " wake ! " 

The two officers watched her, fascinated. 
Would she shriek ? What terrible paroxysm 
would be the expression of a heartbroken 

despair ? Or had he-? They held their 

breath. 

Her eyelids flickered for a moment, and then, 
with one deep sigh, her eyes opened. She 
smiled round on them. 
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“ Meine fierren ? *’ she said, in her voice 
of timid inquiry. Then, fixing her eyes on the 
doctor, “ You sent for me?" 

The doctor looked at her gravely. 

“ The Commandant desired me to assure you, 
gnddige Frau , that you need be under no appre¬ 
hensions during our stay here. We consider 
ourselves the guests of a charming lady and 
we hope to leave only a pleasant memory 
behind us.” 

His companions marvelled at the strength 
of will which could enforce so complete a nor¬ 
mality of voice and feature. 

The German woman smiled up at him, a 
pathetic little smile. 

” You are very kind, Herr Doctor—please 
convey my thanks to the Commandant.” She 
made a little movement which drew attention 
to her black dress. ” My—my husband in 
Heaven, if he can see you, will—will bless you/* 
Her eyes filled with tears. ” Please excuse me ! 
she said, with a pretty little gesture of apology. 
” His memory is all I have—I cannot help 
bringing him into every act of my life.” 

” Love need not cease with death, gn&dige 
Frau, ,” replied the doctor. ” One hopes that 
those we love still watch over us—though we 
cannot see them.” 

She smiled again. 

” He had no thought but of me, Herr Doctor, 
and I have none but of him—I see you under¬ 
stand,” she finished, in a tone of involuntary 
sympathy. ” You also have loved ? ” 

” Ja, gn&dige Frau ,” he replied, with a grave 
and enigmatic smile. “ I also.” 


Her eyes went past him to the mantelpiece, 
rested with a curiously fixed expression on the 
clock. Suddenly, as though moved by an 
uncontrollable impulse, she jumped up, took 
the clock from the mantelpiece, and thrust it 
into the doctor's hands. 

” Please accept this ! ” she said, appealingly. 

The doctor fixed his grave ©yes upon her. 

” Why ? ” he asked. 

She stammered, evidently at a loss for her 
reason. 

” Because—because I want you to have it 
—because I feel, I do not know why, that you 

have protected me from something-” She 

stopped, puzzled by her own words. ” That 
is absurd, I know ! ” she exclaimed. ” But it 
belonged to two lovers, Herr Doctor—you, 
who understand love, will value it, I know. I 
—I feel you ought to have it ! ” 

She left him standing with it. Then she 
turned to the other officers with her appealing 
little smile and bowed slightly in farewell. 

” Gute Nacht, meine Herren ! ” she said, and 
went out of the room. 

The doctor stared after her, his face deathly 
white. Suddenly his body broke and crumpled. 
He sank down to his knees by one of the chairs, 
still clasping the clock in his hands. 

” Marcelle ! ” he cried, his head bowed over 
his recovered love-token, his body shaking. 
” Marcelle I Have I done right ?—have I done 
right ? ” 

The battalion-commander touched his sub¬ 
ordinate on the shoulder. Both tip-toed silently 
out of the room. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 60. 

Narrative verse upon one side we see. 

And on the other lyric elegy. 

1. M eery, boredom, utter discontent— 

The word i* borrowed from the continent. 

2. A hill bereft of final letter v r cw : 

Thinking of metals—lead or zinc might do. 

3. Mine, mine, all mine! But still 'tis only fair 
To say that you may also have a share. 

4. A fore’gn seaport: any resident 

Dwelling herein will know that this is meant. 

5. 44 Laughter ” conveys a hint of what is near, 

And what the lady has is not sincere. 

6. The th rd of three. Another name he bore. 

That of a k ng two centur es before. 

7. R d ng and driving, both supply a key ; 

And wh te the horses surely ought to be. 

8. The first should quickly bring to mind his name, 

A city still commemorates his fame. 
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9. Here Youth among the flowers passed happy day 
Till wicked uncle nad his cruel way. 

10. A writer had two names; this was the first. 

King Louis was the other one reversed. PAX 

Answers to Acrostic No . 60 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor , The Strand Magazine, Southampton 
Street , Strand , London , W.C. 2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on March 11/A. 

Two answers may be sent to every light. 

It is essential (hat solvers, with their answers to this 
acrostic , should send also their real names and addresses. 


Answer to No. 68. Answer to No. 69. 


1 . 

A 

c t i u 

M 

1 . 

D 

r e a 

M 

2. 

N 

a u 8 i c a 

A 

2. 

A 

d 

O 

3. 

C 

a nc e 

R 

3. 

R 

ea so 

N 

4. 

I 


I 

4. 

W 

e ath ercocK 

6. 

E 

m d e 

N 

6. 

I 

nan 

E 

6. 

N 

o c t u r n 

E 

6. 

N 

os ega 

Y 

7. 

T 

a m a 

R 





Note.—L ight ?. Odysseus. Note.—L ight 3 . Re a son. 

Correspondents who write to the Acrostic Editor and 
deiire answers to their queries should enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope with their letters, and the A. E. will 
endeavour to reply. Lack of space makes it impossible 
to answer in print. 
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OUT 


Hie dreat Yftur Play 
came to be written. 


By ISABEL RAMSAY. 


HE BE 1 TER 'OLE," Why, 
tho name alone is sufficient 
io conjure up possibilities of 
romance and adventure and 
the fascination that inevitably 
attaches to the unknown and 
half-defined. Weave such a 
play around those three im¬ 
mortal Bairnsfather creations. Old Bill, Bert, 
and Aif, add clever dialogue, a touch of sentiment 
and occasional shafts of wit, and trenchant 
philosophy which reveals more than anything 
else the keen insight and human sympathy 
underlying the author's jocular spirit, and you 
have summed up the main factors which have 
made #i The Better 'Ole " the most successful 
war-play of its day. 

After it started on Its eventful career at the 
Oxford Theatre, on August 4th, 1917, “The 
Bettor "Ole" was played twice daily, for 
fifteen months without a break, before London 
audiences. At the same time it toured the 
provinces of England, and is still doing so, 
meeting everywhere with instant success. On 
October 19th of last year “ The Better "Ole " 

Digitized by 


was acted for the first time before an American 
audience at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York. Since then, owing to the unanimous 
praise of critics, plus crowded audiences, it has 
been moved to a Broadway Theatre, where it 
seems “dug in" to the extent of fulfilling the 
prophecy of a tw r o years' run made on the 
opening night by one of New York's leading 
theatrical managers. Old Bill is not satisfied 
with tliis* though, and audiences in Canada and 
Australia, at this moment, are listening to his 
stentorian greeting of " TJllo ” and wondering 
why Maggie doesn't exert her w'ifoly influence to 
the extent of making him curtail the length of 
his moustache, just as audiences throughout 
India no doubt did when he was in those parts. 
Old Bill and his boon companions, Bert and Alf, 
will complete their world-four with a visit to 
South Africa, by which time they will have 
appeared before audiences in nearly every part 
of the world—Middle Europe excepted ! 

Most admirers of the " Fragments from France “ 
cartoons {and who is not an ad mirer of his in these 
days ?) know that the very first (and unpublished) 
,r fragments * J were scribbled on the walls of 
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replaced by one better cal¬ 
culated to accommodate the 
more intricate creations of 
the boyish mind, now reach¬ 
ing to manhood's estate. 
There was an interval of 
some years, during which 
toy theatres were put aside 
in favour of the rigours of 
military training and life in 
a barracks, and, later, "the 
less harsh and uncongenial 
tasks devolving on an en¬ 
gineering student, * until, 
finally, in August, 1914, 
Bruce Baimsfather, with 
other members of that First 
Hundred Thousand, went to 
sit in the first primitive 
trenches ever made, in 
Flanders, ready to perfprm 
whatever feats of patriotic 
valour should fall to the lot 
of that most pathetically- 
unrecognized of all war 
heroes—a Second Lieuten¬ 
ant ! Little did he dream 
as he sat in the Flanders 
mud and struggled to survive 
the mental and physical 
agony of those first months 
of the war that, as a relief 
to the tension of suffering 
caused by his vivid imagina¬ 
tion and the horror of his 
environment, he would draw 
humorous sketches, destined 


A PAGE OF THE MS. OF THE 
FAMOUS PLAY. 

» 

billets and in dug-outs in Flanders, but 
few are familiar with the origin of 
" The Better 'Ole" or guess at the 
causes which led eventually to its 
being written. 

As a matter of fact, the very first 
seeds of i# The Better 'Ole" were 
germinated in the brain of a small boy 
when he was taken, nearly twenty years 
ago, to the Crystal Palace. Here he 
saw the miniature theatres and the 
quaint marionette actors who people 
them, and his quick, receptive imag¬ 
ination was fired to such an extent 
that he went home and, for many 
months afterwards, spent all his spare 
time building a toy theatre. This first 
effort was a crude affair, made of 
cardboard, odd scraps of tin, and a 
few accessories, purchased with what 
remained of a schoolboy's pocket- 
money after his inner man had been 
satisfied with pies and lemonade and 
other equally indigestible and necessary 
stimulants. Later it was discarded in 
favour of a more elaborate structure, 
which in turn was put on one side and 



HOW THE AUTHORS OF * THE BETTER 'OLE " COLLABORATED. 
bravm by Cap*. Bairm-futher. 
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Imagine a cosy room, a crack¬ 
ling fire, two forms shadowed 
in wreaths of tobacco smoke, 
and two heads bent in earnest 
conversation, with occasional 
long pauses of silence broken 
perhaps by the clink of a glass 
or the note of a 
bird echoing 
from tile outside 
stillness,and you 
have idea 

of the atmos¬ 
phere in which 
“The Better 
'Ole “ was con¬ 
ceived* Some¬ 
times the two 
coll aborators 
have sat night 
after night plan¬ 
ning anti altering 
a plot, making 
and rejecting 
ideas and re* 
placing old with 
new suggestions 



THE ELABORATE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION AT THE BACK 
OF THE STAGE, BY MEANS OF WHICH THE MOST ELABOR¬ 
ATE LIGHTING EFFECTS WERE OBTAINED * 

Photo GP.U. 


CAPTAIN BAIRNSFATHER AND HIS MODEL 
THEATRE* IN WHICH fl THE BETTER 
'OLE " WAS PLANNED AND PRODUCED IN 
MINIATURE. 

ultimately to bring him world-wide fame, 
and create a national character such as 
Old Bill, around whom he would one day 
write a play, which, during the course 
of a world-tour extending over several 
years, would be witnessed by millions of 
people I 

Fate, in her usual mysterious manner, 
had decreed all this, and, as a means 
to fulfilment, brought about a meeting 
between Bruce Bairnsfather—now re¬ 
moved from the ignominy of a Second 
Lieutenancy to the exalted position of 
Captain—and Captain Arthur Fliot. 

During a period of convalescing from 
the effects of a shelling received at 
Ypres, Captain Bairns fat her had written 
a short sketch, which had been pro¬ 
duced at the Hippodrome and applauded 
to the extent of seven curtains nightly. 
Following on the immediate success of 
his first effort at play-writing, a suggestion was 
made that he should write a full-sized play. He 
and Captain Eliot talked over this suggestion, 
and, immediately on deciding to exert their 
energies In the writing of a play, they packed 
their suit-cases and hied them to a secluded 
country house, wh*re they dug themselves in 
for the next few weeks, to emerge triumphant 
with a smile of satisfaction and frhc complete 
MS. of ” The Better ’Ole" 

Needless to add that the stimulants on this 
occasion were not lemonade and pies—but 
rather a goodly supply of Scotch and unlimited 
quantities of Gold Flake cigarettes. 


ad infinitum , and not one inspired line has rewarded 
their nightly vigils or marred the virgin whiteness 
of the blank sheets with which they started out. 
On other occasions ideas have been as thick as 
blackberries on a bush, and the difficulty ha & 
been to transcribe them fast enough. 

“ Old Bill was our main trouble/ 1 says Captain 
Bairnsfather (when you can induce this young 
playwright to forget his dreams of Art for a 
sufficient length of time to enable him to discuss 
his first-born), “The difficulty was to imagine a 
plot that it would be possible to weave round 
such a peculiar character as Old Bill—one 
his typically British temperament and many 
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little idiosyncrasies would fit, as it were. After 
endless- thinking and discussion Captain Eliot 
and I hit upon the romantic plot we wanted, 
and then came the question of making use of 
Bert and Alf as foils to Old Bill, working up the 
character of each of these modem 'musketeers, 
thinking out characteristic gags and by-play for 
each, and fitting them both into the general 
scheme of the plot. These were the principal 
and most difficult problems to face. Then came 
the necessity of impregnating the play with the 
proper atmospheric feeling of the life and con¬ 
ditions fared by the real Bills, Berts, and Alfs 
in the trenches I had but recently left; and I can 
remember how I sat for hours absorbing myself 
retrospectively in impressions of Flanders and 
other parts of the battle-front as I had known 
them during those first never-to-be-forgotten 
days of Hun hunting. In my mind the setting 
for the incidents which comprise 4 The Better 
'Ole ’ are laid around Armentidres, Bailleul, and 
Ncuve Chapeile. 

“ One point I was emphatic about, and that 
was the introduction of music and girls to add a 
touch of brightness to things. Finally Captain 
Eliot and I emerged from our country retreat 
feeling very much like undiscovered Pineros, 
with the fruit of our labours of the last few weeks 
safe and at hand, and an unbounded feeling of 
hope and confidence in our hearts. I must say 
this feeling wore off with alarming rapidity after 
we had taken our precious MS. to several 
managers, only to have it sent back to us, in the 
course of time—refused ! Fortunately, before 
giving up hope, we sent the script of 4 The 
Better 'Ole' to Mr. Charles B. Cochran, who 
read it, approved, accepted, and made arrange¬ 
ments to produce it forthwith. We then got 
Mr. Herman Darewski to write suitable music 
for the show (I always call what he did 
compose 1 Fragments from France music,' be¬ 
cause, to my mind, he caught the spirit of the 
* Fragments ' so well), and I set about designing 
the scenery and building a super model theatre 
in which to set it and catch the right effects that 
I wanted carried out on the real stage. 

44 Captain Eliot and I had already decided on 
having two acts and seven scenes, so it only 
remained for me to design the scenery for the 
different sets, mount them on cardboard, and 
try them out with , proper lighting effects in the 
new model theatre I built for the purpose. This 
one, unlike the earlier efforts of my boyhood 
days, I made on most elaborate plans, sparing 
no personal energy or expense in its construction 
so that I would be able to get the effects down 
to the minutest detail which I felt were so 
necessary to a perfect production. To begin 
with, I built the theatre on accurate 
lines of proportion, so that, looking 
at the stage from a distance of six feet, 
you obtained the same effect as you 
would by viewing an ordinary stage from 


the dress circle. The back of the stage I fitted 
with an elaborate electrical installation, so that 
I could obtain whatever effects of lighting are 
obtainable on a real stage, fitted in footlights, 
trap-doors, and arc lights, and built a grid with 
which to manipulate my model scenery. Th t 
work which all this entailed seemed endless, and 
Captain Eliot and I spent many hours discussing, 
planning, and re-arranging things before we felt 
sufficiently confident that our work in this 
direction was as near perfection as we could 
make it. 

44 Then came the hour for its production, and 
1 lived through the day of August 4th, 1917, in 
such an agony of apprehension and doubt that, 
if anyone had suggested withdrawing it even at 
that late hour, I would have gladly consented. 
I sat with my mother somewhere in the back 
stalls where no one would recognize me and 
strained every nerve to gauge the effect of the 
play on the audience. After the applause had 
died down at the dose of the first act I breathed 
freely. My instinct told me the play was a 
success ! After that I don't remember very 
clearly what happened. -I have a confused 
memory of the audience applauding wildly, 
cheers and speeches from the stage, what 
appeared to be millions of programmes being 
stacked up before me to sign, people crowding 
round me and stretching across rows of seats in 
order to shake hands with and speak to me. and 
honeyed words of praise and adulation to follow 
from the managers and actors responsible for its 
production. After it was all over I came away 
from the Oxford leeling intoxicated and half stupid 
with elation and the reaction that sets in after 
any period of intense strain, and crept wearily 
to the best of all 'oles for me that night—bed. 

44 I have since seen the first night production 
of 4 The Better 'Ole * in New York, when it was 
as instantaneous a success as the London pro¬ 
duction, and it again fell to my lot to have 
‘ greatness thrust upon me ' in the shape of 
cheers and deafening apjilause, autographing 
and speeches, and an epicurean feast at Del- 
monico's to follow. I was to have gone to 
Australia to father the production of 4 The 
Better 'Ole' in those far-distant parts, but 
serious ear trouble compelled my return to 
London and a consequent abandonment of this 
project . . . And I think that is all," concludes 
this modest young actor-playwright, with a 
gentle smile and a wistful glance at the easel on 
wdiich stands a hali-finished Bystander cartoon 
that you feel he is longing to resume work on 
and so lose himself once more in his world of 
Art and dreams. 

I'hc many people who have seen 44 The 
Better 'Ole" and loved it can look 
forward to seeing its successor, which 
Captain Baimsfather and Captain Eliot 
have just completed and which will 
be produced shortly. 
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WARWICK REYNOLDS 


YRIL GRAY suddenly awoke 
and seemed rather surprised to 
find himself in bed. The month 
was June, and as the quarter- 
light of early dawn was beginning 
to steal into the room, he con¬ 
cluded it was very nearly three 
o’clock. It was a wonderful 
awakening ; he had leapt from slumber as a 
water-nymph might leap from a pool. His brain 
was miraculously clear and sane. 

Then he remembered. It all came back to him 
like an evil cloud across a radiant sky. He had 
been ill—seriously ill. How long ? He hadn’t 
the faintest idea.. Days and nights had all 
merged into one vague continuity of suffering. 
For an interminable time, it seemed, his mind 
had been a jungle of fever-fancies—depressed, 
distracted, haunted by sinister fears and mean¬ 
ingless apprehensions. But now, with this 
sublime awakening, the illness had no doubt 
passed right away, and the shadows had left 
him for ever. He wanted to shout, to sing for 
joy ! 

His wife was sleeping heavily on the next 
bed—sleeping like one worn out with anxiety 
and too-long watching. He decided not to rouse 
her. Nevertheless, he wanted to sing—to sing 
a new song of his own composing ; for Cyril 
Gray was a young musician. On that day—was 
it last week, last month, or last year ?—when 
he was stricken down, he had been trying to 
compose a song, and it had haunted him through 
broken deliriums. He had tried to sing snatches 
in his sleep. But it would not come right, and 
it worried him. He could not remember the 
final words, but now, with this splendid awaken¬ 
ing, the whole thing was complete, words and 
music! Perhaps his subconscious mind had 
helped him. 

It had been a brilliant idea—this new song of 
his. He realized the uselessness of beating the 
old paths of song-writing. The man who is to 
win fame must discover something new and 
distinctive, and it struck him that (so far as he 
was aware) no one ha<j ever tried to set a sonnet 
to music. How was it, he reflected, that the 
most perfect form of lyrical poetry was not 
wedded to immortal music ? Surely the thing 



could be done. The octave was easy enough, 
and the mounting passion of the sestet, with the 
magnificence of the grand last line, should inspire 
the finest music. He had determined to do it— 
to do it well. He had wrestled with it for days. 
And now, spontaneously as it seemed, he had 
succeeded wondrously. He hummed the melody 
to himself as the room slowly grew into half-light. 

The words, too 1 He did not know where he 
had read them, and he had forgotten the poet’s 
name, but he remembered it clearly now. It was 
Tennyson Turner, of course. It described a 
little girl of three playing with a coloured globe— 

“ She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers * • • 

until she found the spot, a tiny island which 
was her home. She hailed it joyously, and then 
the glorious culmination :— 

“ And while she hid all England with a kiss, 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 

Cyril Gray exulted in silence. It was good to 
be conscious, to feel free and light, to watch the 
pale blue of the sky, to see the shadows dis¬ 
solving in the room. He felt as if he could go 
floating away into space, buoyed up by sheer 
happiness, and winged with his song. 

But a swift fear darted upon him. Suppose 
he should forget his dream-sonnet ? Forget the 
words, the melody, and those final chords I It 
was the easiest thing in the world to forget the 
gifts bestowed in sleep. They were clear one 
moment, and faded like a rainbow the next. 
Was he going to remember ? He hummed the 
tune again, beating time with one finger. He 
had got it still, complete and miraculous, in his 
clear brain. If only he had a pencil and score ! 

It was really important to get it down on 
paper. Would it hurt him to slip downstairs 
and jot it down ? Was he strong enough to 
walk ? The idea made him laugh. That was 
the marvellous thing about this sudden awaken¬ 
ing of his I He felt better than he had ever felt 
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in his life. He could run, or dance, or jump a 
five-barred gate. He almost felt he could fly* 

He slid from the bed and stood up ; and he 
was steady upon his feet. He slipped into a 
dressing-gown, and stole downstairs into the 
drawing-room below. The paper was on the 
piano ; he felt the pencil beside it just where 
he had left it ; and he sat on a couch close to 
the window in order to see. The room was still 
very dark. 

With a fierce joy he transcribed his melody, 
but he could not be 
sure of the chords 
till he had tried 

them. They w p erc 
unusual, and com¬ 
bined ecstasy with 
triumph. He went 
across to the piano, 
hesitating. Would 
it arouse Ills wife ? 

He thought not. for 
she was sleeping 
deeply. Quietly, 

then, he began to 
play, but in his 
enthusiasm forgot 
his wife, forgot his 
illness! forgot him¬ 
self, and struck out 
the rich, grand, 
final phrases. They 
were indescribably 
effective. He could 
have cried for very 
joy. 

Something hap¬ 
pened that moment 
that set his heart 
thumping violently 
and brought him 
back to his senses. 

His dream was shat¬ 
tered by a loud 
banging at the front 
door. 

" What can it 
be ? 11 he mur- 
mured, and went 
close to the dock 
to see the time. It 
was barely half-past 
three. The bang¬ 
ing was repeated 
impatiently. 

" The devil!'* he 
said. 

Going into the 
hall, his heart stood 
still. Through the 
stained-glass win- 
do w, he could per¬ 
ceive a dim* grey 
outline of a figure, 
while two eyes of 
intense and vivid 
green shone through 
the glass. He had 


never seen anything so green as those eyes* 
Like a man dreaming, he opened the door, 
and without a word the figure advanced, 
passed him, and entered the drawing-room. He 
closed the door and shivered. 

Cyril Gray was not a nervous man by tempera¬ 
ment, but that strange figure frightened him. 
A sense of uncanny fear drank up his senses— 
but he followed, 

** You wonder who 1 am," said a sweet 
voice, and there w F as a peal of laughter, like 

a rill of mountain 
water. 

I don't know 
you." he managed 
to gasp. 

The girl, for girl 
it w T as, was tall as 
himself. Her robe 
was of black velvet. 
Her flesh was like 
ivory. Her eyes 
wwe emerald green 
and lustrous. The 
light of the dawn 
was on her face 
as she smiled at 
him. 

Are you very 
surprised i " she 
asked, 

" Tm —I h m afraid 
I'm dreaming," he 
said. "I shall 
waken up in bed." 

fJ Wily, what is 
puzzling you ? " 

" Your eyes," he 
said, 

" Look at your 
own in the glass," 
she said. 

His own eyes 
were distinctly 
green—and shining 
like hers, 

" What does it 
mean ? Jl he mur¬ 
mured, half tb him¬ 
self. 

"Can't you 
guess ? " 

" Not I." (He 
shook his head and 
turned again to the 
mirror.) "I suppose 
something has gone 
wrong with my 
sense of colour ? 
Something to do 
with my illness, 1 
suppose." 

|H Your senses are 
dearer than they 
have ever been/' 

" Yes, I can be¬ 
lieve that/ 1 

can sec 
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better, hear better, feel more richly. Don't 
you find it so ? 

"Yes; now you mention it/’ 

" And you can work better. You can create 
with absolute ease. It’s simple as wishing. Tell 
me ^bout your song.” 

" What do you know about my song ? ” 

“ Ah ! Can’t you guess yet ? Suppose I was 
going past and heard you playing ? It is 
perfect 1 ” 

“ But look here. Excuse me for being blunt. 
Who are you. and what are you to me ? What 
does it mean ? ” 

'* It would be rather a shock if I told you, I 
fancy. You will find out for yourself in a few 
minutes.” 

“ But it’s all so queer and so inexplicable. 
Here am I in my own little drawing-room, 
talking to a stranger at half-past three in the 
morning I Am I dreaming ? Is this delirium ? 

I was ill, you know. Too weak to move. Last 
night I was worse, I believe.” 

” So ybu were. Much worse.” 

” Then, what has happened ? ” 

” Haven't you tumbled to it yet ? But tell 
me about your song.” 

” The thing has been worrying me for weeks 
—before I was ill. I have had it on my brain 
all along. The creative impulse was there, but 
I couldn't get it to take shape. It was chaotic 
and disordered. At the back of my mind was 
the impression, but somehow I couldn’t trans¬ 
late into music—couldn’t get the effects. It has 
been turning over and over in my brain, going 
round and round, altering continually, but never 
by any chance coming right. I woke this morn¬ 
ing, about half an hour ago, with the whole 
thing clear and finished. It was like an inspira¬ 
tion. I feel I could go on composing for hours 
without the least difficulty or fatigue. The 
obstacle has gone. It’s a wonderful sensation.” 
She nodded, smiling, and added :— 

” And still you don’t realize ? ” 

” I’ve realized myself. I’ve come into my 
own. Is that what you mean ? ” 

” Partly.” 

” It’s a marvellous experience, and a marvellous 

piece of good luck; but beyond that-” 

” I think you are the slowest man I’ve found 
so far.” 

She stood up and gazed through the window 
across the valley. The sky was getting brighter 
every moment, and fantastic mists were wreath¬ 
ing and coiling from the meadows. He stood 
beside her in silence, and a strange feeling of 
gaiety and youthful ness possessed him. 

” How do you feel when you look into that 
sky ? ” she asked. 

” I feel I could float up and up-” 

” Well ? ” 

" What of it ? ” 

She turned her weirdly beautiful eyes upon 
him and laughed again. 

” You funny boy ! ” she exclaimed. 

” This is a terribly funny dream 1 ” he mut¬ 
tered. 

” To go floating up and up-” she sug¬ 

gested. 


" Do say what you mean,” he begged her, 
growing impatient. 

” Go and play that sonnet again,” she replied. 

” Don't play it with your fingers ; play it with 
your soul.” 

” That sounds rather—rather banal,” he 
grumbled. ” A bit like Longfellow, or Tennyson 
at his worst.” 

He approached the piano, but hesitated. 

" My wife,” he said. ” It will waken her, and 
she’s exhausted, you know. Also, it might be a 
trifle awkward to explain.” 

” Explain ? ” she repeated, looking mystified. 

” Well, rather compromising for you — in 
the circumstances, don’t you think ? Consider¬ 
ing that I haven't the vaguest idea who you 
are. And—and it's not four o'clock in the 
morning I ” 

Please play. It might help you to see.” 

” I can hardly see the notes.” 

” You won’t need to see them.” 

” Perhaps not.” 

He struck the first chords, and began to sing 
—he could not help himself. He was carried 
away with enthusiasm and rapture. And, 
having begun, he went on with rising exultation 
until he attained the amazing climax. There 
followed an interval of stealthy silence, while his 
strange visitor stood gazing over the brightening 
earth. 

A movement was heard upstairs—then a cry— 
a long cry of anguish and dismay. 

” It's Cicely. She has suddenly missed me,” 
he said, turning pale, and he half turned to go 
upstairs. 

” Hadn’t you better go ? ” he asked, checking 
his impulse. 

” Stay here,” she said, quietly. ” Keep still 
and listen.” 

He sank down on the couch beside her. 

” She’s coming downstairs ! ” he said, springing 
upright. 

” Sit down. She won’t see us.” 

” She—won’t—see—us ! ” 

” Listen 1 ” 

Cyril Gray’s wife did not enter the drawing¬ 
room. She ran to the telephone in the passage, 
and rang up hurriedly, excitedly. 

” Is that Doctor Hamer ? Oh ! I’m Mrs. 
Gray. Will you come at once ? He’s gone 1 ” 

” Good heavens ! ” said Gray to himself. 
” Why does she want to call the doctor to tell 
him that ? ” 

His wife went on at the telephone :— 

” I was asleep, I must have dropped asleep. 
He's dead ! Dead ! Whatever shall I do ? ” 

" What’s that ? ” Gray exclaimed, turning to 
the strange visitor. ” So that’s what you were 
trying to tell me ? That's the meaning of my 
song ! I can't, I can’t leave her like that ! ” 

” You can’t choose now,” she replied softly. 

” I don't believe it 1 ” 

” If you could choose would you go back ? ” 

” Certainly, I would.” 

” And be unable to compose ? To go blunder¬ 
ing and fumbling for inspirations that will come 
right of thimselves ? ” 
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The visitor 
looked on him 
with eyes of sur- 
prise and in¬ 
credulity. 

"You call 
yourself an 
artist ? You call 
yourself a mu¬ 
sician 1 " she 
said. " No artist 
would allow a 
paltry thing like 
domesticity to 
stand between 
himself and his 
inspiration. In 
the bodily life 
you have to 
grope, stupidly, 
with clumsy in¬ 
struments. It is 
torment to have 
the creative de¬ 
sire, and yet be 
almost impotent 
to express it. 

The spirit is 
manacled, im¬ 
prisoned ; but 
now your spirit 
is free I Free I 
You can soar 1 
You can fly 1 
Come I " 

She grasped 
his wrist in 
enthusiasm, and 
while she spoke 
he felt himself 
surrendering to 
her spell. But a 
moment after he 
saw Cicely 
standing by the 
porch, staring 
with wild eyes 
towards the high 
road. An infinite 
love and sorrow 
filled Mm, and 
he turned upon 
his enchanting 
visitor. He w T as 
angry with her, 
and was about 
to make a fierce remonstrance. To his aston¬ 
ishment, however, she looked different’—more 
aerial, translucent, unreal. The brilliant splen¬ 
dour of her emerald eyes was fading, 

4 * Fm going back to Cicely/* he said. '* You 
can go away/* 

" As you will/* she replied, smiling faintly. 
" I would not persuade you against your will. 
On the one hand, there is human life with its 
struggles and agonies. On the other- rl 

■" I choose the human life." he snapped, 
abruptly. 


£3 


r I AM GOING BACK TO CICELY,* HE SAID, * YOU CAN GO AWAY/ 


The light was now beginning to fill every 
corner of the room, and the beauteous apparition 
was dissolving. 

Cyril Gray watched his wile for a few seconds* 
Her face was pale and drawn with a great pain. 
He did not go to her ; he felt it would be use¬ 
less. He knew'—-intensely he knew : —that at all 
costs he must return to the bedroom. On the 
stairs he turned dizzy, and his brain began to 
grow mazy. He almost collapsed in a swoon, 
but with ev*Hfy fibre of his being he struggled 
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Hamer a n d 
Cicely were 
standing over 
him, looking 
only half - real, 
like the lady 
with the green 
eyes when he 
saw her last, 

" Cyril T darl¬ 
ing I" said Cicely, 
tenderly. 

"I'm all 
right," he said, 
feebly. " I’m 
coming back to 
life again/' 

4i The crisis is 
safely past/’ 
said the doctor. 

" 1 finished the 
sorrnet," said the 
musician, 

" W hat's 
that ? " 

" He's ram¬ 
bling. I think. 
The sonnet -— it 
has been on his 
mind/ 1 

" Oh I I'm so 
relieved ! I had 
such a fright ! Pi 
" There's no 
cause for alarm 
now ( Mrs. Gray/ 1 
said the doctor. 

But I'll call 
again tow-ards 
noon. Let him 


He could hardly see now, but he staggered 
on. Three more stairs—two more—one more—’ 
and he reeled drunkenly. It was useless to try 
any more. But he must reach the bedroom ; he 
must reach the bed before he swooned away. 
In the passage he dung hard to the hand-rail— 
then he fell, and consciousness almost melted 
away. But he fought against it—fought with 
frenzy. 

The bedroom at last I He could see the bed 
vaguely, through a sick mist, and it seemed to 
him there was a figure lying there* It lay so 
still, terribly still; yet lie felt no fear. A strange 
longing, rather; a yearning that was like 
nothing else in life ! He reached the bed, drew 
back the clothes, slipped in, and fell deep into 
a sea wherein everything was lost. 

* * * * * 

Cyril Gray emerged some hours later. Doctor 


sleep as long as he likes." 

Doctor Hamer went out, and his wife returned 
to Cyril Gray. 

11 Please go into the drawing-room and fetch 
my sonnet/ 1 he said. " You'll find it on the 
piano/* 

44 You've been dreaming, dear," she answered, 
* 4 It can't be on the piano. I've put your things 
away/’ 

11 Please go and see,” he begged. 

She went-—to humour him. To her amaze¬ 
ment, she found that he was right. The score 
was scribbled in blacklead. 

He snatched at it eagerly, 

** Yes 1 " he said, excitedly. " lt*$ all right, 
you see 1 I wasn't dreaming after all." 

And he began to hum it over. 

It was all right, and with a beatific smile, still 
clasping Ms precious score, he slept like a child. 
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The True Story of a Secret Club of ‘Duellists 
now F^evealed for the First Time. 

By MICHAEL MORTON. 

Illustrated by S. Seymour Lucas. 


In the year 1830 the number of professional duellists in Paris—of ruffians who picked 
quarrels for the sake of fighting and who were little better than assassins—was so 
great that a band of young men formed themselves into a secret club, two hundred 
and fifty-one in number, took a large back room camouflaged by a cafe in front, 
practised fencing day and night for months, and then selected their twelve best men, 
together with their president, to challenge and fight these public bullies and kill them 
oft one by one. Their president. Count Joanes de Capaillan, himself a duellist, 
was a type of the immortal d'Artagnan of "The Three Musketeers"—tall, spare, 
wiry, not without a "touch" of swagger or panache. He and his twelve 
followers actually put down the gangs of the professional bullies in Paris. The 
society was kept so secre that its very existence remained unsuspected until long 
after it had broken up. Its records, however, were preserved, and it is from these 
that we extract the following account of the circumstances which led to the first 
duel fought by its adventurers, which is a typical example of its aims and methods. 


I.—A DUEL ON BOARD SHIP. 

THE FIRST AFFAIR WHICH “ LA FRATERNELLE ” UNDERTOOK TO REVENGE. 


A FRATERNELLE ” having 
been duly organized, with 
its president at its head and 
the twelve champions fully 
equipped for the fray, the next 
business was to ascertain who 
were the fresh arrivals on the 
duelling field with whom con¬ 
clusions could be tried. 

During the preceding year the family of 
spadassins had increased considerably, and among 
them were several whose sinister exploits were 
the talk of the town, when a new-comer appeared 
on the scene and concentrated public attention 
on himself. 

His name was Gustave Giraud, and he was 
a native of Martinique, where he had gained an 
unenviable notoriety for ferocity, although he 
was barely four-and-twenty years of age. 

He was a half-caste and a very handsome 
man, with a countenance whose expression 
gave no idea of the savage nature of his dispo¬ 
sition. On the contrary, he was to all appear¬ 
ances mild, affable, and inoffensive. The 
atrociously brutal deeds committed by him 



were, nevertheless, formal evidence of the 
falsity of his mask. 

As he was very rich he had surrounded himself, 
immediately on his arrival in France, with an 
amount of vulgar, ostentatious luxury that 
naturally brought him into greater prominence. 
That, probably, was his deliberate intention. 
In a short time the audacity of his insults, his 
rash duels, and his bloody victories made the 
young mulatto a terror, feared by all and a 
source of serious anxiety to the town. 

Gustave Giraud had scarcely set foot on 
French soil before he was placed by the members 
of la Fratemelle in their index expur gator ius. 
Unfortunately, they had not yet completed 
their six months' apprenticeship, and were 
therefore completely powerless against the out¬ 
bursts of the man who had been pointed out to 
them as one of the most formidable foes with 
whom they could possibly have to deal. They 
had received very precise information concerning 
him, for this man, cruel as a tiger, had found 
means during his recent sea voyage to render 
himself hateful and loathsome in the eyes of 
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Even his departure from Saint Pierre justified 
liis reputation, seeing/that he had quitted his 
native country in consequence of a duel in which 
he had killed his best friend, the only friend 
he had, and what happened on the voyage 
confirmed it. 

It appears that when he came on board the 
captain could not help confiding his uneasiness 
to several of the passengers, but they, all of 
them compatriots of Giraud, begged the captain 
to overcome his scruples, and receive Giraud 
as a passenger, because the hatred with which 
he was regarded in the Colony was so intense 
that his continued presence there would inevit¬ 
ably lead to scenes of extreme violence, and 
his departure for Europe was for the good of 
the country. 

Captain Ducasse, who was in command of 
the Dactole , was a good man as well as a good 
sailor. He yielded to these entreaties and 
received Giraud on board his ship. 

Dur&g the first few days of the vovage the 
young mulatto behaved himself very well, 
and appearances were ail in favour of the absence 
of anything disastrous happening, when one 
morning the sounds of fierce quarrelling were 
heard in the fore part of the ship. 

Gustave Giraud was engaged in a stand-up 
fight with a negro. 

The captain, who had never witnessed such 
scandalous proceedings on board his ship, at 
once rushed from his cabin to the scene of the 
encounter, but he was too late. In a moment 
of uncontrollable passion Giraud had seized 
the negro round the waist and had hurled him 
over the bulwarks into the sea. 

A cry of horror resounded from the lips of 
all the sailors who were spectators of the scene, 
and they would have flung Giraud overboard 
to keep the negro company if Captain Ducasse, 
who had fortunately preserved his presence of 
mind, had not immediately ordered a boat to 
be lowered. 

The sea happened to be calm, *and the negro 
was rescued. 

As might naturally be expected, this act 
of brutality was a violent shock to the little 
community assembled in the saloon of the 
sailing ship. The crew made no attempt to 
conceal the feeling of revenge which they 
entertained towards the man who could be 
guilty of such atrocity, and the feeling was all 
the . stronger because the sole reason of the 
quarrel was that the negro had riot been quick 
enough in getting out of the way of the mulatto 
when the latter was passing him. 

But when the authoritative voice of the 
captain was heard there was general silence, 
especially when that officer said in a tone which 
commanded obedience :— 

" Monsieur Giraud, as Commander of the 
Dactole , I order you to follow me to my cabin." 

No third person was present at this interview, 
but it is certain that Giraud, far from repenting 
of his brutality, or at all events seeking to 
extenuate it by acknowledging himself in fault, 
was indignant at the remonstrances of the 
captain, and without waiting for the interview 


to come to a fitting conclusion, rushed from the 
cabin in a towering rage. 

As ill-luck would have it, at that very 
moment M. Lamarque, a passenger and the 
master of the negro who had narrowly escaped 
a watery grave, was close to the companion 
ladder, and found himself face to face with 
Giraud just as the latter came furiously out 
of the captain's cabin. 

What passed between the two men nobody 
knew, but a quarrel at once ensued in which 
violent language was used on both sides. The 
passengers, male and female, hurried to the spot, 
and among the latter was Mme. Lamarque, 
just in time to see her husband receive a couple 
of blows full in the face. 

The vessel was but a week out, and the voyage 
on an average took two months. The painful 
situation of the unfortunate passengers, com¬ 
pelled to remain on board with such a wretch, 
may easily be imagined. 

A few moments after silence had been restored 
M. Lamarque went in search of the captain, who 
was in his cabin. On seeing him enter, still 
smarting from the insult he had received in the 
presence of ladies, M. Ducasse shook him warmly 
by the hand, but without seeming to notice the 
mark of sympathy, he exclaimed :— 

" Captain, in the name of my outraged honour, 
in the name of my family, I ask you to sanction 
an immediate meeting between M. Giraud and 

„ „ 1* 

me. 

The captain motioned M. Lamarque to a seat, 
and was silent. The situation was undoubtedly 
grave, unparalleled perhaps in the annals of 
duelling, as it must have been in the experience 
of the captain. 

If he had been in M. Lamarque’s place, Captain 
Ducasse would certainly have acted as he did. 
But it appeared to him a fearful, almost a 
monstrous, thing to let these men kill each 
other in mid-ocean, on the deck of a ship, under 
the eyes of the crew, and, sadder still, in the 
presence of a poor woman for whom the sound 
of a pistol might mean widowhood. All this 
seemed atrocious to the sailor who, in thinking 
of others, forgot all that attached to bis own 
responsibility. 

“ Captain, once more I implore you," repeated 
M. Lamarque, as he noticed the hesitation of 
the Commander of the Dactole . 

" Impossible," replied Captain Ducasse. 

“ Impossible, do you say ? " exclaimed M. 
Lamarque, rising abruptly to his feet. " Very 
well, captain, if you withhold your sanction I 
swear on my honour that within ten minutes 
I will blow M. Girauds brains out." 

And, outrageously insulted as he had been, 
he would have done it. Captain Ducasse under¬ 
stood this at once. 

" Be it so, then, and God help us ! " exclaimed 
the sailor. " Only wait until to-morrow. It 
cannot take place at once." 

" Why not ? " asked M. Lamarque. 

" You cannot fight under the very eyes of 
your wife." 

" I should think myself unworthy of her if I 
did npt pgjjht this v^ry day, an(| I should hold 
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her unworthy of me if she did not approve of 
my conduct. Rest assured, captain, my wife 
knows exactly why I am here with you. She 
is in the saloon with our child on her knee, 
she is waiting for me, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that she expects that I shall have 
wiped out the insult before to-night." 

He was right. Madame Lamarque, a young 
mulatto of four-and twenty, very pretty, and 
adoring her husband, was awaiting his return 
with her arms round their child, a charming boy 
of six, who was in entire ignorance of what was 
transpiring. The young woman was pale and 
downcast, but she had been brought up in a 
brutal school, and while fully aware of the con¬ 
sequences, she approved of the duel which her 
husband was seeking. To her, honour stood 
before life. 

Captain Ducasse was surprised to hear M. 
Lamarque speak as he had just done, but as 
he saw there was no other way out, he bowed 
to the inevitable. The request was merely for 
a prompt settlement of the conditions of the 
duel, which, in any circumstances, was to be to 
the death. 

All the necessary steps were quickly taken. 
The second officer of the ship was to act as 
second to Gustave Giraud, who was amazed 
when he was informed that M. Lamarque had 
challenged him to fight on the spot. 

" Are you really serious ? " he asked his 
second. 

“ Perfectly," was the reply. 

" There will be ladies present, then," said the 
duellist, with a smile. " Quite a full-dress affair, 
so we must not make any mistake. By the way, 
what weapons does that dear fellow, Lamarque, 
choose ? " 

" Pistols." 

" Pistols ! " replied Giraud, in astonishment. 
“ Tell him then that I shall kill him. I should, 
perhaps, not have cared to run him through 
with a sword, but at fifteen paces with a bullet 
he may rely upon me." 

“ We need not discuss that," said his second. 
" The choice of weapons does not rest with you. 
All I ask of you, as your second, is to be ready 
in a quarter of an hour." 

" I shall be ready." 

Whilst the second officer was arranging matters 
with Gustave Giraud, Captain Ducasse was 
seeing to everything and issuing stringent orders 
to his crew, who were one and all bitterly opposed 
to the mulatto. First of all, the sailors were 
drawn up in line along the port side of the 
vessel, with orders not to stir except by command 
of the captain. The negro, the involuntary 
cause of the fracas, had been confined in the 
hold as a precautionary measure, as it was 
more th~n probable that, if his master were 
hit, he would do something desperate to avenge 
him. 

The passengers were shut up in the saloon, a 
formality carried into effect by the captain 
himself, who put the key in his pocket. 

The young and courageous Mme. Lamarque 
had, by dint of entreaty, obtained permission to 
await the issue of the duel in the captain's cabin. 


which looked on to the deck, as she wishe<I 
at all hazards to be firsts at her husband’s side 
if he needed her care. 

After these precautions had been taken. 
Captain Ducasse, assisted by the second officer, 
loaded the pistols in the presence of the crew, 
and then, as the duel was to be fought on 
the larboard side of the ship, he tossed up to 
decide which of the two adversaries should have 
the choice of position. Gustave Giraud, who 
won the toss, chose the forward position. M. 
Lamarque had, consequently, to stand aft, 
against the poop. 

The distance was fifteen paces. The principals 
were posted, and chance was consulted a second 
time to settle who was to fire first, for at that 
period it was the custom for every combatant 
to take aim at his adversary as long as he chose. 
This time fortune favoured M. Lamarque, who 
claimed his right to fire first. 

It was a solemn moment, more impressive, 
more solemn than usual, because the setting for 
this dio na was so simple in its grandeur, only 
the sea and sky, and the sea scarcely moved the 
vessel on which these two men were about to 
fight to the death. The profound peace and 
silence seemed to give Nature’s tacit consent to 
the crime which two of God’s creatures were 
about to commit—a gale of wind and a duel 
would have been impossible. But no ! On that 
day the sea was dead calm. 

At last the word was given. 

M. Lamarque slowly lowered his pistol and 
fired. 

At the same moment Giraud seemed to seek 
some support, and his left hand clutched at the 
air. He then tottered toward the bulwarks, 
and sank down on a heap of old sails. He was hit. 

None of the crew moved. The second officer 
of the ship alone went to his assistance. Almost 
simultaneously the anxious and tear-stained 
face of Mme. Lamarque appeared at the door 
of the captain’s cabin. 

" He is dead ! " she exclaimed. 

" No, madame," replied the wounded man, 
in a tone full of vindictiveness. " I am not 
dead." 

On hearing these words the unhappy woman 
uttered a piercing shriek as she covered her 
face with her hands and fell back on the floor 
of the cabin in a swoon. 

M. Lamarque remained standing with the 
pistol, still smoking, in his hand. 

Giraud managed to support himself against 
the heap of canvas, and so standing, with his 
right arm advanced, he covered his opponent. 

" It is my turn now," he cried, as he fired. 

M. Lamarque fell, an inert mass, face down¬ 
wards on the deck. A stream of blood flowed 
from him. When he was lifted up he was a 
corpse. The ball, entering the right eye, had 
smashed his skull. 

It would be futile to attempt to describe the 
profound emotion with which this catastrophe 
filled the passengers. As may well be imagined, 
the remainder of the voyage was a succession 
of days each of which was, if possible, more 
distressing than its predecessor, but as this 
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4i ' IT IS MV TURN NOW/ HE CRIED, AS HE FIRED," 


narrative is merely intended to introduce the 
new duellist by means of a detailed account of 
the duel, there is no need to follow the? fortunes 


of those who witnessed it. Gustave Giraud 
completely reCoveiecl from his wound, and 
becanMjj | ]th|rpfafaah No wondei; 
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then, that from the moment he landed in 
France he was a marked man. 

The members of La Fratemelle did not 
lose sight of him, and a formal meeting of the 
committee was held, the result of which was 


that his death was resolved upon. Gustave 
Giraud was destined to be the first person 
against whom the Association decided to act, but 
he was a formidable foe, and before he was 
conquered some sad sacrifices had to be made. 


II.—THE FIRST DUEL OF “LA FRATERNELLE.” 


In these circumstances the Count de Capaillan, 
their President, who was devoted heart and 
soul to the Association, without further delay 
summoned a conference of the twelve champions. 
The meeting was to be absolutely secret, and 
the President only gave notice of it to the 
members of the Committee. 

On the appointed day the twelve duly appeared 
at the place of meeting and received the congra¬ 
tulations of the Count de Capaillan. 

It was winter—the month of December— 
and though it was only half-past three in the 
afternoon when they took their places in the 
room set apart for their deliberations, lamps 
had to be lighted. 

The consultation was in reality of deep import, 
its business being to select a champion—the 
particular member destined to provoke Gustave 
Giraud, whose death had been unanimously 
resolved upon. 

At the first word uttered by the President 
on this subject, the Committee rose to their 
feet as one man, and a dozen voices exclaimed 
at once and with equal enthusiasm :— 

44 I! " 

44 Excuse me, gentlemen/ 1 said the Count 
de Capaillan, 44 but in order to obviate all 
possibility of jealousy, this question must be 
decided by lot. If that were not so/' he con¬ 
tinued, “ I should demand the right of appearing 
in this first affair, but our rules preclude all 
preference, and we must comply with them/' 

A murmur of approbation greeted this de¬ 
claration, and when it had subsided the President 
continued :— 

44 M. de Mdriteus, you are, I believe, the 
youngest among us, and I will therefore ask 
you to act as secretary. Cut thirteen pieces 
of paper of equal size, write the name of one 
of us on each piece, fold them all in precisely 
the same manner, put them in a hat, and the 
name which I draw first from the hat will be 
that .of the champion. Are you all agreed ? " 

44 Yes, yes/* was the unanimous response. 

Whilst M. de M6riteus was engaged in his 
task, the sitting was interrupted for the time 
being, and the other members rose from their 
seats and indulged in conversation. 

When M. de Meriteus, having completed his 
task, handed to the President the hat containing 
the thirteen names, each one resumed his place 
in silence, and calmly awaited the result. 

When he had taken the slip from the hat, 
and was holding it up so that everybody could 
see it, a solemn silence prevailed. Each one, 
with his eyes fixed on the President, followed 
with extreme interest his most trivial move¬ 
ment, and at the moment when he slowly un¬ 
folded the paper, who knows but that some 
heart beat more quickly than was its wont, 



some breath was not momentarily held ? At 
last it was seen that the President was about 
to read the name. 

“ The lot has fallen on M. le Doux de Mon- 
tagnac.** 

Immediately all the members left their places 
and hastened to surround the man who was to 
be the first to confront the foe. Radiant 
satisfaction overspread his face as he pressed 
the hands stretched out to him and received 
the congratulations of his comrades. A brave 
heart and a sturdy arm had M. le Doux de 
Montagnac. 

44 Silence, if you please, gentlemen," resumed 
the Count de Capaillan, who presided over 
this strange tribunal with singular dignity. 
44 It now remains for us to decide upon the 
weapon preferred by M. de Montagnac, and to 
settle in what manner we shall lead our adversary 
to give us the choice. For, do not forget, 
gentlemen, that we fight to kill, and with men 
such as those with whom we have to do, it 
behoves us to profit by all the advantages 
which honour allows us. To forego them would 
be simply foolish. Will you, therefore, tell 
us, M. de Montagnac, which weapon you prefer ? " 

44 I have no choice, M. le President, but I 
think that with the broadsword I can hold my 
own against all comers." 

44 Then you must fight with the broadsword. 
As a rule Gustave Giraud chooses pistols, and 
consequently you must not provoke him. Ik 
is necessary—I must impress this upon you— 
that he should seek a quarrel with you. Yoo 
must see to this. According to his usual 
custom he will probably be at the theatre this 
evening. All you have to do is to secure a 
seat next to him.*' 

44 I vail see to it, sir, and I promise you that 
to-morrow I will be face to face with this swine," 
replied the young man. 

44 Very well," said de Capaillan, with a smile. 
44 I shall be there also/* he added, in a tone full 
of* meaning. 44 And now you are entitled to 
nominate your seconds from among the members 
of the committee." 

44 I have chosen my two friends M. Desaugnac 
and M. de Chasseneuil/'replied M. de Montagnac. 

44 Gentlemen, hold yoursehts in readiness for 
to-morrow. This meeting is at an end,” said 
the President, rising from his chair. 

Although the rules of the Association had 
been strictly observed, the proceedings of this 
important meeting were, as has been seen, 
exceedingly simple. 

From that moment the task of bringing about 
the premeditated duel devolved upon M. le 
Doux de Montagnac. He was barely five-and - 
twenty years of age, the bearer of a distinguished 
name, a very handsome man, and the owner of 
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one of the largest landed estates in his Depart¬ 
ment. The death of both hh parents when he 
was very young had early in life put him in 
possession of an income sufficient to have allowed 
of his having indulged to an unlimited extent in 
all the pleasured of his age. 

His disposition was kindly and mild, and from 
his prepossessing appearance and winning manner 
it was difficult indeed to divine that he was one 
of the most formidable of the Committee of La 
Fratemelle, 

It was nine o'clock when he entered the 
theatre. He made his way at once to the stalls, 
looked round about him, and as soon as his eye 
lighted on the man of whom he was in search, 
he proceeded to take an unoccupied seat by his 
side. 

Gustave Giraud, who had an unenviable 
faculty for creating a void around himself 
whenever he entered a place of pvsblic resort, 
and was fully aware of that fact, at first appeared 
completely astounded at the sight of this young 
man placidly taking a scat by his side. 

41 He must be a stronger" said the duellist to 
himself. 

But w hen, immediately afterwards, he recog¬ 
nized in his neighbour one of the young exquisites 
whom ho was in the habit of meeting in his daily 
walks abroad, he mentally added ;— 

" This seems to me to smack of audacity, 1 ' 

Meanwhile, the champion of La Fraternelie 


took a seemingly careless glance round the 
theatre, but he, nevertheless, did not fail to 
note that the members of the committee were 
scattered about the house, and especially in 
evidence was the Count dc Capaillan, who was 
enthroned in a prominent box in the balcony, 
triumphantly conspicuous in a costume which 
drew every eye upon its wearer, 

Dc Montagnac could not help smiling as he 
recognized his chief, and in truth M. de Capaillan 
presented an almost grotesque appearance. His 
attenuated figure was well-nigh lost to view 
beneath a voluminous apple-green coat of ante¬ 
diluvian cut, such as the boldest of eccentrics 
would not have dared to wear at that epoch. 

The collar of his coat, green, of the shade of a 
billiard table, was high and rolled, a formidable 
rampart such as was worn by the Generals of 
the Republican era, A frilled shirt of many folds 
overwhelmed in its sea of embroideries and lace 
a microscopic vest of canary hue, from whose 
pockets meandered a couple of pinchbeck chains, 
as conspicuous as they were vulgar. By way 
of finish to this costume, he carried in his hand 
a huge stick with an ivory head, largo enough to 
have served as a sign for an umbrella shop, lie 
looked as if he had dressed for a wager. 

The Count de Capaillan had evidently decked 
himself after this fashion intentionally. In any 
case he bore the u Ml versa! gaze without flinching, 
and degree uneasy 
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by the whisperings and smothered laughter around 
him. To all appearance he was unconscious that 
he was the cause of the merriment. 


Gustave Giraud, like everybody else* was 
amused by tbh £ oicsqu; apparition, and indulged 

in sorrin sotfc voc# reirs-kn irpop it* When the 
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curtain fell he rose to go out, and as be passed 
de Montagnac he said to himself in an audible 
tone :— 

" I must certainly go and get a nearer view 
of that ape.” 

” I beg your pardon, sir,” said de Montagnac, 
addressing him pointedly, ” but that ape is one 
of my intimate friends.” 

Giraud, wfio was more than surprised by this 
observation, looked straight at the speaker. He, 
however, kept his temper, in spite of his astonish¬ 
ment at the manner in which his soliloquy had 
been answered, and said, insolently :— 

In that case, sir, you should advise your 
friend to perform his monkey tricks elsewhere.”. 

"As a negro you should be more indulgent. 
The ape is probably a member of your family,” 
replied Montagnac. 

The word negro was perhaps the most insulting 
epithet that could have been applied to the 
mulatto, but considered as a provocation it was 
not sufficient. De Montagnac, though he w^s 
calm enough, was prepared for some act of 
ferocity. He was right, for Gustave Giraud 
sprang upon him, and, seizing him by both ears, 
he wrenched them as if he would tear them out 
by the roots. The young man gave a cry of 
pain which he could not suppress. 

The entire audience, who had witnessed the 
altercation but had not heard a word of what 
was said, were filled with indignation. De 
Montagnac, however, retained his presence of 
mind sufficiently to request Gustave Giraud for 
his address.. 

” There it is, fool ! ” said the mulatto, as he 
handed it. to him. “I look forward to killing 
you to-morrow.” 

" We ipiM see about that,” replied de Mon¬ 
tagnac, quietly. He then left the theatre, 
where everybody was loudly protesting against 
an act of Auch cowardly brutality. 

When M. de Montagnac reached the vestibule 
of the theatre his friends surrounded him. The 
Count de Capaillan was smiling triumphantly . 
and radiant with satisfaction. 

” Ah, Count ! ” said the young man as he 
shook hands with him, ” I have to thank you 
for this.” 

" I know it,” was the reply. ” Did I not tell 
you that I should be at the theatre this evening ? 
And did I not tell you to place yourself side by 
side with Giraud ? Remember, my dear friend, 
you had really no valid reason to be insulted by 
the wretch, and I feared lest in your impatience 
you would be the first to attack. That gave me 
the idea of dressing myself up in this costume, 
which my grandfather wore in the days of the 
Directory, being well assured that the elegant 
mulatto would make fun of the old rococo . But, 

I confess, I am sorry for your ears.” 

*' Oh 1 ” said de Montagnac, with a threaten¬ 
ing gesture. ” That savage act is his death- 
warrant.” 

At ten o'clock on the following morning the 
two adversaries and their four seconds met at 
the appointed place. 

■- 

- 


The duel was arranged with {he minutest care. 
The broadsword, or detni-spadon, as it was 
called in those days, was the weapon chosen, 
and the encounter was to be to the death. 

In order to obviate, as far as possible, all slight 
wounds, that is to say all wounds not sufficiently 
serious to stop the duel, each combatant wore 
on his right hand a fencing gauntlet reaching up 
to the elbow. 

They fought naked to the waist, and were to 
engage as often as they pleased. 

Lastly, if one of the combatants should be 
disabled by a wound from continuing the fight, 
he was to have the right to call his adversary out 
again when he saw fit, and so on until one of 
them should be killed. 

It was butchery, if you will, but such actually 
were the conditions of the duel. 

But as chance sometimes takes upon itself to 
enliven the gravest situations in life, so just at 
the moment when the two adversaries were about 
to confront each other, sword in hand, something 
occurred so comic as to appear almost incredible. 
In this case, however, the authenticity is 
guaranteed by one of the seconds. 

This, in a few words, is what happened. 

The meeting took place on a Sunday morning 
outside Bordeaux in a small wood which was 
traversed by a narrow footpath. 

The seconds had just told their principals to 
strip, and the order had been obeyed, so that 
they had only their trousers on when a group of 
peasants—men, women, and children—on their 
way to mass appeared on the scene. 

What was to be done ? In order to ward off 
suspicion a prompt decision was absolutely 
necessary. One of the seconds conceived a 
sublime idea. 

” Come along,” said he to his companion 
before the peasants could hear what he said. 
” Let us have a game of leap-frog.” 

The hint was taken at once, and principals 
and seconds without delay set to work like a 
parcel of schoolboys. 

Imagine for a moment the sang-froid of these 
men. In a few moments they would be doing 
their utmost to kill each other, and here they 
were, in order to save appearances, giving each 
other a ” back.” 

At length the peasants disappeared, Gustave 
Giraud and de Montagnac were face to face, 
and the duel commenced. * 

At the first pass M. de Montagnac received 
a thrust in the right arm. The blood flowed 
freely, but he was not disabled. Immediately 
afterwards, after making a feint at bis adver¬ 
sary's head, he recovered suddenly and ran him 
through the body. Gustave Giraud was wounded 
mortsdly. He made a futile effort to stand 
upright, and then fell senseless to the ground. 
Two days later he was a corpse. 

Such was the first duel of La Fraternelle 
-—the first of a series which only ended when 
every professional bully and assassin had been 
weeded out of Paris. 

Tigiinal from 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALMENT. 

CUo de Bronsart—a girl of twenty, unmarried, dark-haired, fragile, and beautiful as a dream — 
was one of four guests of Prince Seim on his palatial steam-yacht, the “ Gaston de Paris” CUo, 
one of the old French nobility, had no leanings towards the People. She looked on the lower classes 
just as she looked on animals, beings with rights of their own, but belonging to an entirely different 
order of creation. Consequently, when the vessel was wrecked and she found herself and two rough 
and sea-hardened sailors—Bompard and La Touche—cast upon the inhospitable shores of Kerguelen , 
sole survivors of the catastrophe, these views lent piquancy to her situation. Two or three days later 
she was walking along the beach one windy morning, facing the problem that shipwreck had put 
before her—a problem ranging from soap to a change of garments—when suddenly something sprang 
on her and flung her on the sand. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HELPLESS ONES. * 

T was the wind. The Wooley, 
which is the fist of Kerguelen 
suddenly clenched and hitting 
out from the shoulder of the 
great islands, now suddenly 
stormed about with foam and 
i veiled in spray. 

Half stunned, she twisted 
round, still lying, but fronting it now with her 
arm protecting her face. The beach had loudened 
up in thunder from end to end, but the yelling 
Wooley as it met the cliffs and howled inland 
almost drowned the thunder of the waves. 
Then it died down as suddenly as it had come, 
and the boom of the surf rose high, as the girl, 
gathering berselt together, got up and struggled 
on. 

She was no longer thinking of her hair. It was 
the first lesson of the school of Kerguelen. 
“ Here you shall think of nothing but the 
moment, of the ground beneath your feet, of 
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the bite you put in your mouth, of the rock 
that stands before you.” 

When she reached the cave, with her petticoats 
threshing about her, she was met by the two men, 
and as she came up to them La Touche was 
cursing the wind. The Wooley had all but_ 
blown him dow r n, too. He had got up sooner 
than Bompard, and had received the full force 
of it “in the pit of the stomach.'* He seemed 
to look on it as a personal matter affecting him 
alone. 

He turned into the cave, and they fetched out 
the can of beef they had opened yesterday, 
some biscuits, and a water breaker, afid, sitting 
at the cave mouth, they ate just as the men of 
the Stone Age ate, with the palms of their hands 
for plates and their fingers for forks. They spoke 
scarcely at all. The ill-humour of La Touche 
seemed like a contagious disease ; even Bompard, 
the imperturbable, seemed glum. 

It was the girl who broke the strain. 

Suddenly she begarsi to speak, as if giving 
voice to carefully thought-out ideas. Yet what 
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she said was absolutely spontaneous, the result 
of a quick, educated mind suddenly grasping 
the essentials of their position, suggestion 
breeding suggestion. 

" We want food, for one thing; our provisions 
won't last for ever." 

" There’s rabbits enough.” said Bompard. 
“ Remember those rabbits we saw running out 
on the beach last evening ? ” 

” I can snare rabbits all right,” said La Touche, 
” but where's the wire to make snares with ? 
See; we're caught everywhere.” 

” Wait,” said Bompard. 

He got up and went down to the boat, hunted 
in one of the lockers, and returned with a spool 
of wire. 

He flung it at La Touche. 

“ There's your wire,” said he. 

Clio's eyes brightened; the spool of wire 
seemed to her a fruit suddenly born from her 
words. She had accomplished something; it 
was perhaps the first real accomplishment in 
her life. 

” Where did you get it from ? ” asked La 
Touche. 

” The forward locker,” replied Bompard. 

” Are there any other things in the locker ? ” 
asked the girl. 

” Oh, man Dieu, yes,” replied the old fellow. 
” There's a lot of truck, but it’s no use to us.” 

” Let’s go and see,” said Cl 60. She rose up 
and came down the beach followed by the others. 
The wind from the mountains had died away, 
but the sea torment remained, and, though the 
tide was beginning to ebb, the spray of the waves 
almost reached the boat. 

It had been listed to one side by the Wooley, but 
was undamaged, and the forward locker was still 
open as it had been left by the careless Bompard. 

It was one of the boats used for fishing and 
deep-sea work, hence the contents of the locker : 
a fisherman's knife in its sheath with belt, a 
paternoster, invaluable for the fathoms of 
fishing-line attached, a small American axe 
with the head vaselined, a canvas housewife 
with sail-needles, a few darning needles and 
some pack thread, and a number of odds and 
ends, including some extra heavy lead sinkers. 

Bompard looked on apathetically, and La 
Touche stood with his hands in his pockets, as 
the girl fished the things out one by one, placing 
them, some on the sands and some on the 
thwarts of the boat. 

The things seemed to have no interest for the 
men ; accustomed all their lives to being looked 
after as far as shelter and food were concerned, 
they seemed absolutely helpless in front of new 
conditions. Men are like that, especially men 
of the people, and when you read of Crusoes and 
their wonderful doings on desert islands you 
read Romance. 

The quick, trained mind of the girl seemed to 
see clearly where they could scarcely see at all. 
She had imagination, and she was a woman— 
that is to say, a being more gifted than man, 
with prevision in affairs purely material. 

Bompard did not see any use in the axe, and 
said so. The girl, with her hand resting on the 


gunwale of the boat, stood like a housekeeper 
trying to explain to a mere male creature the 
use of some household implement. 

” We will want a fire, and an axe will chop 
wood,” said she. 

” Aye, and where are you to get the wood ? ” 
asked La Touche. ” There's not a tree on this 
blessed place, nor the sign of one.” 

“ Well, we shall have to look—there may be 
trees inland, there’s sure to be bushes of some 
sort—anyhow, we will take these things up to 
the cave, they will be safer there.” 

The baling-tin of the boat caught her eye; 
she included it amongst her prizes. 

This baling-tin, like a psychological instru¬ 
ment, exhibited the mind of Bompard as though 
that said mind had been scooped out and placed 
in it. 

To him it was a baling-tin; here there were do 
boats to be baled out—where was the use of it ? 

To the woman it was a possible pot to boil 
things in if they could get a fire and things to 
boil. 

She explained, and Bompard saw the light. 
La Touche saw it, too, but promptly pointed 
out that they had no fire and nothing to boil. 
He seemed to find an odious satisfaction in the 
fact, a satisfaction which Bompard faintly 
reflected, and for a moment the girl seemed to 
glimpse in the two men a lethargy of mind 
almost unthinkable. A lethargy and laziness, 
mulish, and kicking at anything that disturbed 
it—that actually fought against betterment 
because betterment meant exercise of intellect 
and action. 

CI60, standing and shading her eyes, looked 
away up and down the beach as though measuring 
its possibilities. 

Then they brought the things up to the cave, 
and the men lit their pipes. 

“I’m sure there must be lots of fcod to bfe 
found here on the beach,” said she. ” Then 
there is a big break in the cli Js lower down that 
seems to lead inland. I think the best thing we 
can do is to start now and hunt about and see 
what we can find. You two can go inland, and 
I will go along the beach. It's absolutely necessary 
to find some sort of food, and wood to make a 
fire.” 

The smokers were disposed to argue. 

But a will was at work stronger than theirs, 
and presently, tapping out their pipes, they 
rose up. 

The cliff break was a narrow gully piercing 
the basalt and bending upon itself ; here they 
parted, the men striking up the gully, and the 
girl continuing her way along the beach. 

* ” And be sure to look out for some wood,', 
she cried after them ; ” any sort of wood.” 

” Aye, aye,” said Bompard, ”we'll be on the 
look-out right enough.” 

Then they vanished, and she pursued her way 
alone, picking up things as she went, turning 
over shells and thinking of her companions. 

The wind had fanned up again to a strong 
breeze, but the sound of the surf had fallen 
with the receding tide, and the stretch of wet 
sand below high tide-mark was strewn with 
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huge k e1p - 
ribbons, masses 
of seaweed, 
shells, all 
empty, cuttle¬ 
fish bones, and 
star-fish. 

Then she saw 
the penguins, 

She had not 
noticed them 
before. They 
were drawn up 
in long lines at 
the base of the 
cliff, and the 
sight of them 
destroyed the 
sense of desola¬ 
tion which was 
oppressing her. 

She watched 
them for a 
wtule, and then 
went on. She 
had no time to 
waste; the 
thought of 
coming back 
empty - handed 
after alt her 
talk to the men 
pursued her* 

She was look¬ 
ing for food and had found none—nothing 
but the star-fish. 

She had neared the rock surface now 
that stretched away level and smooth, 
broken by cracks and pot-holes and strewn 
here and there with weed. 

It was like looking at Silence herself, silence 
set off and explained by the beach noises, the 
sound of the surf, the calling of the terns, the 
mewing of the great white gulls. 

She saw Kerguelen as it is, as it was, as it 
ever will be. Standing there alone, she saw it 
for the first time in all its utter nakedness. ] 
no food were to be found on the busy l>each. 
what food could be found in that carved, silent, 
cruel land where not a single tree showed in all 
the miles of desolation ? 

Where the sand met the rocks a huge 
conical stone- stood with a gull roosting on its 
top, and just as a person fixes on some object 
as the limit of their walk, she determined to go 
as far as this stone and then turn back. 

As she drew close to it the gull flapped its 
wingLi and flew away, and she saw that the thing 
was not a stone, but the figure-head of a ship, 
the form of a w'oman with ample brcasts, broken 
and scarred by yearn of weather. The arms were 
gone, but the great face remained almost in its 
entirety, staring away across the sands and 
the sea. 

It had once worn a crown, but the crown was 
broken away all but a little bit on the left side 
of the head, and it had an appearance of life 
that almost daunted the girl as she stood looking. 


** AS SHE DREW CLOSE TO IT SHE SAW THAT 
THE THING W'AS NOT A STONE, BUT THE FIGURE¬ 
HEAD OF A SHIP, THE FORM OF A WOMAN*' 

jvatching it and listening to the singing sound 
of the beach echoes and the mewing and crying 
of the gulls. 

Then, as she moved closer, her foot struck on 
something half buried in the sand. It was a 
baulk of timber; ship's timber was all about, 
sanded over, and in places half uncovered. 
Here was firewood enough for twenty years. In 
the figure-head alone there was enough to supply 
their wants for a long time *to come. 

She sat down to rest on a projecting piece of 
this timber near the figure. Close up to it like 
this it lost its touch of life and became simply a 
block of wood, isnd ir&m this point she could 
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stretching away and away to the Lizard Point 
with the foam breaking around it and flown 
about by the never-resting gulls. 

She had come nearly three miles, and she had 
found something worth finding by just keeping 
on. 

. She rose up, and before starting back she 
glanced inland towards the mountains across the 
broken country. 

Then she shaded her eyes. 

Beyond the fringe of the beach, and amongst 
the high broken rocks, stood a cross. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE CROSS. 

The thing itself startled her less than the fact 
that she had not seen it before. It was as 
though it had been put up whilst she sat to rest. 

It was so striking, so palpably evident, that 
anyone coming along towards the figure-head 
as she had done must have been attracted by 
it. To verify this she walked a few yards away, 
and even as she did so the cross vanished, shut 
out from sight by the rock to the left of it. 
Only from the point of view of the figure-head 
could it be seen. 

It was as though the beach had tried to 
frighten her again. 

She came towards it, noticing, as she came, 
the shortness of the .arms. It was less a cross 
than a sign-post—a sign-post raised on a mound 
of small rocks. It was tarred to preserve it 
from the weather ; from the left limb close to 
the post a metal box was hanging by a wire, 
and on the post itself, a few feet from the base, 
there was a plate of galvanized iron nailed to 
the wood. On the plate were stamped some 
words. 

She stepped up on the mound and read : 
“ KESTREL EXPEDITION. CACHE I. 
DON'T DISTURB. 19— 

The date was three years back. 

The cache, whatever it might be, was under 
the mound; also, this thing had evidently 
nothing to do with the wreck, for the embossed 
metal plate must have been prepared in some 
civilized country for the purpose to which it had 
been put. 

She reached up and tried to detach the box, 
and, pulling on it, brought down the slat of 
wood that formed the arms of the cross, the 
nails that had held it having rusted away. , 

Then, having detached the box, she examined 
it. It was an ordinary sailor's tobacco-box. 
She pressed the spring, opened it, and found a 
piece of paper folded in four, and inscribed as 
follows, the writing done with a purple indelible 
pencil :— 

Opened the each. 

Took nuthing out. 

Stuck in som extry goods. 

Put the ship about. 

To any one that finds it in this darned hole . 
Sam Slocum, 

Master Mariner. Thresher 19—. 

Then, as an afterthought *— 

Keep up your spirits . 

The date was a year after the date on the 
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post. The cache had not been visited evidently 
since then. 

She walked round the mound to a spot where 
the covering rocks had fallen away a bit, and, 
going down on her knees, began pulling them 
apart and carrying them off one by one, dump¬ 
ing them a few yards away. Her rings hindered 
her, and, taking them off, she put them in the 
tobacco-box and the box in her pocket. Under 
the rocks lay a covering of sand. She fetched the 
arm of the cross, and scraping away at the sand 
came upon something hard. It was the end of 
a barrel. Then she stood up, flushed with her 
w’ork—and satisfied. 

The stores were there, whatever they might 
be, and with the help of the two men .they 
could easily be uncovered. The question whether 
they would be of any use after all the years they 
had lain there occurred to her, but she put it 
aside. They would soon see. 

Then she started back for the caves, taking 
the slat of wood with her as a trophy. 

When she reached the caves the men had not 
yet returned ; leaving the slat of wood leaning 
against the cliff, she came down to the boat and 
stood for a moment looking Ttt the sea. The 
tide was far out now and coming in again, the 
sea had fallen to a gentle, glassy swell, and the 
. treacherous wind had died aw r ay to a faint 
breeze. Out there where the waves were coming 
in and at the limit of the sands rocks w T ere un¬ 
covered : shaggy, black rocks that seemed covered 
with fur. She came down to them and found 
that the fur was a coating of mussels. Here was 
another find. She began to pick them, and then, 
running back to the cave for the baling-tin, filled 
it to the brim, and placed it in the boat. Having 
done this, she sat down with her back to the 
boat to rest and wait for the men. 

Her hands went up to her hair and began to 
arrange it as best they could. Had she been 
alone on the beach she would have taken the 
pins out and left it loose for the winds to comb 
and blow about, but the thought of the men 
prevented her. She did not like the idea of 
them seeing her going about with her hair dowm ; 
after her experiences in the boat it seemed 
absurd to quibble over a thing like this, and she 
tried to argue with herself without avail. It 
seemed to her that if she went about in nigligd 
like that she would lower herself. How ? There 
was nothing unwomanly in flowing hair, there 
was nothing indelicate. No, but women of her 
class never appeared before men in that fashion 
—she would lower herself socially. 

A fool would have laughed at her, holding 
that amidst castaways there was no such thing 
as social position, and, though fools are not 
inevitably wrong in their opinions, he would 
have been wrong. 

Though Bompard and La Touche had dropped 
the “ mademoiselle " in addressing her, they 
treated her since landing with a certain respect 
w’hich would have been wanting had she been a 
woman of their own class. 

The class difference held, and was a greater 
protection to her than anything else. In their 
eyes she w’as not B, woman, but a lady, a fact that 
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chilled familiarity, or worse, and, with the aid 
of her superior intelligence, gave her authority. 

She felt this instinctively, and determined 
that at no time and in no manner would she 
allow her position to degrade. 

Then, having done what she could to her hair, 
she took the rings from the tobacco-box and put 
them on. She would have much preferred not to 
have worn them, they irritated her; but they 
were part of her insignia and she put them on. 

A shout caused her to turn* It was the men. 
They were coming along the beach from the 
break in the cliffs ; Bompard leading, La Touche 
lagging behind. 

Bompard was carrying something under his 
arm. It was a Kerguelen cabbage. La Touche 
carried nothing. 


i CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CACHE. 

When she lay down that night on the hard sand 
with the sailcloth beneath her head, she could 
not sleep. The wretchedness of having to lie 
down fully dressed, of being unable to change 
her clothes, fell on her like a blight. 

She lay fighting the problem. It was impos¬ 
sible to go on like this; one might live with 
little food, but to live always, without undressing 
and changing one’s things was impossible. This 
problem was insoluble, or seemed so. Then she 
found a half-solution. She would discard her 
stockings and under garments, make a bundle 
of them, and put them under the sailcloth ; she 
would not wear them again. She would suffer 
from cold ! N9 matter, anything was better than 
that feeling of being fully dressed always. The 
weather* besides, was fairly warm. She would 
learn to. do without shoes as well as without 
stockings. She would have to go about without 
shoes or stockings. She thought of the men. 
Strangely enough, the thought of going about 
without shoes or stockings seemed less repulsive 
to her than the thought of going about with 
her hair loose. 

As she lay revolving this business in her mind 
the whale birds, flitting about in the darkness 
outside, suddenly ceased their crying, and through 
the silence came a vague mysterious sound that 
deepened into a humming like the drone of a 
gigantic top ; the humming became a roar, the 
roar of rain. Rain-falling in solid sheets, coming 
across the land like a moving Niagara, now taking 
the beach and now the sea. Never had she 
heard such rain as this, falling in the black and 
utter darkness. The shelve of the beach saved 
the cave from being flooded and the beetling of 
the cliff kept it dry, but it could not keep out 
the rain smell, the raw smell of Kerguelen 
carried from inland. Then after a bit the first 
great onslaught slackened. 

The girl raised herself on her elbow ; then she 
rose and cast off the oilskin coat that had served 
for a blanket. She undressed in the darkness, 
made a bundle of her stockings and her Jaeger 
underclothes, and placed them beneath the 
sailcloth ; then, removing the comb from her 
hair and letting it fall, she came out into the 
blackness and stood in the torrential rain. 
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It beat on her head and shoulders and breast, 
it cascaded down her limb6, soothing as the hand 
of mesmerism, refreshing, delightful beyond 
words. Then she came back into the cave and, 
finding some cotton-waste they had saved from 
the boat, dried herself as well as she could, 
dried her hair and twisted it into a knot, put 
on her blouse, coat, and skirt, and covered 
herself with the oilskin. 

/ She had solved the question of a bath and 
change of clothes, at least, for the moment—the 
discomfort of the rough tweed of the skirt 
against her unprotected limbs, of the hard bed, 
of the sailcloth pillow, with its vague smell of 
canvas and jute, all these were nothing to that 
other discomfort. These were physical, that 
was psychical. 

She fell asleep and slept till long after dawn. 
When she came Out the rain had ceased, and, 
through air fresh as though from the hand of 
Creation, vast clouds were rolling away towards 
the islands over a blue-green sea. 

She had told the men of the cache overnight, 
and, to her wonder, the thing had interested 
them, and this morning, when they had finished 
their biscuits and beef, she found not the slightest 
difficulty in making them-start. 

She put on her boots for the journey, and then 
they strolled along the beach in the usual order, 
CI60 first, the two others following. The figure¬ 
head when they reached it held them entirely in 
its spell. 

She oould scarcely tear them away. They 
discussed it from every point of view', argued 
over it, pondered over it, and were only brought 
to their senses by a hint that it would have to 
be chopped-up for firewood. 

Then, when they reached the cache, .there 
was another long pause for discussion, the 
two sitting down to smoke whilst they talked 
it over. 

It was not till she set to work pulling more 
stones away that they began to get busy, then, 
when once started, they laboured like negroes. 
The glimpse of the barrel end seemed to inflame 
them, but indeed they did not want even that, 
for the business they had set their hands to had 
all the fascination of treasure-hunting mixed 
with the thrills of house-breaking. Here was 
" stuff," plunder of some sort, who could tell 
what ? 

An hour and a half of labour brought them 
sweating to the end of the business, and the 
presiding gulls saw exposed to the light of day 
two big barrels, two long cases, and an amount 
of canned meat and vegetables enough to stock 
a small shop, also a harpoon of the old type, and 
two shovels placed by the long cases. Then, 
after a rest of half an hour, the barrels were 
sampled. One contained flour, the other blankets 
and men’s clothes: sweaters and coats and 
trousers. One of the long cases contained 
kitchen utensils and tin cups and plates, also 
knives and forks and spoons. 

The other contained " comforts," tea and 
coffee and sugar in sealed tins, some rolls of 
tobacco, drugs, and a few surgical instruments 
— all the equipment, in fact, necessary for an 
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they should move their abode right up to the 
cache. 

CI60 pointed out that there were no caves 
here, so, unless they moved the caves as well as 
their belongings, they would have nowhere to 
sleep in. 

" I think the best thing we can do/' said she, 
"is to take what we want and then cover up 
the rest till we want some more." 

“ Put the stuff under the rocks again ? ” asked 
Rompard. 

“ Yes." 

“ Mon Dieu / " said La Touche. 

It was not what he said, but the way he said 
it, that angered the girl. 

La Touche was a problem in her mind. She 
could understand Bompard, but she could not 
quite understand La Touche. It seemed to her 
that he was one of those people who, without 
much intelligence, yet, or perhaps because of 
that fact, make fine centres of rebellion. She 
could fancy him leading a mob to tear down 
something that vexed him, and everything 
seemed to vex him at times. 

But though she was not clear about La Touche, 
she was quite clear about herself, and she was 
determined to be his master. She felt instinc¬ 
tively that he was the leader of Bompard, and 
that Bompard alone would have been a much 
better individual in many respects. 

“ There is no use in saying * Mon Dieu / " said 
she; " the thing has to be done. The gulls and 
the rabbits will ruin everything if we teave 
things about. Come, Bompard." 

Bompard rose up at the order, and began to 
assist in sorting out the things they were to 
take back with them. Then La Touche, not to 
l>e out of the business and perhaps ashamed of 
himself, or of his position as an idler, joined in. 

Had she given the order direct to him he might 
have revolted ; she had conquered^him for the 
moment none the less. 

First they began to sort out the things to be 
kept for immediate use. A saucepan, three tin 
cups, three tin plates, knives and forks, the 
teapot and kettle, a canister of tea, sugar, and 
salt. The canned stuff, including cans of 
vegetables, CI60 left untouched. She deter¬ 
mined to keep it in reserve and depend upon 
the cabbage plants, one of which Bompard had 
brought back yesterday. 

Then came the question of the flour ; that, 
too, must be kept in reserve, and the opening 
they had made in the top of the barrel closed 
up properly. This operation took time, and was 
conducted with a good deal of grumbling, which 
fell on deaf ears. The thing was done, and that 
was the main thing. Four blankets were taken 
from the other barrel, and that, too, was closed. 
Then with the shovels the whole lot was sanded 
over and the rocks replaced, the girl helping in 
the work as well as directing. 

When everything was finished they made 
three bundles, using the blankets as hold-alls, 
and started back. 

It was now noon and the breeze that had been 
blowing ever, since dawm had died away, but 
ereat clouds were banking up over the islands. 


vast, solemn, leaden-coloured clouds rolling up 
from the far sea and piling one on the other like 
alps on alps. 

They had nearly reached the caves when a 
roll of thunder like the ruffle of muffled drums 
came over the water; but they got under shelter 
before the rain began to fall, just a few heavy- 
drops at first, and then in a moment a cataract. 

The islands vanished, the sea vanished to 
within a few hundred yards of the beach, the 
voices of the gulls and the breaking of the waves 
became merged and vague in the hiss of the 
sheeting rain. 

A fire was impossible owing to the rain, so 
they dined off biscuits and canned stuff—cold. 

* When the meal was finished Cl£o put the 
plates out in the rain to wash them. Then a 
bright idea came to her, and, getting the roll 
of wire, she asked La Touche to show her how 
to make rabbit snares. 

La Touche took the roll of wire and held it in 
his hands for a moment. 

" This is all very well," said he, “ but where 
is your wire-cutters ? " 

They had nothing to cut the wire with, and he 
seemed to look on the fact as a triumph of his 
own cleverness over Clio's, till Bompard inter¬ 
vened and showed how, by knotting the wire 
and pulling hard, a break might be made. This 
accomplished, and three lengths of wire having 
been procured, the surly one proceeded to make 
a snare and to demonstrate how it might be set. 

At the^nd of the business the girl regretted 
that she had ever started it. She had put 
herself under the tuition of La Touche, and 
allowed the intimacy of master and pupil, 
allowed even in this slight way that he was her 
superior. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE QUARREL. 

Next morning broke fine. She was awakened 
by voices quarrelling, and came out to find a 
breezy and absolutely cloudless day, with the 
sea running smooth and the sunlight on the far 
islands. 

The two men, who had fallen out over some 
trifle, were wrangling like fish-women, Bompard 
having the worst of it, as his ineffectual Southern 
oaths were no match for the language of the 
other. 

The girl stood looking at La Touche, but he 
seemed not to mind in the least. 

Then she turned away and walked down to 
the boat. 

She heard Bompard say : " There, you have 
sent her off, talking like that," and what La 
Touche replied she could not hear, but she 
guessed it was something not complimentary to 
Bompard or herself. 

The boat was half-full of rain-water. She 
rinsed her hands in it ; then, standing with the 
warm sun upon her, she almost forgot the men, 
looking at the purple islands and the gulls like 
new minted gold, and the great arc of the bay 
lined out with a thread of creamy foam. 

Then, after a while, turning round, she saw 
that Bompard Was lighting a fire with the 
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remains of the 
woo d, and, 
coming up. she 
helped in the 
business. 

He had ar- 
ranged the 
little fire be¬ 
tween pieces of 
rock so as to 
make a stand 
for the kettle, 
and La Touche 
was opening 
the hermetic- 
a 11 y-s c a L e d 
canister of tea 
with his knife; 
neither man 
was speaking, 
and the meal 
passed off al¬ 
most in silence. 

She felt that 
any moment 
the quarrel 
might break 
out again, and 
her instinct 
was to get 
away t r o m 
them. 

She had left 
the fisherman^ 
knife and belt 
in her cave; 
she went to 
the cave and 
strapped th* 
belt around 
her waist. The 
boat-hook was 
lying on the 
sand, she 
picked it up 
and, carrying 
it, walked 
away down the 
beach in the 
direction of 
the cache. 

The boat¬ 
hook was a 
weapon of sorts, and it was better out of the 
men's way; the knife was different: it had 
come to her that- in this place it was better to 
be armed, and she determined always to wear it. 

But no sounds of quarrelling followed her. 
only the quarrelling of the gulls, and, half a mile 
away, looking back, she saw that the men had 
separated. La Touche was standing by the boat 
and Bompard was walking towards the Lizard 
Point. She sat down to rest for a moment, and 
she watched the figure ol Bompard. It grew 
smaller and smaller till it reached the point, 
then it vanished over the rocks. 

She saw La Touche walk away towards the 


d os t i t u t e of 
life, lay sung 
to by the sea 
and flown over 
by the gulls, 
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REMOVED THE COMB WHICH 
KNOT, SHAKING IT FREE IN 


caves ; lie disappeared, am 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHERE IS 
1SOMPARD ? 

Some time 
later she began 
to retrace her 
steps, and as 
she drew near 
the caves she 
looked for the 
men, but the 
beach was de* 
serted* Then, 
looking into 
the men's cave, 
she saw La 
Touche lying 
on his back 
asleep, his pi lie 
beside him* 
and his arm 
I lung across his 
eyes. 

Where was 
Bompard ? 

He ought to 
have been back 
by this, and, 
as she turned 
and looked up 
and down the 
beach, a vague 
uneasiness 
came upon her. 

She remem¬ 
bered now that 
he had talked 
about sea 
birds' eggs, 
and how to get 
them* Might 
he have gone 
hunting for 
eggs over 
those cliffs and 
fallen ? 

She remembered also, when the two men had 
come back from their expedition inland, they 
had brought an alarming story of a bog like a 
quicksand. La Touche had blundered into it. 
and he would have gone down but for his com¬ 
panion. They had also said something about 
pot holes like shafts in the basalt. She turned 
her mind away from these thoughts and, passing 
her fingers through her hair, removed the comb 
which held it in a rough knot, shaking it free to 
the sun and wind. She combed it with her 
fingers and re-arranged it, and then looked 
again—nothing. 

It came to her suddenly that, though she 
were to sit It^ro FlVer, the vigil would 
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be useless, that Bompard had gone—never to 
return. 

Then she noticed that La Touche was again 
awake. 

“ What has become of Bompard ? " she asked. 
" Have you seen him since he went off this 
morning over those rocks ? " 

" Bompard " replied the other. " Mon Dieuf 
How do I know ? No, I have not seen him ; he 
is big ehough to take care of himself." 

" That may be," she replied, " but accidents 
happen jio matter how big a man may be. He 
has not returned." 

" So it would seem," said La Touche, who was 
busy turning the contents of a tin on to a plate. 
" But he will return when he remembers that 
it is dinner-time." 

Her bps were dry with angerthere was. a 
contained insolence in the manner and voice of 
the other that roused her as much as his callous¬ 
ness. His mind seemed as cold as his pale blue 
eyes. All her mixed feelings towards him 
focused suddenly into a point—she loathed 
him ; but she held herself in. 

" If he has not returned when we have finished 
dinner," said she, " we shall have to look for 
him." She took a plate and some of the beef he 
had turned from the tin and, with a couple of 
biscuits, drew off, and taking her place outside 
in the sun began her wretched meal. 

When she had finished eating she put the 
plate by her side and sat waiting for La Touche 
to make a movement. 

Bompard that mprning had left his tinder-box 
behind him in the cave ; she heard the strike 
of flint on steel. La Touche was lighting his 
pipe. She waited ten minutes or more, then 
she came to the cave mouth. 

" Are you not coming to look for Bompard ? " 
asked she. 

“ I'll go when I choose," said he. " I don't 
want orders." 

" I gave you no orders," she replied. " I 
asked you are you not coming to look for Bom¬ 
pard, who may be in difficulties, or lying perhaps 
with a broken limb—and you sit there smoking 
your pipe. But I give you orders now: get up, 
and come and help to look for him. Get up at 
once." 

He sprang to his feet and came right out. It 
seemed to her that she had never seen him 
before. This was the real La Touche. 

" One word more from you," he shouted, 
" and I'll show you who’s master. You ! Talk 
to me, would you ! A woman more trouble than 
you're worth ; off with you, get down the beach 
—clear ! " 

He took a step forward with his right fist 
ready to strike, open-handed. Then he drew 
back. She had whipped the knife from its 
sheath. 

The boat-hook, which she had brought back 
with her, was propped against the cliff behind 
her and out of his reach. He had no weapon. 

She did not add a word to the threat of the 
knife. He stood like a fool, unable to sustain 
her gaze, venomous, yet held, as a snake is held 
by a man’s grip. 


" Now," she said, " get on. Go and search 
for your companion, and if you dare to speak 
to me again like that I will make you repent it. 
You thought I was weak, being a. woman and 
alone. You were going to strike. Coward ! 
Get on, go and search for your companion." 

He turned suddenly and walked off towards 
the Lizard rocks. " I'll go where I choose," 
said he. 

It was a lame and impotent end of his rebellion, 
but she held no delusions. This was only the 
beginning—if Bompard did not return. 

She put the knife in its sheath and then she 
put the boat-hook away, biding it behind the 
sailcloth in her cave. Then she went into the 
men’s cave. La Touche's clasp-knife lay there 
on the sand ; it was not much of a weapon, but 
she took it. She examined the dinner^ knives 
again. They were almost useless as weapons. 
Then she came out again. La Touche had dis¬ 
appeared beyond the rocks and she came to 
the boat. There was nothing here in the way 
of a weapon that he might use, unless the oars. 
They were heavy, but he was strong.. She 
determined to leave nothing to chance, and 
carrying the oars down the beach to the break 
in the cliffs, she hid them amongst some scrub 
bushes. Then she remembered the axe, sought 
for it, and hid it. 

Then she came back and sat down tp reconsider 
matters. - 

The position was as bad as could be. ' 

As bad as La Touche. Once let this: man get 
the upper hand and she was lost. fihe^mmld be 
his slave—and worse. She had measured him 
finely. Instinct, never at fault, told her that to 
pull dowm anything above him would be meat 
and drink to La Touche’s true nature, and that 
his hatred of her superiority was deepened by 
the fact that she was a woman. 

Were she weak he would beat her and make 
her cook for him, trample on her, make her his 
woman to fetch and carry, and, it Bompard did 
not come back, she was here alone with him, and 
would have to fight this thing out. 

Well, she could not fight it by brooding over 
it, and she was not helping to look for Bompard. 

She drew the knife from its sheath and held 
the eight inches of razor-sharp steel balanced in 
her hand for a moment as though admiring it. 
Then she replaced it in the sheath, and started 
towards the Lizard Point. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE DEATH-TRAPS. 

From the highest shoulder of the point she could 
see La Touche clambering over the seaward 
rocks. 

He seemed more in search of shells and sea¬ 
weed than of Bompard. Then, climbing down, 
she reached the lower ground and struck off 
inland. If she did not succeed in finding 
Bompard, she would at least succeed in avoid¬ 
ing La Touche. 

Right from the Lizard Point the plain stretched 
to higher ground which marked the beginning 
of the sea cliffs, great roclcs strewed the way, and 
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the ground was torn by the beds of small water¬ 
courses, depressions that would suddenly become 
little rivers in the deluging rains ; stunted bushes 
huddled as if for shelter at the rock bases, and 
the voice of the sea came here, broken and mixing 
with the whisper of the bushes to the wind. 

She crossed the plain. 

This place had once been a glacier bed— 
rounded boulders standing in pools of water 
told that. 

A gull flying in from the sea and carrying a 
fish in its beak drew her attention: it was being 
pursued by a larger gull. 

As they passed the fish dropped, fell on a 
patch of yellow ground just in front of the girl, 
sank, and vanished. 

She stopped dead, and drew back with a chill 
at her heart. Then she picked up a stone and 
cast it on the patch of ground. It vanished even 
more swiftly than the fish. 

It was one of the bogs the men had spoken 
of. They had described the treacherous ground 
as white; this was yellowish, and not very 
noticeable; it was also death, and another dozen 
steps would have led her into it. 

She advanced cautiously, reached the border 
line, and, kneeling down, pushed her hand into 
the yellow mud. It was like pushing it into a 
cold, slimy mouth. * She could scarcely draw it 
out again. When she did the mud was clinging 
to her hand like a yellow glove. 

She came back to one of the rock ponds and 
washed her hand ; it was like trying to get rid 
of treacle, and, as she washed, she tried to fancy 
what would have happened but for the gull ; 
tried to picture herself being slowly pulled down 
into that cold darkness and entombed there 
for ever. 

Then, skirting the place of danger, she went 
on cautiously, examining carefully the ground 
before her. She had not gone ten yards when 
it seemed to her that a patch right in front of 
her was ever so slightly darker and moister- 
looking than the ground she was treading. 

She picked up a stone and cast it on the patch. 
It vanished. Then she knew the feeling of the 
man who finds himself ambuscaded. 

This place was a death-trap, or, rather, a 
series of death-traps ; there might be pits lying 
in wait for her quite unnoticeable. She turned 
and began to retrace her steps, so shaken that 
she would not trust even the ground she had 
already covered, but kept testing it by casting 
stones before her. 

From a little distance an observer might have 
fancied her engaged in some new sort of game. 

Near the safety of the Lizard rocks her eyes, 
closely scanning the ground before her, caught 
sight of something. It was a half-burnt match. 
No one else but Bompard could have dropped 
that match. He had started without his tinder- 
box, had evidently found that match in his 
pocket, lit his pipe, and walked on. There was 
only one direction in which ho would have 
walked unless he had struck inland, which was 
improbable. He would have made, as she had 
made, to cross to the higher ground. 

Even if he had walked inland he would not 
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have escaped, for, casting her eyes in that 
direction, she could see yellow patches spreading 
between the rocks. 

She knew now what had become of Bompard, 
and with lips dry. as pumice-stone she began to 
climb till she reached the point where she’had 
sat that morning. If the mud had taken 
Bompard, had he cried out ? If so. La Touche 
would have heard his cries, for the caves were 
not so far from the Lizard rocks. 

La Touche was nowhere to be seen, but she 
had no fear about him, or only the fear that he 
would come back. ' Bompard was gone. Bom¬ 
pard was dead, she knew it as though she had 
seen him engulfed, and she was here alone, in 
this place, with La Touche. - 

She put her hand to her side automatically, 
to make sure that the knife was there. Then 
she sat with her eyes fixed on the distant islands, 
haze-purple, in the light of the westering sun. 

The thought of the boat on the beach came 
to her with the idea that she might launch it 
and escape, make for the islands, and put all 
that sea between herself and the man she hated. 
But she could not launch the boat single-handed, 
and, if she could, it would have been impossible 
to work it single-handed with those big oars. 

She came back to the beach. It wanted still 
a couple of hours of sun-down. There was no 
sign yet of La Touche, but, just as she knew in 
her heart that Bompard was dead, she knew 
that La Touche was all right. He had been 
keeping to the rocks by the sea ; leaving that 
aside, she knew that he would come back. He 
was of the sort that remains unscathed when 
the better man is taken. 

She had one dread-—that La Touche might 
get the knife from her, throw it away, and be 
master by his superior strength. 

She had his clasp-knife in her pocket, but it 
was a thing of little account in a' struggle. Well, 
she must be on her guard. Then came the 
thought : “ But how can I be on my guard 
when I am asleep ? " 

Nothing would be easier, if he were really in 
earnest, than for him to creep upon her whilst 
she slept and disarm her. 

With her mind filled by these thoughts she 
set to work getting supper ready. La Touche 
had taken the tinder-box with him, so a fire was 
out of the question, and she contented herself 
by laying out what remained of the beef that 
had served for dinner and some biscuits. 

Then she saw that she had only laid two 
plates. Working half-unconsciously, she had 
ruled Bompard out. She looked at the things 
lying there on the sand, then she turned away 
from them. La Touche had crossed the rocks 
and was coming along the beach. He was 
trailing a long ribbon of seaweed he had picked * 
up, and as he drew closer she saw that he had 
left his ill-humour behind him. 

“ There was no sight of Bompard/* said he, 

" He has not come back, then ? ** 

Bompard will not come back/* replied the 
girl we shall never see him again/* 

Then she told of the death-traps beyond the 
rocks, and of the -match. 
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La Touche listened, standing, and still holding 
the ribbon of seaweed in his lingers. 

She could see that he believed what she said, 
and yet his words gave the lie to what was in 
his face. 

“ Ob, Bompard will come back all right," 
said he. “ He's not such a fool as to get into 
any of those bogs. He's sulking that's all." 

44 No," said she, 44 he will never come back, 
and you know it." 

She turned away from him. Dusk was now 
falling, and as she entered her cave the wind 
from the sea suddenly fell dead. Almost imme¬ 
diately it bega n to blow again, but now from the 
land, and, as though this land wind were spreading 
a pall over the sky, darkness fell suddenly, and 
with the darkness she could hear the rain coining 
with the sound she had heard once before like 
the murmuring of a great top spun by a giant. 

Then the rain burst on the beach with a roar 
through which came the hiss of the rain-swept 
sea. 

The sound was almost welcome. As she lay 
in the darkness it seemed like a protecting wall 
between herself and La Touche. La Touche's 
ill-temper would have disturbed her less than 
his cheerfulness and amiability, born so suddenly 
and from no apparent reasons. She had deter¬ 
mined not to sleep, and she had lain down fully 
dressed even to the oilskin coat and with her 
boots on ; to-morrow she would go off and hide 
amongst the bushes beyond the cliff-break and 
get some sleep, but to-night she would not close 
her eyes, so she told herself. 

She had taken the knife from its sheath and 
placed it beside her ; her hand rested on it. 
An hour passed, and now, as she lay listening 
to the pouring of the rain, her fingers felt the 
pattern e>f the hilt. The hilt was striated cross- 
ways to give a better grip, and as her fingers 
wandered up and down the striations, the cross¬ 
bars of a ladder were suggested to her. The 
steady pouring of the rain seemed to work on 
this idea and make it more real. Then she was 
climbing a ladder set against the cliffs. La 
Touche was holding it at the foot, and Bompard 
was waiting for her at the cliff top. He helped 
her up, and then the dream changed to some¬ 
thing else, and to something else, till she woke 
suddenly to the recognition that she had been 
asleep for a long time, and that fear, deadly 
fear, was clutching her by the throat. 

She sat up, leaning on her elbow. The rain 
was still falling, though the sound of it was much 
less, and the blackness was so intense that it 
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seemed moulded round her. She felt for the 
knife and iound it. Then she lay down again, 
listening. 

The tide was coining in and she recognized, 
and not for the first time, a curious singing, 
chanting echo that always accompanied the 
waves ol the incoming tide. 

Fear is reasonless—it is also Protean—and 
this sea voice coming through the night turned 
the fear of La Touche to the fear of Bompard. 
What if he were to return, cold and wet, from 
that terrible graveyard beyond the rocks ? 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE STROKE. 

As she lay, listening, through the black darkness 
and the singing of the sea came a faint sound as 
of something dragging itself along the sand at 
the cave entrance. She clutched the knife and 
sat up. A waft of wind brought with it a tang 
of stale tobacco and rain-wet clothes. It was 
La Touche. 

She drew up her feet and sat crouched against 
the sailcloth, the knife half-held in her lap, her 
fingers nerveless, her mind paralyzed with the 
knowledge that now, immediately, she would 
have to fight, that the Beast was all but upon 
her. She knew. 

She could hear him breathing now, and the 
faint sound of his hands feeling gently over the 
floor of the cave. He was searching for her, 
the fume of him filled the place, he was almost* 
in touch with her; yet still she sat helpless as 
a little child, paralyzed in the blackness, as a 
bird before a crawling cat. Yet her right hand* 
as though endowed with a volition of its own, 
was tightening its grasp upon the hilt of the knife. 

She had no longer reasoning power. Reason¬ 
ing power and energy seemed now in the pos¬ 
session of the knife. 

Then something touched her left boot, and at 
the touch her hand struck out into the darkness, 
blindly and furiously, driving the knife home 
to the hilt in something that fell with a choking 
sound across her feet. She forced her feet from 
^:he thing that had suddenly fallen on them, 
rose, sprang across it, and passed through the 
cave entrance with the surety of a person moving 
in broad daylight. 

Then the pouring rain on her face brought 
her to her full senses and recognition of what 
had happened. 

The knife was still in her hand, and her hand 
was sticky and damp. 


[To be continued.) 
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their soils. He now tells me that the number 
of such mothers of whom he has personal know¬ 
ledge has grown to thirty, and that, in many 
instances, he himself has been privileged to 
place them in a position to establish this com¬ 
munication* And in most Cases, he declares, 
the result has l>cen " tidings of great joy." In 
only two was there absolute failure. 

Sir Arthur took a specimen letter, just received, 
from his pocket, which began as follows: ** T 
am writing to tell you that I had the most 

wonderful result with Mrs, —-to-day. I can* 

not tell you the joy it has been to me. and I 
know now the joy it has been to my friend/ 1 

" That is the sort of tiling*” said Sir Arthur. 
" In each case the husband, where he is alive* 
is, so far as I know, agreed as to the evidence. 
In only one or two out of these cases was the 
parent acquainted with psychic matters before 
the war, 

41 In every case where communication ia 
gained," Sir Arthur went on, 4 * the mother is 
able to recognize almost immediately that it is 
really her deafl son who is speaking through the 
medium or being described by the medium. At 
the very outset the latter will say. 1 I see a tall 
fellow, with a yellow moustache/ or some such 
persona} description ; 1 isn't his name jack ? * 
Then will follow reminiscence of the boys 
earthly life.l'ilnjftiidktlcds#s details that could not 
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IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, 
who has Ijccome a convinced 
Spiritualist, has accorded me a 
striking interview on the subject 
of life after Death. 


** Proved Beyond Question*” 

In his extraordinary book, 
" The New Revelation/' published in the early 
part of last year, in which he expounds his 
belief that psychic phenomena have Jx'eii 
proved beyond all question, and relates his own 
psychic experience since the beginning of his 
thirty years of Investigation, Sir Arthur stated 
that he then knew of thirteen mothers of dead 
soldier boys who were in communication with 
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possibly be known to, or imagined by. anyone 
—to say nothing of a perfect stranger—not 
intimately acquainted with the life and relations 
of this particular family. 4 Don’t you remember 
when I sowed turnip seed on the lawn ?* That 
is one example that occurs to me. 

“ In some instances, moreover, as in the case 
of Raymond, the dead soldier son of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who wrote so remarkable a book regard¬ 
ing their communications, matters connected 
with the son’s existence here are touched upon 
which wfere not known to his parents, but which, 
upon investigation,’ prove to be perfectly 
accurate. This eliminates telepathy. And, l?Lst 
of all, come messages telling of these boys' 
life in the beyond—describing it, in many 
cases, with extraordinary detail, and invariably 
bearing testimony to the departed one’s 
complete happiness, and expressing his fervent 
desire that his dear ones on earth should be 
aware of it", and that, far from mourning him 
as lost, they should go on living happily—exul¬ 
tantly—during the short period that needs to 
elapse before reunion takes place. 4 It is only 
your grief which ever clouds my perfect happi¬ 
ness/ is wh'at they say. ' It comes like a 
cold shadow upon us/ . 

“ Several of these cases have peculiarities of 
th 'ir own- In two of them* the figures of the 
dead lads have appeared beside the mothers in 
a photograph. One of these was Mr. Wilkinson, 
of 49, Queen^Victoria Street, who gave me leave 
to quote him. In one case the first message to 
the mother came through a stranger, to whom 
the correct address of the mother was given by 
the spirit. Then communication later became 
direct. In another case the method of sending 
messages was to give reference to particular 
pages and lines of books in distant libraries, the 
whole conveying a message. This procedure 
was to rule out all fear of telepathy. Verily, 
there is no way by which a truth can be proved 
by which this truth of the possibility of com¬ 
munication with the dead has not been proved.” 

“ How is a mother, who has lost her son in 
the war, to go to work to get into communication 
with him ? ” I asked. 

“ How ? ” repeated Sir Arthur. 44 There is the 
difficulty ! There are true men and there are 
frauds—blasphemous frauds, the most horrible 
of all frauds f You have to work warily. So 
far as professional mediums go, you will not find 
it difficult to get recommendations. The Spiri¬ 
tualist Alliance of 6, Queen's Square, W.C., 
would be the best adviser. Even with the 
best you may draw entirely blank. The 
conditions are very elusive. And yet some get 
the result at once. We cannot lay down laws, 
because the law works from the other side as 
well as this. But nearly every woman is an un¬ 
developed medium. Let her try her own powers 
of automatic writing, perhaps, when genuine, 
the most satisfactory means of communication. 
There, again, what is done must be done with 
every precaution against self-deception, and in 
a reverent and prayerful mood. But if you are 
m earnest you will win through somehow, for 
your son is probably trying on the other side.” 


Warning fo Parents. * 

Here Sir Arthur sounded a warning. 

44 This matter of communication can be over¬ 
done,” he declared. 44 If your boy were merely 
in a distant country, you would not expect him 
to continually drop his work and write long 
letters at all seasons. Having got in touch be 
moderate in your demands. Do not be satisfied 
with any evidence short of the best, but, having 
got that, you can, it seems to me, wait for that 
comparatively little time when you will join him 
in the Hereafter. As to the objection that it is 
illicit and dealing with devils,” Sir Arthur added, 
with a smile, 44 I can only say that if Satan has 
set to work to convert agnostics and materialists 
to the fact of a life after death, and the necessity 
of preparing for it, he is becoming quite a 
reformed character.” 

On the ground that there is nothing so con¬ 
vincing as personal experience, I here asked 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to detail to me some of 
his own, which he personally regarded as most 
unquestionable. I also inquired what type of 
person was the medium to whom he sent the 
mothers who come to him wishful of getting 
into 44 correspondence,” as he terms it, with 
their dead sons. 

44 She is a little woman with a misty eye,” he 
said. 44 With me she is variable and inclined to 
be self-conscious. Sometimes she goes quite 
wrong, but at other times she has got me very 
extraordinary and undoubted messages. One 
instance I may give you as fairly representative. 

44 4 I see a young officer in khaki/ she said. 

4 His name I cannot make out, but he *vs you 
will recognize him easily when you remember 
the gold coin that you gave him under peace 
conditions. 4 

44 Immediately she uttered those last words,” 
said Sir Arthur, 44 I knew that the spirit who 
was present was that of my brother-in-law, a 
captain in the Royal Army Medical Corps, who 
was killed early in the war. Immediately he 
took his medical degree I went to him, largely 
by way of a joke, and consulted him about some 
minor ailment from which I was then suffering. 
On receiving his diagnosis, I presented him, by 
way of fee, with an old Georgian guinea which 
I had acquired some time before. He was quite 
delighted with it, and always treasured it there¬ 
after, wearing it on his chain. So immediately 
the * gold coin 4 was mentioned by the medium 
I knew for a certainty that the message was 
a genuine one, and that my brother-in-law 
was the sender, since the medium could in no 
way know of the matter. 

44 Now I will tell you of another experience 
that I had recently/ 4 Sir Arthur went on, 44 and 
one that would have convinced me of the 
accuracy of these spirit messages, even if I had 
not had hundreds of absolutely incontestable 
ones before. In this case I was present at a 
stance with an amateur medium whom I had 
previously had no opportunity of testing. I was 
not sitting in the 4 circle/ but was asked if I 
would care to put a question ? 4 Yes/ I said, 

4 I should like to have a test. Let her transmit 
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a message that I will know is meant for me 
personally.* 

" After a few minutes this message was 
spelled out : * Food Komes (it was spelled with 
a K) before entomology.' It sounded perfectly 
ridiculous, and everybody present except myself 
was distressed that such an evident absurdity 
had come through. I, however, said imme¬ 
diately; * I regard that as absolutely final. The 
test is perfect.* And this is why I recognized 
the message as meant for me. 

" On the day before that on which I attended 
this stance, I had told my two little boys, aged 
nine and seven (these are children of Sir Arthur's 
second marriage) that they must go to work 
and kill all the caterpillars and other predatory 
insects in our garden. They were not inclined 
to do it, for they arc very tender-hearted little 
fellows, but I explained to them that these 
insects w*ere just 
as much a me¬ 
nace to our food 
supply as the 
German subma¬ 
rines then were. 

They understood 
the necessity 
then, and started 
at once. So now 
you can see the 
significance o f 
the message 
that I received : 

* Food comes 
before ento¬ 
mology.* It de¬ 
monstrated to 
me, to put it at 
the lowest, that 
there were ab¬ 
normal forces at 
work.*’ 

Now’, what is 
this " automatic 
writing " which 
Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle 
recommends to 
the bereaved as an alternative to mediums as a 
means of getting into communication with those 
who have gone before ? As he indicates, it is a 
method of communication which anyone may 
find himself able to practise. All, I understand, 
that one has to do is to put pencil to paper and 
try if, after practice, what appears to be a 
veritable message from outside will write itself 
automatically and have internal evidence of 
truth. " You may get nothing. You may 
get mere scrawl. You may get actual words" 

Sir Arthur instances as one out of many extra¬ 
ordinary experiences of this kind a case that is 
recorded in Arthur Hill’s recent book. " Man is 
a Spirit," of which he himself thinks most 
highly. It is contributed by a man who takes 
the name of Captain James. His testimony is, 
in part, as follows :— 

" A week after my father's funeral I was 
WTiting a business letter, when something 


seemed to intervene between my hand and the 
motor centres of my brain, and the hand wrote 
at an amazing rate a letter, signed with my 
father's signature, and purporting to come from 
him. I was upset, and my right side and arm 
became cold and numb. For a year after the^-c 
letters came frequently and always at un¬ 
expected times. I never knew what they con¬ 
tained until I examined them with a magnifying 
glass ; they were microscopic. And they con¬ 
tained a vast amount of matter with which it 
was impossible for me to be acquainted. 

A Father's Secret. 

« 

“ A most sacred secret known to no one but 
my father and mother, concerning a matter that 
occurred years before I was bom, was told me 
in the script, with the comment, 'Tell your 
mother this, and she will know' that it is I, your 

PLAN C 


father, who am writing.’ My mother had been 
unable to accept the possibility up to now. but 
when I told her this she collapsed and fainted. 
From that moment the letters became her 
greatest comfort, for they were lovers during 
the forty years of their married life, and hi* 
death almost broke her heart. I have compared 
the diction and vocabulary of these letters with 
those employed in my own writing, and I find 
no points of similarity between the tw'o. I am 
as convinced that my father, in his original 
personality, still exists as if he were still in his 
study with the door shut. He is no more dead 
than he would be were he living in America." 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says that one of the 
members of his own household at Crowborough 
was a lady who developed the power of auto¬ 
matic writing, occasionally with remarkable 
results. " For example,” he said, " when the 
Lusitania rwWf, arid the morning papers 
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announced that, so far as was known, there was 
no loss of life, the medium at oucc wrote : 4 It is 
terrible, terrible—and will have a great influence 
on the war/ Since it was the first strong 
impulse which turned America toward the war, 
this message was true in both respects. On the 
other hand, there is no denying that other 
messages have proved to be not true. Especially 
in the matter of time they are quite unreliable ; 
names also are very often stumbling-blocks. Of 
all forms of mediumship, this one seems to me 
the one which should be tested most rigidly, as 
it lends itself very easily not so much to deception 
as to self-deception, which is a more subtle and 
dangerous thing.” 

Of all instances of messages that have been 
received in this way, Sir Arthur, with seemingly 
good reason, considers by far the most extra¬ 
ordinary those which led to the discovery of 
the lost ” Edgar Chapel ” of Glastonbury Abbey. 
He strongly urged me, and all others interested 
in the subject of Psychic Phenomena, to read 
the book in which the discoverer of the lost 
chapel, Mr. Bligh Bond, British architect of 
distinction, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, tells of how he and a 
friend, for want of better guidance, tried the 
experiment of endeavourng to get in touch with 
the long dead custodians of the ancient Abbey, 
and how the astonishing series of messages that 
they received, most of them in Early English 
script and many of them in Latin, resulted in 
the discovery of one lost chapel, and appear 
likely to result in that of another, the ” Loretto 
Chapel ” of the mystic and storied fane. 

Throughout these experiments, which stretched 
over three years, definite questions relating to 
the architecture and location of different parts 
of the ancient Abbey, which had disappeared as 
a result of desecration in bygone centuries, were 
put, and definite and nearly always enlightening 
answers were received. These purported to come 
from different members of the monkish sect 
which inhabited the Abbey five hundred years 
ago, some of them even being signed by one of 
its abbots—Abbot Bfcere—who since has been 
demonstrated to have been a real character. 
Most of the messages, however, were Com¬ 
municated by one ” Father Johannes,” a stone¬ 
mason, who, by the way, mentions that one 

matter of w f hich he speaks ” would be about 

1492/' the year in which America was dis¬ 

covered ! This monk, as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle observed, is a ” real character,” many 
sides of his nature, some of them extremely 
quaint, being revealed by his communications. 

The name of the work, so strongly recom¬ 
mended by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in which 
these extraordinary experiments, and their 
almost incredibly results, are recorded, is 0 The 
Gate oi Remembrance.” 

” It is only fair to add, and indeed to empha¬ 
size,” said Sir Arthur, ” that Mr. Bligh Bond is 
not a spiritualist, and attempts to explain his 
own results by some theory that all knowledge 
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floats off into the cosmos and can be regathered 
by those who have the power. Personally, I am 
always ready to examine any explanation, but 
this particular one fails very notably to explain 
Abbot Beere and Brother John, with their own 
anecdotes of the detail of their ancient lives.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle regards Spiritualism 
not as a religion in itself, but as a living proof 
of that life to come which is the foundation of 
all Religion. 

” The basis of Reconstruction,” he said, 
” must be the reconstruction of Religion, because 
religion, as it is now taught in the churches, has 
failed. It has failed because it is not believed. 
If it had not failed, such a world cataclysm as 
we have just witnessed would have been im¬ 
possible in our day and generation. The terrible 
war that has just ended ” (we were talking at a 
London hotel only a few minutes after the news 
that the armistice had been signed came through 
on the tape) ” was an object-lesson intended to 
shock us, to steady us. God help us if we fail 
to profit by the lesson, for we shall never have 
such a chance again. It is no^ or never.” 

What is the nature of the Life Beyond as 
revealed by the supposedly spirit communications 
of the authenticity of which, in the mass, Sir 
Arthur believes so firmly? 

” The messages,” he said, ” revolutionize, as 
it seems to ipe, all our conceptions of death. 
They teach that what St. Paul calls our spiritual 
body is tbe exact counterpart of our present one 
at its best, that the mind carries on as it was 
before, and that the Bishop of London expressed 
it very happily when he said that the man was 
the same five minutes after death as five minutes 
before, except that the cloud of illness had 
passed. 

” He is in a world which is very analogous to 
our own, raised, as it w r ere, to a higher octave ; 
and expressed in terms of ether rather than in 
denser matter. It is a world of brightness, oi 
intense intellectual activity, of pleasant work, 
of homely comfort, of sympathetic and loving 
companionship, all enhanced by the conscious¬ 
ness of God's tender care. 

” This is the temporary ante-room to some¬ 
thing even grander beyond. Such is the normal 
destiny of the average human being. For the 
wicked there are chastening spheres, which, 
however, should be regarded rather as hospitals 
for crippled souls than as places of punishment, 
though their cure comes through sorrow.” 

Such is ” The New Revelation ” as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle sees it. He tells me that he is 
devoting much of his time to urging it upon the 
public here ; that, in fact, his activities in this 
direction have ” passed beyond his control.” 
” I may lead a movement,” he says, ” but there 
is something ahead which is leading me.” For 
the lectures he delivers on this subject he accepts 
no fees. He hopes to co-operate in a great and 
impressive Spiritualistic gathering at the Albert 
Hall, or some bther large place of public assembly 
in London. 
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R, ALGERNON 
C O L LI P wo*i very 
unhappy. He had 
quarrelled with his 
sweetheart. 

But that was not 
the worst. He had 
quarrelled with hi^ 
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sweetheart's mother, a lady of majestic 
proportions, with a corresponding sense of her 
own importance. 

They had differed as to what constitutes a 
perfect gentleman. And the argument had ended 
in personalities. 

Matilda, Algernon's beloved, had accompanied 
him to the garden-gate, 
according to immemorial 
custom ; but only to tell 
him that, of course, all 
was henceforth over be¬ 
tween them. 

He had acquiesced 
bitterly, and had spent 
the remainder of the 
evening—and far more 
money than he could 
afford—in playing bil¬ 
liards with an unworthy 
acquaintance named 
Fosfcins at the Dreg- 
horn, 

Himself a life ab¬ 
stainer, as he proudly 
boasted, Algernon had 
nevertheless arrived 
home in the small hours, 
after that debauch, 
giddy from overmuch 
smoking of strong cigars, 
and had wound up a 
disastrous day by in¬ 
curring the unmerited 
suspicions of his mother, 
who had sat up for 
him. 

On the following morn¬ 
ing he did not feel up to 
his work at the office. 



and got into trouble 


m 


THEY HAD DIFFERED AS TO 

PERFECT CENTLEMAXY'if 
■ - ENDED INjjUf--- 


STITT TES 
ARGUMENT H AO 


with his manager over some eccentric arithmetic. 
Indeed, as Algernon observed in his perfervid 
way, there did not seem to be any sense in going 
on living in such an unsatisfactory world. 

Usually he dined late : it was cheaper. But 
on arriving home from the office this evening 

lie had spurned the 
smoking repast his 
mother had spread for 
him + 

" Tm going straight 
upstairs to my room, 
ma/ 1 he said, " And, 
mind, if anybody Calls 
-anybody, I don't care 
who—I'm out." 

" Out of temper ? " 
suggested his sister Amy 
Besides, nobody cut 
does call on you." 

11 Pnskins calls some¬ 
times," he reminded 
her \ it was Poskins 
w hom he had in mind 
" Well, I don't call 
him anybody," said 
Amy. 

" I do not wish for 
an y di sc ussion," sai d 
Algernon. ** I only wish 
that, in the event of 
there being aoy visitors, 
you will be kind enough 
to tell them the usual 
polite fiction." 

And. having thus de¬ 
livered himself, he went 
upstairs to his bedroom 
at the back of the 
ouse t to sit in a cane- 
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bottomed chair at the window, and cool his 
burning brow against the glass. 

An hour passed. 

He grew a little weary of his solitude. His 
mood of romantic unhappiness, which was in a 
sense enjoyable, gave way to one of prosaic 
boredom. He wished he had thought to bring a 
book or a magazine upstairs with him. 

He was debating whether he might, without 
loss of dignity, go down and get something to 
read, when there came a prolonged loud knocking 
at the front door. 

He heard his sister Amy issue from the parlour 
and cross the tiny hall. He heard a sharp click 
as the latch was drawn. And then a cold 
draught of air swept up the stairs, chilling his 
ankles. 

“ I wonder who it can be ? " he said to him¬ 
self,, and rose and crossed his bedroom on tiptoe 
and listened. 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Collip ! " 

At the sound of that deep, resonant voice 
Algernon started violently. For it was the 
voice of Mrs. Forder, his sweetheart's mother. 
And then he heard the sweet dulcet tones of 
Matilda herself as she greeted his sister, after 
the fashion of the old-fashioned maidens of 
pre-war days, with the words : " Well, Amy, 
my duck of ducks, how goes it ? " 

Followed sounds of kissing, the heavy tread 
of Mrs. Collip as she also bustled out to welcome 
the visitors. After that, the usual rally of shrill 
feminine voices, sinking abruptly to an indistinct 
murmur as the four ladies entered the parlour 
and the door closed on them. 

Algernon stole back to his cane-bottomed 
chair and sat down again with a parched mouth 
and pricking eye-balls. He was a-quiver with 
excitement. 

In the ordinary way there would, of course, 
have been nothing at all surprising in this visit 
from his sweetheart and her mother. The 
Forders and the Collips had been friends for 
many years. Mrs. Forder and his mother were 
old cronies, whilst Matilda and his sister Amy 
had been inseparable until their respective love 
affairs had deprived them ever more and more 
of each other’s society. 

But at this particular juncture, and in the 
light of what had passed on the previous evening, 
Algernon could not but feel that some deeper 
significance than usual attached to this evening 
call 

Perhaps Mrs. Forder, urged thereto by her 
daughter, had come to beg his pardon for her 
overnight rudeness. He could not quite visualize 
that haughty matron in an apologetic attitude. 
At the same time, she was very fond of Matilda, 
and Matilda had more influence with her than 
anyone else. 

Moreover, Matilda possessed a useful knack 
of performing miracles. Had she not. indeed, 
won even him, Algernon Collip, from a confirmed 
misogyny ? 

Then his mind engaged on another speculation. 
What if Matilda herself had come to make up 
their quarrel ? He knew the ways of women, 
how they could convey by a word, a glance, a 


nuance of expression, whole three-volume novels 
of meaning. Yes, that was it. Matilda had 
come to^tell him, subtly, that she repented her 
harsh, hasty words, and was ready .to be to 
him once again what they had always been 
to one another. 

He rose to his feet in a glow of joyous relief. 
He was on the point of rushing downstairs—or, 
rather, of going down soberly to join the party— 
when he had a devastating thought. 

He recalled the injunction he had laid upon 
his mother and sister : "If anybody calls—any¬ 
body ! V I don’t care who—I’m out I " 

But surely they would not be so foolish, so 
literal-minded, as to include his sweetheart in 
this prohibition ? Surely, they would have nous 
enough to excuse his absence on some such 
plausible graunds as that he had retired to his 
private room to study ? (He dabbled in 
philately.) Presently, no doubt, they would 
summon him. Amy would call out to him from 
the foot of the stairs : " Algy, dear, do tear 
yourself away from those dry old albums for 
just one minute and come down. Matilda's 
here.” After all, that would sound very well, 
and he would be able to make rather an impres¬ 
sive entry as the dishevelled white-faced student, 
somewhat dazed and brain-weary. 

As it was by this time getting dark, he lit a 
candle and surveyed his reflection in the mirror 
to see if he looked the part. Unfortunately, he 
was cursed with very round red cheeks that no 
amount of tribulation and care could ever render 
pale or haggard. However, he could rumple 
his hair and disarrange his cravat a little. And 
this he did. He added one or two other touches, 
and then sat down again. 

Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, and still 
the summons did not come. The ladies seemed 
to be making merry. Sounds of muffled laughter 
reached him. He tried to derive consolation 
from the fact that whatever his future rela¬ 
tions with Matilda might be, her mother had 
evidently not called to animadvert upon his 
behaviour. 

At the same time, it was exasperatingly 
obvious that his own women-folk had taken him 
at his word and told the visitors that he was not 
at home. He railed silently at their stupidity. 
And when he heard his Matilda begin to play 
the piano he was so shocked at the thought of 
her heartlessness that he was affected almost to 
tears. 

" Wait a bit, though,’’ he said to himself, as 
he conquered that weakness. " Perhaps she’s 
only killing time in the hope that I'll soon be 
back. Poor girl ! Brave heart ! But you shall 
not be disappointed if Algernon Collip’s got a 
head with brains in it." 

He pondered, in the approved attitude, one 
forefinger touching his forehead lightly. 

" I can’t go down, unless they call or fetch 
me. It wouldn’t be effective. I should look a 
fool. And ma and Amy would look fools, too, 
if they’ve said I’m out. I wonder if I could 
steal out and then come back again as if I'd 
just returned from a stroll ? No, the street door 
shuts too hard. They would hear me go. And 
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if they looked out of the parlour window they 
would see me go. So that's no good/* 

tie relapsed into despair. Another quarter of 
an hour passed. The music and the *alk and 
the laughter went on, and he felt more and more 
horribly out of it all. Every moment his gloom 
increased as he raged and fumed in his impotence 
against liis self-imprisonment. And then, as if a 
bright light had lien flashed upon him, he had 
his great inspiration. 

Years ago, when he was a boy, he had often 
escaped from that bedroom by the window, 
was an easy climb over the scullery-roof, 
then, to reach the 
street* you had only 
to walk along the top 
of the wall. 

He sprang to his 
feet, opened the win¬ 
dow cautiously, and 
looked out. 

It was dark and 
cold and misty, with 
a vague but palpable 
dampness floating in 
the air. He cared not 
a fig for the weather ; 
but he realized that 
he could hardly hope 
to tell a credible story 
after appearing at the 
street door without 
hat or overcoat on 
such a night. 

At any risk he must 
procure some outdoor 
garments 

The music of the 
piano still continued. 

He thanked his lucky 
stars that Matilda 
played in such bra¬ 
vura style* If she 
would only go on 
-whilst he crept down¬ 
stairs to the hall-stand 
and back again. * * P 

It was a breathless, 
tremulous Algernon, 
an Algernon with 
smarting eyes and a 
thumping heart, that 
regained the safety of 
Ills bedroom, carrying 
hat and coat* two 
minutes later. 

“ So far* so good ! ** 
he told himself, glee¬ 
fully. <f Now, to get 
out 1 ,J 

And he chuckled as 
he anticipated the 
astonishment of his 
sister when she should 
admit him into the 
house presently. 

But between tne 
small frame anti 


supple limbs of boyhood and the bulk and the 
stiffness and the clumsiness that come with 
man's estate, there is a vast difference that is 
not to be easily overcome either by superior 
strength or superior cunning. 

Algernon's troubles and difficulties began with 
his first attempt to slide out of the window 
backwards. He was inclined (as the French 
say euphemistically) to embonpoint. He stuck 
fast midway* with his greatcoat in a bundle 
about his meridian, and had to start again. 

This time he removed his greatcoat* rolled it 
up. and placed it in a corner of the window-ledge. 

But he forgot to re¬ 
move his hat r which 
fell back into the 
room at a critical 
moment* and so he 
had to come back for 
that. He placed it oil 
top of the greatcoat, 
carefully. And all the 
while he was very un* 
comfortably conscious 
of making a consider¬ 
able noise. Luckily, 
however, the indefa¬ 
tigable Matilda was 
still pounding out 
some vigorous air. 

At the third essay 
Algernon did succeed 
in getting out upon 
the sill—only to per¬ 
ceive that he had for¬ 
gotten to extinguish 
his candle. It stood 
in dangerous prox¬ 
imity to the muslin 
curtains, and he was 
cons tit utional l y run - 
voiis about fire. More¬ 
over, the candlestick 
was a tawdry thing. 
If the flame were al¬ 
lowed to gutter down 
it would probably 
melt the soft thin 
metal, perhaps bum a 
hole in the dressing 
table* and so start a 
conflagration. 

He could not leavc it 
like that. So. a third 
time he re-entered the 
room* to put out the 
light. 

And then it was so 
dark, within and with¬ 
out* that he hardly 
dared to risk a fourth 
attempt. Desperation 
lent him courage, how¬ 
ever, and at last he 
succeeded in achieving 
his object, though not 
without first rasping 
his scalp so deeply ami 
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extensively that 
he felt he must 
foF ever after be 
afflicted with a 
permanent bald 
spot* 

With twitter¬ 
ing nerves he 
crouched on the 
sill, clutching at 
the lower win* 
dow-sash with 
both hands whilst 
he reached out 
into the void 
with a tentative 
leg. 

And the first 
thing his feet 
struck against 
were his hat and 
overcoat. 

The overcoat 
fell upon the 
sculler y-r oof 
with a thud, and 
stayed there.. 

The hat bounced 
briskly over the 
slates and rolled 
away into the 
outer darkness. 

He reflected that 
he must have 
been a fool not 
to have chosen a 
ripinstead. But 
he was fast grow¬ 
ing reconciled to 
rhe sad conclu- 
sv>n rhat he was 

bus kinds of 
fool — and had 
been all his life, ,f he found it simple and 
without suspect* 
ing it. 

He could never toil how he accomplished that 
descent* 

He found it simple and swift enough, though 
not exactly painless* And when he picked 
himself up, and disengaged himself from an up* 
rooted rose-bush, it was only to realize that he 
had left his overcoat on the roof of the scullery, 
along with several square inches of skin from 
the palms of his hands* But, as a set-off against 
these losses, he had brought away a good deal 
of dirt and soot and so on in his mouth and eyes 
—-he did not rightly know how much at the 
moment—together with the rusty skeleton of a 
bath and a varied assortment of flow r cr-pots. 

The next chapter in this tale of his adventures 
opened with what might perhaps be called The 
Ordeal of the Wall. 

Tt was a high, smooth wall, singularly free 
from any protuberance* Recalling how gaily 
and lightly he had scaled it in the days of his 
childhood, he marvelled that it should present 
such seeming!v insuperable difficulties now-* He 

Vol EviN—1[>. ' 


sighed for those 
long-lost power* 
which the aver¬ 
age boy shares 
with flies and 
cats and mon¬ 
keys* Indeed, 
had he not dis* 
covered a provi¬ 
dential dust-bin 
(by his sense of 
smell) he never 
could have got 
out of the garden 
at all. 

As it was he 
got out of it so 
effectually that 
he only escaped 
falling into the 
adjoining prem* 
ises by the skin 
of his knees and 
elbows* 

And then be¬ 
gan his first stem 
lesson in the art 
of the late M* 
Blondin ; a lesson 
embittered by 
the recollection 
that, after all, he 
had forgotten hia 
hat, and must 
henceforth affect 
to sympathize 
with the No Hat 
Brigade. 

The top of the 
wall w'as thicker 
and more stable 
than atight-rope; 
but it was not 
swift enough, though not nearly so level or 

so straight, and 
its thickness and 
stability were not uniform. There were places 
in it where its width dwindled to the size of a 
single brick, and other places w r here the bricks 
themselves gave way under him. He covered 
the first twenty or thirty yards, partly in a 
stooping posture, partly on his hands and feet, 
and partly in a straddling attitude, as if he were 
on horseback. 

And then he came to the dread confines of 
Captain Harker's little place. 

i Here he encountered a fierce entanglement of 
dilapidated wooden trellis-work and broken 
wire-netting. Both of these obstructions, in 
addition to being insurmountable, seemed almost 
humanly spiteful. They clawed and prodded, 
scratched and poked at Algernon, until he felt 
as full of holes as a sieve, and every hole a 
separate torture-chamber* 

In the nature of tilings, his unequal contest 
with these diabolical defences could not last 
long" It ended for our forlorn adventurer with 
a sudden fi^|igj|ql^|tftoftl| the clouds, a yell* 
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some strange acrobatics, a crash, and a hrcwork 
display. 

Algernon had fallen through the roof of the 
Captain's hemcc op, smashing through the timbers 
and patchwork of felt, and coming to muddy 
earth at last with all the spoils of victory cluster¬ 
ing thick upon him ; splinters sticking in his hair 
and other more vulnerable parts of liim, a sort 
of tarpaulin scarf round his neck, and speckled 
from head to foot with poultry-food that was 
glued on to him with egg-juice. 

For quite an appreciable while he sat idly 
there, watching the rockets and squibs and 
bluo-devils that seemed to light up the prospect, 
liens flapped and squawked about his head, 
^ whilst somewhere in the middle distance an 
aged cock, in a voice hoarse and broken with 
emotion, crowed defiance, discordantly. 

Algernon, as he rubbed his head, wondered 
when he would wake up, and what he could 
have eaten for supper to give Mm such a night¬ 
mare. 

And then, quite suddenly, he recovered full 
possession of his faculties. He knew where he 
was, what he had done, and what he had failed 


But he had caused so great a commotion, he 
had raised such an eldritch din, as to rouse old 
Captain Barker from his after-dinner doze. 
And now that pot-valiant, bloodtlursty seaman * 
sworn enemy oi egg and chicken tMeves, came 
bursting out of his back door, armed with a 
rusty cutlass and accompanied by his bull¬ 
dog. 

It was no time for sober reflection, truces, or 
palavers. Whatever presence of mind Algernon 
may or may not have possessed, he discarded 
in that instant in favour of absence of body. 

There is, so far as I am aware, no official 
record for an eighty yards' steeplechase, over 
garden-walls instead of hurdles, but if there had 
been such a record I am perfectly certain that 
Algernon would have broken it. 

For a man unused to athletics and a little 
inclined to corpulency, his time was superb, 
magnificent, unparalleled in the annals of sport. 
Nobody knows how he did it, least of all Algernon 
liimself; but somehow''—anyhow-—helter-skelter 
—lie raced across garden after garden—and there 
seemed an endless succession of them—until he 
came to the final wall, and in some headlong, 




to do. And in that same instant he abandoned 
for ever all idea of carrying out his original 
project. His only desire now was to escape the 
impending consequences of his rashness. 

With a groan of poignant anguish he scrambled 
to his feet, and so lifted off the wreckage of the 
roof upon Ms shoulders. Thus encumbered, he 
fought Ms way out furiously from the dismantled 
hen-coop, disengaging himself as ho went from 
the fragments of the ruin he had wrought. 

Digitized by viOOQlC 


miraculous fashion* vaulted over that obstacle 
also into the Upper Balmaine Road. 

He alighted on a shining wet pavement, lost 
his foothold on the greasy mire, and danced a 
wild fandango to recover Ms equilibrium. He 
knew now that the chase was hotly afoot, that 
a host of eager pursuers were in full cry after 
Mm, He could hear the clatter of countless 
boots resounding on the slippery stones, a hulla¬ 
baloo of yells and howls from backyard-land, 
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and the barking of many dogs* From all 
sides these sounds closed in on him as lie stood 
there, shaken and dazed and helpless* not 
knowing whither to turn and flee. 

Then, out of the thick, clammy mist loomed 
a gigantic he!reeled figure. Feebly, instinctively* 
Algernon tried to dodge, to double—in vain. 
He was seized by the collar* dragged violently 
backward, and half-throttled. He felt that in a 


fl The magistrate will give you all the time you 
want—and more* Are you coming quietly, or 
how ? M 

" Not down that street I " screamed Algernon, 
as his captor swept him round the comer* " I 
live there l" 

Mrs. Collip and Mrs- Forder, Amy and Matilda, 
hearing an uproar in the street, and being women 



THAT POT*VALIANT, BLOODTHIRSTY SEAMAN* SWORN ENEMY OF EGG AND CHICKEN THIEVES, 
CAME BURSTING OUT OF HIS BACK DOOR, ARMED WITH A RUSTY CUTLASS AND ACCOMPANIED 

BY HIS BULLDOG," 


moment his head must surely burst. Then the 
hard, bony knuckles relaxed their pressure, and 
he gazed up into the policcman/s face, 

“ It's all a huge mistake, Mr. Constable/' he 
sobbed, hysterically, ** Tm quite a respectable 
gentleman, really, as I J 11 prove to you if you'll 
permit me/* 

No need to prove it. You look it/' said the 
policeman, grimly. 

H He was after my fowls,” wheezed Captain 
Marker, arriving most inopportunely at this 
juncture. 

“ You charge him ? ,p 
Ji Most certainly I do. 11 

11 You come along of us to the station, then. 
Now, you boys/ 1 

One moment ! n pleaded Algernon, “ Just 
one moment to explain/' 

To which the policeman replied, unfeelingly : 


and consequently curious, went to the garden* 
gate to discover the reason of the disturbance. 

They saw a tatterdemalion figure of a looped 
and fantastic ragged ness* bruised and bleeding 
and begrimed, being forcibly hustled along 
between two burly policemen- But only Matilda* 
with the eyes of Love, recognized in that raving, 
babbling creature her own poor demented 
Algernon, The air was rent by a piercing 
shriek, 

A description of the scene that ensued might* 
however, prove both tedious and painful. The 
reader must, therefore* supply the details out 
of his own imagination—as lie must also supply 
the arguments whereby Matilda convinced her 
mother that Algernon must have loved her 
dearly—not Mrs. Forder, of course, but Matilda 
—to have gene through such peril and suffering 
for her—again I mean Matilda's—sake. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim at his best ! 

“The Great Impersonation **—an enthralling romance of present-day life— 
has just commenced in the "Grand Magazine.’* Buy a copy to-day. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO BE 
DUMPED INTO THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN TWO 
HUNDRED MILES FROM 
SHORE AT TEN-THIRTY 
ON A WINTER NIGHT. 


By Floyd P, Gitt 


ons. 


AT 

THAT MOMENT 
THE TORPEDO 

HIT US! 


FLOYD P, HIBBGNS, 

(hr Eim du! Wm Cfinriponctenl of the 1 Tlibtinr ' 

who leEli in lhe« p-agri how it feci# to be lorn^dcwcL 
LkiI June Gibbani piiibrd i a far to ihe frcml for new( 
ibai a German maf hins-fuci injured btl arm and shoulder 
and put out one of hit ryn. Gibbons returned to th" 
United Stales last September ro recover hia atrrnfih, Th:i 
photouraph of him w&t made eipeeiallv for this article. 

Pkato. IfrtHm i>ro it. 

EACE will have its great moments 
of course. Already we have 
found that the thought of the 
end of the War is as stirring 
, as the bugle notes of any battle ; 

that there is a thunder of 
I Peace as well as of War. 

But though we should live 
a hundred years. Peace can never make us 
forget some of the things which have happened 
because of War. This is a true account of one 
of those breathless thrills ; and a most historic 
one at that. 

On February' 17th, 1917, I sailed from New 
York on the Laconia, bound for Liverpool. 
The ship was an eighteen‘thousand-ton Cunarder, 
carrying seventy-three passengers and a crew 
numbering two hundred and sixteen. Sunday, 
February 25th, we entered the " war zone " 
without having seen a sign of a U~bost. 

Tliat afternoon I was seated in the lounge 
with two friends—one an American named 
Kirby, the other a Canadian aviator named 
Dugan, who had been wounded twice in France 

Diqilized by uUl J vlL 


and had been sent home to Canada to get well* 
Now he was on his way back to the battle front, 
11 to stop another bullet," as he said. 

As wc talked, I passed round my cigarette 
case, and Dugan held a match while the three 
of us lighted our cigarettes from it. As Dugan 
blew out the match and placed the burnt end 
in an ash-tray he laughed and said '— 

" They say it's bad luck to light three 
cigarettes with the same match, but I think 
it f s good luck for me* 1 used to do it with 
my flying partners in France, and four of them 
have been killed ; but 1 am still alive." 

** That makes it all right for you," said 
Kirby, " but it looks bad for Gibbons and 
myself. Nothing will happen, though. I don't 
believe in supers tit ions*" 

That night after dinner Kirby and I took 
a brisk walk around the darkened promenade 
deck of the Laconia, The night was black 
and a stiff wind was blowing. Wet with spray, 
Kirby and I went to the smoking-room cn 
the boat-deck near the stern of the ship, and 
joined a circle seated in front of a cdaJ fire in 
an open hearth. 

" What do you think our chances are of being 
torpedoed ? ” was the question 1 put before 
the circle in front of the fireplace* 

The deliberative Mr* Henry Chetham, a 
London solicitor, ftliTi to answer. 
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" Well," he said, " I should say about four 
thousand to one." * 

Lucien J. Jerome, of the British Diplomatic 
Service, returning from South America, advanced 
his opinion. Jerome was the best monocle 
juggler I had ever met. In his right eye he 
carried a monocle without a rim and without 
a ribbon or thread to save it, should it ever 
have fallen from his eye. Repeatedly during 
the trip across I had seen Mr. Jerome standing 
on the hurricane deck of the Laconia, facing 
the wind but holding his monocle in his eye 
with a muscular grip that must have been vice- 
like. I had even followed him about in a desire 
to be present when the monocle blew out, but 
the British diplomat never once lost his grip 
on it. I had come to the opinion tliat the 
piece of glass was permanently fixed to his 
eye and that he slept with it. After the fashion 
of the British Diplomatic Service, he expressed 
his opinion most affirmatively. 

" Nonsense," he said, with reference to Mr. 
Chetham's estimate. " Utter nonsense. Con¬ 
sidering the zone that we are in and the class 
of the ship, I should put our chances down 
at two hundred and fifty to one that we don’t 
meet a sub." 

And at that moment the torpedo hit us ! 

Have you ever stood on the deck of a ferry¬ 
boat as it arrived in the slip ? And have you 
ever experience^ the slight sideward shove 
when the ferry rubs against the piling and 
comes to a stop ? That was the unmistakable 
lurch we felt. But no one expects to run into 
pilings in mid-ocean, so everyone knew what 
it was. At the same time there came a muffled 
noise, not extremely loud, nor yet very sharp ! 
—just a noise like the slamming of some large 
oaken door a good distance away. Realizing 
that we had been torpedoed, my imagination 
was rather disappointed at the slightness of 
the shock and the meekness of the report. 
One or two chairs tipped over, a few glasses 
crashed from table to floor, and in an instant 
every man in the room was on his feet. 

" We’re hit 1 ’’ shouted Chctham. 

" What a wretched torpedo 1 " said Kirby. 
" It must have been a fizzer." 

I looked at my watch. It was ten-thirty. 

Five sharp blasts sounded on the Laconia’s 
whistle. Since that night I have often mar¬ 
velled at the quick co-ordination of mind and 
hand that belonged to the man on the bridge 
who pulled that whistle-rope. Those five blasts 
constituted the signal to abandon the ship. 
Everyone recognized them. We walked hur¬ 
riedly down the corridor leading from the 
smoke-room in the stem to the lounge, which 
was amidships. We moved fast, but there 
was no crowding and no panic. 

Passing the open door of the gymnasium 
I became aware of the list of the vessel. The 
floor slanted down to the starboard side and a 
medicine-ball and dozens of dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs were rolling in that direction. 

We entered the lounge, a large drawing-room 
furnished with green upholstered chain?, divans. 


and small tables on which the after-dinner 
coffee cups and liqueur glasses still rested. 
In the centre of the slanting floor of the salon 
was a cabinet phonograph, and from its 
bowels there poured the last strains of " Poor 
Butterfly." The women and several men who 
had been in the lounge were leaving hurriedly 
by the forward door as we entered. We followed 
them through. The twin winding stairs leading 
below decks by the forward hatch were dark, 
and I brought into play a pocket flashlight 
shaped like a fountain pen, which I had pur¬ 
chased before sailing, in view of just such an 
emergency, and which I had always carried 
fastened with a clip in an upper vest pocket. 

My stateroom was B 19 on the promenade 
deck, right below the one on which were the 
smoke-room, the lounge, and the lifeboats. 
The corridor was dimly lighted and the floor 
had a more perceptible slant as I darted into 
my stateroom, which was on the starboard 
and sinking side of the ship. I hurriedly put 
on a light non-sinkable garment constructed 
like a vest, with which I had provided myself, 
and then donned an overcoat. 

Responding to the list of the ship the ward¬ 
robe door swung open and crashed against the 
wall. My typewriter slid off the surface of 
the dressing-table and a shower of toilet articles 
pitched from their places on the washstand. 
I grabbed the ship’s life-preserver in my left 
hand and, with the flashlight in my right hand, 
started for the upper deck. 

In the darkness of the boat-deck companion- 
way my flashlight revealed the chief steward 
opening the door of a switch-closet in the panel- 
wall. He pushed bn a number of switches, 
and instantly the decks of the Laconia became 
bright with light. From sudden darkness the 
exterior of the ship burst into a blaze of illu¬ 
mination, and it was the illumination that saved 
many lives. 

The Laconia’s engines and dynamos had not 
been damaged. The torpedo had hit us well 
astern on the starboard side, and the bulkheads 
seemed to be holding back from the engine-room 
the flood of water that rushed in through the 
gaping hole in the ship’s side. 

Proceeding to my station opposite boat No. 10, 
I looked over the side and down upon the wajtcr 
sixty feet below. The sudden flashing on of the 
lights had made the dark, seething waters seem 
blacker and angrier. They rose and fell in 
troubled swells. Steam began to hiss from some 
of the pipes leading up from the engine well. It 
seemed like a dying groan from the very vitals 
of the stricken ship. Clouds of black smoke 
rolled up from the giant grey funnels that 
towered above us. 

Suddenly there was a roaring swish as a rocket 
soared upward from the captain's bridge, leaving 
a comet’s tail of fire. I watched it as it described 
a graceful arc, and then with an audible ix>p it 
burst in a flare of brilliant colour. Its ascent 
had tom a lurid rent in the black sky and cast 
a red glare over the roaring sea. Already boat 
No. 10 was loading up and men and boys were 
busy witli tHe ropes. I started to help near a 
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davit that seemed to be giving trouble, but was 
sternly ordered to keep out of the way and to 
get into the boat. 

Other passengers and members of the crew 
and officers of the ship were rushing along the 
deck, strapping their life preservers to them as 
they ran. There was some shouting of orders, 
but little or no confusion. 

We were on the port side, which was the 
highest. To reach the boats we had to climb 
up the slanting deck. 

On the starboard side it was different. The 
ship careened in that direction, and the lifeboats 
on that side, suspended from the davits, swung 
clear of the ship. 

The list of the ship increased. From the port 
boat deck we looked down the slanting side of 
the ship and noticed that her normal water-line 
on that side was a number of feet above the 
waves. The slant was so pronounced that the 
lifeboats, instead of swinging clear of the davits, 
rested against the side of the ship. From my 
position in the lifeboat I could see that we were 
going to have difficulty in the descent to the 
water. 

" Lower away 1 ” someone ordered, and we 
started downward with a jerk toward the seem¬ 
ingly hungry rising and falling swells. Then we 
stopped with another jerk and remained sus¬ 
pended in mid-air, while the men at the bow and 
the stem swore and tussled with the ropes. 

The stem of the boat was down, the bow up, 
leaving us at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
We clung to the seats to save ourselves from 
falling out. 

“ Who's got a knife ? A knife ! A knife ! ” 
shouted a fireman in the bow. He was bare to 
the waist, and perspiration stood out in drops 
on his face and chest and made streaks through 
the coal dust with which his skin was grimed. 

” Great Gawd ! Give him a knife," bawled a 
half-dressed, gibbering negro stoker. 

A hatchet was thrust into my hands and I 
forwarded it to the bow. There was a flash of 
sparks as it was brought down with a clang on 
the holding pulley, and one strand of the rope 
parted. 

Down plunged the bow of the boat, too quickly 
for the men in the stem, and we came to a stop, 
this time with the stem in the air and the bow 
down. One man in the stem let the rope race 
through his blistered fingers. With hands burnt 
to the quick he stopped the boat just in time to 
bring the stem level with the bow. 

Then bow and item tried to lower away 
together. But the slant of the ship's side had 
increased, so that our boat, instead of sliding 
down it like a toboggan, was held up on one 
side when the taffrail caught on one of the 
exhaust pipes projecting slightly from the ship's 
side. 

Thus the port side of the lifeboat stuck fast 
and high while the starboard side dropped down, 
and once more we found ourselves clinging to 
the boat at a new angle and looking straight 
down into the water. 

A hand slipped into mine and a voice sounded 
huskily close to my ear. It was the little old 


Jewish travelling man whose slightly Teutonic 
dialect had made him & popular as the smallpox 
with the British passengers. 

" My poy, I can't see nutting,” he said. ” My 
glasses slipped and I am falling. Hold me, 
please.” 

I managed to reach out and join hands with 
a man on the other side of him, and together we 
held the old man in. He hung heavily over our 
arms, grotesquely grasping all he had saved 
from his stateroom—a gold-headed cane and an 
extra hat. 

Many feet and hands pushed the .boat from 
the side of the ship, and we renewed our sagging, 
scraping, sliding, jerking descent. It concluded 
as the bottom of the lifeboat smacked squarely 
on the pillowy top of a rising swell. It felt more 
solid than mid-air, at least. 

But we were far from being off. The pulleys 
stuck twice in their fastenings, and the one axe 
passed forward and back, and with it my flash¬ 
light, as the entangling mesh of ropes was cut 
away. 

Some shout from that confusion of sound 
caused me to look up. Tin funnels, enamelled 
white, and containing clusters of electric bulbs, 
hung over the side from one of the upper decks. 
As I looked up into the cone of one of these 
lights, a bulky object descended from the dark¬ 
ness. 

It was a man. His arms were bent up at the 
elbows ; his legs at the knees. He was jumping 
with the intention, I feared, of landing in our 
boat, and prepared to avoid the impact. But 
he had judged his distance well. He plunged 
into the sea three feet from the edge of the boat 
and disappeared under the water, leaving a 
white patch of bubbles and foam N on the black 
surface. He bobbed to the surface almost 
immediately. 

“ It's Dugan ! ” shouted a man next to me. 

I flashed a light on the ruddy, smiling face 
and water-plastered hair of the little Canadian 
aviator. As we pulled him over the side he 
spluttered out a mouthful of water; and the 
first words he said were :— 

” I wonder if there's anything in that lighting 
of three cigarettes off the same match ? I was 
in the boat trying to loosen the bow rope and 
I got tangled up in it. When the boat came 
down I was jerked up back on to the deck of the 
ship. Then I jumped for it. Holy Moses, but 
this water is cold ! ” 

As we pulled away from the side of the ship 
its receding terraces of glowing port-holes and 
light towered above us. She was slowly turning 
over. 

There was a tangle of oars, spars, and rigging 
on the seats in our boat, and considerable con¬ 
fusion resulted before we could manage to place 
in operation some of the big oars on either side. 
The gibbering negro was pulling a sweep directly 
behind me, and I turned to quiet him, for his 
frantic reaches with the oar were jabbing me in 
the back. 

” Get away from her ! My Gawd ! Get away 
from her ! ” he kept repeating. 44 When the 
water hits her het boilers slic'll blow up the whole 
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** many feet and hands pushed the boat from the side of the ship, and we RENEWED 

OUK SAGGING, SCRAPING, JERKING DESCENT,' J 


ocean, and there's just tons and tons of shrapnel 
in her hold/' 

His excitement spread to other members 
of the crew in our boat. The ship’s baker, 
designated by his pantry headgear of white 
linen, became a competing alarmist; and a 
white fireman, whose blasphemy was nothing 
short of profound* added to the confusion 
by cursing everyone. It was the tension of 
the minute—the giving way of overwrought 
nerves* 

I made my way to the stern where* huddled 
up in a great overcoat and almost muffled in 
a ship's life-preserver, I came upon an old white- 
haired man, I remembered him. He was a 
British sea captain of the old sailing days. 
Earlier in the year he had sailed out of Nova 
Scotia with a cargo of cod-fish* His schooner* 
the Secret, had broken in two in mid-ocean, 
but he and his crew had been picked up by a 


tramp and taken back to New York. From 
there he had sailed on another ship bound for 
Europe ; but tins ship had never reached the 
other side. In mid-Atlantic her captain had 
lost courage over the U-boat threats and had 
turned the ship about and returned to America* 
Thus the Laconia represented the third unsuc* 
c css fill attempt of this white-haired mariner 
to get back to hh home in England. His name 
wa$ Captain Dear. 

" Our boat's rudder is gone* but we can steer 
with an oar,” he said, in a quavering voice, 
the thin, high-pitched treble of age. f< I will 
take charge, if you want me to ; but my voice 
is gone, 1 can tell you what to do* but you 
will have to shout the orders. They won't 
listen to me/'* 

There was only one way to get the attention 
of the crew* and that was by an overpowering 
blast o± profanity! I called to my assistance 
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every ear-splitting, soul-sizzling oath that I 
sould think of. I recited the lurid litany of 
the army mule-skinner and embellished it with 
excerpts from the remarks of a Chicago taxi- 
chauffeur while he changes tyres on the road 
with the temperature ten below zero. It 
proved to be an effective combination,, this 
brimstoned oration of mine, for it was rewarded 
by silence. 

“ Is there a ship’s officer in this boat ? ” I 
shouted. There was no answer 

” Is there a sailor or seaman on board ? ” 
Again there was silence from our group of 
passengers, firemen, stokers, and deck-swabs. 

They appeared to be listening to me, and I 
wished to keep my hold on them, so I racked 
my mind for some other inquiry to make or 
some order to give. Before the spell was broken 
I found one :— 

" We will now find out how many of us there 
are in this boat,” I announced, in the best tones 
of authority that I could assume '* The first 
man in the bow will count one and the next 
man to him will count two. We will count from 
the bow back to the stern, each man taking a 
number. Begin 1 ” 

” One,” came the quick response from a 
passenger who happened to be the first man in 
the bow. The enumeration continued sharply 
toward the stern. I spoke the last number. 
There were twenty-three of us in the boat 

“ There are twenty-three ci us here,” I 
repeated; ” there's not a ship's officer or 

seaman amopg us; but we are extremely 
fortunate to have with us an old sea captain 
who has consented to take charge ot the boat 
and save our lives. His voice is weak, but I 
will repeat the orders for him, so that all of you 
can hear. Are you ready to obey his orders ? ” 

There was an almost unanimous assent to 
this, and order was restored 

” The first thing to be done,” I announced, 
upon Captain Dear’s instructions, “is to get 
the same number of oars pulling on each side 
of the boat, to seat ourselves so as to keep on 
an even keel, and then to keep the boat’s head 
up into the wind, so that we won't be swamped 
by the waves.” 

With some little difficulty this rearrangement 
was accomplished, and then we rested on our 
oars, with all eyes turned toward the still lighted 
Laconia. The torpedo had struck at about 
10.30 p.m, according to our ship's time. Though 
listing far over on one side, the Laconia was 
still afloat It might have been twenty minutes 
after that first shot when we heard another 
dull thud, which was accompanied by a notice¬ 
able drop in the hulk. The German submarine 
had dispatched a second torpedo. 

We watched silently during the next minute 
as the tiers of lights dimmed slowly from white 
to yellow, then to red. At last nothing was 
left but the murky mourning of the night, 
which hung over all like a pall. 

A mean, cheese-coloured crescent of a moon 
revealed one horn above a rag-bundle of clouds 
low in the distance. A rim of blackness settled 
around our little world, relieved only by a few 


leering stars in the zenith; and where the 
Laconia's lights had shone there remained only 
the dim outlines of a blacker hulk standing 
out above the water like a jagged headland 
silhouetted against the overcast sky. 

The ship sank rapidly at the stem. At last 
its nose rose out of the water, until it stood 
straight up in the air. Then it slid silently 
down and out of sight like a piece of disappearing 
scenery in a panorama spectacle. 

Boat No. 3, the one in which the captain 
was, stood close to the place where the ship 
had gone down. As a result of the after-suction 
the small lifeboat rocked about in a perilous 
sea of clashing spars and wreckage. The crew 
steadied its head into the wind, and just then 
a black hulk, glistening wet and standing about 
eight feet above the surface of the water, 
approached slowly to within ten feet of the 
lifeboat. It was the submarine. - 

” Vot ship vass dot ? ” came in guttural 
English from a figure which projected from the 
conning-tower. 

” The Laconia," answered Chief Steward 
Ballyn. 

” Vot ? ” 

” The Laconia , Cunard Line,” responded 
the steward. 

” Vot did she weigh ? ” was the next question 
from the submarine. 

” Eighteen thousand tons.” 

'* Any passengers ? ” 

11 Seventy-three,” replied Ballyn, " many of 
them women and children—some of them in 
this boat. She had over two hundred in the 
crew.” < 

” Did she carry cargo ? ” 

- Yes.” 

" Is der captain in dot boat ? ” 

No,” Ballyn said. 

” Veil, I guess you’ll be all right. A patrol 
will pick you up sometime soon,” and without 
further sound, save for the almost silent fixing 
of the conning-tower lid, the submarine moved 
off. 

” I though it best to make my answers sharp 
and satisfactory, sir,” said Ballyn, when he 
later repeated the conversation to me. word for 
word. ” I was thinking of the women and 
children in the boat. And I feared every minute 
that somebody among us might make a hostile 
move, perhaps fire a revolver, or throw some¬ 
thing at the submarine. I feared the conse¬ 
quences of such an act.” 

There was no assurance of any early pick-up 
for any of us. The weather was a great factor. 
That black rim of clouds looked ominous. 
February has a reputation for nasty weather in 
the North Atlantic. The wind was cold and 
seemed to be rising. Our boat bobbed about 
like a cork on the swells, which fortunately were 
not choppy. 

How much rougher seas could the boat 
weather ? This question was debated pro and 
con. Had our rockets been seen ? Did the first 
torpedo put the wireless out of commission ? If 
it had been able to operate, had anybody heard 
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cur S, 0 *S* ? Was there enough food and drink' 
iiig water in the boat to last ? 

This brought us to an inventory of our small 
craft- After considerable difficulty we found 
the lamp, a can of powder flares, the tin of ship's 
biscuit, matches, and spare oil, the usual equip- 
meat of lifeboats. 

The lamp was lighted. Other lights were now 
visible. As we drifted in the darkness we could 
see them every time we mounted the crest of the 
swells* The boats carrying these lights remained 
q^iiite close together at first. One boat came 
within sound, and 
1 recognized the 
I-JUrry Lauder-like 
voice of the second 
assistant purser, 
whom I had last 
heard on Wednes¬ 
day at the ship's 
concert* Now h<r 
was singing —- ** I 
want to marry 
■Arry/’ and " I 
love to be a 
srilor/' 

There was □ 11 
American woman 
with her husband 
In that boat. She 
told me later that 
an attempt had 
been made to sing 
* a Tipperary ” and 

Rule, Britannia, 
but the thought of 
that slinking dark 
bull of destruction 
which might be 
lurking in the 
darkness around 
them made them 
abandon the effort. 

The fear of the 
boats crashing to¬ 
gether produced a 
general inclination 
toward maximum 
separation on the part of all the little units of 
survivors, with the result that soon the small 
craft stretched out for several miles, their occu¬ 
pants all endeavouring to hold the heads of the 
boats into the wind. 

Hours passed. The swells slopped over the 
sides of our boat and filled the bottom with 
water. We bailed continually. Most of us were 
wet to the knees and shivering from the weaken¬ 
ing effects of the icy water. Our hands wore 
blistered from pulling at the oars. Our boat's 
bobbing about like a cork produced terrific 
nausea, and our stomachs ached from vain 
retching. 

And then we saw the first light—the first sign 
of help coming—the first searching glow of white 
brilliance deep down on the sombre sides of the 
black pot of night that hung over us. 

I don't know what direction it came from— 


none of us knew north from south—there was 
nothing but water and sky* The light just came 
from over there, where we pointed* 

We nudged violently sick boat-mates and 
aroused them to an appreciation of the sight 
that gave us new life. 

It was way over there— first a trembling 
quiver of silver against the black ceiling of the 
night, then, drawing closer, it defined itself as a 
beckoning finger, although still too far away to 
see our feeble efforts to attract it* Nevertheless, 
we burned valuable flares, and the chip's baker* 


by JVanJfc Shield*. 

self-ordained custodian of the biscuit, did the 
honours handsomely to the extent of a biscuit 
apiece to each of tho twenty-three occupants 
of the boat, 

" Pull starboard, scurries/' sang out old 
Captain Dear, his grey chin-whiskers bristling 
with joy in the light of the round lantern which 
he held aloft- 

We pulled, pulled lustily, forgetting the strain 
and pain of innards tom and racked with violent 
vomiting, and oblivious to blistered palms and 
wet* half-frozen feet. 

Then a nodding of that finger of light, a happy, 
snapping, shooting finger, that seemed to say* 
if Como on* you men,” led us to believe that our 
lights had been seen. This was the fact* for 
immediately the on-coming vessel flashed on its 
green and red sidelights, and we saw that it was 
headed for our position. We floated off its stem 
for a while, as it manoeuvred for the best position 
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in which it could take us on, for the sea was 
running higher and higher. 

The risk of that rescuing ship was great, 
because there was every reason to believe that 
the submarine that had destroyed the Laconia 
still lurked in the darkness near by. But those 
on board took the risk and stood by for the 
work of rescue. 

“ Come alongside port 1 '' was megaphoned to 
us. As fast as we could, we swung under the 
stern and felt our way broadside toward the 
ship. Out of the darkness' above a dozen pocket 
flashlights blinked down on us, and orders began 
to be shouted thick and fast. 

When I look back on the experience, I don't 
know which was the more hazardous—going 
down the slanting side of the sinking Laconia 
or going up the side of the rescuing vessel. One 
minute the swells would lift us almost level with 
the rail of the low-built patrol boat and mine¬ 
sweeper, but the next receding wave would 
swirl us down into a darksome gulf, over which 
the ship's side glowered like a slimy, dripping 
cliff. 

A score of hands reached out, and we were 
suspended in the husky tattooed arms of those 
doughty British Jack Tars. We looked up into 
their weather-beaten youthful faces, mumbling 
our thankfulness and reading in the gold letter¬ 
ing of their pancake hats the legend, " H.M.S. 
Laburnum ” 

We had been six hours in the open boats, all 
of which began coming alongside, one after the 
other. Wet and bedraggled survivors were lifted 
aboard, women and children first. Men who had 
remained strangers to one another aboard the 
Laconia now wrung each other by the hand, or 
embraced without shame the frail little wife of a 
Canadian chaplain, who had found one of her 
missing children delivered up from another boat. 
She smothered the chilfl with ravenous mother 
kisses while tears of gladness streamed down her 
face. 

Boat after boat came alongside. The water¬ 
logged craft containing the captain came last. 
A rousing chrer went up as he landed his feet 
on the deck, one mangled hand hanging limp 
at his side. 

The sailors divested themselves of outer 
clothing and passed the garments over to the 
shivering members of the Laconia*s crew. The 
cramped officers' quarters down under the 
quarter-deck were turned over to women and 
children. Two of the Laconia's stewardesses 
passed basins of boiling navy cocoa and aided 
in the disentanglement of wet and matted tresses. 
The men grouped themselves near steam pipes 


in the petty officers' quarters, or over the grating 
of the engine-room, where new life was to be 
had from the blasts of heated air that brought 
with them the smell of bilge water and oil and 
sulphur from the bowels of the vessel. 

The injured—all minor cases, sprained backs, 
wrenched legs, or mashed hands—were put away 
in bunks under the care of the ship's doctor. 

Dawn was melting the eastern ocean's grey 
to pink when the task was finished. In the 
officers' quarters, which had now been invaded 
by the men, the roll of the vessel was most 
perceptible. Each time the floor of the room 
slanted, bottles and cups and plates rolled and 
slid back and forth. 

On the tables and chairs and benches the 
women rested ; seasick mothers, trembling from 
the after-effects of the terrifying experience of 
the night, sought to soothe their crying children. 

Then somebody happened to touch the key 
on the small wooden organ that stood against 
one wall. This was enough to send some sea¬ 
faring fingers over the ivory keys in a rhythm 
unquestionably religious, and so irresistible 
under the circumstances that, although no one 
knew the words, the air was taken up in a 
reverent humming chant by all in the room. 

At the last note of the Amen, little Father 
Waring, his black garb snaggled in places and 
badly soiled, stood beside the centre-table and 
lifted his head until the morning light, filtering 
through the open hatch above him, shone down 
on his kindly, weary face. He recited the Lord’s 
Prayer, and all present joined. The little service 
ended as simply as it had begun. 

With exchanges of experiences pathetic and 
humorous, we steamed into Queenstown Harbour 
shortly after ten o'clock that night. We had 
been sunk at a point two hundred miles off the 
Irish coast, and of our passengers and crew 
thirteen had been lost. 

As I stepped ashore a Britisher, a fellow- 
passenger aboard the Laconia, who knew me as 
an American, stepped up to me. During the 
voyage we had had many conversations con¬ 
cerning the possibility of America entering the 
war. Now he slapped me on the back with this 
question :— 

“ Well, old Casus Belli 1 Is this your bloom¬ 
ing overt act ? " 

I didn't answer him, but thirty minutes after¬ 
wards I was pounding out on a typewriter the 
introduction to a four-thousand-word article, 
which I cabled that night, and which put the 
question up to the American public for an 
answer. Five weeks later the United States 
entered the war. 
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D ° Illustrated 


I. 

C LOSE against 
the wall and 
under the 
shadow of a 
willow, a police¬ 
man stood, stiffly 
alert, listening 
intently. There 
seemed no other 
living thing any¬ 
where in that 
lonely road. Even 
the leaves upon the 
trees had grown 
still, almost as if 
to assist the police¬ 
man in his listen¬ 
ing. And all he 
was listening to 
was a gramophone. 

The gramophone 1 
was playing a 
waltz. The police¬ 
man was in love. 

Now, ail that evening the fact had been 
fixedly before his mind's eye that to ordinary 
people the idea of a policeman being in love 
was a screaming absurdity. It appeared that 
there was something entirely incongruous about 
it, and that, properly speaking, a policeman 
could play only two roles in life, either to stand 
at street corners and stare, or to sit in a kitchen 
with his helmet between his knees, eating pie. 
The man in the street did not consider him brave ; 
few things caused so much general rejoicing 
as the news that a policeman had been suc¬ 
cessfully bonneted. As for a policeman being 
in love, that was purely stupid. Yet P.C. 
Dodson was in love. And there he stood, tom 
betwixt injured dignity and sentimental medi¬ 
tation ; a tall, lean man, clean-shaven, with 
hair like hay, and conventional feet ; one hand 
at his belt, the other straight by his side, and 
both enclosed in woollen gloves ; to all appear¬ 
ances such a typical policeman that even She 
could not imagine him anything else ; could 
not, for example, imagine him sitting by the 
fire in carpet slippers, with her upon his knee. 
He could imagine that. And though he had 
not informed her of the fact, he had at least 
told her that he was in love. 

What had her answer been ? 

At a moment when she seemed all in the world 
to him, she had looked at him once and gently 
laughed, had pushed him teasingly aside. 

” Oh, go on,” she said, ” You aren't in 


iovfe. Why, you're 
a policeman. Here” 
—she moved to a 
cupboard and then 
looked over her 
shoulder consol¬ 
ingly. "Here, 
have something to 
eat! ” 

So P.C. Dodson 
stood by the wall 
and, listening to 
the gramophone in 
the house behind, 
was sad. 

Well, she should 
see. 


A few weeks had 
passed and the 
nights were colder. 
Beside another 
wail, and in the 
darkness of a door¬ 
way, the police¬ 
man stood poised for sudden movement. And 
now it was not a gramophone that he could 
hear. It was the faint sound of movement; 
a little scratching ; a very faint clang ; silence, 
and then at last a gentle tapping. 

He waited just long enough to feel sure that 
by quick dramatic action he would not make 
himself ridiculous, then clambered over the 
wall, and dropping down noiselessly into the 
yard, crept towards the building and waited 
again, listening. He was right. Someone was 
down the passage. The little door was ajar, 
and the sound of quiet movement w as unmis¬ 
takable. Nor had he any doubt who was 
making that noise. His chance had come. 
He slowly pushed open the door and felt his 
way forward through the darkness on tip¬ 
toe. Fifteen yards down the passage he stopped 
and looked into the shop. In the faint light of 
a shaded lamp a man was crouched before a 
safe. The door was open and his hands w^ere 
feeling their way inside. P.C. Dodson took a 
step forward. The man suddenly stiffened, 
turned his head. In the pitch darkness he could 
see nothing. 

" Collared ! ” said the policeman. 

The man stood up and waited, half-turned 
towards him, uncertain what to do, or what was 
going to happen. 

” And you ? ” said Dodson. ” You are 
the skunk who was trying to take my girl 
away from me, fifaii thought you could get 
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and stared 
into tbe dark¬ 
ness; his head 
cockedalittle 
to one side* 
and finally 
he said 
" It's you, 
is it ? Jf 
"Yes/'said 
P.C. Dodson, 
with relish. 
” I saw you 
an hour ago* 
Then I lost 
sight of you* 
But when I 
heard move¬ 
ment in here, 
I knew. 1 ' 

"You're 
clever!" said 
the other* 
” Been to a 
night-school 
h a v e n r t 
you ? " 

"Too clever 
for you'" re¬ 
torted P£. 
Dodson. " I 
told Maggie 
what you 
were a week 
since* She 
wouldn’t 
believe roe* 
Called it jeal¬ 
ousy* Shell 
know now/ 1 
He paused, 
and moved 
another step 
forward. 

*'Comi ng 
quietly ? *’ 
There was 
a momentary 
silence ; and 
suddenly the 
thief moved. 

" Well ah 
I want is my 
share/ 1 said 
he. “I w'ant 
vv h a t y o u 
promised. 
Pm the man 
that stands 
to lose. I 
want my full 
share." 

At first Dod* 

"*collared 1’ said the policeman/' son didn't 

comprehend. 

a good girl tied to you for life. You thought He was about to speak, then stopped. A door 
she didn't know you did this.” in the shop was being opened Cautious foot- 

At first the man did not answer. He just turned steps were stumbling through the dark* 
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11 I want my full share/* said the thief again, 
more, loudly still. 44 I want more than this. 
I want my share.*’ - - . - 

44 Share be hanged ! ** cried Dodson, and made 
for him. 

“ Stop 1 ** 

A foot from his man Dodson turned, and the 
light of a bullseye lantern shone into his face. 

“ What are you doing here ? ** 

44 Lord ! We*re copped 1 ’* cried the thief, 
and blundered into the policeman. “ Look out, 
Dodson, we’re copped I ” 

Dodson grabbed him by the arm. The other 
struggled. Dodson held on. 44 It's you that’s 
copped 1 ’* he shouted. 44 Keep still.** 

But somehow it was all wrong. He was not 
a quick-thinking man. He had a vague idea 
that he was being trapped, but he was not 
sure how it was being done, or why. He knew 
only that he must hold on to this man at all 
costs. Only so could he save that little girl 
who didn't want a policeman, but who was 
fascinated by a rogue. 

She wouldn't believe the fellow was a rogue. 
He would make her. 

44 What are you doing here ? " asked the 
sergeant, again. 

44 Caught him in the act,** said Dodson, a 
little breathlessly. 44 Came in and found him 
at the safe.** 

44 You were talking to him,” said the sergeant. 
44 You hadn’t got h^ld of him. He was asking 
for his share. What's the meaning of that ? *' 

Dodson stared at him. 

44 Share ? I don't want any share. That’s 
his bluff. I caught him.** 

44 He's in it himself/' said the thief, turning. 
44 He was outisde when I came in. He’s working 
with me. If I’m for it, he's for it, too.” 

The sergeant turned to a constable behind 
him. 

44 Take over that man, Williams,” said he. 
44 Dodson, you'll come with me.” 

44 You mean to say you believe what he 
says ? *’ demanded Dodson. 44 You think I'm 
working with him ? ** 

44 Never you mind what I think,” said the 
other. 44 You come along with me. When I 
heard him asking for his share, neither of you 
knew I was in the shop. Why hadn’t you got a 
hold of him ? We could hear your voice—you 
were arguing.” 

Dodson was about to speak, but closed his 
mouth grimly and squared his Shoulders. All 
right, let them make fools of themselves then, 
let everybody make fools of themselves if they 
liked, Maggie and ail. He handed over his 
man to the other policeman, and turned to 
follow. . . . 

They had come out into the street., The 
sergeant dropped back and walked beside him. 
P.C. Dodson felt dazed. He could think of 
nothing to say. He looked into the immediate 
future and was startled. If he called Maggie as 
witness it might only show that she had had 
dealings with a thief, and they might arrest her, 
too. He couldn’t risk that. He suddenly turned 
his eyes fixedly, contemptuously upon the figure 


of the real thief. He was being led along by the 
arm. He was offering no resistance. He was 
going so quietly that Dodson felt suspicious. 
Perhaps he didn't mind doing time as long as 
he knew he hkd ruined P.C. Dodson, who was 
his rival. 

Why had those other two come into the 
shop ? Had somebody spread a tale about him ? 
Was the whole thing a trap ? He felt suddenly 
helpless. The idea came to him that he was 
ringed round with enemies ; a nightmare feeling 
that everybody was pointing at him with an 
enormous finger. He could not remember a 
single friend who would stand by him. He was 
a lonely man. He even had the reputation of 
being slow and dull. He remembered now that 
he had once been censured because there had 
been a burglary on his beat and he hadn’t known 
about it. They would remember that. They 
would bring it up against him. A lump rose in 
his throat. 

They were at the station and he was being 
ushered in. He stood by, dully, while particulars 
were taken down. He heard them spelling out 
the man's name. Joseph Henry Miller. Yes, 
that was the chap. He had given his right 
name. Of course, it wouldn’t be any use doing 
anything else. The police knew something about 
him. Then he was taken away. 

They were turning to him now. The sergeants 
were talking about him. 

44 You'll need to be searched, Dodson.” 

44 Searched ? ” 

44 Come inside.” 

He followed them in. They began going 
through his pockets. He stood limply before 
them. At last one drew forth a little bundle of 
papers, triumphantly. 

44 What’s this ? ” 

He looked down with wide eyes. They were 
notes—money—he had never seen them before 
in his life. 

44 What’s this ? ” 

44 I don’t know,” he said, huskily. 44 1 don't 
know. I’ve never seen them before.” 

44 But they're in your own pocket, man.” 

It was plain to him now. In that struggle in 
the dark, Miller had made sure of his revenge. 
The case against him was complete, 

44 Miller must have put them in,” said he, 
44 that’s all.” 

44 All right,” said the sergeant. ” You're 
under arrest.” Dodson began to speak. After 
all, he had his own tale to tell. It was credible 
enough. Why shouldn't they believe him ? 
He started to explain with a new confidence. 

The sergeant cautioned him. 

His voice trailed away into silence. 

At last he was alone, left standing in that 
square little room. His thoughts were stupidly 
jumbled. There came back to him those silly 
teasing words: 44 Why, you're a policeman. 

Here, have something to eat/* 

He could no more have eaten pie that night 
then he could have eaten his helmet. He hated 
pie. He sat down on a form and covered his 
face with his hands. 
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He had seen the court often enough before, 
but somehow it ah seemed different. For one 
thing he couldn't sec the dock. Of course not. 
How stupid I He was in it himself. It seemed 
a long time since the magistrate had glowered 
at h i m and said : “ Committed for trial "—a 

long, long time. Now his trial was actually 
taking place* 

Even now he could not believe that they would 
accept this ridiculous cock-and-bull story which 
had been rigged up against him. 

But he was being pointed at, The court was 
being told what a wicked man he was. He 
looked at them woodcnly. 


so used to being thought a thief that he 
could not work up excitement even for this, 
the climax of liis suffering. 


Now' they were pointing at Miller. 

He was so tired of this long story. 

At last Miller was giving evidence against 
him—such evidence—a wonderful tale : and 
the sergeant, always a spiteful fellow* Even 
now he didn't know quite why the sergeant 
had appeared just when he did, just when 
Miller was loudly demanding his share. After 
luncheon, his own counsel was upon his feet, 
and P.C. Dodson listened attentively* 

Yes, he was telling the truth; all except 
Maggie's part. He hadn't told that even to 
the lawyers. They'd tried to get some¬ 
thing more out of him, but he wouldn't bring 
in her name. The rest was true ; a good strong 
case. 

His character ? The sergeant (recalled) had 
sometimes thought him slack* Lately he had 
had lus suspicions. Then they tried to rake up 
that old burglary against him* 

When at last he returned to the court to 
hear the verdict, he felt sleepy. He could 
not take proper interest. He had become 


Even if he were set free, would he be happy 
in the force ? They might have a ft down" 

on him. They would think- 

" Guilty \ J * 

He heard them, and turned lus eyes glassily 
towards the judge. What ? He and Miller? 
Both guilty ? How ? It was absurd 1 He 
opened his mouth to speak, caught Ids counsel's 
eye, and stared at him wildly* 

M But-he began. 

Words would not come. He was dumb with 
astonishment* He turned his tired eyes quickly, 
and looked round the court as if even now Maggie 
might be somewhere there to speak for him. 
No friendly glance met him from any direction. 
Gold despair seized him instead. He ivas a 
policeman. He had been trusted. His sentence 
was to be more severe than Miller's, Miller 
had scored. 

f ' Twelve months ! ” 

He would have his hair cropped l 
Late that night the only consolation in ail 
the ghastly business occurred to him sardoni* 
cally as it” tfhfcfl foo those who have suffered 
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beyond the limit of their endurance* and he 
laughed, once, hysterically. 

He was no longer a policeman I 
She could never doubt again whether it was 
conceivable for him to love. 

II, 

In those long months, many of the little 
mannerisms which folk had once noticed in 
Dodson vanished* and his whole mind and 
bearing became obsessed with a single, lasting 
though # vengeance. 

He choked the idea that he might one day 
be accepted as a likely lover, and instead of 
the thing that might have been, he concentrated 
upon the thing that was, 

He had never seen Miller since his trial. 
But in his mind's eye he saw Miller day in, 
day out, and especially at night. He saw' him, 
leering, and knew the joy of reaching out and 
twisting his neck, slowly and deliberately, 
digging in his finger-nails, and growling at him 
between clenched teeth. He saw him sitting 
at table and being served with a cup of tea 
by Maggie, which was absurd, for he knew that 
he* too, was in prison. Nevertheless, he gained 
relief from picturing the scene, in order that he 
might imagine himself creeping in through the 
doorway and hitting him on the head with an 
axe. He remembered over and over again 
the last look Miller had given him, as they left 
the dock—a look of triumphant satisfaction— 
and whenever he remembered that look he felt 
himself hitting Miller in the face with a blow 
that disfigured him for life. 

Sometimes he paced round his cell, making 
gestures and murmuring his own strong case 
over and over again ; wondering all the while 
why nobody believed him, *' But he only 


said that when he heard somebody coming," 
he used to whisper, 44 It was spite, I'd come 
upon him* He'd broken open the safe. We 
were in love with the same girl/' And then 
he would suddenly say 4 * No " quite loudly, 
"No, I won't say that. We'll keep her out 
of it. They might arrest her.'* 

And finally he would stop and stiffen* raising 
a clenched fist to his side, and staring at nothing 
with a slow smile. 

" A few- more months/' he would say* ,f and 
I can kill him." 

So the months passed, and as the end drew 
near he grew less odd, more like himself* He 
did this deliberately, in case they should think 
him mad and keep him locked up when Miller 
was free, but it was difficult* and the constant 
self-control was a wearing effort. 

He wondered what he would do when he came 
out. First, of course, he would kill Miller. 
But afterwards ? How would he live ? Per¬ 
haps he would not want to, Should he go 
and see Maggie ? Shot Id he try to explain ? 
He thought not. She might be married* 

There was the chance, anyway, that she might 
bang the door in his face. And then he would 
suddenly laugh stupidly to himself. 

** \Vliy, of course—how f idiotic I " he would 
say. " If I kill Miller* they'll kill me." 

So his time passed. 

They set him free suddenly. It was unex¬ 
pected, and he took the clothes and the bit of 
money they handed to him dully/ and looked 
at them ; and then they pointed out the way 
to him. 

11 You'll be going into the Army, of course ? " 

Dodson stared at them* 

" Army ? "Original from 
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44 Yes. The war, you know." 

“ War ? " 

They grinned and left him. 

44 War ? " said he to himself. " Yes, of 
course. There’s a war on. I’ll go and join 
up. If there’s a war they won’t mind Miller 
being shot. He’ll be in the Army already. 
We'll go to the war together, and then, when 
we get there. I'll shoot him, and they won’t 
know I did it." 

He could not find Miller. The Army was a 
very big concern. There were a lot of men in 
it. Some were even called Miller. One he 
met was called Joseph Miller. But Joseph 
Henry Miller he could not find. 

He made few friends. For one thing he was 
not good company. He moved from camp to 
camp until it seemed to him that his name and 
religion must be entered in some forty or fifty 
thousand different books, none of which had 
any bearing one upon the other, or, indeed, 
upon anything else in particular. 

Sometimes he wondered whether the name of 
Joseph Henry Miller was entered in any of these 
books, and, if so, how he was going to find it. 

At last he was drafted to France. 

He grew used to shell-fire and to acute dis¬ 
comfort. Compared with the months spent 
in prison the life was not unbearable. He was 
invariably tired, but in many ways he enjoyed 
the ceaseless work and the noise. It was so 
much better than the hideous monotony of 
silence he had known. He saw sights that 
were worse than any street accidents he had 
ever seen, and looked upon death in a new light. 
He grew used to talking to a man one minute, 
going round the corner, and coming back to 
find the man was dead. 

The fourth year of war passed. 

Suddenly a change came into life out there. 

There were sweeping forward movements. 

Trenches were left behind. He found himself 
moving forward, with others, through country 
comparatively unshelled, where things were 
green and trees had leaves. War became more 
enervating. There were encounters with odd 
parties of the enemy in open country. Scouting 
and the work of outposts became more inter¬ 
esting. He grew a little more cheerful. He 
could bear anything but monotony. 

Suddenly, and at last, he came across Miller. 

Miller was in a village street, leaning against 
a wall. He was not looking Dodson’s way, and 
Dodson stood for a very long time and stared. 
At last he tried to identify Miller’s cap badge ; 
he looked at the patches of colour’ on Miller’s 
tunic, and wondered which unit they denoted. 
At last he moved away and sat down to think. 
His heart was thumping excitedly against his 
ribs. There was a dryness in his throat. Miller 
was within his reach. 

Dodson’s day was coming. He must on no 
account lose him now. He must make quick 
plans. What should he do ? Should he w’alk 
boldly up and slit his throat with a bayonet ? 
Should he snipe him from where he lay ? Should 
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he hurl a bomb ? No. He wanted to talk to 
Miller first. He had a lot to say to him. What 
he must do was to coax him into the open, and 
when he had him covered with a rifle, he would 
begin to tell him all he had been thinking since 
that never-to-be-forgotten night when he had 
come upon him at the safe. 

He would watch Miller gradually going grev— 
stammering excuses. At last, when he had Aim 
staring with the glazed look of a frightened 
rabbit, his cheeks damp with fear, he would 
shoot, and that would be the excellent end. 
Since he had been in France he was conscious 
that he had probably killed a number of men, 
some of whom, despite their hereditary beastli¬ 
ness, had not done anything quite so low* as 
Miller. Possibly because they had not lived long 
enough. Well, he would shoot Miller anyway. 

How to do it ? 

First he must know where Miller was to be 
found. He noticed a man who was passing and 
who evidently belonged to Miller's battalion. 
He called to him. 

44 What mob are you, mate ? " 

The other told him and passed on. 

He knew the Division now. They were in the 
same corps ; lately, they had been in the line 
together. He wondered why he had not seen 
Miller before. 

For a long time he sat thinking. 

When next he looked. Miller had gone. 

Dodson rose to his feet and walked back to 
his billet.. 

That evening news came to him. 

44 There’s a show coming off," said a man. 
The man \vore that little red armlet at the 
bottom of his sleeve which indicates to the 
curious that the wearer may know something; 
it is the mark of the runner. 

44 When ? " demanded Dodson. 

44 Day after to-morrow, they say. A pretty 
big attack. We’re in it—going for the railway.” 

For perhaps the first time since he had been 
in France, Dodson showed a lively interest. 
He wondered if Miller's division were in it. He 
asked. Yes, rumour had it they were operating 
on the flank. 

That night Dodson lay awake. He was not 
restless. He just lay stiefly beneath his over¬ 
coat and stared with wide eyes into the dark. 
And in his imagination lie went through a list 
of all the cruellest things he could do to Miller, 
wondering which would give him the greatest 
pleasure. And under his breath he kept repeat¬ 
ing : “ It s Dodson’s turn now." 

It did not bcem strange to him that he should 
have come upon Miller. He saw no odd coinci¬ 
dence about it. To him it had always been a 
certainty that one day he would come up with 
this man, and wreak his vengeance. He had 
been patient. He had known how to wait. 
Now', at last, his turn was coming, and not a 
day too soon. Peace wras on everybody's tongue. 
At any time now the war might be over, and it 
w’ould consequently be more difficult to kill 
Joseph Henry Miller. 

At dawn the next morning they attacked. 
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The barrage was not remarkable. There were 
no longer trench systems that required blotting 
out. The Boche was holding an elaborate 
series of postfh Dodson went forward grimly, 
and noticed that casualties were light and the 
German artillery retaliation weak. But his sole 
intention was to break away from his own 
platoon as soon as he could, and go in search 
of Miller. He had no real reason to believe that 
he could find Miller. His battalion might be in 
support. He himself might not be a man behind 
a bayonet at all. He might be a storeman or 
an officer's servant. Dodson didn’t know. But 
that particular instinct which is given to those 
whose brain is growing weak with strain told him 
with strange persistency that it would be all 
right. Fate was upon his side. He had only to 
exert his will to achieve, and Miller would be 
within his grasp. Deep down in the bottom of 
his heart he was certain, of it. yet subconsciously 
certain ; that is to say, he did not know it was 
instinct prompting him any more than a hungry 
dog knows it is instinct taking him homeward. 

Out in the open, he became separated from 
his company. It was not difficult. There was 
a certain amount of shelling, and it was easy to 
duck down at the right moment, to take the 
wrong direction, or to be caught up and carried 
along on a wave of the flank battalion’s men. 
By devious ways he headed for the flank upon 
which Miller's division were operating, and as 
he went he looked about him with hard, uncanny 
eyes, a bunch of hay-like hair showing beneath 
his tin hat, a streak of mud across his forehead. 

It was difficult to spot his man. Everybody 
was so alike—just extended lines of men in 
khaki moving forward—every man much of a 
size, every man similarly equipped. Nobody 
looked at him. Nobody seemed to have missed 
him ; he was not being pursued by an angry 
N.C.O.—evidently they would consider him hit. 

And as he went he muttered to himself 
again a id again : — 

“ Miller, my boy, it is my day— Dodson*s 
day.” 

Unawares, he came into the thick of a fight. 
The Boches were holding out in a ruined farm. 
A machine-gun was stuttering its message from 
an outhouse. He dropped down on his face and 
w’aited. Men in khaki were crawling round the 
flanks, and, when they had encircled it, began 
firing into the brickwork. A section of our own 
Vickers guns came into action and fired a few 
belts into the ruins. This proved effective. 
There was a rush through the grass. He heard 
shouting. They were storming the farm. 
Presently there came comparative silence. A 
few men in field grey scurried out into the open 
and were chivvied back to the rear. The waves 
of khaki moved on irregularly. Dodson still 
waited. Well forward a man had caught his 
eye. He had turned round to look behind him. 
Dodson stared, every nerve in his body tense. 
He scrambled to his feet and went forward 
rapidly ; dropped at last in the grass when he 
could see his man distinctly. Once again he 
turned. It was Joseph Henry Miller. 

Dodson looked to his rifle, and settled himself 
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in the grass. He had forgotten to arrange for 
his own protection after the event. The fact 
that somebody might see him shooting Miller 
had quite slipped his memory. 

Then Miller got up and went forward, and at 
that moment shrapnel burst in front of him, and 
he shielded his face, then tottered and fell 
forward. The others went on. But Miller lay 
where he fell. 

Up in the air sprang Dodson, fierce with in¬ 
sensate wrath. He swore a long and bitter 
oath, stood for a moment, then sank on to one 
knee and looked at Miller forlornly. There 
were not many fellows about. Whilst the fight 
at the farm had been in progress the flanks had 
gone well ahead. There were very few men 
behind him, and such as there were seemed 
chiefly interested in their own particular job 
at the moment. 

And suddenly Miller moved. With a slow, 
glad smile, Dodson watched him struggle to a 
sitting position and look around him. He 
could not see where he was hit—probably in 
the leg. Dodson decided that he could still 
enjoy his kill. To Dodson this was not merely 
a wounded man, and one of his side at that. 
It was Miller. He crawled a little nearer, 
and settled himself behind a boulder. He 
wanted to talk to Miller ; but he must have 
him cbvered first. Also he must get near enough 
to make it unnecessary for him to shoot. Still 
Miller hadn’t seen him. They were nearly 
alone now; though there was movement 
everywhere, none was near enough to trouble 
him. At all costs he must continue to be alone 
with Miller. He worked his way a little nearer. 

And then quite suddenly Miller turned and 
saw him. It was hard to know whether he 
recognized Dodson at once, or whether he 
knew a moment's doubt. That Dodson could 
not say. Only Miller twisted round quickly 
and reached for his rifle ; next moment he had 
Dodson covered. And then he cried :— 

” Keep still ! Don't move an inch ! ” 

Dodson moved. 

There was a blinding flash in his eyes, and then 
the whistle of a bullet passed his head. He 
dropped on to his hands, nearly sobbing with 
excitement, and fumbled with the safety-catch 
of his own rifle. His heart w r as beating wildly 
and he moved his head. On the instant, it 
seemed, Miller fired again-^and a third time. 

So there came a pause and a curious silence ; 
in the distance occasional shells were bursting. 
Yet they seemed curiously isolated. 

At last Dodson looked up. Miller no longer 
held a rifle at his shoulder ; he was resting on 
one arm and watching. Dodson saw f his chance 
and brought up his own weapon with a quick 
movement. 

You silly fool ! " cried Miller. ” Look 
behind you 1 " 

He did not duck.- He did not seem afraid, 
did not even reach again for his rifle. Dodson 
hesitated, his finger on the trigger. God knows 
why he waited. It w’as the moment for which 
he had longed all through' a weary, hideous age, 
and, now it had cptmiej he was hesitating. Nor 
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was it altogether because he could not say 
what he wanted to say without shouting* He 
hesitated chiefly, one may suppose, because 
Miller didn't seem in the least afraid, and that 
rather spoilt things. He had expected to have 
Miller white and quaking at the very muzzle 
of his rifle, gripped by the terror of a little two- 
man battle in an isolated corner of an attack 
by three British armies. 

" Look round, man ! ” cried Miller again, 
,J Look round, man I 11 

So at last Dodson released his finger from the 
trigger and turned his head. 

Behind him, and evidently on their way 
from the farm to a point from which they 
could shoot him in the hack, lay two figures 
in field grey, their rifles clutched in their hands* 
One, shot dead in the act of kneeling, had fallen 
in an odd position to one side* his rifle half-way 
to his shoulder. The other lay stiffly upon 
his face, 

“ Were you firing at them N” called Dodson, 
turning at last ; and Ids voice was husky* 

11 Sure,” 

” Hang you* you've saved my life l 11 cried 
Dodson* despairingly. 

” Why* yes,” admitted Miller. ” What 
have you saved to-day ? ” 

There was a pause. They looked at each 
other. Then Dodson buried Ills face in his 
]lands and burst into tears. 

For a little white Milter regarded him thought¬ 
fully, and at last he called :— 

” Como over here 1 ” 

Dodson rose obediently to his feet and came 
like a child. Reaching Miller, he sat down 
on the grass beside him and looked away. 

Presently Miller spoke, There was only one 
topic to discuss. 
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" So was L” said Miller* with sudden force. 
” God knows how I cared for her, 1 was going 
Straight, after I met her. She altered my idea 
of things. I meant never to steal again, and I 
made up my mind to it. She didnT know. 1 
wanted her never to have any reason to know." 

He paused. 

"You told her*” he snapped. “ You were 
a policeman and you reckoned your job in life 
was to sneak about a chap's weakness behind 
his back, and spoil his only chance of making 
good.” 

" I was afraid she'd be trapped,” said Dodson. 
" I thought-V 

" No fear of that* I loved that girl as I 
never loved any living creature on Gods earth 
before or since* And I was going straight.' 1 

” Well, she didn't believe me*" said Dodson, 
almost apologetically* 

“ Yes, she did. She told me I was a thief 
and I hadn't the face to deny it* She sent me 
away,” 

Again he paused. 

"I couldn't forgive you,” said he* " Huy.- 
could I ? Sometimes I tried. It was no good* 
I couldn't bear to think of you and her by the 
fireside* and me in jail* I made up my mind 
to get my own back* I sent an anonymous 
letter to your inspector and told him to watch 
your dealings with me. I wrote to her too. 
I said : 1 You may think he's straight because 
he's dressed up in blue ; but he's worse than me. 
He's a policeman, and until lately he was 
working with me. Now he's jealous and he's 
stabbed me in the back*’ That's all. Then I 
lay in wait for you, I got you that night fair 
and square. I knew the sergeant was about. 
I let him see me. I let you see me* Then I 
broke in. I knew I'd be collared, but I didn't 
care, all I wanted w T as to break you I ” 

He seemed to have finished. 

Dodson looked at him dully* 

" I meant to go straight*” said Milter, once 
again* " You took away my only chance. 
Well. I got my revenge. I thought so* anyway 
till I came out. All those months in the cell 
were Heaven to me. All the time. I suffered I 
knew you were suffering too. When I came out 
it suddenly seemed different* I began to wonder 
if she was waljy fond o| you—if I'd taken away 
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" I saw you some days ago,” said he* " I 
guessed you'd come after me*” 

Dodson said nothing. 

" You were in love with that girl/* said Miller, 
confidently. 

" Yes/ 1 said Dodson* ” Of course/' 
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the man she'd wanted, just as you 
took away the girl I wanted* If so, 

I'd injured her as much as you* 

I couldn't rest then, and at last, 

'nonths afterwards—when it was too 
late—I went to find out," 

" She's married ? " demanded Dodson, 

Miller shook Ids head, 

11 She's waiting for you still," said he, regret¬ 
fully. 

" For me ? " 

He nodded. 

" What did you tell her, then ? " asked 
Dodson, 

" Everything. It seems she only teased you 
localise you were so slow—bashful-Jike* But 
she wanted you. It was too late* They'd set 
you free* I promised to try and find you. 
At last, when I saw you in that village— 
oh. yes, I did—I hadn't the pluck to face 
it. I found out your battalion and wrote 
you a letter, asking you to meet me if you 
felt inclined ! " 

4m I never got it," said Dodson. 

41 You haven't had time*" 

There came a long, long silence* The two 
men were not looking at one another. 

At last Dodson looked up. 

" I'm due for leave," said he* 11 I hadn't 
known where to go to, till now," 

" Go to her*" said Miller. " The war's nearly 
over. This isn’t a battle. They’re on the run. 
Yon go home, and she can begin to get ready 
for you," 

" I can't get married." said Dodson. 44 I’ve 
got no job to go to—no money," 

" You'll be all right," said Miller* " I wrote 
a confession to the police about you. They'll 
get you a job. You can go back to the 
force." 

14 I'm not going to be a policeman again 
for anybody/' said Dodson, wildly. " People 
think all you want in lile is something to 

Then at last lie looked up at Miller wondcr- 
f^giy- 

" Where arc you hit ? " 

Hit ? " said Miller, " I'm not hit," 

" But you fell ! " 

“ Why, yes* I knew’ you were behind, and I 
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wanted to drop back and tell you all tliis. it 
was my only chance*" 

** But weren't you afraid ?" 

" Afraid ? No." 

** I meant to kill you," 

" I was in the Battle of the Somme/' said 
Miller, simply, " A good many other people 
have tried to kill me since then, too, but no¬ 
body's done,it yet." 

" You were nearly a goner, all the same." 

" I've been nearer/' said Miller. 44 Some¬ 
times I've walked across the open with a cigar¬ 
ette between my lips w + hen it's seemed that men 
have been King right across France and every 
one pointing a howitzer at me/' 

They looked at each other* 

At last Miller got up. 

" Shall we be going on ? " said he. " We've 
some way to catch up." 

Dodson nodded his head. 

" May as w T ell/ J said he* And from his 
pocket he drew- a crumpled packet of cigarettes- 1 , 
and silently proffered it to Miller* So Miller 
accepted the courtesy with a nod and felt in Lis 
pocket for a match* 

44 I've heard that tune somewhere before," 
said Dodson, thoughtfully. 

Maggie looked up at him with big eyes that 
w’ere wells of admiration. 

" Have you ? " said she* " \Mnere ? " 

" In a house," said Dodson. " They played 
it on a gramophone, and I w as standing outside." 

" How funny," said Maggie, 44 you remember- 
ing," 

Dodson slipped liis hand through, her arm 
and drew her a little closer. 

" I'll tell you about it," said he. " It's not 
so funny as you tfiink. You'd just offered me 
something to cat." 

" I'm sorry," said Maggie. 41 I'll never do 
it again." 

"Oh, yes, you will/' said Dodson* "now 
you've married me/% 
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The following New Series of 
. this popular feature by Mr. 
J. A. Shepherd, the greatest 
living artist of animal life, will 
he exhibited simultaneously at 
the principal Cinemas through¬ 
out the country in animated 
form by Mr, Ernest H. Mills, 
controlled bv Kine (Comedy 
Kartoons, 66 , Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W. C, 


ILLS are always important 
things, even among our¬ 
selves, but among birds 
bills must loom larger 
than among the most 
impecunious human thus 
afflicted. The bird always lias a bill 
before its eyes* night and day, and 
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precious long 
bills some of 
t hem are* The 
heron, the tou¬ 
can, the egret, 
t he flamingo con - 
template bills of 
terrifying pro- 
portions, and 
that with per¬ 
fect composure, 
although there 
is certainly 
something 
crooked about 
the bill ever 
present to the 
gaze of the 
flamingo. But, 
indeed, here at 
the Zoo the 
finest of the 
flamingos has 
greater troubles 
to worry him. 
lor his very long 
and exposed legs 
are the victims 
of a chronic and 
painful rheuma¬ 
tism. It is a sad 
affliction for so 
splendid a fellow, 
such a splen¬ 
diferous dandy, 
and in him we 
see plainly the 
avian equivalent 
of some of those 
elderly bucks 
whose gallant 
attire and dyed 
moustaches are 
to be observed 
at times a good 
deal south of. 
Regent's Park. 
Such mature 
youths owe much 
to their valets, 
and Sam, the 
flamingo, here 
really needs a 
valet for himself. 
The Park parade 
is nothing with 
out him. but to 
expect Sam to 
show himself to 
advantage in 
that fashionable 
pageant, with his 
afflictions and 
no valet, is 
nothing but a 
manifestation, of 
cruelty to fla¬ 
mingos, A busy. 
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WHEN THE WIND BLOWS : HOW THE LfTTLE EGRET 
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assiduous pen 
gum would suit 
the situation, 
always ready 
with gentle mas¬ 
sage to legs and 
feathers, sooth¬ 
ing and encour¬ 
aging. and wait¬ 
ing respectfully 
with hat and 
stick while the 
gallant invalid 
gets over the fit 
of trembling in¬ 
duced by the 
exertions neces¬ 
sary to fit him 
for his duties to 
society. 

It might be 
worth while in¬ 
quiring if Sam 
were called after 
Sam Storey, the 
music-hall count - 
dian of a genera¬ 
tion ago. Any¬ 
body who re¬ 
members that 
performer in 
his burlesque 
character as a 
ballet-girl, red of 
nose and long 
and bony of 
limb, need only 
take a glance at 
our rheumatic 
friend to per¬ 
ceive that if this 
were not so then 
at least it should 
have been. 

The tale , of 
the loves of the 
Spoonbill and 
the ibis was a 
short and. after 
all, not a tragic 
one. The spoon¬ 
ing of the spoon¬ 
bill is a good 
deal more im¬ 
press i v e seen 
sideways, b y 
the way, than 
from the front. 
Nothing more 
elegant than the 
head, neck, and 
bill of a spoon¬ 
bill seen from 
the side —slim, 
graceful, and 
light ; nothing 
less so than the 
same head from 
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the front—round, bulbous, and 
altogether of the low comedian. 
For the little while it lasted, 
the love affair of the spoonbill 
and the ibis went fast and 
merry. They even went so far 
as " getting the sticks together p ' 
in a pretty literal sense, for 
the spoonbill idea of a nest and 
the ibis notion of the same are 
both of a sketchy and scrambly 
nature. Meanwhile, the legitimate 
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THE PARK PARADE. 


Mrs. Spoonbill and 
the orthodox Mr. 
Ibis looked on with 
gloomy disap¬ 
proval, But all 
was well and ended 
well for the faithful 
spouses, after all 
For long before the 
aviary had really 
IxTgan to form a 
definite notion of 
what amazing new 
sort of bill the new 
firm would render 
in its posterity, the 
s poon bil 1 began t n 
j>ereeive that after 
alb when it came 
to bills, none was 
so fascinating as 
another spoonbill 
like his own ; and 
the ibis became 
persuaded that no- 
where, even in 
Whitechapel, could 
quite such a beak 
he encountered as 
that of her first 
love. 

Not that the 
ibis's returning 
affection was wholly 
founded on fact, for 
no doubt she had 
the ordinary beaks 
of the ordinary 
aviary in view and 
mind — the egret* 
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great and little, 
with his hump and 
ruffled plumage, the 
heron, the ruff, and 
the rest of them ; 
she was forgetting, 
or more probably 
could not see, the 
glorious and wholly 
invincible be a k , 
much nearer than 
Whitechapel, of the 
hornbilL 

The Ground 
Hornbill (Buc&rms 
aby$$inicus — and 
surely any bird with 
a name like that 
deserves a beak fit 
to balance it—has 
rather the appear¬ 
ance of a secretary 
bird who has come 
to a fancy-dress 
ball in the character 
of a wet umbrella, 
with a very big 
handle*' He plays a 
perpetual practical 
joke on the Elate 
Hornbill next door. 
The Elate Hornbill 
is also called Sphag- 
olobus atratus , and 
any bird who can 
remain elate while 
dragging a name 
like that about the 
world deserves a 
better reward than 
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the annoyance of the insistent joker next door. 
For the Ground HornbiJI is continually knocking 
at the Elate'a door, with all the severe business 
air of a rate-collector. The Flatc, with a gorgeous 
touile of shocking hair, comes floundering and 


rattling down from its perch with a noise as of a 
maid-of-pll-work falling downstairs with all the 
implements of her profession in a heap. Any 
sort of hornbiU can make more noise than any 
other sort of animal twenty times its size. 
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BEYS AND PASHAS. 


and the Elate 
does this 
whenever the 
Ground Horn- 
bill knocks; 
and a s t o 
the frequency 
of the attack 
—w ell, the 
joker has posi¬ 
tively worn a 
notch in his 
enormous beak 
—taken some¬ 
thing off bis 
bill, so to say 
-—in pursuit of 
his unceasing 
practical joke. 

The many 
casualties o f 
the war have 
left vacancies 
in many cages 
now or recently 
filled by do¬ 
mestic fowl, 
who find them¬ 
selves in very 
undomestic 
and uncivil¬ 
ized, not to say 
unmanner 1 y, 
s u r roundings. 
Now, however 
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that the war 
ends, we may 
look to Cap¬ 
tain Flower, 
of the Giza 
Zoo in Egypt, 
to supply us 
here with some 
of the birds 
common about 
him — Pelican 
Pasha, let us 
say, Marabou 
Bey* and Shoe- 
biil EffetldL 
Also the long’ 
suggested 
training of the 
animals thein- 
sel ves as Zoo 
officials may 
be suspended, 
and a revived 
interest in 
sport will bring 
fresh attention 
to Sandy, the 
orang - utan, 
who fishes for 
water from a 
little tank 
with so dex¬ 
terous a dry- 
fly fisher's turn 
of the wrist. 
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Nothing could be more complete than Sandy's 
performance with a straw, whereby he keeps 
himself amused and supplied with unofficial 



drinks while waiting for the real official drink - 
a great performance which we must deal with in 
the next chapter* 
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UNOFFICIAL DKINKS. 
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A BOUT three o’clock 
in the afternoon 
of a fine summer 
day Miss Gab- 
rielle Preston Wayne, aged 
thirteen, and Miss Dulcie 
Blondell, aged twelve and 
three-quarters, the daughter 
of the Squire of King’s 
Woolley and the grand¬ 
daughter of the Vicar of 
Woolley St. Ninian’s, came into the ancient 
but prosperous town of Westhampton, seated 
in a smart black and red toy dog-cart, spanking 
along at five miles an hour behind a plump 
white pony, and got up to kill at anything 
under a thousand yards. The equipage was 
Gabrielle’s ; the glory, however, of having 
invented its present employment was Dulcie’s. 
Each therefore had her own cause for self- 
satisfaction, which dangerous sentiment was 
strongly reflected both in the expression and 
the carriage of these young ladies. 

Gabrielle was dark and slender. She wore 
a double-breasted driving-coat of fawn linen 
with big pearl buttons, a knowing white cross¬ 
over stock with a horseshoe pin in it, thick white 
gauntlets, a scarlet rose in h^r buttonhole, and 
a captivating fawn beaver hat, from beneath 
wiiich a great lovelock of thick dark-brown 
hair, tied with an immense bow that exactly 
matched her rose, flowed down upon one shoulder. 
She sat up, as serious and as stiff as a poker, 
to accept the public’s admiration. 

The other child, who clutched a glorious 
bunch of white roses to her small body, w r ore 
a white muslin dress, a huge hat of the same 
material, a broad pale pink sash, white kid 
gloves that fitted like a second skin, and a 
string of pale pink coral round her plump neck. 
Her eyes wnre large and blue and shining, her 
nose was small and snub, her cheeks were round 
and rosy, her lips w'ere parted with emotion, 
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and her short golden hair 
stood out all round her head 
in a haze of splendour. 

At the beginning of the 
town, as they approached 
the railway bridge ’which 
spanned their path, she sud¬ 
denly pointed and, ” Oh, 
Gaby,” she said, in a hushed 
voice. ” Look ! ” 

” Yes,” said Gabrielle, ab¬ 
sently, ” that’s her. George, you old pig,” she 
added to the pony, ” get a move on, can't you ?” 
She smote the animal lightly with her whip, and 
he moved his ears one inch backwards in acknow ¬ 
ledgment of her suggestion that, just for once, 
he should enter Westhampton with some small 
regard for the decencies. ” Sometimes,” said 
Gabrielle, ” I simply loathe George. He doesn’t 
care what people think.” 

” Oh, bother George,” said Dulcie. " Just 
look. Isn't she a dear ? ” 

Near the railway arch was a hoarding covered 
with posters. Prominent among these was 
one which represented a little girl of uneartlily 
loveliness, simply dressed in a very short, very 
ragged black gown and nothing more, so far 
as could be seen, whatever. Through the 
white clouds of the blinding snowstorm which 
surrounded her, the window of a crapulous 
public-house, upon w'hich black appliqu£ letter¬ 
ing spelt out the w r ords, ” The Load of Hay,” 
cast its baleful light upon her left shoulder. 
Her large, tear-dimmed eyes gazed reproach¬ 
fully at the entry of this building. Her poor 
little bare feet were planted in snow. Snow 
lay thickly upon her hair and dress. It must 
have been horribly cold for her, but neither 
her hands nor her nose gave any evidence of 
the circumstance. Indeed, everywhere she was 
very pale. 

Underneath her, across the white foreground 
of the picture, ran the legend, ” Will he never 
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come ? " and above, in much bolder lettering, 
this was to be read :— 

SIN 

Featuring 

THE C I-I I L D M O N A, 

Oh, 1 cried Dulcie, " do you think she'll 
be in ? ^ 


" Of course she will," said GabrieJle, sharply, 
and, "George/ 1 she added between her teeih, 
" if you don't buck up I'13 give you one for your¬ 
self that you'll remember. M The threat was 
an empty one, as she knew very well* George, 
conscious that public opinion is on the side o| 
oppressed horses, and fully aware that he was 
no longer on the lonely high road, maintained 
his slug's progress imperturbably. And Gabrielle 
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and incurring the censure of the World there 
was but one choice for her. But her next 
birthday seemed very far away, the day on which 
the decent George was, on the word of her 
father, to be replaced by a beast with some 
small amount of blood and fire in his composi¬ 
tion." 

Nothing more was said until they had come 
through Castle Street and had emerged into the 
Market Square, but here a second hoarding 
and a second picture of The Child Mona extorted 
from Dulcie fresh evidence of the anxiety 
which consumed her. " Oh ! " she whispered, 
44 if she's not in, I shall cry. I know I shall." 

41 Some day," said Gabrielle, 44 if I have to 
drive this George much longer, I shall swear. 
And it'll be father's fault.'' 

The second picture showed The Child Mona 
surrounded by benevolent and well-dressed 
people in a room that was full of flowers. A very 
old man and a young woman knelt by the bed 
in which, smiling ecstatically, the little girl 
lay, gazing upwards with eyes that already 
pierced the Veil. A doctor in a frock-coat 
of iron, watch in hand and finger on lip, counted 
the last pulse-beats of the patient. A stout, 
uniformed nurse soothed the sobs of a boy in 
Etons. Beyond the open window angels hovered 
on large white wings and made irlviting gestures. 
Underneath was written, 44 I hear them calling. 
I see them beckoning." 

Dulcie's eyes grew moist as she gazed at 
this moving design. 44 Poor little thing," she 
said, softly. 44 Isn't she sweet ? " 

They passed the Royal Theatre. Here there 
were many pictures of The Child Mona, both 
posters and framed photographs and large 
yellow bills which announced her appearance, 
for six night only, in the rSle of Paula in 44 Sin," 
a drama in five Acts and a prologue, written 
by Bruntsfield Harper, and presented (at so much 
a seat) to the public of Westhampton, by 
Charles Moselle. 

" Perhaps," said Dulcie, a spasm of fear con¬ 
tracting her brow, 44 perhaps she sleeps all day. 
She must get frightfully tired acting every 
night till half-past ten, a little delicate girl 
like her. Oh, Gaby, do you think she won't 
be up yet ? Do you think they won't let her 
come driving with us ? Do you think we ought 
to have waited till after tea ? She’ll be sure 
to be up by tea-time, won’t she ? '* 

“ I wish to goodness you'd thought of that 
before, Dulcie," said her friend, doubtfully. 
41 But now we're here we may as well ask. 
P’r’aps we’d better not get the chocolates till 
we know if she can come." 

44 Oh, no," Dulcie cried. 44 Supposing she 
can come ? It would be rotten if we didn’t 
have the chocolates with us. It wouldn’t be 
the same thing a bit, if we had to stop and 
buy them after we'd got her. Pull up at 
Catesby's. I won’t be a minute. Hold the 
flowers." 

Before George had come to rest by the kerb, 
she had sprung out of the cart and rushed into 
the shop of Westhampton's leading confectioner. 
A few moments later she reappeared cairying 


a large white cardboard box, tied with mauve 
ribbon. 

44 I couldn’t wait to have it done up," she 
exclaimed, as she took her place beside Gabrielle 
and relieved her of the bouquet. 44 They are 
five-and-six," she said. 44 That's tw r o-and-nine 
each, Gaby. They’re all nutty ones." 

They continued their progress round the 
Market Square and again drew up, this time 
at the White Hart Hotel. 

They descended deliberately, for, now that 
they had come to the point, shyness had suddenly 
fallen upon them. Gabrielle condescendingly 
gave George into the custody of a young loafer, 
took the box of chocolates from Dulcie and 
together, with heightened colour, the pair 
entered the hall of the hotel. 

Gabrielle was their spokesman. 

44 James," she said, in her very best voice 
and manner, to the head waiter, w*ho came 
forward smiling, 44 I’m told that Miss Mona is 
staying here." 

44 Yes, Miss Gabrielle," said the head waiter, 
who had known all the Preston Wayne family* 
for forty years. 44 Yes. That's right." 

44 Is she in ? " asked Dulcie. 

44 Yes, Miss Dulcie, she's in," said 'James. 
James knew everybody. « 

44 Well," said Gabrielle, 44 we want to see her, 
please, James." 

44 Why, Miss Gabrielle," said James, doubt¬ 
fully. 44 Why, Miss Gabrielle, I don’t exactly* 

know as-" He tailed off. He could not 

believe that the approval of the Squire of King’s 
Woolley and the Vicar of Woolley St. Ninian’s 
had been granted to this visit. 

44 Oh, don't be an old stupid, James," cried 
Gabrielle. 44 Go on, can't you ? I suppose 
she’s up, isn’t she ? " 

44 Oh, yes, Miss Gabrielle. She's up, all right.” 

44 She’s not ill ? " cried Dulcie. 

44 Not as I knows of, Miss Dulcie." 

Gabrielle stamped her small foot at him. 
44 Well, then," she snapped, 44 why don't you 
go and tell her ? Go at once, James." 

The habits of a life-time were too much for 
James. A child of the Ruling Order had given 
him an absolutely definite command. What¬ 
ever might be his reasons for hesitation, they 
had now ceased to have weight. 

44 Very good, Miss Gabrielle," he said, obe¬ 
diently, and shuffled up the staircase in his 
over-large slippers. 

Gabrielle set her hat straight in the hall 
mirror. Dulcie improved the arrangement of 
the roses she carried. Neither spoke. The 
moment was too tremendous for words. 

James returned. As he passed the office 
he paused, as if to consult the young woman 
who sat inside it; but Gabrielle was already 
at his side. 

44 Well ? " she demanded. 

James shrugged his shoulders and turned to 
her. 44 Yes, Miss Gabrielle," he said. 44 You’re 
to come along, please." 

44 Hurrah ! " cried Gabrielle. " Lead on. 
James." She bounded up the stairs. 44 Come 
on, James," she aallW from the first landing. 
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Again James shrugged his shoulders. Accom¬ 
panied by Dulcie, he again climbed the stairs. 
Flanked on either side by a little girl he moved 
down a passage and knocked on a door. 

A voice called, " Come in." James threw 
the door open and the two adventurers passed 
through it, James, most improperly, followed 
them. 

1 hey found themselves in the presence of 
a very small, very ugly, very old woman. She 
sat in an arm-chair by the window, smoking 
a cigarette. A small fire was burning in the 
grate. The windows were all tight shut and, 
on that hot July day, the air of the room was 
abominable. On a table beside her were a bottle 
of gin, a glass jug of water, and a tumbler. 
The tumbler was half full. 

" Well," said this horrible old woman, harshly, 
and what do yow kids want ? " 

Gabrielie would willingly have fled the room ; 
but the motto of the Preston Waynes is "Attain," 
and their souls are not readily to be daunted. 
As for Dulcie, she was completely paralyzed- 
Therefore they stood their ground. 

4t Well ? ” cried the hag, again, '' what is 
it ? What is it ? Jt 

” Tf you please," said Gabrielle, civilly, 
we want to see Mona. My father took us 
to the theatre last night, you know, and we 
thought her such a dear little girh Wc thought 


that perhaps she would like to come for a drive 
with Dulcie and me in my dog-cart. She looks 
so delicate, you know, and Dulcie and I thought 
that it might do her good." 

" Yes," faltered Dulcie, her tender heart 
lending her a moment's courage, t§ poor JittJe 
thing." 

M My pony," Gabrielle went on, a trifle 
bitterly, "is perfectly quiet. She needn't 
be a bit nervous of George, really. I hope 
you'll let her come. *We want her to come 
most awfully. I am Miss Preston Wayne 
and this is Miss Bkmdell. We live in the country 
near here. Please let her come. We've got 
a box of chocolates for her." 

" They're ail nutty ones," said Dulcie, ” And 
we'vt brought these roses for her, too. Some 
of them are from Gaby's garden and some are 
from mine. Oh, please, do let her come." 

14 I suppose," said Gabrielle, " that you’re 
her grandmother, aren’t you ? Please let her 
come. Do." 

" Waiter,” cried the old woman to James, 
who had remained by the door, 44 what the 
deuce are you hanging about for ? Clear 
out." 

,f Oh, no," cried Gabrielle, hastily. " Please 
let James stay. He's a great friend of ours* 
Please, we'd much rather James stayed." 

The old wo mitt laughed harshly. " Oh, you 
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would, would you ? ” she said. ” Scared of me, 
eh ? Well, I don't wonder. I’m often scared 
of myself. All right. He can stay. What's a 
wraiter, anyhow ? Just a suit of dirty blacks. 
A bit dirtier than other men’s. That’s all. 
Maybe he’s a bit cleaner inside than most of ’em, 
poor devil. And so,” she went on, as a very 
unpleasant smile came upon her wiinkled red 
and white face, ” you want to take poor, dear 
little Mona out for an airing in your pretty 
black and red dog-cart behind your pretty white 
pony, do you ? I saw you drive up, and very 
nice you looked, but I never supposed as poor, 
dear little Mona was to be honoured by the 
attentions of such smart young women. And 
what do your lady mothers think of your coming 
here like this ? ” 

“ Well,” said Gabrielle, ” we didn’t say any¬ 
thing about it to them. It was all our own idea. 
I've driven George alone for quite a long time, 
and Dulcie always goes with me everywhere. 
It’s quite safe for Mona ; it really is. We bought 
these chocolates for her with our own money, 
and the roses are out of our own private gardens. 
We didn’t think it necessary to ask if we might 
come ? Why shouldn’t we ? ” 

“ I’m sure it’ll do Mona good,” said Dulcie. 
“ Please, can’t we see her ? ” She advanced 
timidly and laid one small hand upon the old 
woman’s arm. ” Please.” she said ” We do 
so want to do something for her. She’s such a 
darling, and we did enjoy seeing her act last 
night so much. And she’ll be going away to¬ 
morrow, won’t she ; and we may never see her 
here again.” 

The old woman laughed more harshly than 
before. 

” That’s pretty true,” she said. ” Poor little 
Mona ! She's not likely to last much longer, 
poor daring ! ” 

“ Oh,” cried Dulcie, ” is she so very ill, then ? 
We were afraid of that. What is it ? I hope 
it isn’t consumption.” 

The old woman eyed the gin bottle. ” Some¬ 
thing of that sort,” she said, with a snigger. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Dulcie. ” Poor little Mona ! ” 
Her great eyes filled with tears and her lips 
began to tremble. ” Then, mayn't she come 
with us ? ” she asked. ^ Don’t you think it 
would do her good ? ” 


” Nothing can do her any good," said the ola 
woman, savagely. " She's done for, she is.” 

” How terrible,” said Dulcie. ” Oh ! I'm so 
sorry for her. And for you, too, if you are her 
grandmother. If I was her grandmother, I 
couldn’t bear it if she should die.” She took 
the old woman's hand in her own and squeezed it. 

Suddenly the old woman’s face changed 
curiously. She put her arm roqnd Dulcie's 
neck and pulled her, almost roughly, towards 
her. Then she kissed her on the cheek. 

” There, there,” she said, ” run away, the two 
of you. You're kind little souls. But Mona 
can’t come out with you this afternoon. She’s 
not fit for it.” 

” But,” cried Gabrielle, ” she won’t be able 
to act to-night, then.” 

” Oh, yes,” said the old woman. ” She'll be 
able to act all right. She can always act. But 
afternoon drives with nice little girls aren’t for 
her. She's got to rest, you see. She really 
can't go.” 

” Well,” said Dulcie, with a sigh, ” you’ll give 
her these flowers with our love, won’t you ? ” 

” And these chocolates,” said Gabrielle. They 
laid their offerings on the old woman’s knees. 

” We’re so sorry,” they said together. 

” You’re not so sorry as I am,” said the old 
woman. ” You’d better show them out, waiter,' 
she added to James. “ Show them out, 1 say 
you old fool” she shouted. 

James opened the door. His brow was. 
beaded. He had passed through some terrible, 
moments. 

” Good-bye,” said Dulcie, holding up her face 
for another kiss. ” Tell poor little Mona how 
sorry we are, won't you ? ” 

Gabrielle shook hands. ” Good-bye,” she 
said. ” Give her our love, won't you ? ” 

The old woman took leave of them without 
speaking. Her face worked strangely. 

The two little girls went out of the room 
together. James prepared to follow them. 

” Waiter,” the old woman hissed. 

James halted. ” Yes'm,” he said. 

” Don't you tell them,” she whispered, 
venomously. ” Don’t you dare to tell them. 
If you tell them I’ll have your life. See ? ” 

44 No fear, mum,” said James, as he followed 
Gabrielle and Dulcie out of the room. 
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The well-known French magazine, “Lectures pour Tous” recently offered 
a prize to the composer of the best March of Victory * The competition excited 
the greatest interest, and the March that won the prize was such a fine, 
stirring piece of work that we at once made arrangements to place it 
before our readers . The winner, M. Paul Legris, is Chef de Musique au 

!47e Regiment d'Infanterie. 

The March of Victory 


By PAUL LEGRIS. 


Allegro 
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THE MARCH OF VICTORY. 
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JOHNNY’S BIRTHDAY. 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


By H. B. CRESWELL. 

I 

Illustrated by G. E. Studdy. 


day it was Johnny Feascod's 
birthday, and if I gave you six 
guesses I am sure you would 
never guess what was the best 
present of all the presents 
he got* Johnny himself did not 
know at breakfast that he had 
got this present, because it 
was so big that the postman could not carry 
it* Just before dinner johnny saw a cart 
coming, but he did not think it could be anything 
for him. The cart stopped at the door of the 
house, but even then Johnny did not think 
it was a present for him, because all the parcels 
in the cart were great big boxes. The man 
who led the horse gave Jane a yellow paper 
and said, 41 Two-and-threepence to pay.' 1 ' 

And Jane said, " It is something for you. 
Master Johnny." 

And johnny said, " Where ? " 

But you could not tell what it was because 
it was in a big box. You can imagine how 
excited Johnny became. Then James, the gar¬ 
dener, came and helped the man, and they put 
the big box in the yard, and James and Johnny 
opened the box with the coat-hammer, and 
James was excited, but not so much excited as 
Johnny was. 

Have you guessed what Johnny's present 
was, now ■* 

It was a real bicycle, quite new, and all for 
Johnny's very own, although ho was quite a 
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little boy ! James the gardener rang the bell 
and said. " It's a tidy little bike," and that will 
show you what a lovely bicycle it really was* 
Then Johnny asked Joints to teach him to ride, 
and Johnny learned in about ten minutes, though 
he tumbled off sometimes, but after dinner he 
could ride quite well, and he rode round to show 
Marytary, and you can imagine how surprised 
she was to see Johnny riding a bicycle of bis 
very own. 

Then Marytary said : ** Let me try* Johnny. 1 * 

So Johnny taught her, and before tea Mary¬ 
tary could ride too. 

Now the very next morning when Marytary 
was having breakfast johnny came and tapped 
at the window, so that made Marytary rush 
out, and Johnny said, " Come on ! Such a 
joke ! ” 

And Marytary said : ** What ? '* 

And Johnny said, 11 Get your hat and you'll 

see." 

So Marytary asked her mother if she might 
go out with Johnny, and she said, " Yes. dear, 
but finish your breakfast." 

Marytary emptied her cup, packed her bread 
and butter into her mouth, and ran out with her 
hat to Johnny* She could not speak because 
her mouth was full, but johnny knew what she 
wanted to say, and he said, M Look here, such 
a joke I We will go to the seaside on the bicycle*" 

" Both of us ? '* said Marytary. 

" Yes/' said Johnny ; " you sit behind, and 
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I will work it, and when we come to a hill yon 
can help to push me up, so wc shall go quicker, 
and when it is down hid we can both get on and 
wc shall go very fast. When I am tired, you 
can ride the bicycle. M 

Wasn't it a lovely idea ! It made Marytary 
jump about for joy ; and then they ran and got 
the bicycle. There was a little shelf behind 
the saddle, called a " luggage carrier/' and 
Marytary sat on it, and johnny worked the 
bicycle, and off they went faster than you qould 
run* When they came to a lull* Marytary 
slipped off and pushed, so that they went up 
quite quickly, and on the level roads they had 
it in turn to work the bicycle, and down hill 
they flew along without working at all. 

It was a long way to the seaside place called 
Wanton where they were going, and after three 
hours they came to a river, and it was very wide 
because it was near the sea, and there was no 
bridge, and Wanton was on tho other side of 
the river, and there was no boat to cross over in. 

Just as they w^ere wondering how to get 
across the river a man came bv in a cart, and 
Johnny said/* Please, how are we to get across ? ** 
for you see there was no boat and no bridge, 

And the man said, " Swim/' and he did not 
stop but drove by, and it was rather rude of 
him. 

Then johnny said to Marytary, All right, 
we will swim," for Johnny could sw f im and so 
could Marytary. 

But Marytary said, '* Oh, johnny, you know 
we can't swim so far, and we can't swim with 
the bicycle, and we shall get our clothes all 
wet/ 1 

But Johnny knew what to do, and he was a 
clever little boy, I think. 


First he took the tyres off the bicycle* It 
was difficult to do it, but Marytary helped him* 
Then they both took off their clothes and rolled 
them up into two bundles, like little pillows, 
and tied them round their necks. Then Johnny 
blew up the tyres with the bicycle-pump, and 
put ono round Marytary, tight under hfT arms* 
and ont round himself; and then they took hands 
and walked out into the river* And first it 
was sandy and shallow, and then it got deeper, 
and at last they began to swim, and the water 
was warm because the sun had been shining 
on it. Johnny said that the bicycle was quite 
safe because no one could ride it without any 
tyres, and he was quite right. 

Marytary found she could swim quite easily, 
because the tyre was full of air, which made it 
very light and held her up so that she did not 
sink at all ; and even if she left off swimming 
she floated like a cork, and Johnny did too, 
and you would not believe what fun it was. 
Johnny laughed for joy and so did Marytary, 
and a big fish came and swam about near them ; 
and it was a codfish, and I think it had little 
children fish of its own, and that is why it liked 
Marytary and johnny Peascod. It came and 
rubbed against their legs like a cat, but that 
naughty Johnny caught her by the tail at last, 
and opened his mouth and pretended he was 
going to eat her, and that frightened the poor 
fish, and when Johnny let her go she rushed 
away through the water and never came back 
again* 

Now while they were laughing and playing 
with the fish, and splashing in the water, they 
had not noticed where they were going. The 
water began to be rough, and then they saw 
that the river w?.r running cut into the sea and 
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was taking them along with it; and that instead 
of getting near to the other side they were going 
right far out to sea. That was the reason it 
was getting rough, for there are nearly always 
big waves on the sea. Marytary tasted the 
water and it was quite salt, and that proved it 
was the sea, because the sea is always salt. 
That made Marytary feel frightened, but 
Johnny said, " It's all right, Marytary ; see ! 
there's a pier, and we will swim to it." 

Now* a long way off there was a very pretty 
pier, and they swam towards it side by side, 
and soon far away they could hear a band playing, 
and they could see people on the pier and other 
people paddling and bathing on the shore, 
and children too. 

By and by the band began to play out of 
time, and aU wrong ; and the drum did not 
come in the right place. And do you know why ? 

It was because the bandsmen had seen Johnny 
and Marytary swimming, and they were all 
looking at them instead of attending to their 
music. 

Now when Marytary and Johnny saw all 
the people staring at them over the side of 
the pier, it made them feel shy ; and the waves 
were dashing among the piles which go down 
into the water under the pier, and it was ail 
dark u ider the pier and the piles were covered 
with black seaweed and it did not look nice, so 
Johnny said, “We won't climb on to the pier; but 
we will go round and get on the beach instead." 
They swam until at last their feet touched the 
sand, and then they splashed along as fast as 
they could to the beach. But the bandsmen, 
and ail the people, came Running off the pier 
to see who they were ; and people who did not 
know that Johnny and Marytary had come 
saw the bandsmen running on the pier, and ran 
to see why they were running ; and then other 
people saw these people running (though they 
could not see the bandsmen), and these other 
people ran to see what the people who were 
running to see what the bandsmen were running 
for were running for ; and other people seeing 
others run, ran too, and so for miles round people 
began running and asking each other, " What's 
up ? What is it ? " and no one knew, and it 
makes me feel quite out of breath to tell you all 
this. 

While all the people were running, little 
Johnny and Marytary slipped behind a big 
boat and then got quickly into a bathing machine 
before anyone saw them do it. When the 
bandsmen came up they never thought of 
looking into the bathing machine, because, 
just at that moment, the bathing machine 
man fastened his horse on to the bathing 
machine and dragged it far up to the top of 
the beach. Then the people all stood and 
stared, and asked the bandsmen. " Where are 
they ? " And the bandsmen shook their heads, 
because they did not know, and then went 
slowly back to the pier, looking behind them 
all the time to try and see Johnny and Mary¬ 
tary, and when they got back to the pier they 
played a very slow, sad tune. 

Now wasn’t it lucky Marytary and Johnny 


got into the bathing machine ? There were 
dry towels in it, and a looking-glass and a brush 
and comb all ready, and a pail of water to 
wash the sand off their feet, so that very soon 
they were quite dressed and tidy. 

And now the most exciting part of this story 
begins. 

There was a printed notice nailed up in the 
bathing machine, and it said, for Marytary read 
it, but John helped her :— 

NOTICE . 

The charge for using this bathing machine 
is sixpence each person , including children . 
By order of the Wanton Town Council . 

F. BINKS. Clerk. 

Now two sixpences—sixpence for Marytary 
and sixpence for Johnny—added together make 
a shilling, and a shilling is a lot of money. 
Marytary only had ninepence, and that is 
sixpence added to half a sixpence, but Johnny 
said, " It's all right. I've got three shillings," for 
it was what he had saved up from his birthday. 

So he put his hand into his pocket, and 
Marytary thought he had a pain, and she said, 
" What is the matter ? " 

And Johnny said, " I've lost if." 

The shillings fell out of his pocket when be 
was making his clothes into a bundle, of course ; 
and they were lying on the sand by the side 
of the river near the bicycle, and two birds 
were looking at them and wondering if they 
were nice to eat, for neither of these birds had 
ever seen shillings before. 

There was another notice nailed up in the 
bathing machine, and Johnny read it:— 

" On April 1st, 1913, John Beanpod was sent 
to prison for fourteen days for using this machine 
and avoiding payment ." 

Now what Johnny ought to have done, I 
think, was to go to the bathing machine man 
and say, " We are very sorry ; we have no) 
enough money ; but we will send it to you " ; 
and Marytary told him to say it, but Johnny 
replied :— 

“ Perhaps John Beanpod did that, and his 
name is nearly like mine. We will send the 
bathing machine man the money, but he did 
not see us get in, and we can prevent him seeing 
us come out. We must spend your ninepence 
on buns because we are so hungry, aren't you ? " 

And Marytary was very hungry, so she said, 
" Yes." 

Then Johnny peeped out of one pf the two 
doors, and saw the bathing machine man lying 
against a coil of rope fast asleep, and he had 
only one foot because he was a soldier and had 
been wounded, but that was a long time ago. 

So Johnny said, “ He is asleep and he cannot 
run, so it's all right." 

Then Johnny opened the door at the other 
end of the bathing machine, and he and Mary- 
tarv slipped out. 

Now it would have been all right—for tt 
was one o’clock and the people and all their 
children had g<vne]jfy:mc to dinner—but a horrid 
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REAR OLD PUNCHER TRIED TO HELP HIS MASTER, AND TOOK HOLD OF 
THE GROCER'S COAT WITH HIS TEETH," 


running and looking behind him, and the great 
horse thumping after him, and then she rail 
after Johnny and the horse. 

Now this bathing machine horse, and his 
name was Puncher, Oould not go very fast, 
for his legs were all covered with wet seaweed 
which had grown on them because he stood 
nearly all day in the sea, and it made his legs 
heavy and he could not gallop properly* And 
there were limpets on his hoofs too, and a star 
fish had made a nest in his tail where it hung 
down in the water* All this weighed Puncher 
down and made him slow, but still he went much 
faster than Johnny, and as he thumped along 
I he road the starfish fell out of his tail, so Mary* 
t^ry picked up the poor starfish and put it back 
in a nice pool among the rocks, and I think it 
has made a new nest and is quite happy again 
now* But poor Johnny was getting quite 
out of breath, and Puncher, coming closer and 


come out of the 
dttle room at the back 
where he was having 
dinner with has three 
children and his wife. 
Now, when the grocer 
Came into the shop 
he did not see Johnny 
because he was hiding 
under the counter* but 
just then Joey hopped 
into the shop on one leg, and he had seen 
Johnny run info the shop, and so Joey and the 
grocer began to talk, and it shows what dreadful 
things happen when people are not polite to one 
another. 

First the grocer said, " That's a nice way to 
come into my' shop ; what do you want ? J * 
Because Johnny had made a lot of noise rushing 
in and the grocer thought it was Joey all the 
time. 

And joey said, " I want that boy of yours. 
He has been bathing in my machine and run 
off without paying," because Joey had only 
seen Johnny's back t and when Johnny ran 
into the shop he thought he was the grocer's 
own little boy, of course. 

" What do you mean ? " said the grocer* 

4i What I say, 11 said Joey. 

" My boy hasn't been bathing." 

Yes, he la | f rom 


little boy who was going about the sands jumping 
«n all the beautiful castles that the children 
had been making, saw Marytary and johnny 
come out of the battling machine and shouted, 
" Look out, Joey l " 

Joey was the name of the bathing machine 
man, and he woke up and saw Johnny* And 
Johnny ran as fast as ho could, but Marytary 
hid behind the bathing machine, and Joey 
did not see her. joey was very angry, and 
called to Johnny to make him stop, but johnny 
only ran faster and faster* So then Joey 
hopped along on his one leg to the bathing 
machine horse and got on its back, and started 
off after Johnny. 

Poor Johnny ran as hard as he could* and by 
the time joey was on the horse's back he was 
a long way away ; but johnny knew he would 
be caught, because a horse can go ever so 
much faster than a boy can run, and it made 
Marytary almost cry when she peeped from 
behind the bathing machine to see poor Johnny 


closer, and joey shouting nearer and nearer, 
and I am really glad Marytary could not see 
them, for they wore quite out of sight when 
she came back from the beach. 

Then johnny turned up a side street, but 
almost directly Puncher came round the comer 
alter him, and Johnny did not know what to 
do* In less than a minute, 1 am afraid, johnny 
will be caught, and then what will Marytary 
do. 1 wonder ? 

Suddenly johnny ran into a grocer's shop, 
and rushed round behind the counter, and 
crawled right under it out of sight, and I don't 
know what made him think of doing it, but it 
was clever of him* 

There was no one in the shop, but when he 
opened the door a bell rang, and that made the 
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Take your hand off that 


If No, he hasn't-" 

'■ Yes, he has/ 1 

" No, he has not, 
ham/’ 

M I won't/ 1 said Joey* 

You see Joey had to rest his hand on something 
because he had only one foot to stand on, and 
he had put his hand on a large ham that was 
on the counter. 

So the grocer snatched the ham away, and 
that made Joey fall down and he knocked over 
a pile of tins and jam-pots, and one pot broke 
and the jam got into his hair, and it made the 
grocer angry, and he went and dragged Joey 
out into the street ; but Joey held on to his 
leg and would not let him go back into the 
shop, and then that dear old Puncher tried 
to help his master, and took hold of the grocer's 
coat with his teeth and tore it right tip, arid 
people came running to see w'hat was the matter, 
and then a policeman came, walking very fast 
and taking off his gloves as he came, and 
when a policeman does that it means it is very 
serious. 

The policeman did not ask any questions, 
but put Joey up on Puncher, and led Puncher 
with one hand while he held the grocer with 
the other, and he took them away to prison* 

Just then the grocer's wife ran out and paid. 
" You mustn't take him yet, he hasn't finished 
his dinner/' 

Tire policeman stopped and thought a long 
time. Then he said, Jl You must bring his 
dinner after him; he must finish it 
prison/ 1 

So the grrjeer's wife took the pic they 
had been enjoying, and the three children 
followed with the pudding and the plates, 
and they all wont down the street after 
Puncher and the policeman, but the littlest 
child ivas so small it could only carry the 
mustard-pot, and its name was Ben, so I 
know it was a little boy, though he was so 
small he wore frocks like a little girl. 

Then that naughty little Johnny crawled 
out and peeped over the top of the counter, 
and the shop was empty, so he came quite 
out, and looked up and down the street to 
see if Marytary was there* But no 1 there 
was no Marytary, And then he looked 
again, and saw Marytary staring all about 
and wondering where Johnny was. So 
Johnny ran and fetched her and they both 
went into the grocer's shop together, and 
Johnny told her all about the grocer going to 
prison, and said, “ Now / will be the grocer, 
and you must be a real lady come to buy a h>t 
of things*" 

Then he peeped into the drawers where the 
grocer kept the sugar and tea and Coffee, and 
then he put on the grocer's apron and took off 
liis coat and turned up his shirt-sleeves, and 
stood on a box behind the counter so that 
when you came into the shop you would think 
johnny was a real growm-up grocer man. And 
Marytary sat in a chair and Johnny was a 
grocer, and Marytary said :— 

" How much do you charge for jam to-day ? ** 
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But just then a woman and a little girl came 
into the shop, so Johnny said to them :— 

" What's the next article, please ? " and it 
was such fun you simply wouldn't believe, 
p ' A pound of moist/ 1 said the woman. 

Now Johnny did not know what she meant* 
sd he said, " I am very sorry, but wre only keep 
the wet and the dry/' 

" Sugar," said the woman, 

"Thank you/' said johnny: M what price, 
please." 

" Twopence halfpenny/ 1 said the woman, for 
this was in the days before the war. 

So Johnny found a drawer marked "sugar" 
and it was nearly full of browm sugar, and Johnny 
weighed out a pound, and when he had weighed 
it he put it into a blue paper bag, and then he 
said, " There is a little over/ 1 and he put some 
more sugar into the bag, and the woman was 
pleased and smiled* 

Then she gave Johnny twopence halfpenny, 
and he put it into a drawer where there was 
other money, and then he gave the little girl 
an apple and a gingerbread nut, and that made 
the woman very pleased, and the little girl was 
pleased too, 
and the woman 
said, "Say 
thank you, 

Sarah/* and 
the little girl 
said, " Thank 
you/* and they 
went out* 



Johnny said to each. 


After that two more 
women came in and one 
bought tea and the 
other bought coffee, and 
There is a little over/ 


and put some more into the bag, and the women 
were pleased. 

After that no one came into the shop for a 
long time, and Johnny ate biscuits with sugar 
on them, and so did Marytary, and they were 
in the shape of animals, and Johany ate two 
lions, two bears, a cow, and a big bird. But 
Marytary only ate horses. 

just then the grocer and his wife and little 
Beil and the two other children came back 
with the dinner plates, all quite happy, because 
the magistrate had said, ** It is all a mistake: 
shake hands and make friends*" 

So the grocer and Joey shook hands ; and 

J ,H *y taila da >- 
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why I come down to the beach* and you can 
have a machine tor nothing.” 

And the grocer said* 11 If you should ever 
fancy a nice bit of cheese, just come 
to my shop and 1*11 give you the best 
you ever tasted." 

So that was all right; but you can 
imagine how surprised the grocer was 
when he came into his shop to see 
another grown-up grocer standing 
behind the counter, for Johnny was 
standing on a box to make himself tail, 
but the grocer 
did not know. 

Then the 
grocer said, 

“ Halloa l " 

And that 
cheeky little 
Johnny re¬ 
plied, " What's 
the next 


article ? ” and that 
made the grocer laugh 
very much, because it 

was his own shop, 
and* of course* a 
grocer never buys things at his own shop. 

Then Johnny came out from beliind the 
counter, and you can't think how surprised 
the grocer was to see he was only a little boy 
all the time. 

Then Johnny told them all about it, and they 
did not mind a bit when Johnny said he and 
Marytary had eaten the biscuits because they 
felt hungry. 

And the grocer's wife said, 11 Well* I never/ - 
btit the grocer looked serious, and made Johnny 
show him the drawers he had got the sugar and 
tea and coffee out of, for he was afraid Johnny 
had given the women salt instead of sugar* 
and curry-powder instead of coffee * but it 
waa all quite right* because it was written on 
the drawers and Johnny could read by himself 
quite well, and it shows hOw lucky it was he 
had learned to read. 

Just then four women came into the shop 
very quickly, with all their children, and before 
the grocer had got on his apron and was ready 
to serve them, more women and their children 

C? 


" THEY ALL WENT DOWN THE STREET 
AFTER PUNCHER AND THE POLICEMAN, 
BUT THE LITTLE ST CHILD WAS SO 
SMALL IT COULD ONLY CARRY THE 
MUSTARD-POT.” 


came in; the shop had never been so full 
before ; and mere women and children were 
waiting outside* and it made the grocer very 
happy* but he wondered why it w T as* and 
Johnny did not know, but I have guessed 
why they all came and I expect you have 
guessed too. 

They all wanted sugar and tea and coffee* 
and I think the reason was that the woman 
to whom Johnny had sold sugar told all her 
friends 

" Oh, you ought to go to that shop* they give 
you a little over* and Sarah had an apple and a 
ginger biscuit as well.*' 

And the women who had bought tea and 
coffee said the same* and friends of these women 
told other women* and so the women crowded 
there to buy sugar and tea and coffee* and the 
grocer made a lot of money and was able to buy 
a nice fat dog to take out for walks on Sunday. 
The grocer did not give them a little over as 
Johnny had done, because he did not know 
Johnny had done it, and th£ women could not 
ask because it would have been rude, but they 
went on going to the shop always hoping that 
they would get a *' little over,*' and an apple 
and a ginger biscuit for their children. 

Then Johnny said good-bye to the grocer 
and Ids wife and so did Marytary, and if you 
want to know what happened after that perhaps 
I will tell 3^0111 perhaps f will 
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PERPLEXITIES. HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


447. —WORD CIRCLES. 

IT is an interesting little puzzle to arrange a given 
number of different letters in a circle so that as many 
words as possible may be read in either direction. 

As the ten letters are 
arranged in the illus¬ 
tration, only five words 
can be obtained, A, I, O, 
IS and SI (the seventh 
note in the musical 
scale). Can you rear¬ 
range these same ten 
letters so as to get 
more than twenty-five 
good words ? All that 
is necessary is to ex¬ 
change twc pairs of 
letters ; that is, to 
change the positions of four letters. 

448. —JOHN AND JANE. 

Here is a much simpler version of Loyd’s “JHow 
old was Mary?” puzzle that the reader may find 
entertaining. John is twice as old as Jane was when 
John was as old as Jane is now. When Jane is as 
old as John is now, their combined ages will be sixty- 
three. How old is John ? 



449.—AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 

I gave in November last (No. 430) m Y answer to 
the old enigma beginning, “ A headless man had a 
letter to write,” and several correspondents have 
written to say that they were many years ago acquainted 
with the same solution, which was generally admitted 
at the time to be correct. I now give the reader 
another of these “unsolved” enigmas, but in this 
case I cannot promise him any answer. I have known 
it for a long time, but have never hit on a satisfactory 
solution. 6 an acceptable answer is sent to me I 
shall be glad to publish it, but it cannot appear for 
several months after its receipt. 

Men cannot live without my first , 

By day and night ’tis used. 

My second is by all accursed 
And day and night abused. 

My whole is never seen by day 
And never felt by night: 

Tis dear to friends when far away, 

And hateful when in sight. 


450.—A TEASING LEGACY. 

Professor Rackbraik left his typist what he 
called a trifle of a legacy if she was able to daim it. 
The legacy was the largest amount that she could 
find in an addition sum, where pounds, shillings, 
and pence were all represented and no digit used 
more than once. Every digit must be used once, 
a single nought may or may not appear, as in the 
examples below, and the dash may be employed in 
the manner shown. 

i s - d - ( s 

— 3 7 t s - 

_ 4 8 42 

- 5 9 6 7 

1 6 — 


d. 

5 

3 


(to Q 8 


The young lady was cleverer than he thought. 
What was the largest amount that she could claim t 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 

442.—THE FOUR PENNIES. 

First place the four 
pennies together as in 
the first diagram; then 
remove No. 1 to the 
new position shown in 
the second diagram • 




and finally care¬ 
fully withdraw 
No. 4 downwards 
and replace it 
above against 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

Then they will be 
in the position 
shown in the 
third diagram, 
and the fifth 
penny may be 
added so that it 
will exactly touch 
all four. A glance 
at the last dia¬ 
gram will show 
how difficult it is to judge by the eye alone the cor¬ 
rect distance from No. 1 to No. 3. One is almost 
certain on first trial to place them too near together. 

443.—A SIDE-CAR PROBLEM. 

Atkins takes Clarke 40 nules in his car and leaves 
him to walk the remaining 12 miles. He then rides 
back and picks up Baldwin at a point 16 miles from 
the start and takes him to their destination. All 
three arrive in exactly 5 hours. Or Atkins might 
take Baldwin 36 miles and return for Clarke, who will 
have walked his 12 miles. The side-car goes 100 
miles in all, with no passenger for 24 miles. 
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LINES AND SQUARES. 

If you draw fifteen lines 
in the manner shown in 
the diagram, you will have 
formed exactly one hundred 
squares. There are forty 
with sides of the length 
A B, twenty-eight of the 
length A C, eighteen of the 
length A D, ten of the length 
A E, and four squares with 
sides of the length A F, 
making one hundred in all. 
It is possible with fifteen 
straight lines to form 11a 
squares, but we were 
restricted to 100. With fourteen straight lines ycQ 
cannot form more than ninety-one squares. 

445.—A CHARADE. 

asp—a RAG—usirrom 
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446.—A CRYPTIC MESSAGE. 

If one happens to remember the slip of the printer 
who, during a previous war, managed to drop the 
initial “ s ” from the last word of a sentence, and made 
it read, “ the enemy were defeated anrd great 
laughter,” one soon hits on the due. Every word in 
the message has lost its initial letter. If we supply 
these it reads: “ Show /his fold Prussian /hat /^raises 
daughter, slaughter foings rout. Peach /his slaughter 
/over kis /all nears.” It will be noted that every 
word when beheaded forms another word, and that 
both ways of reading make sense. 


Solutions to last montli s 
Bridge Problems. 


into the lead, while Z discards the queen of diamonds. 
Whatever B leads next, there are five tricks in sight 
for Y and Z. 


a.—Bv Frank S. Busser. 


Hearts—Ace, 9, 3. 
Clubs—10, 4. 3. 
Diamonds—None, 
Spades—Ace, 10. 


Hearts—None. 

Clubs—King, 7. 
Diamonds— King, 

knave, 9, 8, 5. 
Spades—9. 


Y 

A B 
Z 


Hearts—King, 6. 
Clubs—9, 6, 5. 
Diamonds—None. 
Spades—King, knave, 
8 . 


Hearts—7. 

Clubs— Atce, 8, 2. 

Diamonds—Ace, queen. 

Spades—Queen, 3. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win seven. 


SOLUTION I. 

Z LEADS the club and Y leads the heart, giving A 
two tricks in that suit. On the second round of 
hearts Y discards the small diamond and B a small 
spade. A now leads a small diamond, which B wins. 


x.— By R. C. Mankowskl 

Hearts—5. 

Clubs—Queen. 
Diamonds—Knave, 10, 3. 
Spades—10, 6, 2. 


Hearts—King, knave. 
Clubs—8. 

Diamonds—Ace, 8, 7, 

6 , 5 - 

Spades—None. 


Y 

A B 

Z 


Hearts—4. 

Clubs—6. 

Diamonds—Queen. 
Spades—Ace, queen, 
8 , 4 » 3 - 


Hearts—Queen, 8. 

Clubs—9. 

Diamonds—None. 

Spades—King, knave, 9, 7, 5. 
No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win four. 


and upon which Z discards the seven of spades. No 
matter what spade B leads, Y and Z must make 
three tricks in that suit. 

If B leads the four of spades, Y wins with the six 
and comes back with the ten. If B leads the eight 
instead of the four, Z puts on the nine, and Y over¬ 
takes it Vith the ten, coming back with the six, so 
that if B ducks with the four, Z shall be able to duck 
in turn with the five. 

If A leads the ace of diamonds instead of the small 
one at the fourth trick, and then puts Y in with the 
jack, B and Z discard small spades. Y leads the 
spade ten, and either holds the trick or enables Z to 
make two spade tricks if B covers. 

The heart opening will not solve, as A can lead a 
small diamond after making two hearts, and B will 
lead the club. If Y has discarded a diamond he must 
lead spades, and no matter what spade he leads, B 
will make two tricks by covering it. 


SOLUTION a. 

A and B have four kings guarded against four aces, 
yet they lose three of them, in spite of any defence 
they can make. 

Z leads the ace of dubs, the object being to ascertain 
at once whether A is going to give up the king or not. 
If he does, two rounds of hearts follow, putting B 


If A keeps the king of dubs, Z leads a spade which 

Y wins and then puts A in. A must lead diamonds, 
and B must make two discards, which are fatal, as 

Y gets rid of the dub ten. 

As the solution hinges on these discards, it looks as 
if the play were to make A lead diamonds, and that 
it does not matter whether Z starts with the ace of 
dubs or a spade. This is the trap, baited with the 
tenace in diamonds. If Z leads the spade for the 
first trick, Y must return the dub, but A gets rid of 
the king and makes it impossible to force him to lead 
the diamonds. Now B must make three tricks. 


SOLUTION 3. 

Z leads the eight of dubs. This forces an immediate 
discard from A. If he lets go the small spade, Y 
also discards a spade. If B comes back with a spade, 
A wins and leads a heart. This Z wins and leads the 



3.—By Jay Reed. 

Hearts—6, 2. 

Clubs—None. 

Diamonds—Ace, 8, 2. * 

Spades—King, queen. 

Hearts—9, 4. 

Clubs—None. 
Diamonds—King, 7, 4. 
Spades—Ace, 8. 

Y 

A B 

Z 

Hearts—None. 

Clubs—Knave. 
Diamonds—Queen, 

9. 6 , s. 

Spades—4, 2. 

No trumps. 

Hearts—Knave. 

Clubs—8. 

Diamonds—Knave, 10, 3. 

Spades—6, 3. 

Z to lead. Y and Z to win four. 


winning spade, upon which A is forced to shed a 
diamond, or Y will make a heart trick. This allows 
Y to discard his heart, and when Z leads a high diamond 
it settles matters. 

If A leads a small diamond for the third trick, Y 
must allow the queen to win, and the rest is obvious. 

If B leads the queen of diamonds for the second 
trick, Y lets it hold, or A may establish a heart trick. 
If B leads a small diamond instead of the queen, and 
A puts on the king, or if after winning B's return of 
the spade A should lead the king of diamonds, Y 
must put on the ace. 

Note that if Y discsiffds a diamond instead of the 
spade queen op^ the prst trick, B leads the queen of 
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diamonds, which must establish the king for A. If 
Y holds off and then leads a heart, A wins the rest. 
To prevent his leading a spade, B will lead a spade 
(if the diamond queen holds), and A leads a heart 
and makes a heart trick later. 

If A discards a heart on the first trick, Y sheds a 
diamond, and no matter what diamond B leads, Y 
wins with the ace and leads a spade. A spade lead 
from B makes it easy for Y and Z. 

If A discards a diamond on the first trick, Y must 
let go a heart, and lets the diamond queen hold, if 
B leads it. If B does not lead the diamond, but a 
spade, Y passes up a diamond return from A. If 
A returns the spade, Y puts Z in with a heart to lead 
the jack of diamonds. If A and Y both discard 
diamonds on the first trick, two spade leads, or a 
spade and a heart, defeat the solution. 

The false opening is the jack of diamonds. This is 
allowed to go to B’s queen. ' He. leads the club and 
A discards a heart. What is Y to do ? If he discards 
a diamond, a diamond lead from B settles matters. 
If a heart, B leads a spade, and B will make the nine 
of diamonds later. 


SOLUTION 4. 

Z leads the diamond and B discards a leart. (If 
he discards a spade, the rest is obvious. If a club, 

Y and Zhnake three clubs.) If A returns the diamond. 

Y discards a spade. If B discards the second heart, 


4.— By Frank S. Busskr. 

Hearts—Ace, 4. 

Clubs—Knave, 7, 6. 
Diamonds—4. 

Spades—3. 


Hearts—6, 1 
Clubs—10, 9, 4. 

I >iamonds—Ace, 7. 
Spades—None. 


A 


Hearts—King, 5. 
Clubs—King, 8, «. 
Diamonds—None. 
Spades—King, 8. 


Hearts—3. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, 3. 

Diamonds—8. 

Spades—Ace, 7. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win fire. 


Z keeps that suit. Whatever A leads next, Y makes 
two hearts, and Z makes two clubs and a spade. If 
B discards a club on the return of the diamond by A, 
Z discards spade seven. If B discards a spade, 
Z discards a club. 

If A leads the heart instead of the diamond, Y wins 
and leads the spade, which Z wins and returns, forcing 
B into the lead. On this frick Y discards a heart 
and B loses three tricks in clubs. 

If A leads a high club instead of the diamond, 
Y plays small, Z wins (whatever B plays) and leads 
the heart. Y wins and leads a spade, and B is forced 
to win a spade trick and lead the clubs. 

SOLUTION 5. 

Z leads ace and small spade. A must trump with 
the queen, and Y must under-trump with the ten. 
If A does not trump with the queen, Y and Z make 
their three tricks at once by trumping a heart trick 
alter Y trumps the spade. 

If A leads a heart, Z trumps and leads jack ot 
diamonds. If A wins it, he must give Z a diamond 
trick later. 

If A leads the club at the third trick, B discards 


a spade, Z wins and leads the diamond jack, and must 
make a diamond or a spade, according to the winner 
of the first heart lead. 


5.—By R. C. Mankowski. 

Hearts—8, 7, 6, 5? 
Clubs— jo. 

Diamonds—6, 5. 
Spades—Knavr. 


Hearts—Ace, to. 
Clubs—Queen. 4. 
Diamonds—King, 

queen, £. 

Spades—7. 


Hearts— None. 

Clubs—6. 

Diamonds—Knave, 9, 4. 

Spades—Ace, queen, 4, 3% 

Clubs trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win three. 



Hearts—Queen. 

Clubs—None. 
Diamonds—10. 
Spades-King, 10, 9, 

», 6, s*- 


If A leads the ten of hearts for the third trick, 
Z trumps it and makes a diamond later by leading 
the jack. 

The trap lies in the second trick. If Y discards 
instead of under-trumping, A makes his two winning 
diamonds immediately, and then leads the losing 
trump, B discarding spades. Now Y must lead the 
; } earts, and A either allows the qu^en to hold or 
overtakes it, according to Z’s previous discards. 


SOLUTION 6. 

Z leads a spade. If A wins with ace, Y discards a 
small club and B a diamond. If A returns the spade, 
Y and B both discard diamonds, and Z makes two 
diamond tricks, Y discarding clubs. Now B must 
unguard hearts or clubs. 

If A returns the spade and B di cards a heart, 


By Frank S. Busser. 

Heart*—Ace, king, 2. 
Clubs—10, 7, 4, 2. 
Diamonds --4. 

Spades— None. 


Hearts—None. 
Clubs—9, 8, 6, 5. 
Diamonds—Queen. 
Spades—Ace, 4, 3. 


Hearts—Queen, 

knave, 9. 
Clubs—King, queen. 
Diamonds—King, 8, 
2. 

Spades—None. 


V 

B 

Z 


Hearts—3. 

Clubs—Ace, knave, 3. 
Diamonds—Ace, 5. 

Spades—6, 5. 

No trumps. Z to lead. Y and Z to win seven. 


Z leads hearts, and Y makes three tricks in that suit 
at once, Z discarding the small club. Again B must 
unguard a suit. 

If A returns the dub instead of the spade, Z wins 
and makes his spade trick, Y discarding a dub. B is 
in the same difficulty. 

If A returns the diamond, Z wins and leads the 
good spade, Y discarding a club. Whichever suit B 
discards, Z leads next. 

Should A refuse to win the first trick, Y discards a 
club and B a diamond. Z now leads the ace and three 
of clubs, and Y keeps the dub ten. If B now leads a 
heart, Z discards the club jack. If B leads a diamond 
instead of the heart. Z plays oce and leads the dub 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH BEAUTY—CELTIC. 

When buying toilet prc* 

paratio ns mfc Celtic* Roman ( None, Danish* Norman — all have had their share* 

they are British* Alt ao less than climate, in contributing to that fresh loveliness for 

the Vinolia articles are which Britain's daughters are envied by the fair of other nations. 




of British manufacture 
and are the best of 
their kind. 


W E know with certainty that amongst our Celtic 
forebears good teeth were practically universal. 
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This was largely due to the healthy, open-air life which 
the Celts lived, and to lheir wholesome and simple food. 

Under modern conditions of civilization the teeth require far 
more attention and care than was necessary in those days; 
but by the regular use, night and morning, of Royal Vinolia 
Tooth Paste, the teeth can be kept in a condition which rivals 
that of the teeth of our Celtic ancestors. 

In Tubes, 7fd. & 1/3 each. 

For those who prefer the powder form. Royal Vinolia Tooth Powdmt 
will he found equally satisfactory , 

In Tim, 6d, & l/« 
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CREAKING STAIR 

4 L.J. BEESTON 

Illustrated by Hy. Colter 



ITH the stealthy step of a cat, 
Beddows came up the wide 
avenue* of clipped hollies, his 
feet making as 'much sound on 
the smooth turf as the wind 
among its minute grass-stems. 

' Once in the splash of shadow 
flung by the - gables and chimneys he halted, 
sending a strained gaze backward in search of 
a. possible pursuer. 

But he-only saw the grey-green sea of moon¬ 
light on the gfa$s which was already just touched 
by the hoar-frost \ and the^ tapering spire’ of 
the Scotch fir at the end of the avenue, .with 
its flattened crown of leaves, its needles, set 
aslant Tight up under the processional clouds. 

Half-a-dozen more yards brought him to as 
many steps neatly cut in a slope which extended 
this side of the house. The double glass doors 
of a French window were at the top of the steps. 
For five minutes he was busy with^a diamond- 
cutter and a treacle-pad. He put a hand through 
the orifice thus formed and cautiously drew 
aside one of the chenille curtains. 

He saw first a round table with claw feet, 
a table of black oak, so polished that the three 
lighted candle-holders upon it cast points of 
light as if into a dark pool. There were also 
an open book upon this table, a cut - glass 
tumbler, a decanter with a long neck, and a 
box of cigarettes. Beside it was a capacious 
arm-chair, with cushions in the se^t-angles. 
A wood-fire chuckled and spluttered sociably. 
The interior of the room was altogether very 
cosy and inviting, and Beddows did not hesitate 
to enter. 

He looked round with the penetrating, the 
all-embracing eyes of the cracksman of experi¬ 
ence. It was a no uncertain expression which 
made taut every line of his face. Known to 
his associates as “ The Killer/* he looked the 
part, that fatal rdle, as he glided forward with 
. his tread of a panther. 

Just what he wanted.was in a cabinet in 
a comer. He knew perfectly well that it was in 
there, for he was no chance, no snatch thief. When 
a little jade-clock on the mantelpiece chimed the 
half-hour after midnight he darted a yellow 
flash of his eyes at the interrupter, then went 
Vol lviL— 18 . Copyright, 1919, 


straight on. He reached the cabinet. Three 
minutes were between him and attainment. 

Suddenly a calm voice demanded: “ What 
the devil is your little game ? ** 

Beddows spun round as if touched by a hot 
iron. A man was standing by the table, a man 
in evening dress. He was brave, this fellow, 
for he kept his hands in his trousers pockets, 
and his frown showed only keen exasperation. 
Beddows realized this in the moment allowed 
him. A leap, and his .fingers were round one 
of the bras£ candlesticks. The other recoiled 
hastily, collided with the arm-chhiy, and lost 
his balance. Beddows struck home with his 
heavy weapon, struck with the most brutal force. 
The man fell across the arms of the chair as 
if a rifle bullet had put out his life. 

Beddows glared down at the inert form, the 
candle-holder clutched in. his hand as if for a 
second blow. His underrjaw stuck out menac¬ 
ingly ; a phosphor light played over his eyes ; 
he breathed stertorously. He recovered himself 
quickly, forced his iron nerve to hold good. 
Deliberately he relighted the candle in the holder 
and replaced it on the table. He poured out 
the brandy in the decanter and tossed it off. 

He leaned over the still figure, which had been 
struck on the back of the head. He lifted it 
and seated it in the chair, propping it, naturally, 
with the cushions. He felt the heart, put his 
cheek to the lips. 

" All right,**- ran his desperate thought. 
“ He’ll come round in an hour.** 

Then he straightened himself, and was already 
looking again towards the cabinet when he 
fancied he heard a slight sound. Six steps 
wbuld have taken him to the glass doors ; four 
to the open door by which had entered the 
spoiler of his sport. The occasion seemed urgent, 
and Beddows chose the four steps. 

He was in a large, square-shaped hall, with 
thick rugs on its waxed floor. He glided to 
the side of a deep-embrasured window, in 
a semi-dark, and waited for developments. 
He had practically closed the door of the room 
he had just quitted, shutting out the light, 
but a pale drift of moon-sheen poured through 
the leaded panes of the window, which gave a 
view of th« holly avenue by which Beddows 
by L. J. Beeston. 
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had approached. His quick-roaming eyes showed 
him three doors in this hall; one he had just 
made use of, another obviously led to the out¬ 
side night, and the third to another room on 
his left. Opposite the window was a broad 
very shallow staircase. The hall was cosily 
furnished with settees and lounge chairs, with 
coloured prints and etchings on its walls. 

The intruder took instantaneous note of these 
details while he considered his way of escape 
in case of a second interruption. He had not 
long to wait* 

A creaking stair drew his heated gaze across 
the hall. A girl was coming down the oaken, 
uncarpeted staircase. She paused to lean over 
the banister, to look intently at the door of 
the room which Beddows had so hastily left. 
She had loosened her hair* so that her posture 
brought her long tresses, black as the raven's 
wing, either side of her face, which, perhaps 
because it was framed In that ebon cloud, 
seemed deathly pale. 

Reddows flattened himself against the wall, 
cursing his continued run of ill-luck. At the 
same time he was held by the movements of the 
woman on the stairs, who took each step with 
infinite caution, and kept stopping to look over 
the handrail at the door below, which, alone 
seemed to have gripped her attention or aroused 
her suspicions. 

As she descended Reddows saw her eyes 
shine, heard her quick, nervous breathing* 
Clearly she had been disturbed by the sound 
of the scuffle, and he wondered why she came 
alone to probe the cause of it. 

He congratulated himself on having placed 
the unconscious man in a natural position in 
the arm-chair. He reflected: " She will go 
in there, and wiiile she is 
trying to rouse the fellow 
1 can get out by this 
window or the door. But 
it is the devil’s worst luck 
for me/' i 

The woman reached the 
bottom of the winding 
staircase, her eyes never, 
for a fraction of a moment, 
leaving the door of the 
room, Reddows saw that 
she was dark as night, 
and strikingly handsome. 

Site Itad loosened her dress 
of pale green silk, and he 
saw the sltapely throat 
agitated as if by an in¬ 
cessant swallowing move¬ 
ment, She was very much 
afraid. 

And she has need to 
be/" ran the man's des¬ 
perate thought *’ If she sets those staring 
eyes on me I’ll have to strangle any scream 
bufore she makes it “ 

1 he big dose of neat brandy he had poured 
down his throat had climbed to his head, and he 
crouched in the deep shadow like a wild beast. 

Digitized by L-OCOle 


he bolt for it ? Should he wait ? Should lie 
dart in after her and silence her ? 

As these questions flamed through hia uncer* 
tain and somewhat clouded brain* the woman 
reappeared. Her lij* were parted with terror; 
her eyes dilat^ pit|^horrpf Reddows advanced 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The woman commenced to cross the hall as 
ii its boards were some mine of death. She 
put up her hands on which gleamed many 
jewels, and pushed back the wealth of her 
black hair. Reddows noticed the flash from 
her fingers, and it inclined him to think twice 
before making his escape. She carried a for¬ 
tune, likely enough, upon her delicate hands, 
and he did not see why he should let it £lip 
him. For half a minute he meditated a sudden 
leap forward* but before he could quite make 
up his mind the other had reached the door 
of the inner Toom, She pushed it inwards a 
little. 

She called out, in little more than a whisper, 
in a whisper of heart-stop ping fear; “ Are you 
there, Edmund ? 

Receiving no answer, she pushed the door 
open farther and went in. 

Reddows stepped out from the shadow. In 
nine crises out of ten he could make up his 
mind in a flash of time. But this was the 
tenth. He had never been placed in a similar 
situation; also, the brandy did not assist 
lightning decision. At any moment the woman 
in there would discover that a crime had been 
committed and rush out with a shriek. Should 
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in a rush, but suddenly he pulled himself up 
with a jerk. He had seen something gleam in 
the other's clenched right hand* It might be 
a pistol, it might be a steel blade ; he was not 
quite sure, but it checked him. for an instant* 
and before that instant passed the woman had 
seen him as he stood in the broad shaft of moon* 
light, and she put her hand down by her side 
so that her dress partly covered and concealed it. 


41 I won't hurt you, not unless you start scream¬ 
ing, and then I J U be as rough as I know how." 
She panted : 14 What are yon doing here ? " 

>r That's silly talk. Fm not here on a week¬ 
end invite* Now, what have you got in that 
other hand ? Put it down ! I won't stand 
any fooling." 

She broke away from him suddenly, putting 
her right hand behind her. 



clearly she had been disturbed by the sound of the scuffle, and he wondered 
WHY SHE CAME ALONE TO PROBE THE CAUSE OF lT/ # 


The action was involuntary. The abrupt 
apparition of the man before lier imparted such 
a palsying shock that her wits were numbed. 
She fought for breath* The inward, bizarre 
light of fear blazed in her dilated pupils. Death 
seemed in her cheeks an Ups. A pulse in her 
beautiful throat beat wildly, and her disengaged 
hand pressed upon her heart as if to relieve 
an agony there. Bcddows caught the wrist 
in a strong grasp. He perceived at once that 
this extreme of terror made him sure master 
of the situation. 

4t Best keep quiet/' he purred* menacingly* 


" Give it to me, my beauty/' insisted Bcddows* 
hoarsely. 

The flare in her starting eyes had died down 
a little; a little was she now mistress ol 
herself. 

” Take what you want," she replied, breath¬ 
lessly* " And go. I will not stop you/* 

Beddows considered* Violence would pro¬ 
bably frustrate his aim. He resolved to work 
without it, but to watch her with the utmost 
vigilance. He moved to close the door of the 
room which she had just left. 

* 4 Ah, aptS tttetfe Hi fi she exclaimed, wildly, 
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“ * BEST KEEP QUIET/ HE PL" TiKEL‘, MENACINGLY. 'j WON’T HURT YOU* NuT UNLESS YOU 

START SCREAMING/ " 


and for the first time he noticed that she spoke 
with a strong foreign accent* 

Beddows closed the door. He was abruptly 
puzzled by that entreaty* What did she mean ? 
His first conclusion was that she believed the 
inmate of the room to be slumbering in the easy 
cliair, and that she wished to protect him; 
but he was forced to let go of that explanation, 
remembering her excess of terror when she had 
emerged a minute ago. It was rather baffling, 
but clearly she did not suspect him of the assault, 
and he let it go at that, for the moment. 

While he was closing the door she had drawn 


not threatened violence, yet her agitation was 
increasing to a point wliich suggested collapse* 
Never had he seen a face so altogether bloodless, 
and eyes which held a nightmare of terror. 

Regarding her with a fierce and puzzled 
frown he put the jewels back on the settee as 


the rings from her fingers. She put them—a 
tiny glittering pile—upon the back of a settee. 

" Wdl that satisfy you ? " she asked, shrinking 
back at his approach* " If so, take them and 
leave here at once—immediately—before you 
are prevented/" 

Beddows picked up the jewels, weighing them 
In his palm. He scarcely looked at them* all 
bis attention focused on the woman. She 
mystified, almost troubled him. It was cer* 
tainly natural that she should want him away, 
but eagerness, more than anxiety* appeared to 
prompt her beseeching ; and although He had 


if they hinted at some trap. He growled: 
" We will see about that. Suppose wo get 
tins door open first ? " 

It was the one leading to the holly avenue. 
He turned a key and drew a bolt, The inrush 
of chill air felt good and gave him back his 
determination to gist what he had come for. 

if No. 1 want more than that/' said he* grimly. 
i# There's a cabinet in that room, and in it 
there's a l>ox of unset stones." 

She shook her head wildly. " No 1 no 1 ** 
she forced her dry lips to answer. 

M I say them is J Will you fetch it ? You'll 
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Have to. I'm not fool enough to trust yon here 

alone. Get it, I say, or-” 

Suddenly an expression which he could not 
translate passed over the other’s face, driving 
from it the former paralysis of fear. 

" Ah, yes,” she exclaimed, in a low voice. 
You are perfectly right. There are some unset 
jewels in the cabinet. I had forgotten. Stay 
where you are and I will bring them to you.” 

And she darted swiftly into the room which 
she had entered a few minutes ago in such an 
agony of trepidation. 

M Devil seize md if there isn’t a depth here 
I can’t swim in,” said Beddows. 

The woman was back before fifteen seconds 
had passed. She pulled-to the door of the room 
with infinite care, as if fearing to arouse the 
inmate from his unnatural slumber. 

” Here they are,” she panted, her eyes shining 
with a strange light. " Now go—go.” 

Beddows dropped the little silver casket into 
his pocket, then his right^ hand gripped the 
other’s shoulder with a crushing, a cruel force. 

” 'there’s something that beats me in this,” 
he snarled ferociously. ” Something I am 
going to understand.” And he commenced to 
force the other back towards the room. He 
had liti^e or no intention to enter it, but he 
was \determined to make her speak. " By 
Heaven l ” he went on, as she struggled under 
his mastery, 44 1 don’t believe you're afraid of 

me at all! Out with it ! What-” 

" Stop f ”tshe exclaimed, at the critical moment.. 
** There—there—" she could say no more. 

” Go on 1 Out with it I Quick 1 ” 

" In that room ... a man . . . he's dead l" 
Beddows released her abruptly. " How 
do you know that ? 99 £e mocked. " Who 
told you he /s dead ? 99 
99 P-I killed him 1 99 

99 Youl" ^ 

" I killed him," she moaned, catching at a 
chair for support. 

He stared at her as if he believed she had 
taken leave of her senses. A long, tense silence 
ensued.. She kept pressing x her heart as if 
she was suffocating, and suddenly Beddows 
caught another glimpse of something which 
gleamed in the clutch of her left hand, some¬ 
thing which she tried to conceal, which she 
refused to abandon. 

At the same instant a clue to the mystery 
flashed through his amazement caused by her 
words. - It was a steel blade gripped so 
jealously in her palm. She had descended 
the staircase, not because she had heard a 
disturbance, but with intent to go into that 
room and commit a crime. And she had 
gone in. She had found its inmate in the 
easy chair, and she had concluded he was 

sleeping ! And so—and so- 

” You stabbed him ! ” exclaimed Beddows, 
aloud, concluding his thought. 

She did not answer. She could not answer. 
Her bosom rose and fell in a tumult. 

” You little devil, you," he went on. " What 
did you do it for ? " 
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She panted, in her terrible struggle for breath 
—” I was mad.” 

He jeered : " That is to say you are sorry.” 

"•Ah, God knows I am I I killed him because 
I—I loved him.” 

" And he loved someone else I You cursed 
little Italian spitfire." 

At that moment there was a slight noise, 
which seemed to come from inside the room, 
but it was not noticed. Beddows continued, 
in ihe same jeering tone :— 

” I thought you were scared of me, but the 
boot's on the other foot now. Who’d have 
thought it, to look at you I A nice dish of 
jealousy you’ve been stewing in. And now you’ll 
have to pay for it.” 

In a mute agony she/regarded him, as if she 
did not comprehend the brutal banter; fear 
and remorse imparting an expression almost 
of insanity in her staring, motionless eyes. 

” Of course I sde through your move now," 
Beddows went on, wiping his hot forehead, 
which the heat of the room and the haJf-glass 
of brandy had dewed with perspiration. " I 
understand why you were suddenly glad for me 
to go off with the box out of the cabinet in that 
room. It occurred to you that I might then 
be wanted for tht business in there. Pretty, 
I must say. I thought I was cute, but I can’t 
hold* a candle to the sense in those delicate 
brains of yours. What was it you used ? Some 
fancy weapon ? Yon can show it me now, 
you know.” . 

She extended her left arm jerkily. Inside 
her palm wa9 a tiny cut-glass phial. She 
moaned :— 

” I had left it in his room. I came down¬ 
stairs for it.” \ 

Beddows' brows came together in a bewil¬ 
dered stare. 

" Curse me if I follow even now," he blurted. 

She panted, trembling fingers clawing at 
her cheek: ” Merciful God, how could I do it! 
It was in t^iis bottle—that which killed hitn. 
I emptied it, every drop of it, into the decanter 
of brandy 1 ” 

" What ? ” roared Beddows, in a frightful voice. 

That thunderous shout had not died upon 
his blanching lips when there came the sound 
of a heavy, dragging footstep in the inner room. 
Uncertain fingers fumbled at the handle ; the 
door was jerked back, and the inmate appeared, 
swaying unsteadily. He saw nothing, heard 
nothing, for he was still stupefied by the blow 
from the brass candle-stick. The woman uttered 
a shrill, h^art-piercing cry ; she rushed at him 
with extended arms. 

Beddows made for the door opening upon 
the holly avenue. He missed it as if he could 
not see, found it at a second attempt^ ran 
out intd the night. He went down the glade 
like a madman, throwing distorted shadows 
upon the frost-rime. 

And suddenly the broad moon, and the lamps 
of tho stars, and the procession of clouds, swung 
round and round like a whirlpool, with the 
seethe and roar of an immense maelstrom 1 
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A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


THE 

LOVE-STORY OF 

A GIFTED POET: 
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Literary 


Mystery 


Solved. 


By HAYDEN CHURCH. 



is my privilege 
to make public 
for the first time 
one of the 
strangest and most 
moving love-stories 
that have come to 
light in recent years. 

It is the love romance 
of two people who 
are dead, but one of 
whom will live for 
ever in some of the 
most charming and 
graceful poems that 
have been written 
in English for many 
years. 

Barely six weeks 
after the outbreak of 
the war there died 
in London a Cana¬ 
dian writer of verse, 

Isidore G. Ascher, 
whose contributions 
to poetic literature 
had been constant 
ever since ids young 
manhood, and who 
had been haded by 
more than one critic 
of judgment and dis¬ 
crimination as among 
the most eloquent of 
the minor poets* He 
was nearly eighty 
years old. Born in 
Glasgow, lie was 
taken to Canada 
when he was five, 
brought up in Montreal, graduated at 
University, and became a lawyer. 

Soon afterwards, or when he was in his early 
twenties, he came to London, where it had 
been planned that he should live for a year or 
two. With the exception of an occasional short 
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visit to Canada, 
however, Mr, Ascher 
spent the entire re¬ 
mainder of Ids life 
in this country. 

He continued to 
practise law* but all 
along his heart was 
in the poetic work 
Which had speedily- 
made him recognised 
on both sides of the 
Atlantic as one of 
the most gifted versi¬ 
fier? in English. Soon 
after his arrival here, 
in iB 63 , he became 
a member of a dis¬ 
tinguished Literary 
circle, which included 
such celebrities as 
Wilkie Collins and 
Harrison Ainsworth, 
the novelists, Thomas 
Hughes, the author 
of M Tom Brown's 
Schoo 1 days, M Jean 
Inge! gw, the poetess, 
and Tom Taylor, the 
playwright, and 
author of ** Still 
Waters Run Deep. 1 * 
They one and ail 
recognized his excep- 
tional gifts, hlr, 
Ascbcr was no mere 
dreamer, but a worker 
who sang while he 
worked. He possessed 
a keen, Logical mind 
and a generous, lovable nature. 

In the early part of the year in which Mr. 
Ascher took up his residence here he published his 
first volume of poems* Called “ Voices from tho 
Hearth," it was most happily reviewed here and 
in the United and Canada, and enjoyed a 
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quick sale of two thousand copies in a couple 
of months. Now,.fifty-five years later, the poems 
which were contained in it are to be republished-- 
This, however, will be not the second, but the 
third time that they have been issued in book 
form. Twenty-four years after their original 
publication the lyrics again made their appear¬ 
ance between covers, this time being entitled 
" Fragrant Blossoms from 
a Silent Pathway/' Their 
second appearance, under 
this typically mid - Vic¬ 
torian title, was due tp a 
misapprehension follow¬ 
ing on what must be one 
of the strangest, as well as 
most touching, romances 
tlmt the history of the 
poets, itch beyond meas¬ 
ure in romance and sur¬ 
prise, has to tell. 

Not Quite Forgotten. 

Still pouring out his soul 
in verse nearly a quarter 
of a century after the 
publication of “ 
from the Hearth/* 

Ascher's belief that, ex¬ 
cept in a few hearts 
where one or another of 
the poems it contained 
might still be treasured, 
the world had forgotten 
his first book Never did 
it cross his mind that 
iris little collection would 
again come under the eye 
of the critic. 

In the summer of iSSS t one day Mr. Ascher 
came across an article in the Montreal Gazette | 
which was sent to him by a friend—a wondering 
article* reviewing a volume of poems that had 
been sent to the editor for the purpose. Tins 
volume was entitled " Fragrant Blossoms from 
a Silent Pathway." In the course of this article 
the reviewer said 

M * In. turning the pages of the volume we 
detected a familiar ring in the dedicatory : * hr 
trust, in love, I lay my lowly offering, mother, 
at thy feet/ 

** The poem f Pygmalion f seemed almost 
remarkably like something we had read before 
on the same theme. The lines beginning 1 Light 
of Canada's Sages/ written after the Toronto 
judges had decided to return Anderson, the 
slave, who had sought the protection of Canada, 
next made us pause and reflect. 1 Only a 
Plank/ ‘Ada/ ‘The Child of the Lake/ 'A 
Legend of St- Hilaire/ and 1 To the Memory of 
Lady Montefiore *—surely, we thought, we have 
already seen all these versifications somewhere 
or other. Nor, indeed, were we long in doubt. 
In fifteen minutes from the moment the first 
suspicion flashed upon us we had convinced 
ourselves that Mr. Isidore G. Ascher had con¬ 
tributed several of the 4 fragrant blossoms J 

VqL iviL-m. 


winch Miss Cross had deemed it her dirty to 
place within the reach of the literary world. 
But our surprise was enhanced when* on codating 
the two volumes, we discovered that, with the 
exception of four short poems which are omitted, 
and some slight changes which we shall indicate, 
the latter was* even to the introduction, a word- 
for-word transcript of the earlier." 

This article consider¬ 
ably astonished Mr. 
Ascher. He had author¬ 
ized no second edition 
o! his poems. He cer¬ 
tainly would not have 
dreamed of issuing a 
second edition under a 
different title and name. 
He could not understand 
what had happened. Ho 
sent off at once to 
America for a copy of 
this spurious volume. 

Work of a Non. 

When the book reached 
Mr, Ascher lie found 
it handsomely produced, 
if a little more gaudy 
than his own taste 
would have sanctioned. 
Across a fern-embossed 
background in largo 
letters of gold appeared 
the title, 4i Fragrant 
Blossoms from a Silent 
Pathway." 

The title - page did 
not say anything about 
•’ Fragran^ Blossoms," but read :— ■ 

PYGMALION, 

1 . . . . . 

Child of the Lake, The Three Rings, 
and Other Poems. 

: By 

A Reverend Sister 

of the Order of Jesus and Mary, and late of 
the Convent of Hcchelaga. 

With Biograpliical Sketch, 

Edited by 
Miss May Cross, 

Cape Vincent, N.Y. 

Mr* Ascher turned to the preface. It read as 
follows ;—■ 

,f These poems, which I now place within 
reach of the literary world, are from the pen of 
a much-beloved teacher, and were a parting gift 
to me, her last pupil, but a short month before 
her death. 

,f Years ago, many of them passed under the 
scrutinizing eye of our household poet (Long¬ 
fellow), who bestowed upon them warm com¬ 
mendations, f The New Year J particularly, of 
the shorter jjeems ftras a favourite with him*, 
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and he paid the writer many compliments for 
the similes with which it abounds. 

44 Since they have been in my possession, men 
of learning and culture have looked into them, 
and I have received such encouragement that I 
no longer refrain from giving them the dignity 
of print, feeling that they are worthy of public 
notice, and that all those-into whose hands they 
may fall will read with pleasure. 

44 I feel safe in saying that Catholics and non- 
Catholics can alike enjoy them ; for while they 
are the thoughts of one whose heart was in the 
Catholic Faith, there is not a word to which the 
Protestant heart cannot respond. 

44 1 therefore regard it almost as a sacred duty 
to give this work to the world. Trusting that 
my effort will be attended with success, and 
that her poems may find favour with all lovers 
of verse, I fondly dedicate this little volume to 
her memory. May L. Cross." 

Next came the introduction, a word-for-word 
Copy of Mr. As chef's introduction to the original 
" Voices from the Hearth." Then followed the 
poems, arranged in a different order from the 
original, but to all intents and purposes without 
Change. Seldom, indeed, had another such bare¬ 
faced theft come to light. Now, a poet is as 
tenacious of, and will as fearlessly fight for, the 
possession of- his poems as a mother for her child. 
Mr. Ascher at once wrote to the publisher 
of the pirated edition saying that he was 
instructing his lawyer in New York to take 
steps to establish his ownership of the poems 
and to restrain the publisher from issuing any 
more copies.. At the same time he wrote to a 
lawyer friend of his in New York asking him to 
look after his interests. He was very affronted 
at this bold theft of his work, and he left matters 
in the hands of the lawyer to act as drastically 
as was thought good. The lawyer at once got 
into communication with both the publisher 
and the editress. It did not take him long to 
find that, both were genuine in their belief that 
the poems were the work of a nun, as had been 
stated in the preface. The lawyer learned 
enough to impel him to make minute inquiries 
into the mystery, and this he did by inquiring 
into the life of the Lady Superior. It did not 
take him long to discover a most touching love 
romance—and tragedy. 

In his student days Mr. Ascher had one 
especial friend, a fellow-student named Nagel. 
The two were greatly attached to one another, 
b.ing seen continually together. Like every¬ 
thing connected with youth, this friendship was 
splendidly genuine. When young Nagel fell ill 
of scarlet fever Ascher refused to leave his 
friend's bedside till all danger was over. This 
devotion bound the young men still closer than 
ever they had been before. 

A Love Romance. 

Another factor in their inseparable com¬ 
panionship was the fact that each had a sister, and 
that the sisters attended the same convent, were 
in the same class, and had become fast friends. 
Ascher's sister Eva often brought to her parents* 


house Nagel's sister Mary, and so it came to 
pass that the young folk, boys and girls, were 
thrown much into each other's company. Mary 
Nagel \va& a beautiful girl, quiet and pensive 
and gentle, with large Irish eyes and a subtle 
fascination of a kind most likely to captivate 
a young and enthusiastic poet. Isidore Ascher 
fell in love with Mary Nagel. Mary Nagel fell 
in love with him. That her love was faithful 
and great, events that followed prove. 

Not for a long time did the parents of either 
Ascher or Mary discover that the two were in 
earnest, and that they had come to that beautiful 
understanding so often bom of romantic associa¬ 
tion. But when the real state of matters did 
dawn upon the parents neither side approved. 

The youth of the lovers, and the fact that 
Ascher had not established himself in his pro¬ 
fession, and that to do so must take him years, 
were secondary causes of the parental objection. 
The great cause, however, lay deeper. The 
two were not of the same faith. This objection 
to their union the parents of neither could bring 
themselves to waive. Many consultations, much 
pleading and protest on the part of the young 
people, resulted in nothing. The parents were 
inflexible in their opposition to the match. 

The two young people met by stealth. To 
them it did not seem that difference in faith 
must necessarily mean a complete separation ; 
but as it turned out the pressure brought to bear 
was strong enough to put their marriage out of 
the question. Isidore Ascher pleaded his hardest 
with his parents, by whom he was loved sincerely, 
but to no avail. The parents had no objection 
to Mary Nagel herself. They were fond of her, 
and admired her sweetness and her beauty. But 
faith was, to them, more than everything else. 
At last Mr. Ascher's father decided to send 
Isidore to England, in the hope that a long 
absence from Mary would effect what parental 
pleadings could not quite bring to pass. Late 
in the year 1863 , the year in which his 44 Voices 
from the Hearth " was published, Isidore Ascher 
came to London. Before he left he went to 
say good-bye to Mary. Their parting was sad. 
She gave him these well-known lines :— 

Go where glory waits thee; 

But while Tame elates thee, 

Oh, still remember me 1 

But before fame crowned him in England Mary 
had passed to a better world. It, as has been 
said, was his father’s intention that the son 
should pay a visit—a long visit, it is true, but a 
visit only. It did not cross his mind that Isidore 
would settle down in London. 

Took the Veil. 

After her lover had sailed away Mary Nagel, 
sore at heart, became a teacher in the convent 
in which she and Eva Ascher had been educated. 
Later on she took the veil. Her life was not a 
long one, but even in its few years' span she 
rose until, before the end, she held the responsible 
position of Lady Superior of the convent. And 
there she died. But all the time it would seem 
that the flame of l^jvp a I^t by her young poet 
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continued to 
burn brightly. 

And t lus-abiding 
love moved her 
to do a rather 
extraordinary 
thing* yet a 
thing natural in 
its way. She had 
gone through the 
labour of care¬ 
fully copying in 
her own hand¬ 
writing every 
word of the 
introduction 
and poems in 
Isidore Ascher's 
book of verse, 

*' Voices from the' 

Hearth/ 1 More 
than this, she 
had kept a watch 
on those English 
publications in which appeared 
her lover's poems written sub¬ 
sequent to the publication of 
his first volume, and these, too, she had copied 
and placed with the rest* The manuscript, Ln a 
neat packet, she kept under her pillow. 

Among her many pupils Mary Nagel had an 
especial favourite. May Cross, In her last illness 
this pupil was her constant help and companion. 
And when the Lady Superior knew she stood 
at death's door she took from under her 
pillow the manuscript she had so lovingly 
cherished, and handed it to her faithful pupil, 
as the most precious gift she had to bestow. 
Then she died. 

Miss Cross dung to the manuscript. Quite 
naturally her conclusion was that the poems 
and introduction were the original work of her 
beloved teacher and friend ; for Mary Nage! 
had never divulged her secret, not even to Eva 
Asclier, with whom she had not lost touch and 
who continued her dose and loved friend to the 
last. For some years Miss Cross carefully kept 
the manuscript, now and then allowing a friend 
whom she thought discriminating to read the 
poems. From each of these they received warm 
praise. At last Miss Cross came to the conclusion 
that she must give to the world the beautiful 
poems sl^ so fondly believed the work of her 
teacher and friend. She found no difficulty in 
securing a publisher, and the " Voices from the 
Hearth '"came forth in volume form as 44 Fragrant 
Blossoms from a Silent Pathway. 1 ’ 

The moment Mr. Ascher received the first 
inkling of the true facts he stopped all pro¬ 
ceedings, as he now, for the first time, under¬ 
stood the whole circumstances of the case, and 
ever after till the day of his death he treasured 
in his writing-desk a bunch of flowers which he 
culled from the grave of Mary Nagel, whose 


“she took from under her pillow the 
manuscript she had so lovingly CHERISHED, 

AND HANDED IT TO HER FAITHFUL PUPIL.*' 

faithful love had been brought to light in such a 
romantic way. 

The appealing story that is here made public 
for the first time will be related in an intro¬ 
duction to the collected edition of Isidore 
Ascher's poems, which is to be published as soon 
as circumstances permit, Their introduction 
will be from the practised pen of Mr, James 
Barr, the novelist, to whom I am indebted for 
the privilege of narrating it in advance. Mr, 
Barr is writing the story at the request of Isidore 
Ascher "s widow, who lives in London, and to whom 
the arrangements for the complete edition of lus 
writings have been a labour of love and pride. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

CUo de Bronsart—a girl of twenty, unmarried, dark-haired, fragile, and beautiful as a dream — 
was one of four guests of Prince Seim on his palatial steam-yacht, the Gaston de Paris ” Clio, 
one of the old French nobility, had no leanings towards the People. She looked on the lower classes 
, just as she looked on animals, beings with rights of their own, but belonging to an entirely different 
order of creation. Consequently, when the vessel was wrecked and she found herself and two rough 
and sea-hardened sailors—Bompard and La Touche—cast upon the inhospitable shores of Kerguelen, 
sole survivors of the catastrophe, these views lent piquancy to her situation as she faced the problem 
that shipwreck had put before her—a problem ranging from soap to a change of garments. The 
discovery of a supply of tinned provisions , which had been carefully stored away by an expeditionary 
party a few years back, relieved CUo of one anxiety , but her peace of mind was greatly upset when, 

• through Bompard losing his life in a quicksand, she found herself alone with the undesirable La 
Touche. One night, hearing him moving about at the entrance to her cave, she struck out with a 
\ knife into the darkness and rushed into the open. The knife was still in her hand, and her hand 
was sticky and damp. 


CHAPTER XII.— continued. 

LliO said to herself: " That is 
his blood." The thought that 
perhaps she had killed La 
Touche did not occur to her; 
the fear of him was still so 
intense that it made him alive, 
alive somewhere in the sur¬ 
rounding darkness and waiting 
to seize her. Then she began to steal off towards 
the sound of the sea. Twice as she went she 
stopped and turned, ready to strike again; 
then, when the water was washing round her 
feet, she came up the beach a few paces and 
crouched down. 

The sea was at her back and the haunting 
dread of being followed vanished. 

It was now that she asked herself the question : 
Have I killed him ?—meaning : Have I freed 
myself of him ?—and hoping this was so. 

The terror behind her having vanished she 
was now brave ; it seemed to her that the 
sound of the sea had become sharper, then she 


recognized that the sound of the rain had ceased. 
She had half recognized already that the rain 
had suddenly ceased; but her mind seemed 
working in a dual manner* and she had. not 
fully recognized the cessation of the rain till the 
sound of the sea clinched the fact. 

Through the clear night now came the melan¬ 
choly crying of the whale birds, and through 
the broken clouds a ray of the moon showed a 
faint light in which the cliffs began to stand out. 

The incoming tide washed round her so that 
she had to move, it seemed determined to 
drive her up to the caves. She could see now 
the whole beach desolate of life; and before 
her, vaguely sketched in the cliff wall, the cave 
openings. 

She came along the sea edge till she reached the 
break in the cliffs, then, looking behind her again 
to make sure, she took refuge in the bushes. 

For the last few yards, before reaching them, 
she seemed to be wading through tides of 
nothingness ; in the shelter of the bushes she 
forgot everything. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

AI.ONE. 

She was awakened by 
the light of day. 

Kerguelen had 
cleared its face of 
clouds and the new- 
risen sun was on sea 
and mountains and 
land. 

A whole family of 
rabbits were disport¬ 
ing themselves close 
to her in a clear space 
between the bushes* 
and as she sat up 
they darted off, a 
glimpse of their cot* 
ton-white tails show* 
ing for a moment in 
the sun. 

She. was stiff from 
the damp, her clothes 
were wet despite the 
oilskin coat which she 
had left open, and her 
throat was sore ; every 
bone ached as though 
she had been beaten 
Her soul felt sick. It 
was as though the 
crawling beast of the 
night before had 
crawled over it like a 
slug, poisoning it. The 
knife lay beside her ; 
she picked it up and 
looked at it: there 
were red traces upon 
the hilt and the lines 
in the pal m of her 
right hand were red. 

She rubbed it clean 
with the damp leaves 
of the bushes, then she 
stood up p shaking and 
weak, heedless of 
everything but the 
friendly touch of the 
sun. Her fear was 
gone, but the effect 
of it remained 
injury. 

Out on the beach there was nothing, nothing 
but the breaking sea and the flying gulls and 
lines of long-legged gulls stalking or standing 
on the sands. Everything was the same. 

She drew towards the caves. Nothing stirred 
there. Then she halted and, changing her 
course, came right down to the water's edge. 
From here she could sec the three cave mouths 
dark-cut in the cliff. She watched them for a 
moment as though expecting something to 
appear, then she came up towards them, 
walking more cautiously as she drew' near, just 
as she had walked on the plain where the death¬ 
traps were. 


LA TOUCHE WAS DEAD ; HE WOULD NEVER CRAWL AGAIN, 
HAD KILLED HIM,’* 


SHE 


in a sense of bruising and 


The light shone into the cave where she had 
slept. She saw' a naked foot with toes dug into 
the sand, and beyond the foot a form lying on 
its side. 

Then she drew back with a cry—somellung 
w^as moving there, A rabbit dashed out of the 
cave and scattered away along the cliff base* 
Then she knew. 

La Touche was dead ; he would never crawl 
again. She had killed him. She cast the knife 
on the sand and wiped the palm of her hand on 
her dress half unconsciously, gazing at the foot* 

The terror of him had burned away anything 
in her mind that might have fed remorse ; she 
had not killed him consciously ; searching her 
memory she could IVdguely recollect having 
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struck out against something appalling in the 
darkness. Now she knew and guessed all, and 
she could have hated him, only that death kills 
hatred. 

She came to the mouth of the men's cave 
and sat down in the sun; the soreness of her 
throat, the weariness of her very bones, the 
feel of her horrible wet clothes, all these filled 
her with a craving for the sun and its warmth 
and light, fierce as the craving for drink. She 
spread out her hands to it, then, with shaking 
fingers, she began to take off her clothes; they 
clung to her like evil things. Had this been a 
day of pouring rain she might just have lain 
down and died. 

Without getting up, and leaning on her elbow, 
she spread out the skirt and coat and other 
things on the sand beside her, then she stretched 
her aching limbs to the warmth. 

The wind had fallen to almost a dead calm, 
and as she lay she saw little rabbits stealing 
out to play in the sunshine on the sands. She 
watched them running in circles like things on 
wheels and moving by clockwork. Then she 
closed her eyes, but still she saw them circling, 
circling, circling. 

Then she was in the toy department of the 
Magazin du Louvre, and a shopwoman was 
showing her toy rabbits that ran in circles, 
five francs each. 

She awoke at noon ; the sore throat was gone, 
her bones no longer ached, and the great beach 
lay under the heat of noon humming like a 
stretched string to the touch of the sea. 

Her left arm and side and thigh were scorched 
by the sun. but that was nothing; the sense 
of illness had vanished and her mind, quite 
clear and renewed, had regained its balance. 

She remembered everything. La Touche 
was lying there in the cave, dead; the knife that 
had killed him she could see lying on the sand 
where she had dropped it. She had killed him. 
All these monstrous facts seemed old, settled 
and done with, and of little more interest than 
the things and events of a year ago. 

What seemed new was the beach and its 
desolation—its emptiness. It was as though a 
crowd of people had suddenly vanished from it, 
a crowd that any moment might return. The 
place seemed waiting and watching. 

She cast her eyes towards the rocks of the 
Lizard Point and then towards the cave mouth, 
then hurriedly she began to put on her clothes, 
now dry and warm, and having dressed she 
stood for a moment again looking about her. 

She could see the penguins in the distance 
going through their endless evolutions, and the 
rhythmical sound of the sea came from near 
and far mixed with the chanting and crying of 
the gulls. At any moment Bompard might 
appear labouring over those rocks, at any 
moment La Touche might step from the cave 
where he lay. That is what the beach told her, 
though she knew that the forms of the two men 
would appear no more, that she was here alone, 
utterly alone. 

She took shelter from the sun in the men's 


cave. Bompard ( s tinder-box .was lying on the 
sand and half a box of Swedish matches; the 
men'a blankets were tossed in a comer and the 
provisions and utensils were in their proper 
place. On a pjate by the bags of biscuits lay 
the remains of the beef from last night's supper; 
she took it and ate it with a biscuit, sitting on 
the floor of the cave and staring before her out 
at the strip of beach, where the boat lay on its 
side with the sea breaking beyond. 

On the day the men had gone off inland on 
their expedition she had terrified herself with 
fancies of what it would be like were she to 
find herself here alone. Her imagination had 
gone far from the reality. 

The thing had happened ; the men were gone, 
gone for ever; yet she was not alone. They 
filled the place by their absence far more than 
they had filled it by their presence. 

The louder cry of a gull outside seemed 
hailing Bompard, the rustle of a rabbit on the 
sands seemed the coming 4 of La Touche, the 
sound of the sea spoke of them, the boat seemed 
only waiting for them to launch it. They, whom 
a million years would not bring back. 

She felt neither regret for the fate of La 
Touche nor sorrow for the fate of Bompard ; 
all that seemed unreal, just as the darkness and 
terror of the night before seemed unreal; the 
real thing that touched her through everything 
was expectancy. Expectancy, ghostly and at* 
tenuated, yet ubiquitous. 

It brought her to the cave mouth before she 
had finished her meal. The beach seemed to 
say to her: " Come out and look 1 ” and she 
came out and looked, and the line of foam and 
the wheeling or stalking gulls held her for a 
moment as though saying: " A moment, a 
moment more, and you will see something. 
They will come. Any moment now you may 
see Bompard crossing the rocks. La Touche is 
not in that cave; he is here, everywhere.” 

She came back into the cave and sat down 
and finished her meal; the food had renewed her 
strength, and with renewed strength her in¬ 
difference to all that had happened began to 
pass. 

She had killed La Touche, the reality of that 
fact was coming home to her now ; she did not 
reason in the least on the matter, saying he 
deserved to be killed ; that had all been settled 
long ago in her mind, but the fact that she had 
killed him was standing strongly out before her, 
also the facts that he was dead and lying quite 
close to her, and that though she did not mind 
his dead body she was beginning to dread some¬ 
thing else. 

Dead, he was beginning to frighten her just 
as he had frightened her when living. Then 
she found that it was just the same with Bom¬ 
pard. He was frightening her too. 

Suppose one or the other were to peep in at 
her, and nod at her—she pictured it and then 
crushed the picture in her mind and got up and 
came out again and stood in the sun. 

Then she came down to the boat and stood 
with her hand on the gunwale, and for a moment, 
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as she stood thus, the terror of utter loneliness 
came to her in a hundred tongues and ways and 
always with reference to the men who had 
vanished. 

It was impossible to stay here alone —alone— 
absolutely alone ; like a frightened child her 
mind appealed against this terror, it climbed 
the vacant skies and passed over the desolate 
hills in search of comfort. Was there a God ? 
To whom could she run for comfort, for escape ? 

As if in answer to her wild but unspoken 
question came a far-off roar brought on the 
wind from the great seal beach. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FRIENDS IN DESOLATION. 

ClEO turned her face that way and stood for a 
moment with the faint breeze blowing her hair. 
Then she came running up the beach to the caves. 
In the men's cave she stood glancing rapidly 
about her like a person in a burning house 
seeking what he may save. 

She picked up the tinder-box and the box of 
matches and put them in her pocket. Then 
she began to remove everything from the cave. 
Making a sack of one of the blankets, she filled 
it with as much as she could drag along and 
brought it to the break in the cliffs, where she 
dumped the contents. 

It took her three journeys. Then, having 
collected everything in a big pile, she sat down 
for a moment to rest. The things would be 
safe here till she could fetch them to her new 
home and the weather would not hurt them, 
except, maybe, the biscuits. 

The thought of the biscuits troubled her, and 
she pictured them lying exposed in one of the 
torrential rains. Then she caught sight of a 
cleft in the basalt. It was dry and big enough 
to contain the bags, and she placed them there, 
having taken out some of their contents. 

These and a couple of tins of meat she placed 
in one of the blankets, making a sack of it. 
Then she remembered the knife she had left 
lying on the sand before the cave where the 
dead man lay. 

She fought against the idea of returning for it. 
Then her will made her go. 

As she picked up the knife she glanced once 
again into the cave, and once again caught a 
glimpse of the naked foot with the toe dug into 
the sand ; then, placing the knife in its sheath 
and running like a frightened child, she reached 
the break, caught up the sack, the extra blanket, 
and the axe which she had hidden among the 
bushes, and started. 

It was not a heavy load, fortunately ; had 
it been heavy she would have dropped it, for, 
once moving, she had to run. The idea that 
she was deserting people who did not want to 
be deserted pursued her; now and again she 
stopped and turned for a moment, and then 
went on, walking now, but swiftly, till, nearing 
the river and in full sight of her new companions, 
she found herself suddenly free. 

The hounds of Fear had given up the chase. 
The great sea-elephants had driven them away. 


OF DREAMS. 

Here was no longer loneliness. The- great 
beasts sunning themselves on the flat rocks 
seemed more numerous, and as she crossed 
the river a monster coming in from the sea 
in a thunder of foam saluted the land with a 
roar. 

She recognized, or thought she recognized, 
the great bull that had ^followed her ; he was 
lying, to-day, half-tilted to one side; he looked 
drunk with sun and laziness, and as she came 
amongst them and sat down, as she had sat 
that day, she found that, though a hundred 
pairs of eyes were watching -her, scarcely a 
burly figure moved. 

They had grown used to her, perhaps, or 
perhaps they recognized that she did not fear 
them now in the least, or that she was come for 
refuge and friendship. 

Then she rose up and, passing amongst them 
as a friend amongst friends, came towards the 
caves in the basalt cliffs. They were smaller 
than the caves to the west, but they were dry 
and free from water-drip. She chose one and 
put her bundle down with the axe beside it. 


CHAPTER XV. 

GOD MADE FRIENDSHIP. 

The place was as populous as a town. That 
was the soul-satisfying fact which she absorbed 
as she sat with the bundle and axe beside her. 
To be lonely here one would have to be deaf 
and blind and without the sense of smell. Now 
that their attention was no longer strained by 
watching her, the great brutes filled the place 
with all sorts of sounds: grunts and grumbles, 
puffs and snorts like the escape of steam from 
a locomotive, and now and then the flop of a 
great body changing position. 

She took off the oilskin coat and laid it on the 
sand of the cave, then took the things from the 
blanket and spread the two blankets out and 
folded them. As she moved about she saw that 
the bulls had turned slightly, attracted by her 
movements, but they showed not the slightest 
sign of mind-disturbance. Then, having placed 
the things in order, she came out and walked 
down to the water's edge, making a cUtour 
now and then to avoid treading on the flippers 
or the tail of a monster. On coming amongst 
them a few minutes ago she had felt not the 
slightest fear, but this walk in cold blood from 
the cliff to the sea-edge made her hold her 
breath. She felt as she had felt that first day 
when she sat down close to them. Angry, 
and with a sudden movement, one of these 
creatures could have destroyed her as a man 
destroys a fly ; but she held on, and was re¬ 
warded. 

Not one of them showed any wish to destroy 
her, or anger, or uneasiness. They had accepted 
her into their company by not attacking or 
ejecting her; she ran counter to none of their 
desires or needs, and evidently her form called 
up no recollections of the beast Man in their 
dim brains. 

Then she was a female. Sex is more than a 
physical differm^ between one being and 
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another: one can fancy it as one of the out¬ 
standing signs of the Wild to be read by instinct, 
as instinct reads the weather or season signs, 
or the sea mile-posts that lead the seals and 
sea^elephants thousands of leagues to strike 
some particular beach as an arrow strikes the 
bull's-eye of a target. 

The female, unless with young, is not dan¬ 
gerous to the male. One may fancy that amongst 
the few but bumingly important warnings 
and directions in the book of Instinct. 

Here, at the sea-edge and within a few feet 
of the breaking waves, she sat down on a pro¬ 
jecting rock and tried to measure with her eye 
the vast herd, 

The whole beach 
from where she 
sat to where the 
flat rocks ceased* 
a mile and a half 
away on her right, 
was spotted with 
them* and she 
noticed that here 
and there they 
were always put¬ 
ting out to sea 
and coming ashore 
again. 

Making for a 
spot on the right, 
a hundred yards 
from her, she 
saw one coming * 
ashore* swift as 
an arrow, steer¬ 
ing with straight, 
steadfast eyes and 
landing with the 
water cascading 
from his huge 
shoulders \ whilst 
on the left one 
was putting out 
to sea in a burst 
of foam. 

Then, of a sud* 
den, alt the shore- 
edge bulls got 
in commotion, 
slithering about, 
raising themselves 
on their flippers, 
and blowing off 
steam. 

A sea-elephant 
was coming to¬ 
wards the beach, 
moving with a 
speed thrice that of any of the others ; his head 
was raised and she could see the eyes that 
seemed blazing with wTath or challenge. 

Then, as he came thundering on to the rocks, 
he lifted the echoes with a roar that resounded 
for miles along the beach. 

Nearly all the others had landed in silence. 

She did not know that this was a new-comer* 


a belated bull, held days behind the arrival 
of the others by some chance of the sea * maybe 
he had hung felling off the South Shetland* or 
the Horn or beached for repairs after some sea- 
fight off the Falklands; whatever had held 
him, he was late, 

He came swiftly up the rocks^ casting Ids 
head from side to side, but unchallenged. There 
were no females there yet to fight for, and they 
evidently recognized him as one of the herd 
and not a stranger. The herd instinct, without 
which a nation would be a mob, ruled here 
and gave the belated one his place, and after 
a while of squattering about and sniffing and 


blowing he settled down with quieted eyes 
to rest. He had reached one of the stopping 
stages of his life, with the surety with which 
he would reach the last, on some desolate beach 
or reef of the sea. 

The girl watched him. Not only did these 
new-found companions chase away loneliness 
and ghostly feaQri^fidilycbirought her comfort. 
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Then, for the first 
time, she recalled 
her premonition of 
disaster; yet, how 
she Iiad refused to 
let the yacht be put 
off its course. They 
might now have 
been at New Am¬ 
sterdam only for 
that. Yet it was 
not her fault. She 
had refused to alter 
the course not for 
any selfish reason— 
quite the reverse ; 
she had refused be¬ 
cause she did not 
wish to spoil the 
plans of her host. It was 
Fate, not blind Fate, be¬ 
cause the premonition was 
full-sighted ; it was Fate 
obeying some order. And 
it seemed to her that she 
could read in the order that she was to 
be saved. Why ? God only knew, but 
so she read the facts, and she would be 
saved to the end and go back to the 
life she knew, or had known, and die, 
perhaps, at last an old, old woman. 

It seemed to her that this coming on 
to the sea-elephant beach were a stage 
in her great journey that had brought 
her definitely nearer to the end of her 
loneliness. And whether all this were true know¬ 
ledge or whether it was only the fancy of the ego, 
its effect was to give her peace. 

Then, as she sat there, the strangest lonely 
figure on earth, she explored the pocket of her 
skirt and took the things from it. La Touche's 
knife, her rings knotted up in her handkerchief, 
the tobacco-box of Captain Slocum, the tinder* 
box, and box of matches* Then she opened the 
tobacco-box and re-read the purple -writing 
with the tag 44 Keep up your spirits*" She could 
not visualize the old slab-sided whaling captain 
who had scrawled that, inspired no doubt by 
practical knowledge of disaster and the horrors 
of Kerguelen, but the message came now as an 
additional comfort; it seemed to her -written 
by a hand other than that of man. She put the 
paper back in the box, and then everything 
back in her pocket* 

Then, like a stroke of humour, an incident 
occurred to lighten the whole beach* 

A big platoon of penguins had crossed the 
river and marched up to the sacred precincts 
of the seal beach. Turning her head to see 
what the disturbance w^as about, she sighted 
the penguins just at. the end of their march, and 
three bulls fronting them* The penguins wished 
to pass, either from impudence or a real desire 
to cross the beach, but the bulls barred the way, 
heading them o££, turning and twisting, snorting 
as if to blow the feathered ones away* 

The penguins l>:>wisd and scraped and explained, 


They seemed so sure, sure of food and 
life and the right to live, so undis¬ 
turbed ; it was as though she felt the 
presence of the ghostly shepherd who 
looks after the flocks of sea and land 
and who counts even the sparrows* 
She cast her eyes towards the islands and the sea- 
line ; some day a ship would come and all this 
would be a dream of the past* She knew it. 
Her mind went back over all that she had been 
saved from—the wreck, the death-traps, and, 
worst of all—La Touche* It was strange to 
think that a man should be worse than the 
others* 

If that fisherman’s knife had not been included 
in the gear of the boat l 

It was now, as she sat thinking this and 
watching the huge, harmless things around her, 
that a hatred of La Touche came into her mind— 
a hatred that seemed to have been -waiting to 
enter until her mind was at rest* He seemed to 
her evil itself* He seemed to her connected 
with all the disasters that had happened, and 
part of them* He had been the look-out on the 
Gaston de Paris ; his quarrel had sent Bompard 
to his death ; he had nearly unhinged her mind 
with terror* Had he possessed the evil eye ? 
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bat the bulls, blind to politeness and deaf to 
argument, only presented their heads; then 
they raised their rumps and made a half- 
charge. The girl watched the penguins going at 
the double with heads slued round, as though 
fearful of their tails. Then she laughed. 

The sea-elephants had not only made her 
able to laugh, they had given her something to 
laugh over. Then came the thought: why had 
they refused the penguins and accepted her ? - 

She did not know that the penguins were 
rival fishermen; she fancied that the sea-elephants 
were somehow friendly to her, divining her 
friendship for them, and maybe she was right, 
though not perhaps in the way she fancied ; 
for when God made friendship He made it out 
of queer and sometimes negative materials. 

That night, as she lay in her cave with a 
rolled-up blanket for pillow and the other 
blanket for covering, neither ghosts nor loneliness 
came to trouble her. 

Two great bulls a few yards from the cave’s 
mouth kept her warm and comfortable of 
mind. 

She could hear their puffs and grunts and the 
occasional wobble-wobble of their digestive 
organs as they slept, dreaming maybe in their 
sleep, for sometimes they tossed and moved, 
and once one of them gave a “ woof,” as though 
trying to roar under the blanket of sleep. 

She thought of dogs lying asleep—dogs dreamed 
and hunted in their dreams, why should not 
these ? 

Then suddenly the rain came down as though 
someone had pulled the string of a shower-bath ; 
but she knew that would not drive them away, 
guessing that rain to sea-elephants was no more 
disturbing than sun to peaches. 

Then she was chasing penguins along the 
beach, riding on a sea-elephant towards that 
absolute oblivion which is the brand of sleep 
they serve at Kerguelen. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BEACH NURSERY. 

It rained off and on for three days, but rain 
in Kerguelen is not the same as rain in England; 
just as rain at Windermere is not the same as 
rain at Birmingham. It does not depress, 
especially when you are busy. In those three 
days she made three journeys to the break in 
the cliffs to recover the things she had left 
there, and she made her journeys, not to put 
too fine a point on it, with nothing on but the 
oilskin coat; the blanket she used for a sack 
got hopelessly soaked, and her head was exposed 
to the rain owing to the fact that the sou-wester 
was in the cave where the dead man lay; but 
she got used to it, especially as neuralgia and 
colds are unknown in Kerguelen. 

The loss of her only towel, the lump of cotton- 
waste, was far worse than the loss of the sou’¬ 
wester, and would have been worse still only 
that she had other things to think about, 
especially on these journeys. They were terrible, 
and required all her fortitude to make them, 
and they were terrible for a new reason. The 


birds had got at La Toucne. Great predatory 
birds like cormorants thronged the beach opposite 
the cave; she could see them going in and out 
of the cave and she could hear them quarrelling 
in there in the darkness. 

_,That night she lay awake listening to the 
whale-birds crying and the divers mewing and 
quarrelling like cats ; then, dropping asleep, she 
was awakened at dawn by a new sound. Out¬ 
side on the beach she heard a moaning like the 
voice of someone in pain. 

She raised herself on her elbow. It was a 
human voice without any manner of doubt. It 
ceased, and springing to her feet she came out. 
But there was no human being on the beach, 
nothing but the bulky forms of the great sea 
bulls, and quite close to the cave a smaller 
form, a female that had landed during the night 
and had just given birth to a baby, a thing 
like a slug which she was fondling with her 
flippers. 

Then in the strengthening light the girl could 
make out here and there on the beach the forms 
of other females, and by noon that day there 
were hundreds and hundreds, and on the next 
day the beach was one vast nursery. It was the 
first great act in the life - history of these sea 
people towards which the girl’s heart was going 
out more and more, and as she sat that day. 
watching the mothers and their babies and the 
great old bulls shuffling about like heavy fathers, 
sometimes she would smile and sometimes, 
sitting and watching, her mind would wander 
away lost and trying to grapple with the great 
mystery of which all this was only a part. 

They were so human, so warm to the heart, 
and yet only a few days ago there was nothing 
here but the rocks and the cold and trackless 
sea. Then she noticed that to-day the bulls 
were not sunning themselves lazily, although 
the sun was out. They seemed disturbed, 
moving about aimlessly, lifting themselves on 
their flippers and now and then raising their 
short trunks. 

Sometimes a female would make as if to get 
back to the sea, but she was always headed off 
by a bull. 

When dusk fell it seemed that the sentries 
were doubled, to judge by the noise of the 
flopping and moving about. The girl came 
to the cave entrance and looked, and lo and 
behold! every bull had cleared down towards 
the sea edge. She could see them stretching 
away into the dim distance, a hedge of vast 
forms broken and moving here and there, but 
always restored. 

She thought that this line of defence was 
to keep the females back from the water, yet 
there seemed more than mere precaution at 
the bottom of the general disturbance that 
filled the beach. Then as she lay awake she 
could hear now and then a distant roar, and once 
a big bull only a few hundred yards from the 
cave took it into his head to give tongue with 
a blast like the first deep “ woof M of a siren : 
then came another sound quite close to the cave 
entrance, a sound Kke the broken lapping of 
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ripples, interrupted by movements and little 
snorts and sighs. It was a baby seal sucking 
away at the teats of its mother. The pair 
was just outside the cave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

V* VICTISI 

A howling wind that rose at midnight, carrying 
Niagaras of rain oversea from the mountains, 
sank at dawn, leaving a dear sky and a falling 
sea. 

As Cl6o came out into the early morning light 
she could see boosts of spray all along the 
rocks, but by the time she had tidied things 
up and finished her breakfast these had vanished 
and the water was coming in, rolling lazily. 

The bulls no longer lined the shore; though 
keeping dose to the water they had broken 
up into groups, yet still the sense of disturbance 
was there, pervading the beach like an atmos¬ 
phere. 

The tide was just turning back from the 
flood, and as she stood watching she noticed 
the curious fact that not a single bull was taking 
to the water ; ordinarily, here and there along 
the rocks there was always some monster 
taking a header, some vast bulk beaching in 
a potter of foam. This morning there was 
nothing of this sort. 

Picking her way between the mothers and 
their babies she came down to the sea edge, 
choosing a broad space left vacant because of 
the bad landing conditions. The rocks here 
were higher, forming a miniature cliff some four 
or five feet in height, and from this point looking 
seaward something caught her eye. 

Three black objects moving in a line were 
making a long ripple on the swell. They were 
the heads of three sea-elephants moving like 
one. Then the line became the segment of 
a circle bending in-shore. But the swimmers 
were not going to land, they kept parallel to 
the rocks and a few hundred yards out, and as 
they passed she. could see clearly the great 
heads and wicked eyes that seemed to blaze 
with the light of anger or battle. 

She was not alone in observing them. They 
had been spotted by a trumpet-voiced sentry, 
and instantly the whole place was in commo¬ 
tion. The air split with a roar that passed 
along from section to section of the beach, whilst 
the cliffs resounded and a thousand sea-gulls 
rose as if from nowhere, crying, cat-calling, 
and making a snowstorm in the sunlight. 

On the roar, and as if destroyed by it, the 
three heads vanished. 

Then, far out, they reappeared, only to dive 
again, leaving the sea blank but for a school 
of porpoises passing along on their quiet 
business a mile away towards the east. 

The girl sat watching. There was something 
in all this of greater import than the appearance 
of three swimming sea-elephants. The beach 
told her that. Not a bull in all that vast herd 
but was in motion, either helping to crowd the 
females back towards the cliffs or patrolling 
the rocks. She cou)d see them here and there 
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rising up on their hindquarters as though to 
get a better view of the sea. They reminded 
her of dogs begging for biscuits. Then, turning 
her eyes seaward again, she saw a black spot; 
it was a moving head, then another broke the 
surface, and another, till in a moment and for 
a mile-long stretch, hundreds of heads appeared, 
all driving shorewards and then dipping and 
vanishing, only to reappear still closer in and 
closing on the beach with the swiftness of 
destroyers. 

Then she knew, and, springing up, turned to 
run ; but her retreat was cut off towards the 
caves by the females herded up, and before 
she could collect her thoughts the army of 
invasion was flinging itself from the water 
and the whole seal beach from end to end was 
filled with the thunder of battle. 

For days the lone bulls had been cruising 
at sea waiting and watching till all the females 
were on shore under guard of their husbands ; 
so it happened every year, ending in a battle 
for the possession of wives, a battle waged 
without quarter and with a fury whose sound 
reached the echoes of the hills. 

Safe on the little rock plateau she watched 
the thunderous onslaught, frightened and then 
terrified and crying out. 

The invaders drove in from the sea like the 
sweep of a curved sword. They struck the 
beach first a mile away and the battle ran to¬ 
wards her like fire along tinder, boomed towards 
her, ever loudening, till it broke to right and 
left, where the sea bulls flung themselves on the 
rocks and the land bulls charged the on-comers 
like battering-rams. Some were hurled back, 
only to return again, others held their ground. 
Then the real business began, whilst the ground 
trembled and the air shook and the rocks poured 
blood. 

Round her, and for a mile away, they fought 
like rams, and they fought like dogs and they 
fought like tigers, and over the roaring siren 
sounds of the fight the gulls flew like the fume of 
it, screaming and swooping and circling in 
spirals ; and through everything, like the con¬ 
tinuous thud-thud of a propeller, came the 
dunch of tons of flesh meeting tons of flesh 
head-on, shoulder-on, or side-on. 

She saw bulls ripped beyond belief, with 
shoulders slashed as if by the down strokes of a 
sword, yet still fighting as though untouched. 

Then, standing like a person helpless in a 
dream during the full hour that the battle raged, 
she saw the females break bounds and spread 
over the rocks, carrying or pushing their young 
as if to get closer to the fight, and then she saw 
the battle beginning to break. Here and there 
bulls, beaten and done for, were taking to the 
sea, and over all the beach the fight had spread 
inwards towards the cliffs. The sea bulls were 
beating the land bulls as a whole, inter-pene¬ 
trating them, getting closer to the females, 
herding the vanquished out. 

And she saw, now, as though a curtain had 
been raised, that the whole great battle was 

between individuals. 

■ 
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The bulls fresh from the sea, though attacking 
en masse, were under the dominion of no enmity 
in common ; each had come to find a rival, and 
having found him had no eyes for anything else* 
Nor, having once conquered, did he pursue, 
Another, and a wonderful, thing showed up : 
*the females had grouped themselves as if to be 
taken, and now on the clearing beach could be 
seen family parties, some under the dominion of 
their new lords and masters, some still being 
fought for* 

So it hung, dwindling little by little, till at 
last only two warriors were left, like the last* 
blazing point of the fight* 

They were the biggest of the two herds, they 
looked as though they had been rolled in gore, 
and they seemed equally furious and equally 
exhausted. All their rage was in their eyes. 
Too beaten to bite, they could only boost one 
against another like two school boys trying to 
push one another off a form. 

It seemed a miserable and tame ending of 


their tremendous struggle, and she recognized, 
or thought she recognized, that the biggest of 
them was the bull who had folloived her one 
day like a dog towards the river. 

This shouldering and pushing was his last 
effort to hold to his wife and family. In war 
it is the last step that counts ; could he make 
it ? Then a strange thing happened. The two 
monsters paused in their pushing, relaxed, and 
seemed for a moment to forget the existence 
of one another. That tremendous weariness 
lasted for a minute, and then they woke up 
and the biggest bull began to shuffle off to 
the sea. 

I Its heart or Ills mind had failed him. The 
closer he got to the water's edge the swifter he 
moved, and the plunge of his body into the 
water was the last sound of that battle. 

Not a corpse lay on the beach, nothing but 
the victorious lords and their ladies ; and the 
lords seemed to pay as little attention to their 
ghastly wounds as they did to their old or 
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ONSLAUGHT, FRIGHTENED AND THEN TERRIFIED AND CRVING OUT-” 


newly-got wives, who, now that peace was 
restored, were busy suckling their young. 

A queer people, humorous and terrifying, 
making the girl feel that she had placed her 
hand on something likeable, almost lovable, 
that had yet, of a sudden, nearly frightened her 
to death. 

She sat recovering herself and helped by the 
regiment of penguins, who marched up to the 
seal beach and, knowing better than to attempt 
to cross it, stood bowing to the w'orld in general 
and talking one to the other, perhaps on the 
horrors of wan 


CHAPTER XVII h 

TIME PASSES. 

It is not good to be alone. As the weeks 
passed O^o began to lose and forget the feeling 
of surety in rescue, and at times now' she found 
herself talking out loud, putting what was in 
her mind into speech as though a companion 
were by ; and sometimes she would hear a voice 


halloaing to her, and start and cast her eyes over 
the desolate beach, only to see the gulls. 

The baby sea-elephants lost their long black 
coats and put on their suits of fine yellow' fur 
and took themselves to the nursery by the 
river, where all day long they played and 
tumbled and sw^m, and then she would sit and 
vratch them like a mother watching her children. 

The great battle of the bulls seemed like 
something far away beyond which other things 
were becoming vague—something that was not 
meant to be seen so close by human eyes, some¬ 
thing that had pushed her still farther from man. 
It was full summer now, the season of tre¬ 
mendous sunsets, and. when the sky was clear, 
vast conflagrations lit themselves beyond the 
Lizard Point, painting the Islands and purpling 
the sides ; and one evening as she sat in the 
western blaze watching the moving beach and 
listening to the playing and quarrelling of the 
nursery a voice said to her >— 

" Some day m take to the sea and 
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leave you. There will be nothing here but the 
rocks and the sea." 

\ It was as though the sunset had spoken. 

' The thought aroused her as a knock on the 
door arouses a sleeper. Fighting against it, her 
mind became more fully awake. She said to 
herself : “ If they go, I will go too.” 

For a long time now she had lived without 
hot food or drink. On coming here first she had 
cut some wood from the figure-head to make a 
fire, but it was damp, just damp enough to 
prevent it from kindling, so she had let things 
go, as women do in the matter of food when 
they have not anyone else to feed ; she had 
burrowed into the cache and got at some of the 
tins of vegetables, and on these and biscuits 
and tinned meat she made shift, eating less and 
less as time went on. 

It is bad to be alone, even with sea-elephants 
to ward off fears, even with provisions enough 
for a year and a cave to shelter one. 

She had never given in. She had fought the 
future and refused to be frightened by it; she 
had worked for life and taken refuge in the 
moment, and now the moment was taking its 
revenge for being too much lived in. 

To eat was almost too much trouble, and 
presently the seal nursery became too long a 
walk and the little sea-elephants at play had 
lost their power to interest her. Sleep began 
to take the place of food, and sometimes, and 
for no reason, she would weep like a child. 

The food she ate sometimes seemed to poison 
her, bringing on vomiting and dysentery, and it 
poisoned her because her stomach failed to 
digest it* 

She was being poisoned—poisoned by loneli¬ 
ness. Had her stomach not failed, her mind 
would have given ; as it was, the weakness of 
malnutrition saved her reason as it slowly 
destroyed her hold on life. 

Her dreams became sometimes more vivid 
than reality, and they always held her to the 
beach, where she watched without terror battles 
between monstrous sea-elephants and proces¬ 
sions of penguins infinite in length, penguins 
that passed her bowing, bowing, bowing till 
she woke in the dark with the palms of her 
hands dry and burning and her lips like pumice- 
stone, and her tongue feeling hard like the 
tongue of a parrot; but the worst experience of 
all was a shock that came nearly every time she 
lay down at night and just before sleep took her. 

It seemed like the blow of a fist, a fist that 
hit her everywhere, making her start and draw 
up her legs and cry out. 

All this, perhaps, was what she had foreseen 
when long ago she had watched a great ship 
that had told her of Desolation—and something 
worse. 

This was what no one had ever imagined in 
connection with Desolation—its power to kill 
with its own hand. To gently destroy, sucking 
the vitality like a vampire and fanning the 
victim to dullness with its wings. 

The sea-elephants might have noticed that 
the female creature to whom they had grown so 


accustomed appeared little now, a shrinking 
vision that every day shortened its wanderings ; 
that it walked differently* that it seemed more 
bent. But the sea-elephants knew nothing of 
loneliness or its works ; nor did they notice, one 
morning, that though the sun was shining the 
figure did not appear at all. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW-COMER. 

One morning, brilliant with the deceptive 
brilliancy of Kerguelen, a^ big man, rough and 
red-bearded and carrying'a bundle slung over 
his shoulder, stood on the rocks that formed 
the eastern point of the great beach; the sun 
was at his back and before him lay the seven- 
mile stretch of sand and rock leading to the 
far-off Lizard Point. 

He was over six feet in height, but so strongly 
built that he scarcely looked his inches. He was 
a sailor. The gulls might have told that by 
the way he stood ; and his eyes, accustomed t& 
roving over vast spaces, swept the beach before 
him from end to end, took in the sea-elephants 
moving like slugs and the seal-nursery and the 
river and the sands beyond and the Lizard 
Point crawling out to sea beyond the sands. 

Then he cast his eyes inland. 

He wanted to get to the west and he had to 
choose between seven miles of broken country 
or seven miles of easy beach. 

The sea-elephants were a bar across the beach. 
He could gauge their size from where he stood ; 
they looked formidable, but they were less so 
than the rocks strewing that broken country. 
He had climbed over rocks and gone round rocks 
and nearly fallen from rocks till rocks had 
become in his mind enemies bitter, brutal, 
callous, and far more formidable than live things. 
He chose the beach and came down to it, taking 
his way along the sea edge as a person takes his 
way along a pavement edge, giving possibly 
turbulent people the wall. 

As he closed up towards the seal beach he 
kept his eyes fixed on the great bulls and their 
families, and the bulls, as he drew closer, shifted 
their position to watch him ; beyond that they 
showed no sign. Then as he began to pass 
them he recognized that he had nothing to fear ; 
the females alone, here and there, showed any 
sign of disturbance, shuffling towards him with 
wicked eyes, rising on their flippers, but always 
sinking down and shuffling back as he went on. 

Farther along, though followed and met by a 
hundred pairs of eyes, even the females began 
to treat him with indifference. It was as 
though the whole herd were under the dominion 
of one brain that recognized him as harmless 
and passed him along. He would pause now 
and then to look at them with the admiration 
of strength for strength. He was of their type, 
a bull man, rough from the sea as themselves. 

Then he saw the caves and would have passed 
them only for something that caught his eye. 
A red-labelled Libby tin was lying on the dark 
sand close to the mouth of one of the caves, and 
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if you wish to know how 
an old tomato-tin or an 
old beef-tin can shout 
yon must go alone to the 
great beach of Kerguelen 
and find one there-— 
which you will not. 

The sight of the tin 
made him start and catch 
in his breath. The tin was 
everything he knew of 
ships and men focused in 
a point 1 a knight in 
armour riding along the 
beach would have as¬ 
tonished him no more, 
would have heated Ids 
blood far less. 

He struck up towards 
it, took it in his hand, 
examined it inside and 
out, and then cast his 
eye at the cave before 
which it had lain. He 
saw something in the cave—it was a woman ; 
a woman lying on the sand with a rolled-up 
blanket under her head. She was lying on her 
back and he saw a thin white hand, so small, so 
thin, so strange, that he drew slightly back, 
glanced over his shoulder, as if to make sure 
that everything was all right with the world, 
and then glanced again, drawing closer. 

Then he called out and the woman moved. He 
could see her face now, white and thin and drawn, 
and great eyes, terrible eyes, fixed on him. 

Away out at sea, terribly near the coast of 
Death, she saw him, a living being, as the cast¬ 
away sees a ship on the far horizon. 

He saw her hold out her arms to him, and then, 
throwing his bundle aside, he was down on his 
knees beside her, holding the hands that sought 
his, and with those terrible eyes holding him too. 

He saw her lips moving, saw that they were dry 
and parched. Then he knew. She wanted water, 
An empty baling-tin was lying near her, Tire 
sight of the river close by was in his mind ; he 
released the hands, picked up the tin* and 
scrambled out of the cave. As he ran to the 
river, heedless of sea-elephants or anything else, 
he kept crying out, fi Oh, the poor woman! Oh, 
the poor woman!” He seemed like a huge 
thing demented. The baby sea-elephants 
scuttered out of his way, and as he came running 
back he spilt half the contents of the tin. Then 
he was down beside her again, dipping his 
finger in the water and moistening her lips. 

She sucked his finger as a baby sucks, and the 
feel of that made him curse with the tears 
running down into his beard ; the size of the 
baling-tin seemed horrible beyond words, he 
couldn't get it to her lips; yet still he went on* 
not knowing that it was his finger that was 
giving her back life, the blessed touch of a human 
being that had ecme almost too late. 

He was sitting on his heels t and now, casting 
his great head from side to side, he saw things 
stacked behind her, tins and a bag and metal 
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“HE SAW SOMETHING IN THE CAVE—IT WAS 
A WOMAN LYING ON THE SAND WJTH A 
ROLLED * UP BLANKET UNDER HER HEAD." 

things that shone dimly. Putting out Ms hand 
he caught a corner of the bag. It was a bread- 
bag, sure enough, and as he pulled it towards 
him the other things came clattering down, 
almost hitting her* and amongst them. God- 
sent, a little tin spoon. 

He seized it and filled it and brought the tip 
to her Ups, and she swallowed the water, making 
movements with her throat muscles as though 
it were hall a cupful. He did this a dozen 
times and then rested, spoon in hand, watching 
her. She made a couple of slight movements 
with her head as if nodding to him, and her eyes 
never left him for a moment; they seemed 
holding on to life through him. He offered a 
spoonful of water again; she moved her head 
slightly as though she had had enough* but her 
eyes never f rom 
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He knew. If-»the whole thing had been care¬ 
fully explained to him he could not have known 
better how she was clinging to him, as a child to 
a mother, as a creature to life. And all the 
time his rough mind, in-a tumble of confusion 
and trouble, was trying to think how she came 
like this, with a bread-bag close to her and a 
river within reach. 

. A tin cup had come down with the other 
things; it gave him an idea, and getting a 
biscuit out of the bag he broke it up, put the 
pieces in the cup with some water, and let them 
soak. It took a long time, and all the while, 
now and then, he kept talking to her. 

“ There. Y'aren't so bad after all—keep up 
till I get you something more. There's no use 
in troubling—you'll be on your pins som." 

He would pause to swear at the biscuit for 
not softening quicker, helping it to crumble 
with his mighty thumb thrust in the cup. 
To “ get food into her " was his main idea, 
it didn't matter about thumbs. He was not 
without experience of starvation and thirst 
and what they can do to people, and, as he worked 
away, talking to her, pictures from the past 
came to him of people he had seen like this, 
nearly “ done in " by the sea. 

Then he began to feed her with the noxious 
pap. He managed to get six spoonfuls M into 
her," and then he saw she would stand no more ; 
still, that was something, and as he brooded on 
his heels watching her he saw that she was 
making a struggle to keep it down, and he knew 
that if she brought it up she was done for. 
And all the time she kept holding him with 
her eyes as though he were helping her in the 
struggle. 

He was. The sight of him gave her just 
the strength necessary to tide over the danger- 
point ; then she lay still and the food, such as 
it was, began to do its work. 

One may say that the stomach thinks ; 
every mood of the mind can touch it and it 
can influence every mood of the mind. 

Then the terrible fixed eyes began to grow 
more human, then to close slightly. She was 
still far at sea but no longer adrift; like a little 
boat taken in tow she was heading now back 
for the shore. She fell asleep holding his 
thumb. 

The bits of wood she had chipped from the 
figure-head were lying in a little heap near the 
cave mouth and the axe lay beside them. He 
noted them as he sat motionless as a carved 
figure till the grip on his thumb relaxed, and the 
dry, claw-like hand, now growing moist and 
human, gave up its hold. 

Then, crawling out, stealthily and sideways 
like a crab, he seized the axe and, rising up 
outside, axe in hand, stood looking in at the 
woman. He stood watching her, making sure 
that she was well asleep ; then he turned towards 
the seal-nursery swinging the axe. There he 
murdered a little girl sea-elephant after a short, 
sharp chase over the rocks. Then, close to the 


caves, and with his sailor's knife, he stripped 
her of fur and blubber. He placed the blubber 
on one side, cut up the meat, and, retaining 
the heart and kidneys, wrapped the head and 
the remainder in the pelt and dumped them 
in a crack in the rocks. 

Having done this he went to the river and 
washed his hands free of the blood and grease. 

In his bundle there was a box with half-a- 
dozen matches ; they would have been gone 
long ago only that long ago his tobacco had 
given out. They were useful now. 

He knelt down and undid the bundle. Therer 
was in it, beside the match-box, a shirt rolled 
up, two sailors' ’ knives, two tobacco-boxes, 
a couple of huge biscuits, a piece of sail-cloth, 
and a pair of men's boots—one might have 
fancied from the knives and tobacco-boxes 
that he was the only survivor of a party of three 
cast on the coast; and that he had kept these 
things as relics. That was the fact. 

When he had secured the matches his next 
thought was of the firewood and the baling- 
tin. There was a saucepan away at the back 
of the cave under the other things, but he could 
not see it. He could see the tin, but he dreaded 
going in to get it lest he should wake the woman 
and she should clutch his thumb again. 

That was a bad experience, and he told himself 
that if she had not relaxed her hold he would 
have been sitting there still, tied hand and foot 
and not daring to move. Strength in the 
clutch of weakness, to whom God has given a 
power greater than that of strength. 

He crawled in and secured the tin without 
wakening her and as much firewood as he wanted. 
It was fairly dry, and with the help ot the 
blubber he soon had it burning between two 
big stones ; then he put the tin on half-filled, 
with water, and dropped in the seal-meat cut 
fine. He was making soup for himself as 
well as for her. He had been without hot food 
for ages, and the smell of the stuff as it began 
to cook made him sometimes forget her entirely. 

Predatory gulls had found the pelt and the 
head in the rock-crevice and their quarrelling 
filled the beach. He turned his head sometime- 
to look at them as he sat squatting like a gipsy 
before the little fire, tilting the tin by the handW 
and stirring the contents with his knife. Hi 
was a man of resource, for before filling th 
tin with fresh water he had dipped it in th 
sea so as to get some salt into the mess. 

Then, when the stuff was cooked, having n 
spoon, he hgd to wait until it cooled a hit hefor 
tasting it. He went to the cave mouth to ha\ 
a look at the woman. The quarrelling of tl 
great gulls had evidently awakened her, f< 
her eyes were open, and as his figure cut tl 
light at the cave entrance her head move 
He ran back for the precious tin and. holdii 
it carefully and half carried away by the e 
trancing smell of it, knelt down heside b 
and, picking up the spoon, began to feed h 
before feeding himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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This Author has written detective 
stories which have sold by the mil¬ 
lion. When it comes to judging 
what interests people she is an expert 


Why Human Beings are 
Interested in Crime. 

By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 

Author of “ The Leavenworth Case ,” etc . 


HAVE been writing detective 
stories for about forty years ; 
and in that time I have come to 
believe that practically every¬ 
body is interested in crime. 
You may say that you are not. 
But if I could watch your reading 
and listen to your conversation 
for a few months, or a year, I could prove to 
you that you are decidedly interested in crime, 
provided it has certain characteristics. 

If a crime is committed by people you know, 
it blots out every other subject in your mind. 
If your next-door neighbour kills his wife, 
you are more interested in that than in anything 
else he might do. 

Just suppose that your neighbour's young 
daughter is caught in the act of shop-lifting. 
Do you mean to say that you wouldn’t be 
incredibly more interested than you would 
if the young lady won the highest honours 
at school, or announced her engagement, or 
even died ? If a young man in the next street 
should poison his sweetheart, wouldn’t you 
be more excited than if he won a decoration 
on the battlefield ? I don’t think there is the 
slightest doubt of it. 

Even if a crime is committed, not by someone 
we know personally, but by people like ourselves, 
or like the kind of people we want to be, we 
are intensely stirred. If a society woman 
shoots her husband, or a college student murders 
a young girl, or a big business man is killed by 
one of his competitors, the story of it—in ordi¬ 
nary times—is the first thing we read in the 
papers. 

And if, in addition, there is some mystery 
about the motive, or about the act itself, we 
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follow every detail of the case with, what is 
commonly called M morbid curiosity.” 

It isn’t morbid. It is perfectly natural and 
legitimate. These people are like us; or, as 
I said before, they are what we perhaps only 
dream of being—rich, cultivated, powerful. 
That they should commit murder, for instance, 
seems as strange as that we should ourselves. 
It is this strangeness that interests us. 

It is as if a member of our own family should 
suddenly betray an unexpected and terrible 
trait; should do something so grotesquely 
horrible that we cannot reconcile it with what 
we know of them. Crime must touch our 
imagination by showing people, like ourselves , 
but incredibly transformed by some overwhelming 
motive. 

The thing which interests us most in human 
beings is their emotions, especially their hidden 
emotions. We know a good deal about what 
they do ; but we don't know much about what 
they feel. And we are always curious to get 
below the surface and to find out what is actually 
going on in their hearts. Crime in people 
who are normal and have been trained to self- 
control must be the result of some tremendous 
emotion. It happens because of some great 
upheaval in human nature. No wonder we 
are interested in it. 

There is another thing about crime which 
interests an amazing number of people. It 
helps to account for the fact that so many 
people read detective stories and follow the 
newspaper accounts of strange criminal cases. 
In reading an ordinary novel, they simply 
let the current of the story flow through their 
minds. But when they read a detective story, 
they are all the tifticr figuring out the solution 
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the world, and Although she Is seventy-two years old, she is still writing with remarkable keenness And power of invent too. 
This picture shows her in her garden in Buffalo, New York, which is always planted and cared for with her own hands. 


of the mystery, trying to guess how it is coming 
out. And they do the same thing when they 
follow a criminal case in the papers. 

There is a rather general impression* I think, 
that men are more interested in this sort of 
thing than women are, but this is not my 
experience. And I believe that women are often 
more keen than men in sensing the solution 
of these mysteries. Women have more subtle 
intuitions than men have—a fact which should 
make them valuable in actual detective work. 

I have often heard women say that they 
would like to be detectives I and they were 
women you could never have suspected of any 
such desire* I know of one woman, a member 
of the best society in one of our large cities, 
who helped in the investigation of a mysterious 
crime and was largely responsible for solving 
the case. Her name never appeared in connec¬ 
tion with it* and her friends would be amazed 
if they knew she worked on it. She did it 
simply because she has the kind of mind which 
enjoys unravelling a mystery* And that kind 
of mind is by no means uncommon* The 
number of persons who have offered to help 
the Government in running down spies and 
discovering plots would astonish you, I know, 
ii the figures were given out* People love mystery. 
They like to think that they have " smelled 
a mouse/ 1 In one city alone during the past 
year fifty thousand suspicious " incidents or 
persons were reported to the authorities* Of 
course, a patriotic desire to guard the country's 
interests was partly responsible for this. But 


not altogether. There was also that common 
human interest in mystery and crime which 
is so strong in all of m* 

I am constantly having proofs of the existence 
of this interest. Total strangers write to me 
about some f ‘ extraordinary crime ** which has 
been committed in their own town. They 
are sure it will give me material for a " wonder¬ 
ful " book. As a rule, these letters only prove 
what I have been saying : that crime is intensely 
interesting to people, provided it comes close 
enough to them. For when people write me 
of some ** extraordinary case " I almost invariably 
find that it is a very ordinary one indeed, with* 
out mystery in either the motive or the circum¬ 
stances* The thing that made it interesting 
to my correspondent was that it came close 
to him or to her. 

Then there are people who send me news¬ 
paper clippings. They are another proof that 
crime appeals to the human imagination ; and 
from tliis source I do occasionally get valuable 
suggestions. My nephew once sent me a clipping 
which told of the deathbed confession of a 
physician in a small town* Years before, a 
woman patient of this doctor had died of some 
mysterious ailment and he had been so puzzled 
by it that the night after she was buried he 
went to the cemetery, bent on finding out 
the cause of her death* 

He dug down until he reached the coffin, and 
was just about to open it, when he looked up 
and found himself face to face with the dead 
woman’s husband I In his fright at being 
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discovered, he struck the man with a spade and 
killed him. Of course he was horrified by what 
he had done, and his only thought was to cover 
up his crime. 

Can you guess what he did ? Even in his 
terror he did not lose sight of the motive which 
had brought him there. He opened the coffin, 
took out the body of the woman, put the hus¬ 
band's body there instead, filled up the grave, 
and carried the woman’s body home with him. 
Later, he buried it in his cellar. 

The mystery of the man's disappearance was 
never explained until the doctor confessed on 
liis death-bed. I think they must have had 
very poor detectives. But they evidently 
accepted the natural theory that the man went 
off and committed suicide through grief over 
his wife’s death. The couple left two children, 
and the doctor brought them up—which is an 
illustration of a point I want to make later. 

The interesting thing about my connection 
with this case is that three persons sent me 
copies of that clipping. At that time my books 
were published in Germany. But when this 
story was sent to my agents there, they wrote 
that they had just accepted a novel dealing with 
the same incident. And my agents in England 
wrote that they, too, had just produced a book 
on that theme. Evidently that clipping had 
travelled pretty widely. It is an example of 
the universal appeal of certain crimes. 

Normal people are not so much interested in 
crime itself as they are in the motive behind the 
act, or in the person committing it, or in the 
mystery surrounding it, or in some extraordinary 
circumstance connected with it. To be interested 
simply in crime, merely as crime, is either morbid 
or scientific. Most of us are neither. We are 
just human ; and with us it is the motive which 
rouses our curiosity. Acts are not especially 
interesting in themselves. But the motives 
behind the commonest act may be tremendously 
interesting. Apply this to your own lives and 
see if it is not true. 

For example, suppose your daughter goes to 
see a friend in the evening, and instead of taking 
the shortest way follows some roundabout route. 
If she does this simply because she w^ants fresh 
air and exercise, that isn’t interestingi But if 
she does it because she wants to meet her lover, 
who has been forbidden the house, her simple 
act is at once full of exciting possibilities. If 
you go into the city to do some shopping, that 
is a very commonplace thing. But if you are 
going there to meet your son, in secret, and to 
give him your savings so that he may replace 
money he has stolen from his employer, your 
little journey is the most thrilling one you ever 
have taken. 

And consider his own act. If he tells you 
that he took the money to bet on the races, 
you are shocked and grieved, but there is no 
mystery in it. If, however, he will not tell you 
why he did it, if he seems haunted by some 
strange fear which he will not explain to you, 
his motive at once looms larger than the act 
itself. Why did he want the money ? What 


did he do with it ? What sinister influence is 
proving stronger than all your training ? 

Crimes which are the result of sudden passion 
are less ” interesting ” than premeditated ones, 
because real motive is lacking. That is why I 
seldom use them in my books. But there may 
be poignant situations following such an act. 

In “ Dark Hollow,” for example, I took the 
case of the judge who, in a fit of anger, has 
killed a man twenty years before the story opens. 
But I make the man a close friend of the murderer. 
No one knows that the judge is a real, criminal. 
He presides at the trial of a man who is wrongly 
accused ; and when the man is convicted, he— 
the real murderer—pronounces sentence. He 
lacks courage to take the punishment himself; 
but he does penance secretly, for twenty years, 
irt a convict s cell of his own building in his 
house. 

TIis attempt to compromise with conscience 
is absolutely true to life. That is the point I 
referred to in the case of the doctor who brought 
up the children of the man he murdered. That 
might have been a significant clue to a detective 
with imagination. I don’t mean that ^11 kind- 
hearted people who take care of the children of 
mysteriously missing parents are to be suspected 
of murder ! I only say that this might have 
been ar important point in that case. 

But it seems to me that the ordinary detec¬ 
tive is not gifted with an imagination. 

Certain houses, certain spots, have an atmos¬ 
phere of mystery. And you cannot always 
trace it to a definite detail. More often it is 
only a feeling. Just as some houses give you a 
feeling of comfort, others give you one of dread. 
Haven’t you ever exclaimed, ” That house looks 
as if a crime had been committed there ” ? 

Then there are the freak houses which always 
excite our curiosity. The house in “ Dark 
Hollow ” in which the judge tried to expiate his 
crime was enclosed in a double fence. I suppose 
people thought I invented that detail. Yet it 
was taken from real life. I have found that the 
incidents in books which people pick out as 
improbable are the very ones which are founded 
on fact. Truth is stranger than fiction. 

Murder is the most interesting crime in the 
w f hole category ; and for two reasons : First, it is 
the supreme crime. It is the only irreparable 
one. It may be true that he who filches from 
you your good name robs you of something 
better than life itself. But you ahvays have 
the chance of getting your good name back 
again. Robbery, forgery, kidnapping—none of 
these is absolutely irretrievable. But a life that 
is taken can never be restored. There is com¬ 
plete finality about such a crime. And as the 
motive must be correspondingly overwhelming 
it is, therefore, of the most vital interest. 

The other reason why murder is the most 
interesting theme for a mystery story is that 
the act involves two persons. They alone have 
held the explanation. And one of them has 
been silenced for ever ! That lifeless body, with 
its lips sealed on the great secret, becomes an 
object of thrilling interest. There is no other 
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crime in which you have that situation, That 
in itself appeals with tremendous force to your 
imagination. You feel that you must know 
what those silent lips would tell if they could 
only speak. And when, in the story, you come 
to the actual telling of just how the murder was 
committed, you read it as if it were being spoken 
by the dead man himself. Isn't that true ? 
Haven't you felt, when reading, perhaps, the 
account of a mysterious murder : " Oh, if 

only the dead could speak l ** And you try 
to think, to imagine, what they would have 
to tell. 

There is an. old saying that Murder will 
out *'; and it has been confirmed in the vast 
majority of cases. Even when the criminal has 
not been convicted in the courts, I believe you 
would find, if you knew the inner history of 
these cases, that he is known to certain persons. 
I have in mind now certain murders, sensational 
trials, where the accused persons were not con¬ 
victed ; but there is no doubt in my mind as to 
their guilt. 

However, I think it is very rare for a murderer 
to escape detection. No matter how carefully 
a crime may be planned, or covered up, the 
criminal almost invariably forgets some significant 
detail. Curiously enough. Nature herself seems 
to be in league ^th circumstances to convict 
him. She puts a little muddy spot in his path 
so that he leaves a footprint. Or she blows a 
curtain aside at the very instant that a passer-by 
can catch a glimpse of his face. Or she twists 
the current of a stream so that some evidence of 
his guilt floats to the surface. Crime is contrary 
to Nature. And Nature often seems bent on 
punishing it. 

In writing detective stories, the less one resorts 
to arbitrary helps in the mystery, the better. 
I mean that people are not interested in a crime 
that depends on some imaginary mechanical 
device, some unknown poison, or some legendary 
animal. To resort to such expedients for your 
mystery is a weakness. To employ imagination 


in making use of natural laws* however, is another 
matter. 

Take the famous French story of a man found 
in a studio with a bullet through his heart. It 
was supposed to be a mysterious murder. But 
the solution was tliat a manikin, which the artist 
used as a model in painting, had held a pistol — 
placed there by the artist himself—in its wooden 
hand ; that there was a leak in the skylight; 
and that the water dropping on the mechanical 
hand had caused the lingers to contract, 
pulling the trigger. The pistol happened to be 
pointed at the man asleep on the couch, 
and the bullet went through his heart. The 
pistol dropped on the floor. The story was an 
ingenious one* but the interest in it was chiefly 
one of curiosity, because there w r as no motive, 
no deep human feeling there. 

It is curious how the " mechanism of 
detective stories has changed since I began 
writing them. Sometimes I think that no one 
can appreciate* as the writer of detective stories 
docs, the march of science in the past four 
decades. For he must make use of every one 
of these modem inventions in building up his 
plots. When I began writing, we used gas for 
illumination, carriages for riding, and so on. 
Now we have electricity, telephones, wireless 
telegraph* motor-cars, aeroplanes, submarines, 
motor-boats, and so on. Do you realize how 
completely the machinery of life has ehangfcd 
in forty years ? You would if you had been 
writing mystery novels. 

But motives do not change I Character 
remains the same—built of the eternal qualities 
of good and evil. And the great truth which I 
have learned through my study of crime and its 
motives is that evil qualities are inevitably those 
which centre in Self, They are overweening 
ambition, avarice, covetousness, jealousy, re¬ 
venge, passion. Some one of these is in com¬ 
mand when the ship of your life drives on to the 
rocks. Wipe out Self, and you will wipe out 
crime. 



WOUNDED AND MISSING. 


In rhe earnest hope that among readers of The Strand 
Magazine"' there may be someone able to give information 
concerning him. we print this portrait of Major G, S. Awdry 
(South African Ribbon), Wilts Yeomanry, attached 6th 
Wilts Regiment, 19th Division, Third Army, Major Awdry. 
who is a partner in the firm of Messrs, W. H. Smith and 
Son, is reported wounded and missing since March 25\h, 
1918, and is believed to have passed through the R&stati, 
Russen Lager. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
C, S. Awdry, Hitehambury, Taplow* 
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him to it. 
the suburb 
he lived with 
mamma. He was 
t he best-dressed 
man in the 9.15 
a m, up-train that 
he caught, with 
five minutes to 
spare, every work¬ 
ing morning. He 
was the pride of his 
tailor, and of his 
hatter* and eke of 
his hosier* To look 
at. he was just a 
calm and perfect 
harmony. 

But one morning 
as Cuthbert ap¬ 
proached the sub¬ 
urban station 
calamity befell him. 
The road was deep 
in mud* and along 
the road came a 
large motor - lorry. 
It was driven by a 
uniformed and 
high-spirited lady; 


UTHBERT was a young bachelor 
of forty-eight who worked in 
a Government office, and by 
integrity and assiduity had be¬ 
come the Head of a Room, 
His salary permitted Mm to 
dress well, and his taste, which 
was quiet and educated, inclined 
He was the best-dressed man in 
where 


and she drove well when she was not thinking 
of something else. Unfortunately, as the 
lorry approached Cuthbert* she gave a passing 
thought to the January sales, or to dear George, 
or to the inquest that was getting the most 
space in the Sunday papers. As Cuthbert 
saw it* that prosaic lorry became suddenly 
transformed into a raging wild beast that 
thirsted for his blood The lorry made a sudden 
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charge at that pant of the pavement whereon 
Cuthbert ambulated peacefully station wards. 
He skipped quickly and saved his life. But, 
as the lorry sheered off the kerb and resumed 
its original direction, a feminine voice asked him 
if he couldn't look where he was going, and at 
the same time a rich specimen of road-mud 
sprang up from under the wheel of the lorry 
and caught Cuthbert a nasty blow on the right 
wing of the collar, 

Cuthbert had a strong instinct to take no 
notice and, in the beautiful words of the Rules 
of Bridge, to proceed as if no mistake had been 
made. But even as he proceeded, he recog¬ 
nized that his appearance was absolutely ruined, 
And Cuthbert valued appearance far more than 
most men value realities. It was an emergency. 

However, Cuthbert had learned how to deal 
with an emergency* 

You first of all gain 
time, and then 
calmly, intelli¬ 
gently, and with¬ 
out hurry you deal 
with the emer¬ 
gency. 

He sought a se¬ 
cluded spot on the 
station platform 
and in the shadow 
of the bookstall. 

He put his head 
down and his 
newspaper up, as 
if reading it* He 
was not really 
reading it, because 
in the moments of * our acutest anguish we 
do not read the newspaper. It was subtlety. 
Unless you came right up to Cuthbert, you 
could not see the tragedy that had befallen 
him. But Cuthbert had friends who travelled 
by that train and they came right up, 

Babbacombc said : J * Morning, Cuthbert. What 
have you done with your collar ? It's covered 
with mud." 

“ Fool of a woman-driver/' said Cuthbert, 
savagely* 

Then came that humorist Burbage, and he 
said:— 

" Halloa, Cuthbert 1 The collar's not wearing 
as well as usual this week. Never mind, you'll 
get a clean one on Saturday*" 

Other men likewise observed that collar. 
It was hard on Cuthbert. For, as compared 
to him, the sensitive plant was thick-skinned 
and callous* He was glad when he attained 
a comer seat in the railway carriage and could 
put a solid Morning Post between himself and 
a heartless world* He had now time to reflect 
and to plan. 

He had to go to the Government office, and 
this was impossible with a bespattered collar* 
He had to take Yolande out to lunch. (Nothing 
of the kind. She was his cousin and quite all 
right.) And it was unthinkable that Yolande 
should behold him with a collar that looked 


like a mudguard* And then a bright thought 
came to lam. His dub possessed a servant 
who was reputed to ao miracles with clothes* 
Cuthbert decided to hand over his collar to 
that gifted valet for treatment. 

He reached the London terminus, darted 
for a taxi-cab, and mentioned his club* 

" Yes. sir," said the driver, cheerfully; " you've 
got a lot of mud on your collar, sir. Don't 
know if you know it." 

Yes, i know," said Cuthbert, patiently* 

He paused as he entered the club to take his 
letters from the hall-porter. 

M Excuse me, sir/" said the porter, 11 I don't 
know if you are aivare that you have had a 
slight accident with your collar ? ” 

if Thanks," said Cuthbert, still patiently* 
and smiling wanly, " I did know about it/* 

He removed the 
collar, and caused 
the miraculous 
valet to be sum¬ 
moned to his 
august but some¬ 
what dishevelled 
presence. Hold¬ 
ing out the collar, 
he said :— 

“ Just see what 
you can do with 
that," 

The man looked 
at the collar doubt¬ 
fully, 

"If I may say 
so, sir/' he said, 
" the only really 
satisfactory way would be to send it to the 
laundry." 

” 1 know/* said the plaintive Cuthbert, 
fff But Tve got to wear that collar this morning, 
and 1 can't wear it in that state* Do the best 
you can with it/* 

" Very good, sir/* said the man, 

Now, that valet had at his disposal every 
known brand of cleansing fluid, clothes brushes 
not a few', needles and. thread in great variety, 
electric irons, and a choice selection of powders 
of mysterious efficacy* Had Cuthbert tom a 
three-cornered snag in his coat-sleeve, in ten 
minutes the valet would have restored the 
garment to its original perfection. Had Cuth¬ 
bert spilled the ink down his waistcoat* every 
trace of the disaster would have been removed 
with rapid dexterity. But Cuthbert had de¬ 
manded the impossible. It is easier, far easier, 
to minister to a mind diseased than it is to tinker 
with a muddy collar* 

When the valet brought the collar back— 
and with sardonic humour he presented the 
filthy rag on a silver salver—he said frankly 
that he was afraid he had not made a success 
of it. 

,r You have not/' said Cuthbert, coldly* 

The spots of mud had been removed from the 
collar. But on the other hand the whole of 
the right-hand se^ionj now dyed a uniform 
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would explain Ins lateness at the 
office. Oh I it was masterly 1 To 
make the throat affection seem 
more convincing he would speak 
in a hoarse voice. He began to 
practise hoarseness, delivering 
himself of the following sen¬ 
tences, as if addressing Miss 
Martin, the lady whose secre¬ 
tarial services he commanded at 
the office 

" Slight laryngitis, Miss Martin. 
The doctor detained me. Get me 
Form D.V. lune.seven P/T.O, six 
eight four point one/ 1 

He now took another taxi, 
both to save time and to hide 
from the gaze of the curious. He 
drove in the first instance to hi-, 
hosier, 

" I say,” said Cuthbert, to the 
elderly man behind the counter, 
" I want one of those white silk 
" he presented the pilthy rag on a silver salver,” knitted contraptions. Thing to 

go round the neck, you know." 

and displeasing sepia. Moreover, the cleansing 
fluids had played havoc with the starch, so 
that the right wing was in a state of limp collapse, 

Cuthbert put the loatlisome thing on again 
and surveyed himself in the glass. He kicked 
as if he had slept the night in the gutter and 
was still far from sober* And he knew it— 
knew it in every fibre of his tortured and sensi¬ 
tive being. 

And Yolande was lunching with him l 
The thought went through him like a knife. 

He imagined the veiled gleam in Yolande s 
humorous eyes as she glanced at that collar. 

That at least might not be. 

And it could be prevented, Yolande worked 
all the morning at a studio, and the beastly place 
was not on the telephone, but a telegram would 
be equally efficacious in postponing that luncheon 
engagement* He spent time and trouble on the 
telegram. It contained three direct and deliber¬ 
ate lies, and cost four shillings and eight pence, 

Having dispatched that expensive bunch of 
mendacity, he proceeded to tackle his next 
difficulty—the office. He would be an hour late 
at the office. That did not matter, for the 
Government office w hich enjoyed Cuthbert ’a 
services was not particular to a minute or two. 

But he would have to appear at the office some 
lime that morning, and if he appeared in that 
collar* then law' and order vanished* and the 
empire tottered to its fall. 

Once more his bright young mind supplied 
the solution to the difficulty. His own perfect 
hosier had ills shop in the vicinity, and from 
him Cuthbert would purchase a neck-wrap. 

This he would dispose about him with artful 
negligence so that, while the disgraceful and 
pulpy wing of his collar was hidden completely 
from view r , the left wing peeped from the folds 
in all its snowy purity. He w'ould explain the 
neck-wTap by saying that he had a slight throat 
affection, and the throat affection in its turn 
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The salesman did know, and produced several* 
Cuthbert* in his hour of abasement, selected the 
very cheapest—it was only fifteen shillings, 

** Don't do it up*" he said* ,J I 'll take it with 
me," 

44 Very good, sir," said the salesman, cheer¬ 
fully, “Will there be anything else? You 
have a slight stain on your collar. You would 
perhaps like another collar to replace it/ J 

Cuthbert sat down abruptly on the chair by 
the counter, and his blue eyes seemed to be 
gazing far away into infinite space. Then one 
hand went mechanically to the back of his neck 
and began unhitching the soiled rag from his 
back collar-stud. 


CUTHBERT PUT THE LOATHSOME THING ON 

again and surveyed himself in the glass.” 
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** Of course,” he said, very wearily, M Another 
collar. Yes. 1 * 

Slowly he assumed another collar of immacu- 
late perfection, but he still looked depressed and 
distraught. 

The salesman held up the victim of the mud- 
distributor * 

,f Post this on to you, sir ? '* he asked, 

Cuthbert gazed at the wreck with hatred and 
loathing. 

11 No/' he said, absent-mindedly, ## Bum it/ 1 

Another collar—why had he never thought 
of buying another collar ? That was the ques¬ 
tion that was agonizing him, and continued to 


initiative, no education. A child might have 
thought of it* Why, then, had he not thought 
of it himself ? 

And, having the official mind, he will never 
know Uiat it was because he had the official 
mind. For the official mind prefers the com¬ 
plicated to the simple and the indirect to the 
direct, and loathes the obvious. It would far 
rather be wrong in the elaborate and official 
manner than be obviously right* Cuthbert's 
mind had become so saturated with the correct 
official spirit that he was no longer able to think 
of anything that was quite simple. 

So, on arriving at the office, Cuthbert told Miss 



agonize him in the taxi-cab on his way to the 
office. 

There was a hosier's shop near to the suburban 
railway station. He would have had plenty of 
time to have bought a collar there before his 
train went. He would have spared himself 
great expense in taxi-cabs, and a telegram, and 
a neck-wrap, and much mental anguish and 
effort. He would not have been late at the 
office. He would not have sacrificed a rapturous 
luncheon with Yolande. He would have stained 
his young soul with fewer lies. He would not 
have made himself ridiculous in the eyes of 
everybody. 

Anybody else would have thought of buying 
another collar. It required no ingenuity, no 


Martin to ring through to the Chemists' Centro) 
and inquire If strychnine could be bought without 
a coupon. He spoke bitterly, and not seriously. 

Miss Martin spent a conscientious hour and a 
half in trying to carry out the order. She then 
reported that there appeared to be no Che mists' 
Control known under that name, and that she 
had ascertained that strychnine could be pro¬ 
cured without a coupon by signing for it at the 
chemist's, the signature of a householder being 
also necessary. 

And therein Miss Martin illustrated a more 
pleasing characteristic of the official mind. It 
is extremely conscientious, and takes all things 
seriously—more especially the things that art 
otherwise intended. 


LEST YOU FORGET! 

Cf \0 not forget that The Strand Magazine may now be sent post free to British 
^ soldiers and sailors at home and abroad L All you need do is to hand your copies, 
without wrapper or address, over the counter at any post-office in the United Kingdom t 
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By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
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HERE is in the North a single- 
line system of tram-cars which 
boldly leaves the county town 
and plunges off into the black, in¬ 
dustrial countryside, up hill and 
down dale, through the long, 
ugly villages of workmen’s 
houses, over canals and rail¬ 
ways, past churches perched high and nobly 
over the smoke and shadows, through dark, 
grimy, cold little market-places, tilting away 
in a rush past cinemas and shops down to 
the hollow where the collieries are, then up 
again, past a little rural church under the 
ash-trees, on in a bolt to the terminus, the last 
little ugly place of industry, the cold little town 
that shivers on the edge of the wild, gloomy 
country beyond. There the blue and creamy 
coloured tram-car seems to pause and purr with 
curious satisfaction. But in a few minutes— 
the clock on the turret of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society's shops gives the time—away 
it starts once more on the adventure. Again 
there are the reckless swoops downhill, bouncing 
the loops ; again the chilly wait in the hill-top* 
market-place : again the breathless slithering 
round the precipitous drop under the church : 
again the patient halts at the loops, waiting for 
the outcoming car : so on and on, for two long 
hours, till at last the city looms beyond, the fat 
gasworks, the narrow factories draw near, we 
are in the sordid streets of the great town, 
once more we sidle to a standstill at our terminus, 
abashed by the great crimson and cream-coloured 
city cars, but still jerky, jaunty, somewhat dare¬ 
devil, pert as a blue-tit out of a black colliery 
garden. 

To ride on these cars is always an adventure. 
The drivers are often men unfit for active ser¬ 
vice : cripples and hunchbacks. So they have the 
spirit of the devil in them. The ride becomes a 
steeplechase. Hurrah ! we have leapt in a 
clean jump over the canal bridges—now for the 
four-lane comer ! With a shriek and a trail 
of sparks we are clear again. To be sure a tram 
often. leaps the rails—but what matter ! It 
sits in a ditch till other trams come to haul it 
out. It is quite common for a car, packed with 
one solid mass of living people, to come to a 
dead halt in the midst of unbroken blackness, 
the heart of nowhere on a dark night, and for 
the driver and the girl-conductor to call : "All 
get off—car's on fire." Instead of rushing out 
in a panic, the passengers stolidly reply : " Get 
on—get on. We're not coming out. We're 


stopping where we are. Push on, George," So 
till flames actually appear. 

The reason for this reluctance to dismount 
is that the nights are liowlingly cold, black and 
wind-swept, and a car is a haven of refuge. 
From village to village the miners travel, for a 
change of cinema, of girl, of pub. The trams 
are desperately packed. Who is going to risk 
himself in the black gulf outside, to wait perhaps 
an hour for another tram, then to see the forlorn 
notice " Depot Only "—because there is some¬ 
thing wrong ; or to greet a unit of three bright 
cars all so tight with people that they sail past 
with a howl of derision ? Trams that pass in 
the night I 

This, the most dangerous tram-service in 
England, as the authorities themselves declare, 
with pride, is entirely conducted by girls, and 
driven by rash young men, or else by invalids 
who creep forward in terror. The girls are fear¬ 
less young hussies. In their ugly blue uniforms, 
skirts up to their knees, shapeless old peaked 
caps on their heads, they have all the sang-froid 
of an old non-commissioned officer. With a 
tram packed with howling colliers, roaring hymns 
downstairs and a sort of antiphony of obscenities 
upstairs, the lasses are perfectly at their ease. 
They pounce on the youths who try to evade 
their ticket-machine. They push off the men at 
the end of their distance. They are not going 
to be done in the eye—not they. They fear 
nobody—and everybody fears them. 

" Halloa, Annie ! " 

" Halloa, Ted ! " 

" Oh, mind my com, Miss Stone I It's my 
belief you've got a heart of stone, for you've trod 
on it again." 

" You should keep it in your pocket," replies 
Miss Stone, and she goes sturdily upstairs in 
her high boots. 

" Tickets, please." 

She is peremptory, suspicious, and ready to 
hit first. She can hold her own against ten 
thousand. 

Therefore there is a certain wild romance 
aboard these cars—and in the sturdy bosom of 
Annie herself. The romantic time is in the 
morning, between ten o'clock and one, when 
things are rather slack : that is, except market- 
day and Saturday. Then Annie has time to 
look about her. Then she often hops off her 
car and into a shop where she has spied some¬ 
thing, while her driver chats in the main road. 
Theie is very good feeling between the girls and 
the drivers. Are they pp£ companions in peril, 
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HE SPRINGS ABOARD A CAR AND GREETS ANNIE, ' HALLOA, 
ANNIE 1 KEEPING THE WET OUT ? * '* 


shipmates aboard this careering vessel of a 
tram-car, for ever rocking on the waves of a 
hilly land } 

Then, also, in the easy hours the inspectors 
are most in evidence* For some reason, every¬ 
body employed in this tram-service is young : 
there are no grey heads* It would not do. 
Therefore the inspectors are of the right age, 
and one, the chief, is also good-looking. See 
him stand on a wet, gloomy morning in his 
long oilskin, his peaked cap well down over his 
eyes, waiting to board a car. His face is ruddy, 
his small brown moustache is weathered, he has 
a faint, impudent smile. Fairly tall and agile, 
even in his waterproof, he springs aboard a car 
and greets Annie, 

" Halloa, Annie ! Keeping the wet out ? " 

* Trying tO." 


There arc only two people irt 
the car* Inspecting is soon 
over* Then for a long and im¬ 
pudent chat on the footboard — 
a good, easy, twelve-mile chat. 

The inspector's name is John. 
Joseph Raynor : always called 
John Joseph. His lace sets in 
fury when he is addressed, front 
a distance, with this abbrevia¬ 
tion, There is considerable 
scandal about John Joseph in 
half-a-dozen villages. He flirts 
with the girl-conductors in the 
morning, and walks out witfi 
them in the dark night w'heiv 
they leave their tram-car at 
the depot. Of course, the girls 
quit the service frequently. 
Then he flirts and w^alks out 
with a new-comer : always pro¬ 
viding she is sufficiently attrac- 
live, and that she will consent 
to walk. It is remarkable, how^ 
ever, that moat of the girls are 
quite comely, they are all young, 
and this roving life aboard the 
car gives them a sailor's dasli 
and recklessness. What matter 
how they behave when the 
ship is in port ? To-morrow 
they will be aboard again. 

Annie, however, was some¬ 
thing of a tartar, and her sharp 
tongue had kept John Joseph at 
arm's length for many months. 
Perhaps, therefore, she liked 
liim all the more; for he 
always came up smiling, with 
impudence. She watched him 
vanquish one girl, then another. 
She could tell by the move¬ 
ment of his mouth and eyes, 
when he flirted with her in 
the morning, that he had been 
walking out with this lass, or 
the other the night before. 
She could sum him up pretty 
well* 

In their subtle antagonism, they knew each 
other like old friends i they were as shrewd 
with one another almost as man and wife. 
But Annie had always kept him fully at arm s 
length. Besides, she had a boy of her own. 

The Statutes fair, however, came in November, 
at Middleton* It happened that Annie had 
the Monday night off* It was a drizzling, ugi^ 
night, yet she dressed herself up and went i 
the fair ground. She was alone, but she expecte-' 
soon to find a pal of some sort. 

The roundabouts were veering round an 
grinding out their music, the side-shows wti 
making as much commotion as possible, I 
t he co co-nut shies there were no coco-nuts, 
but artificial substitutes* which the lads declared 
w^ere fastened into the irons. There was a sa 
decline in and luxury* None the les 
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the ground was muddy as ever, there was the 
same crush, the press of faces lighted up by the 
flares and the elect 11 c lights, the same smell 
o£ naphtha and fried potatoes and electricity. 

Who should be the first to greet Miss Annie, 
on the show-ground, but John Joseph 1 He 
had a black overcoat buttoned up to his chin, 
and a tweed cap pulled down over his brows, 
his face between was ruddy and smiling and 
hardy as ever* She knew so well the way his 
mouth moved* 

She was very glad to have a “ boy/ 1 To 
be at the Statutes without a fellow was no fun* 
Instantly, like the gallant he was, he took her 
on the dragons, grim-toothed, round-about 
switchbacks. It was not nearly so exciting 
as a tram-car. actually. But then, to be seated 
in a shaking green dragon, uplifted above the 
sea of bubble faces, careering in a rickety fashion 
in the lower heavens, whilst John Joseph 
leaned over her, his cigarette in his mouth, 
was, after all, the right style. She was a plump, 
quick, alive little 
creature* So she was 
quite excited and 
happy, 

John Joseph made 
her stay on for the 
next round. And 
therefore she could 
hardly for shame to 
repulse him when he 
put his arm round 
her and drew her a 
little nearer to him, 
in a very warm and 
cuddly manner. Be¬ 
sides, he was fairly 
discreet, he kept his 
movement as hidden 
as p o s s i b 1 e. She 
looked down, and 
saw that his red, 
clean hand was out 
of sight of the crowd. 

And they knew each 
other so well. So 
they warmed up to 
the fair. 

After the dragons 
they w r ent on the 
horses* John Joseph 
paid each time, she 
could butbe complais¬ 
ant. He, of course, 
sat astride on the 
outer horse—named 
" Black Bess "—and 
she sat sideways to- 
wards him, on the 
inner horse—named 
” Wild fire/' But, of 
course, John Joseph 
was not going to sit 
discreetly on " Black 
Bess,” holding the 
brass bar* Round 


they spun and heaved, in the light. And round 
he swung on his wooden steed, flinging one leg 
across her mount, and perilously tipping up 
and down, across the space, half-lying back, 
laughing at her* He was perfectly happy; 
she was afraid her hat was on one side, but she 
was excited. 

He threw quoits on a table, and won her 
two large, pale-blue hatpins* And then, hearing 
the noise of the cinema, announcing another 
performance, they climbed the boards and went 
in. 

Of course, during these performances, pitch 
darkness falls from time to time, when the machine 
goes wrong. Then there is a wild whooping., 
and a loud smacking of simulated kisses. In 
these moments John Joseph drew Annie 
towards him* After all, he had a wonderfully 
warm, cosy way of holding a girl with his arm, 
he seemed to make such a nice fit, And t after 
all, it was pleasant to be so held ; so very com¬ 
forting and cosy and nice. He leaned over 


AFTER TIIE DRAGONS THEY WTCFITH# THE HORSES, 
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her and she felt his breath on her hair. She knew 
he wanted to kiss her on the lips. And, after 
all, he was so warm and she fitted in to him so 
softly. After all, she wanted him to touch her 
lips. 

But the light sprang up, she also started 
electrically, and put her hat straight. He 
left his arm lying nonchalant behind her. Well, 
It was fun* it was exciting to be at the Statutes 
with John Joseph. 

When the cinema was over they went for 
a walk across the dark, damp fields. He had 
all the arts of love-making. He was especially 
good at holding a girl, when he sat with her on 
a stile in the black, drizzling darkness. He 
seemed to be holding her in space* against 
his own warmth and gratification. And his 
kisses were soft and slow and searching. 

So Annie walked out with John Joseph, 
though she kept her own boy dangling in the 
distance. Some of the tram-girls chose to be 
huffy. But there, you must take things as you 
find them* in this life. 

There was 110 mistake about it. Anni e liked 
John Joseph a good deal* She felt so pleasant 
and warm in herself* whenever he was near, 
And John Joseph really liked Annie* more 
than usual. The soft* melting way in which 
she could flow' into a fellow, as if she 
melted Into his very bones, was something 
rare and gratifying. He fully appreciated 
this. 

But with a developing acquaintance there 
began a developing intimacy, Annie wanted 
to consider him a person, a man; she wanted 
to take an intelligent interest in him, and to 
have an intelligent response. She did not 
want a mete nocturnal presence—which was 
what he was so far. And she prided herself 
that he could not leave her. 

Here she made a mistake. John Joseph 
intended to remain a nocturnal presence, he 
had no idea of becoming an all-round individual 
to her. When she started to take an intelligent 
interest in him and his life and his character, 
he sheered off. He hated intelligent interest. 
And he knew that the only way to stop it was 
to avoid it. The possessive female was aroused 
in Annie* So he left her. 

It w T as no use saying she was not surprised. 
She was at first startled* thrown out of her 
count. For she had been so very sure of holding 
him* For a while she was staggered* and every* 
thing became uncertain to her. Then she wept 
with fury* indignation* desolation, and misery. 
Then she had a spasm of despair. And then, 
when he came, still impudently* on to her car, 
still familiar* but letting her see by the move¬ 
ment of his eyes that he had gone away to 
somebody else* for the time being, and was 
enjoying pastures new, then she determined to 
have her own back* 

She had a very shrewd idea what girls John 
William had taken out. She went to Nora 
Purdy* Nora was a tall, rather pale, but well- 
built girl, with beautiful yellow hair. She was 
somewhat secretive. 
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“ HE POKED *HIS HEAD EAS LY INTO THE GIRLS* 

M Hey ! " said Annie, accosting her; then* 
softly : “ Who's John Joseph cn with how ? " 

" 1 don't know," said Nora, 

" Why tha does/' said Annie* ironically lapsing 
into dialect* " Tha knows as well as I do." 

" Well, I do, then/' said Nora. *' It isn't me, 
SO don't bother*" 

" It's Cissy Meakin, isn't it ? " 

" It is for all I know." 

" Hasn't he got a face on him I " said Annie. 
" I don't half like his cheek! 1 could knock 
him off the footboard when he comes round me 1 '* 
" He'll get dropped on one of these days*" 
said Nora, 

M Ay, he will when somebody makes up their 
mind to drop it on him, I should like to see 
him taken down a peg or two, shouldn't you ? " 
** I shouldn't mind," said Nora. 

“ You've got quite as much cause to as T 
have," said Annie, " But we'll drop on turn 
one of these days, my girl. What l don't you 
want to ? " 

" I don't mind," said Nora, 

But as a matter of fact Nora w + as much more 
vindictive than Annie* 

One by one Annie went the round of the old 
flames. It so happened that Cissy Meakin left 
the tramway service in quite a short time* Her 
mother made her leave* Then John Joseph, 
was on the qiti vive. He cast his eyes over his 
old flock* And his eyes Lighted on Annie. He 
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thought she would be safe now. Besides, ho 
liked her. 

She arranged to walk home with hfhi on 
Sunday night. It so happened that her car 
would be in the depot at half-past nine : the 
last car would come in at tea-fifteen. So John 
Joseph was to wait for her there. 

At the depot the girls had a little waiting- 
room of their own. It .was quite rough, but 
cosy, with a fire and an oven and a mirror and 
table and wooden chairs. The half-dozen girls 
who knew John Joseph only too w£U had 
arranged to take service this Sunday afternoon. 
So as the cars began to come in early* the girls 
dropped into the waiting-room. And instead of 
hurrying off home they sat rouud the fire and 
had a cup of tea. 

John Joseph came on the car after Annie P 
at about a quarter to ten. He jwked his head 
easily into the girls* waiting-room, 

M Prayer meeting ? " he asked 

" Ay," said Laura Sharp. " Ladies’ effort/' 

" That's me I M said John Joseph, It was 
one of his favourite exclamations. 

" Shut the door, bov p " said Muriel Baggaley. 

" On wliich side of me ? ” said John Joseph. 

** Which tha likes," said Polly Birken. 

He had come in and closed the door behind 
him. The girls moved in their circle to make 
a place for him near the fire. He took off his 
great-coat and pushed back his hat. 


" Who handles the teapot ? " he said. 

Nora silently poured him out a cup of tea. 

" Want a bit o' my bread and dripping ? ” 
said Muriel Baggaley to him. 

" Ay p all's welcome." 

And he began to eat his piece of bread. 

" There's no place like home* girls,“ he said. 

They all looked at him as he uttered this 
piece of impudence. He seemed to be sunning 
himself in the presence of so many damsels, 

“ Especially if you're not afraid to go home 
in the dark," said Laura Sharp. 

" Me ? By myself 1 am 1 " 

They sat till they heard the last tram come 
in. In a few minutes Emma Housely entered. 

" Come on, my old duck I" cried Polly 
Birkin, 

rY It is perishing/' said Emma, holding her 
fingers to the fire. 

M " But I'm afraid to go home in the dark/ " 
sang Laura Sharp, the tune having got into her 
mind, 

" Who're you going with to-night, Mr. 
Raynor ? " asked Muriel Baggaley, coolly. 

M To-night ? " said John Joseph. ff Oh, I'm 
going home by myself to-night—all on my 
loiiely-o/* 

11 That's me ! ” said Nora Purdy, using his 
own ejaculation. The girls laughed shrilly. 

" Me as well, Npra/^ s^ John Joseph. 
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44 Yes, I'm toddling/ 1 said he, rising and 
reaching for his coat. 

“ Nay," said Polly. 44 We're ail here waiting 
for you." 

44 We've got to be up in good time in the 
morning," he said, in the benevolent official 
manner. They all laughed. 

44 Nay," said Muriel. " Don't disappoint us 
ail." 

" I’ll take the lot, if you like," he responded, 
gallantly. 

" That you won't, either," said Muriel. 
" Two’s company; seven's too much of a good 
tiling." 

44 Nay, take one," said Laura. " Fair and 
square, all above board, say which one." 

41 Ay ! " cried Annie, speaking for tbe first 
time. 44 Choose, John Joseph—let's hear thee." 

44 Nay," he said. 44 I'm going home quiet to¬ 
night." He frowned at the use of his double name. 

44 Who says ? " said Annie. 44 Tha's got to 
ta'e one." 

44 Nay, how can I take one ? " he said, 
laughing uneasily. 44 I don't want to make 
enemies." 

44 You'd only make one,” said Annie, grimly. 

44 The chosen one,” said Laura. A laugh 
went up. 

44 Oh, ay ! Who said girls ! " exclaimed John 
Joseph, again turning as if to escape. 44 Well, 
good-night ! " 

44 Nay, you’ve got to take one," said Muriel. 
44 Turn your face to the wall, and say which one 
touches you. Go on -we shall only just touch 
your back—one of us. Go on—turn your face 
to the wall, and don’t look, and say which one 
touches you." 

They pushed him to a wall and stood him 
there with his face to it. Behind his back they 
all grimaced, tittering. He looked so comical. 

44 Go on ! " he cried. 

44 You're looking—you're looking ! " they 
shouted. 

He turned his head away. . And suddenly, 
with a movement like a swift cat, Annie went 
forward and fetched him a box on the side of 
the head that sent his cap flying. He started 
round. 

But at Annie's signal they all flew at him, 
slapping him, pinching him, pulling his hair, 
though more in fun than in spite or anger. He, 
however, saw red. His blue eyes flamed with 
strange fear as well as fury, and he butted 
through the girls to the door. It was locked. 
He wrenched at it. Roused, alert, the girls 
stood round and looked at him. He faced them, 
at bay. At that moment they were rather 
horrifying to him, as they stood in their short 
uniforms. He became suddenly pale. 

" Come on, John Joseph! Come on! Choose l " 
said Annie. 

44 What are you after ? Open the door," 
he said. 

44 We sha'n't—not till you’ve chosen," said 
Muriel. 

44 Chosen what ? ” he said. 

44 Chosen the one you’re to marry," she 
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replied. The girls stdod back in a silent, 
attentive group. 

He hesitated a moment 

44 Open the confounded door," he said, 44 and 
get back to your senses." He spoke with official 
authority. 

44 You’ve got to choose," cried the girls. 

He hung a moment ; then he went suddenly 
red, and his eyes flashed. 

44 Come on 1 Come on I " cried Annie. 

He went forward, threatening. She had taken 
off her belt and, swinging it, she fetched him a 
sharp blow over the head with the buckle end. 

He rushed with lifted hand. But immediately 
the other girls flew at him, pulling him and 
pushing and beating him. Their blood was now 
up. He was their sport now. They were going 
to have their own back, out of him. Strange, 
wild creatures, they hung on him and rushed at 
liim to bear him down. His tunic was torn 
right up the back. Nora had hold at the back 
of his collar, and was actually- strangling him. 
Luckily the button-hole burst. He struggled in 
a wild frenzy of fury and terror, almost mad 
terror. His tunic was torn off his back as 
they dragged him, his shirt-sleeves were tom 
away, one arm was naked. The girls simply 
rushed at him, clenched their hands and pulled 
at him ; or they' rushed at him and pushed him, 
butted him with all their might. 

At last he was down. They rushed him, 
kneeling on him. He had neither breath nor 
strength to move. His face was bleeding with 
a long scratch. 

Annie knelt on him, the other girls knelt 
and hung on to him. Their faces were flushed, 
their hair wild, their eyes were all glittering 
strangely. He lay at last quite still, with face 
averted, as an animal lies when it is defeated 
and at the mercy of the captor. 

Sometimes his eye glanced back at the wild 
faces of the girls. His breast rose heavily-, 
his wrists were scratched and bleeding. 

44 Now then, my r fellow- ! " gasped Annie at 
length. 

44 Now then—now—*—" 

At the sound of her terrifying, cold triumph, 
he suddenly started to struggle as an animal 
might, but the girls threw themselves upon 
him with unnatural strength and pow-er, forcing 
him down. 

44 Yes—now then ! " gasped Annie at length. 
And there was a dead silence, in which the thud 
of heartbeating was to be heard. It was 
suspense of pure silence in every soul. 

Now you know where you are," said Annie. 

The sight of his white, bare arm maddened 
the girls. He lay in a kind of trance of fear 
and antagonism. They felt themselves filled 
with supernatural strength. 

Suddenly Polly started to laugh—to gigglo 
wildly-—helplessly—and Emma and Muriel joined 
in. But Annie and Nora and Laura remained 
the same, tense, watchful, with gleaming eyes. 
He winced away from these eyes. 

44 Yes," said Annie, recovering her senses 
a little. } r jgj na | from 
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“ Yes, you may well He there T Vow know 
what you've done, don't you ? You know what 
you J ve done/' 

He made no sound nor sign* but lay with 
bright, averted eyes and averted, bleeding face* 
M You ought to be killed, that's what you 
ought/' said Annie, tensely* 

Polly was ceasing to laugh, and giving long- 
drawn oh-h-h’s and sighs as she came to herself, 
” He's got to choose/' she said, vaguely. 

" Yes* he has,” said Laura, with vindictive 
decision* 

#i Do you hear—do you hear ? ” said Annie. 
And with a sharp movement, that made him 
wince, he turned his face to her. 

,f Do you hear ? ” she repeated, shaking 
him. But he was dumb* She fetched him a 
sharp sJap on the face* He started and his 
eyes widened* 

#i Do you hear ? ” she repeated, 

" What } ** he said, bewildered, almost over¬ 
come* 

" You've got to choose” she cried, as if it 
were some terrible menace* 

M What ? he said, in fear* 

11 Choose which of us you'll have, do you hear, 
and stop your little games. We'll settle you/' 
There was a pause. Again he averted his 
face. He was cunning in his overthrow, 

fi A11 right then/ 1 he said. ” I choose Annie/ 1 


" Three cheers for Annie I ” cried Laura. 

” Me ! " cried Annie, Her face was very 
white, her eyes like coal. " Me—— ! ” 

Then she got up, pushing him away from her 
with a strange disgust* 

4t \ wouldn't touch him/' she said. 

The other girls rose also* He remained lying 
on the floor* 

M Oh, if he's chosen-” said Polly* 

I don't want him—he can choose another," 
said Annie* with the same rather bitter disgust* 
" Get up/' said Polly, lifting his shoulder, 
M Get up*” 

He rose slowly, a strange, ragged, dazed 
creature. The girls eyed him from a distance* 
curiously, furtively, dangerously* 

" Who wants him ? ” cried Laura, roughly. 

" Nobody,” they answered, with derision* 
And they began to put themselves tidy, 
taking down their hair, and arranging it* 
Annie unlocked the door. John Joseph looked 
round for his things. He picked up the tatters* 
and did not finite know what to do with thorn. 
Then he found his cap, and put it on, and then 
his overcoat. He rolled his ragged tunic into 
a bundle. And he went silently out of the 
room, into the night. 

The girls continued in silence to dress their 
hair and adjust their clothing* as if he had 
never existed* IQIn^I NOnfl 
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LILY BRAYTON 


AS CLEOPATRA IN “ANTHONY AND 
CLEOPATRA." 


V’fio/u., St, Jfuoiie. 


WENTY-FIVE years! It is a 
goodly slice out of a man's 
life. Twenty-five years of make* 
believe romance, comedy„ and 
tragedy ; of study to please 
the tastes of a critical public ; 
of aims, ambitions, and ideals— 
some realized, many shattered. 
Twenty‘five years so full of work that I seem to 
have spent every waking hour in the dressing- 
room or on the stage. 

Looking back over the twenty-five years 
which have elapsed since, as a youth of twenty- 
one, I made my English debut at the old Opera 
Comique Theatre as Roberts in “ Man and 
Woman/ 1 with the late Arthur Dacre and Amy 
Roselle. I must frankly confess that Dame Tor- 
tune has been good to me ; for the particular 
reason that she gave ^start. That 


engagement at the Opera Comique led me to 
join T\ K. Benson, with whom I remained eight 
years, playing numerous parts in the varied 
Shakespearean and old comedy repertory pre¬ 
sented by that wonderful teacher, actor, and 
manager. 

To the training I received while under the 
mastership of Mr, Benson (he had not then been 
knighted) I readily attribute what success has 
since fallen to my lot. There is another reason 
why I am indebted to the Benson school. It 
was while a pupil there that I met Aliss Lily 
Bray ton, who ultimately agreed to share my 
hopes and fortune^ assets which at the 
time were of a rather negligible quantity, 
but which, thanks to her co-operation, 
have since showed signs of improve¬ 
ment, 

That I can call myself a Bcnsonian 
is one of my proudest recollections. 
We—and by w p e " I mean the 
many actors and actresses who 
owe their measure of success 
to Benson—love the man 
and admire his genius 
and the efforts he has 
made to spread the 
love and knowledge of 
Shakespeare through 
out the country. His 
cult of the body as 
well as the mind, too, 
always appealed to me, 
for I share his love of 
athletics, 

I remember at Man¬ 
chester we once had six evening performances 
and a matinee, and in the five days we were 
free we played six games of water-polo, two 
of hockey, and two of Association football. 
We never used to play fewer than three games 
in any week, and once in Ireland we played 
water-pok> against a team which included five 
international players and beat them by nine 
goals to one. 

Benson s love of athletics, moreover* has 
provided many good stories. I have heard it 
said that an actor-athlete was always sure of 
getting an engagement with him. 1 have my 
doubts about this, for however much he loved 
athletics, art always came first. This mixture 
of acting and athletics, however, led to some 
quaint misunderstandings. Sir Frank 
himself tells the story of an occasion when he 
needed a ybiliSfcf 1 i ertIP E& play Rugby in 11 Hie 
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Merry Wives of Windsor;" After 
some inquiries he heard of a likely 
man, who was then €f reading ,J in the 
provinces,, so he sent him a telegram 
forthwith : " Am wanting good man 
to play Rugby, Can you come ? " 

Promptly came the reply 
" Yes, with pleasure. Used to ploy 

half-back for-for years." 

The best Benson story I have 
heard, however, is Due he tells 
against himself, Appearing in a 
certain town before a small audience, 
he made his exit with the words, 

14 Tarry awhile and anon I will 
return/' upon which a voice from the 
gallery exclaimed: H Don't trouble 
to return, guv "nor \ we're going 
and sha n't be back." 

1 remember, too, that after he 
was knighted in 1916 Sir Frank 
told us at an O.P. Club dinner one 
night about a prize essay on 
Shakespeare by a twelve-year-old 
schoolboy, which had been sent 
to him by a schoolmaster, 

“ Shakespeare was a very good man/' the 
essay ran, " but he was very fond of w riting 
and wrote a great deal. There was a play 
performed at Drury Lane called f Julius Gfsar/ 
One Benson played Judas Iscariot, and as a 
reward for his services the King tapped him ! *' 
My love of sport and athletics is a natural 
love. As a boy in Geelong, in Victoria, Australia, 
where I was born, and later at Melbourne School, 
I followed the doings of Australia's cricketers 
with fervid and envious interest; my ambition 
being to become a champion batsman. This 
cricket fever still maintains its grip on me, and 
no century-maker ever felt as proud of himself 
as I did when, while touring Australia in 1909, 
I captained a Shakespeare side at the Melbourne 
Cricket Club and hit one out of the ground for 
six. Such are the little conceits of man. 

At the same time, as a boy I was greatly 
fascinated by the stage, and my appetite for 
histrionic fame was whetted when, at the 
kindergarten school which I attended, I made 
my first appearance on any stage, my part 
being that of Henry VII, in a set of tableaux 
arranged by the schoolmistress, Alas for my 
boyish dreams of footlight fame ! When* after 
attending th$ Melbourne Grammar School, I 
aspired to become a member of the*regular 
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dramatic society there* the leading lights of 
that organization firmly but politely told me 
that my dramatic talent was of a quality known 
as rotten. 

The stage as a career seemed a remote 
possibility when family circumstances demanded 
that I should earn a living. The best thing l 
seemed fitted for was work on an up-country 
cattle-station, and thither I wxnt, spending a 
couple of years after leaving school at Melbourne 
rounding-up cattle. Hard work and plenty of 
fresh air was the daily programme, and I cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed the life far better than that of a 
clerk in a wine-office, a post secured for me when 
I was removed to Sydney by my father. Indeed, 
the latter work was so distasteful to me that it 
is probable that I should have gone back to 
the cattle-station if my mother, who knew' of 
tny hankering for stage life, and who was a 
Norwegian, had not arranged for me to go to 
Norway to study the stage under Hansen, the 
producer of Ibsen plays. From the care of 
Hansen I passed to the care of Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjornsen, the son of the celebrated author, at 
whose suggestion l came to England, and, as I 
have already explained, found my w T ay into the 
Benson company. 

So much fbJJ t>iogiaphy H England has since 
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on the pages reserved for my wife, who is about 
to make her entrance, I should like, if I may, to 
refer to one whom I consider to be a destroyer 
of drama—viz., the deadhead. Once yon give 
a man a free seat for the play you wifi have a 
difficulty ever after to make him “pay to go 
in/' And yet managers go on working extensive 
free lists for !l friends "—not only for first nights 
but other nights. It is entirely a mistake* this free¬ 
list system. 

Thank goodness, however, all deadheads do not 
expect quite so much as one I met with a few 
years ago. We were playing at a long-famous 
old playhouse in an ancient town, 
and had billed “ Macbeth M for 
the Friday night. During that 
day, however, the theatre was 
burnt down. For our next week 
there our chief contrived to borrow 
a playhouse a little way out of 
the district. On reaching there 
to rehearse on the Monday, the 
manager received a 
letter saying that 
the writer had been 
given two dress- 
circle orders for the 
performance oi 
,s Macbeth,'* but as 
the play was not 
performed owing to 
the destruction of 
the theatre, the 
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been my home. But among my 
happiest recollections are the 
tours my wife and I made in 
Australia in 1909-10 and again 
in 1913-13, when we also pro¬ 
ceeded to South Africa, Apart 
from the cordiality with which 
wc were received, there was 
additional financial satisfaction, 
particularly in regard to the 
last tour, our gross takings for sixty-eight 
weeks amounting to between £120,000 and 
£130,000 3 The repertoire included rt Kismet/' 
t( Anthony and Cleopatra/' " The Taming of the 
Shrew/' " Othello," '* The Merchant of Venice/' 
and " The Merry Wives of Windsor," the tour 
proving that Australians will support any good 
production. 

At the risk of tiring the reader and encroaching 
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writer surmised that the manager would remit 
the money value of those orders 1 

He almost deserved the money for his cheek. 

CONTINUED BY MISS LILY BRAYTON, 

I have read my husband's reminiscences and 
notice his complimentary reference to myself, 

I should like* however, to recall to 
his mind the fact that, with the cool 
assertiveness of a Petruchio. he had 
decided on the co-operation from 
which he confesses to have derived 
such benefit before my humble self 
had been consulted in the matter 
before, in fact, I had spoken to him 
or we had been introduced t 

According to a confession he made 
to me when we did become 
engaged* he first saw me as 
1 passed through the stage 
door of the Theatre Royal, 

Manchester, where I had 
gone to interview Mr. 

Benson (as he then was). 

After I had passed 
through he turned to a 
friend and said :— 

" That is the girl I 
am going to marry," 

Perhaps it was his self- 
confidence as a wooer which 
fitted him so well for the 
character of Petruchio, when 
for nearly a thousand nights 
he treated me so shamefully as 
the long-suffering Katharine in 
re The Taming of the Shrew." 

Indeed, he is rather inclined 
to glory in his ^opportunities 
for domination over woman, 
and had the effrontery one 
night at the Savage Club to 
boast that during the years 
he had been in London "lie 
had wallowed in brutality 
towards women on the stage rp 
In view of all this, the fear 
is natural that the reminis¬ 
cences of a mere woman would 
suffer in comparison with those 
of such a man. However, we 
have this much in common, 
that I too can claim the pride 
of being a Bensonian, and I 
too should like to pay tribute 
to the teaching and training 
which meant so much to me. 

You must visualize a Lanca¬ 
shire lassie, with a longing for 
the stage* born of reading 
poetry and Shakespeare. A 
holiday in Scarborough and a 
visit to the theatre, where 
Benson was playing " Hamlet. 
intensified that longing, with __ 

the result that I dared to OSCAR ASCHE 
write him a letter telling him DISGUISED AS 
of my fondness for Shakes- photo, f. 


peace and my desire to go on the stage. I hardly 
expected that he would answer, but a day or 
tw'o afterwards a letter did come from him 
asking me to see him at the theatre. Of course, 

1 went, and recited to him Queen Katharine s 
big speech before the Court. When I had 
finished, Mr. Benson told me I should join the 
company* but* to my inexpressible 
regret, he made haste to add that 
there was no vacancy at the moment. 
Still, he told me that, as soon as there 
was, he would send for me. I went 
away crestfallen, for when I got his 
letter I quite expected that he would 
engage me then and there. 

When I got home I did not say a 
word to my mother about having 
written. A few weeks later, 
however, when my sister 
and I were working with 
our governess* iny mother 
entered the schoolroom 
with an open telegram 
in her hand. " Can 
you tell me what the 
meaning of this is ? " 
she asked* as she put 
the paper into my 
hand : 4i Join the com¬ 
pany to-morrow' at Man¬ 
chester .—Benson .' 1 
I had to explain about 
the letter* my visit to the 
theatre, and Mr, Benson's 
promise. My mother was 
greatly distressed* for she 
did not know anything about 
the stage, and therefore mis¬ 
trusted it. i told her, How¬ 
ever, that I felt that the 
quiet life at home w p as not 
suited to me; that I wanted 
to do something, and I 
thought I could find my best 
field on the stage. Looking 
back, I can see that the 
firmness of my decision satis¬ 
fied her* for she put no ob¬ 
stacles in my way* and the 
next day I went to Man¬ 
chester to see Mr. Benson. 

Technically speaking, my 
first appearance was as a 
super* for 1 walked on in 
"Twelfth Night" the even¬ 
ing of the same day that 
I arrived in Manchester. 
In the repertoire of that 
week were also included 
" Othello," " The Taming of 
the Shrew," and 11 Richard 
XL*" and I appeared in all 
of them. It was in the 
last-named that I spoke my 
first line as one of the ladies 
in attendance on the Queen, 
whom I afterwards played 

' " .?• 
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with Sir Herbert Tree at 
His Majesty's, My line 
was, I believe : 
we will play at 
Unimportant 
a$ the line was, 

I think I felt 
an importance 
which has never 
been equalled 


on an allowance from home. After that, when my 
salary began, I asked that my allowance should cease; 
and, happily for me. from the day I received that 
first salary I have never been out of an engagement. 

My first real chance came when Mrs. Benson fell ill 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and I was asked to play 
Ophelia. That night Miss Ellen Terry was in front, 
and when the performance wag over she sent for me, 
and the things she said made me a very happy and 
very proud girl. It was after that performance that 
Mr, Benson engaged me for. three years* during which 
time we came to the Lyceum, where I had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of Sir Herbert Tree, 
who engaged me, and with whom 
I remained for between three and 
four years. 

As Alice in * r Henry V.* I made 
my London d&but, my first real 
taste of success, however, being 
as Viola in Twelfth Night/ 4 
But I believe, of all the characters 
I have impersonated, I most enjoy 
Rosalind in ,r As You Like It/' 
I practically began my stage 
career in comedy, and much 
prefer it; for I think emotional 
parts, such as Clotilde in " Count 
Hannibal, 11 for instance, have 
a tendency to make me rather 
depressed. 

Later [years 
have been spent 
in joint manage¬ 
ment with my 
husband, whom 
I have found a 
source of re¬ 
sponsibility and 
anxiety at times* 


Madam 
bowls. J * 


when I have been 
playing the most 
onerous leading part. 

It seemed to me as 
though I were the 
only person in the 
scene, and as it the 
audience would have 
its eyes on me alone ; 
while* as a matter 
of Jact T I know that 
nobody took the 
slightest notice of 
me. I have often 
laughed at myself since, for it allows how delight¬ 
fully humorous a thing it is to lose one's sense 
of proportion. 

At the end of the week Mr, Benson sent for 
me and told me that he was very pleased with 
the way I had been working, and gave me the 
first salary L had ever earned on the stage. 

it was done up in an envelope, and when I 
ojxmed it I found that my salary amounted to 
twenty-five shillings. Before I had been living 
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He seems destined for trouble. When we 
were playing at a theatre in Dunedin* 
New Zealand, the counter-weight of the 
fireproof curtain fell on him. Fortunately 
it glanced off his shoulder, but it caused 
me a short period of extreme anxiety. 

Again, when we were playing " Kismet," 
a pole from the flies fell on him. 1 was 
not on the stage at the time, but I can 
well remember my terror when a boy 
came rushing up to me and exclaimed : 
41 Miss Brayton, 

Miss Brayton, a 
pole's fell on Mr. 

Asche!" But here, 
happily, my worst 
fears were ill- 
founded. 

If any more 
heavy objects fall 
on him from the 
flies, I shall make 
him give up acting 
and go in for skit¬ 
tles, or something 
less exciting ! 

Outside the 
theatre I have not 
much interest, ex^ 
cept my love of 
the garden and of 
dogs, always my 
special pets. The 
theatre is my work 
4 nd my play t My 
interest, however, 
in our productions 
docs not begin and 
end With studying 
my part and play¬ 
ing it. I look upon 
the wardrobes as 
my special depart¬ 
ment. 

What can be 
more fascinating 
to a woman than 
the study of 
clothes? For 
modern dress I 
don't care tup¬ 
pence, except, of 
course* that I like 
my own to be 
nice. Mediaeval 
clothes have al - 
ways appealed to 
■me, Indeed, so 
strong is this pre¬ 
dilection for dress 
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on the modern tendency* 
especially in the attire of 
mere man, towards sombre 
colour and subdued har^ 
monies Colour affects one 
so much that I feel we 
should have everything 
around us as bright as 
possible, 

I am sure that if we 
could only dispel the 
notion that bright colours 
are vulgar, and utilize 
them more in our dress 
and in our home decora¬ 
tions, life would be very 
much better, 

L11 other respects, too* we 
have departed from the 
artistic in our dress, t l 
hate the waistline and sigh 
for the days to come again 
when all our robes shall be 
loose and hang in graceful 
lines and soft clinging folds 
from the neck. 

You can imagine, there¬ 
fore. how the Eastern 
charm o£ 4 * Kismet “ and 
“ Chu Chin Chow J * ap¬ 
pealed to me, 
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OR the first lew 
minutes she had 
failed to realize that 
it was di ff erent from 
any other morning, 
except, per haps, 
it was a trifle 
colder and a trifle 
quieter. Presently, however, she had remembered 
with a little gasp of apprehension that it was 
Christmas ; and as she reflected upon the sacred 
responsibilities before her she had added a faint 
sigh and then a healthy groan to the collection* 
She thought of her home in London, at the other 
side of the Atlantic, She and her mother had 
come to America on a visit early in the war, and 
as her mother had been forbidden by her dec tor 
to risk the excitement of re-crossing the Atlantic 
until the war ended, the girl had stayed with her, 

Beatrice's thoughts switched once more to the 
coming events of the day* Then in another 
moment her sense of humour had risen to the 
rescue, atid she laughed. After all, there was a 
humorous side to it—and humour, at that time 
of the morning, was better tlian the getting-up 
bell. 

Half an hour later, when she descended 
blithely to the dining-room, her spirits were 
effervescent—so effervescent, indeed, that she 
forgave Emmeline in advance for not having the 
table set ; and merely smiled indulgently at the 
thought of Emmeline's probable revel among 
her negro friends last night. Excusable, cer¬ 
tainly, to-day, if ever* 

She rang for Emmeline* In due course she 
rang again. Eventually she held her foot on the 
electric bell while she dispassionately counted 
five hundred, by tens ; and after that, beginning 
to frown a little, Beatrice rose and went out to 
the pantry ; continued her search, and went out 
to the kitchen. There was no Emmeline, and 


furthermore, there was no coon; and it was at 
this juncture that Beatrice realized the full 
extent of the quiet* 

Three storeys nearer heaven she knocked at 
the door of the servants 1 quarters* and received 
a muffled invitation to enter. Complying, pre¬ 
pared for a skirmish, she was met by a groan so 
whole-hearted and majestic as to render her own 
previous effort in that line quite amateurish by 
comparison* 

*“ Why, Jemima ! Jj she cried, M Wliat's the 
matter ? " 

The cook regarded her as though Beatrice were 
personally responsible, 

" You shut that door behind you, ma’am." she 
said, M I got imfluenza." 

if Influenza I "echoed Beatrice, aghast, " Why, 
Jemima, I’m awfully sorry—but you don't know 
it's influenza, do you ? IPs probably only a cold. 
I'm going to get you some aspirin, and—' 1 

Jemima prefaced her objection by another 
masterly groan. 

" I got imfluenza, an' that's 'nough. Jus' you 
lemme 'lone*' 1 

Beatrice showed great compassion, but kept a 
respectful distance* 

" Now don't be silly, Jemima. I ——** 

” I am' cook no dinnuh fer soldiers this day, 
ma’am,” croaked Jemima, building her defences 
early. ,J Lawdee / No* ma'am* I ain* even 
cook no brekfus* Say nothin' 'bout cookin' big 
dinnuh fer 'em soldiers,* 1 Here she sneezed 
twice* and looked at Beatrice triumphantly. 
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** Imflueuza," slie said, with calm decision. 44 I 
don' git out o' this here bed this day, not fer 
nobody. Is that door shut , ma'am ? " 

Beatrice stared at her. 

“ 1*11 get you the aspirin, anyway. You'll 
have to take care of yourself, Jemima, whether 
you like it or not, Where's Emmeline ? " 

14 Emmeline she done got shivery las' night 
'bout 'leven o'clock. Miss Bee—she say she guess 
she go home till she feel better." 

44 You mean to say Emmeline's gone home ? " 
Ain' I tole you, ma'am ? She got imfluenza, 
too. She-ain* sneeze lak I does, but she shiver 
faster'n a cat’s foot. Emmeline she ain' serve 
no dinnuh nohow— 'Choo ! —’Em soldiers go get 
something to eat some othuh place—' Choo ! —- 
Shut that door ! " 

Beatrice, somewhat demoralized, had with¬ 
drawn. It was, of course, a considerable shock, 
but her mind was busy with the new emergency, 
and the idea of surrender never occurred to her. 
Nevertheless, while she found the aspirin and 
persuaded Jemima to swallow it, and, after that, 
while she sparred with the elements of breakfast, 
she remarked to herself that life consists of one 
sort of thing closely followed by two more. It 
was bad enough that her aunt, in New York, 
had also caught this seasonable infection, but it 
was infinitely worse that her mother had felt 
it her duty to sacrifice the holiday and run over 
on the night train to interfere with the nurse. 
It was worse yet that her mother had positively 
refused to let Beatrice accompany her to New 
York. 

Social obligations, her mother had said, were 
always sacred, but when they concerned a dozen 
homesick, friendless soldiers, who were aching 
to be demobilized now that the 44 big show " was 
over, they were inviolable. The twelve soldiers 
who had been asked to dine at Beatrice's tempo¬ 
rary home would, in all probability, date their 
most chivalrous memories from this very Christ¬ 
mas. They would taste luxury for the first time. 
Influenced by their surroundings, they would be 
better men henceforward ; they would understand 
the true inward meaning of democracy. They 
must not be disappointed-; and Beatrice must, 
therefore, stay and act as hostess. An elderly 
neighbour had promised faithfully to attend as 
chaperon. And then, with Christmas in pro¬ 
spect, with the maid on leave of absence for the 
holiday, and Emmeline and Jemima- 

Shaking herself free from useless speculation, 
she went with dignity to consult the telephone 
directory. Fortunately, she found a registry 
office there, and rang the number up. 

The woman at the other end of the wire was 
an incorrigible optimist, and a very present help 
in trouble. Twin sisters were on her books for 
just such a circumstance ; one cooked like an 
angel and the other served like Ganymede. To 
her personal knowledge the sisters weren't en¬ 
gaged for to-day ; she pledged her honour that 
they would both appear at half-past ten. Also 
a scullery-maid if possible, but that was a matter 
of doubt. 

14 You've no cause to worry," said the voice, 


3P 1 

cheerfully. " The girls will be there all right. 
Merry Christmas 1 " 

Beatrice rose from the instrument with the 
air of a conqueror. 

There was an interval of an hour or two, during 
which she fortified her courage by re-arranging 
the decorations. To be sure, the solitude op¬ 
pressed her, but she concentrated on the pleasure 
she was about to bestow upon those homesick 
soldiers ; and, too, she could renew her spirits 
by stopping occasionally before a mirror to ex¬ 
amine the effect of a long-wished-for string of 
pearls. At half-past ten precisely the telephone 
bell rang. Beatrice removed the receiver. 

4 * Halloa ? Oh, yes—Camp Booth ! " she said. 

44 Go on—I’m listening." 

She changed expression frequently before she 
comprehended the purport of what was told her 
from Camp headquarters. 

“ But—but, sec here ! " cried Beatrice, para¬ 
lyzed. “ I’ve been—why, you don't know how 
much bother it’s been to—oh, I didn't mean that. 
but—you aren’t saying my soldiers can't come ? 
Not any of them ? " 

44 They're all in the same company, and it's 
quarantined," said the pleasant voice at the other 
end of the line. " Influenza. Quarantined this 
morning." 

Beatrice swallowed rapidly and hard. " Can't 
any of them come ? Not possibly ? Why—why, 
I can't give it up ! You don't know what you're 
talking about ! I've made plans ! I've given up 
a trip to New York, and all sorts of things—and 

I've got all the food here—and I've had-" 

Here she began to grow uncertain in her speech. 
44 I've had the very dickens of a time to get sei- 
vants, and if you—if you don't send somebody I— 
I—I won't ever get over it ! I just want you to 
understand—no, no I I've given up every thing! 
It’s too late. It's too late. And I just want 
somebody to come—we'd planned this for weeks 
and weeks— : —" 

€l Most of the men who aren't quarantined have 
other invitations. Miss Morgan, and-" 

44 But isn't there sow^body left ? " she appealed, 
desperately. " Please. You don't know what 
this means to me. Please try to find somebody 
who can come—won't you ? " 

There was a brief pause, a confused murmur at 
the other end. 44 Could you do with three ? " 
came the voice. 

44 Three ! Why-" 

44 1 can get you three all right—but I’m afraid 
that's all." 

44 Well - send ’em, then !" said Beatrice, 
choking. 44 You know where it is, do you ? " 

44 Right-o ! " said the voice, cheerily. " They’ll 
be there." 

Having hung up the receiver, with a despair¬ 
ing hope that the three musketeers would at 
least have passable table manners, her next step 
was to discover the whereabouts of the heavenly 
twins, already many minutes late. This task 
was complicated, inasmuch as the registry office 
woman wasn't now at home. Beatrice didn't 
exactly lose her temper, but she palpably mislaid 
it, and this didn't tend to make the. morning 
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brighter. In the meantime, the dock was threat¬ 
ening to strike eleven ; and Beatrice thought 
with heightened distress oi the contents of the 
kitchen and the pantry. She was on the point 
of trying some other registry office when the bell 
rang. Not the door bell—the telephone belL 
Beatrice said a well-known word, and said it 
sincerely, 

" Oh, good bordig, Beatrice/* began the 
elderly neighbour who had promised to act as 

chaperon, fff Berry Christbas* Yes™-" For 

Beatrice had emitted a startled wail of horror, 
,f I'b sorry, dear, bud the dogdor says id's odly 
idfluedzo. Everybody seebs to have id. You 
cad get subwud else to chaberod you, I'b sure ; 
I'b sorry to biss all those dice boys, bud you do 
how id is.” 

She pulled herself to¬ 
gether and spoke sweet sym¬ 
pathy ; but after the elderly 
neighbour had rung off she 
kicked a small patch of 
veneering from the telephone 
desk, and wished it had been 
larger. The chaperon, how¬ 
ever, could presumably be 
replaced. Not so the cook 
and waitress* For the third 
time she called up that 
smooth-tongued registry 
office person ; and her heart 
bounded when she replied in 
person* 

" I was just going to call 
you. Miss Morgan/* she said. 

" I'm sorry, but both those 
girls are sick in bed with 
influenza—Yes—awfully ill— 

No, I'm sorry, but I have 
no other cooks or waitresses 
—No, I couldn't get the 
scullery-maid — No — Sorry, 
nothing at all—Well, Merry 
Christmas, Miss Morgan*” 

Dazed, stricken, speechless, 
the girl sat for a minute or 
two revolving this frightful 
situation in her mind. There 
was no way out of it. The 
whole point of the proceeding 
had Wbn to furnish a measure 
of luxury to the selected 
soldiers ; it was no use going 
ahead on any basis like this, 

They would be happier in 
their own society, and she— 
condemned to the society of 
hers—would make the best 
of it alone* Resentfully, and 1 '* 
almost in tears, she called up 
the Camp, 

" Why, they left here twenty minutes ago, 
said the man who finally proved capable of giving 
information. Bi Yes—it takes an hour and a 
half to get there, Didn't you know ? No ? 
Well—they*ve left, anyway." 

Beatrice hung up the receiver and sat still. 


She thought of—of everything. From the be¬ 
ginning, She gazed out of the window, and 
perceived that it was snowing lightly* A white 
Christmas I Across the street, windows were 
gaily decked with holly ; she could even see, 
diagonally, the outlines of a tinselled and myste¬ 
rious tree, “ Merry Christmas ? ” said Beatrice, 
savagely* ** Merry as a hearse* I'll give 'em 
some money and they can go and get dinner at 
some hotel. I can’t cook. Let 'em come. Let 
'em come I " 

The three young men, having stamped much 
snow from their boots, lingered in the hall, and 
regarded each other soberly. 

f< Well-** said Daggett, as though in doubt. 

" We're here/* said Stockton', as though in 
equally dubious answer. 

” Judging from her voice* 
she's got red hair/' said 
Prescott* " But we’re here 1 " 
Daggett* short and stout 
and blond, rang the bell, 
and hastily edged behind 
Stockton, who was tall and 
thin enough to serve as a 
ckevau x-de-frUc v 

** Come out of that 1 Here 1 
Get up here in line ! Behave 
yourself*" 

" You’re the senior—go 
ahead and lead your squad*" 

" Senior be hanged I " said 
Stockton, modestly. ” K* P* 
put this up. I'll give him my 
proxy.*' 

* 4 I*m bashful/* said Pres¬ 
cott* He attempted to dive 
outside the hail, but the 
others collared him* " Be¬ 
sides—I did all the rest of 
the work* Why pick on 
me ? " 

" Work ! All you did was 
talk to her I *' 

” Well, I tell you she 
had a red-haired voice* That 
ought to count for—— 

"Go on ! You're used to 
interviewing real ladies* 
Didn't you say you used to 
drive a laundry cart ? Who 
got up this expeditionary 
force, anyhow ? " 

14 *Sh—h 1 Here comes the 
maiden \ ** 

44 Now, for goodness * sake* 
Doggy, don't eat with your 
knife-” 

" Anybody think to bring 
any mistletoe ? ” 

11 Shut up t ** 

The three men stiffened simultaneously- The 
door had opened, and on the threshold,stood a 
girl—a girl who was possibly twenty-one or two, 
and unmistakably not the housemaid. She was 
an unusually pretty girl ; but, more than that, 
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she was of the disarming type—not small, by 
any means, but of attractive figure ; not forward, 
but of the most obviously frank and friendly 
disposition. Her eyes—astonishingly wide just 
now—were hazel brown, and her hair—Stockton 
punched Prescott just above his belt—was 
gloriously brownish-red. She stared at the three 
in what was very like consternation, until Pres¬ 
cott bowed. This was just after Prescott's heart 
had jumped. 

" Miss Morgan ? " he inquired. " We're the 
three men from Camp Booth you were telephoning 
to me about. I'm Lieutenant Prescott, and 
these are Lieutenant Daggett and Lieutenant 
Stockton. It's awfully good of you-" 

Miss Morgan's expression was still worth look¬ 
ing at. 

" But—but I didn't expect officers ! " she 
gasped. 

Stockton and Daggett exchanged startled 
glances, and both turned towards Prescott. 
This was news. Prescott, however, was still 
more or less at his ease. " You said * anybody,' " 
he reminded her. " And we're the only three 
who weren't already provided for. I can vouch 

for my own table manners, and these fellows-” 

he surveyed 'Daggett coldly—" are slowly im¬ 
proving." He observed that Miss Morgau 
hadn't yet recovered from her astonishment, 
and he smiled his handsomest. " There weren't 
any others available, or I assure you I'd have 
sent some. And then it occurred to me that 
rather than have you disappointed—after what 
you'd said about your troubles and your plans, 
we'd come ourselves. I couldn't find another 

man. Truly. And-" He bowed low. " I 

promise you. Miss Morgan, we can eat just as 
much as any three of our men—but if we're 
only intruding, why-" 

" Oh, come in, come in I " she said, hysteri¬ 
cally. " I wasn't worrying about how much 
you can eat—I was wondering how well you can 
cook.” 

" Cook ? " said Daggett, wriggling out of his 
overcoat. 

" Cook / " repeated Stockton, blankly. 

" They're both very good at it," said Prescott, 
calmly. " Why ? " 

She told them. It wasn't a long narrative, 
and it lost nothing in the telling ; but towards 
the end of it Prescott, who had laughed less 
than the others, and watched Beatrice more, 
became thoughtful. 

" Perhaps," he said, "it would be better all 
round if you'd be our guest at an hotel somewhere, 
or—or anything else you like. It certainly 
isn't reasonable to expect you to-" 

" He never told us," protested Stockton. 
M We-" ' 

" How could I know ? " demanded Prescott, 
spreading his hands. 

Beatrice compelled them all to silence with a 
gesture. 

" Nobody could know, and it's nobody's 
fault," she said, firmly. " It's just a grand, 
big accident, and after I've got all of you in 
here—supposing of course that everything would 
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be all right—I don't see any reason for us to go 
and be ridiculous about it—do you ? What 

difference does it make ? Except-" She 

paused. " Except the chaperon." 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

" My mother used to say," observed Daggett, 
vaguely, " that people who need chaperons don't 
deserve any." 

Beatrice laughed, and the assembly beamed 
with relief. 

" But—can anybody cook ? " 

" Let's learn," said Stockton. 

" Honestly ? Is that what you want to do ? 
Because it would break my heart to have you 
come all this way, and then not-" 

" Try us ! " 

" Maybe I can't do what you call cook a 
turkey," remarked Daggett, " but I'll bet I can 
make him so infernally hot he won't know the 
difference." 

" What'll we do with K. P. for his part in 
this ? " asked Stockton, suddenly. He and 
Daggett bent sinister glances upon the sponsor 
of the expedition. " Why, K . P . / ” they 
exclaimed in the same breath. 

" What's that ? " asked Beatrice. 

" Kitchen Police. Peels potatoes. Er— emp¬ 
ties things.. Cleans up generally-" 

" Oh ! " said Beatrice. " Certainly." Her 
smile to them was still a trifle dazed ; she had 
no distrust of any of them, and yet her con¬ 
sciousness of the vast breach of propriety kindled 
her excitement. The day, which had started 
so differently from most Christmases, promised 
to continue so. " And—and you're really sure 
you want to stay and do that ? " 

" Try us I " they said earnestly in concert. 

From the instant of their concerted charge 
upon the kitchen, it seemed to all of them as 
though they had always been chums. The 
usual preliminary steps of meeting, cautious 
acquaintanceship, growing friendship, had been 
surmounted at a single stride ; and their common 
spontaneity had first been aided by the comedy 
itself, and then, perhaps, by the probability 
that they should never meet again. It was an 
affair of the moment; gay, unaffected, irre¬ 
pressible—everyone understood everyone else'3 
motives, and there was nothing to bother about. 
There were to be no consequences. 

Prescott, however, had his interludes of 
seriousness ; and in one of them—somewhat 
accentuated because he happened to be peeling 
onions at the time—he spoke to Beatrice under 
his breath—which was unnecessary, inasmuch 
as Daggett happened to be attending to the 
fire. 

" I just want you to know," be said, " how 
much we appreciate this. It's true I couldn't 
find any troops to send you, but, just the same, 
we'd have had a pretty blue day. I jumped at 
the chance, honestly. They're very decent 
chaps, too. Daggett's manager of one of the 

biggest oil companies in California-" He 

stopped ; for the protective tumult was over. 
Daggett and Stockton, each draped in a blue 
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apron of jemima's* were eyeing each other 
biliously. . 

" Well ! 11 said Stockton. " Now you've done 
it I Your next job is about as simple as un¬ 
scrambling an egg I ” 

" Why,' 1 said Beatrice, surprisedly. 11 He's 
poked the lire all out f " 

Daggett looked at them. " / didn't know 
exactly,” he began. 

" Well, who's the best fire builder ? ” 

11 K. P/ J said Daggett, quickly. Cornc on, 
K. P.—you know you learned your trade in a 
blast furnace ! .Give us a demonstration." 

Unwillingly, Prescott approached the range. 
Daggett had turned his 'hand to more artistic 
pursuits, and was strenuously pushing stuffing 
into the turkey with a potato masher. Stockton 
sidled over to Ids hostess. 

" lt"s awfully gotxi of you to let us in here," 
he said, gruffly. " This in the first festivity 
we've had since we joined the army. Just 
wanted to tell you how much we appreciate it. 
Please don't think these boy’s are rowdies. 
K. P.—’by the way, that's an old juke ; it stands 
for Kitchen Police, but his name's Kenneth 
Prescott—he's perfectly all right. Mining en* 


" Why not T.N.T. ? ” 

" It doesn't soothe the nerves like lamp oil/' 
said Prescott. “ Never mind—it's going without 
it. The oven didn't get cold, anyway/' 

“ Ready for the beast ? " 

" Ready enough—unless you want to christen 
him first and crack a bottle of champagne over 
his bows/' 

*' Wait ! " warned Stockton. ” Baste him \ 
You always baste 'em. I remember hearing 
about it. I don't know what——' J 

" Here/' said Daggett, offering the potato 
masher. " Baste him with this/' He snatched 
the opportunity for a word with Beatrice aside. 
“ This is great l " said Daggett, with cxulmance. 
** You're a real brick, if ever there was one. 
We'd have had the miserable^ out at camp to¬ 
day. And — please don't get the idea these boys 
aren’t all right. Miss Morgan, because they are. 
Take Ned Stockton. His old man's a famous 
brain specialist and his mother rum the whole 
town. They're fine people. He's a Harvard 
man. And as for Ken Prescott—— What's 
the trouble, K. P. ? M 

" Nothing/' said Prescott, blithely. " Nothing, 
Purely an official communication/* 



if PRESCOTT APPROACHED THE RANGE. .DAGGETT HAD TURNED HIS HAND TO 
MORE ARTISTIC PURSUITS, AND WAS STRENUOUSLY PUSHING STUFFING INTO 
THE TURKEY WITH A POTATO MASHER. STOCKTON SIDLED OVER TO HIS 

HOSTESS." 


gineer. Big family, socially. All the best 
clubs. I thought you might think from the way 
he managed this party— 

" There I ” exclaimed Prescott, rising. 


“ Well ? " 
Prescott ad¬ 
dressed his hos¬ 
tess, 

'* Who’s gains 
to get out the- 
mess*kits and 
the k n ick- 
knacks, and one 
thing and an¬ 
other ? " 

" We'll detail 
K. P./ f said 
Stockton, with* 
out deliberation, 
11 I've got la 
inspect the tur¬ 
key, or it might 
get away/' 
"Oh, very 
well/' said Pres¬ 
cott. ** Where 
ore the effete 
implements o f 
civilization ? '* 
It had been 
supposed to be 
an inferior duty; 
and although 
Prescott had 
volunteered, he 
would unques¬ 
tionably have 
preferred to re- 
main in the 
kitchen, where the fun was going 011, But his 
mood changed when he found that Beatrice was 
guiding him to the butler’s pantry. He nejp 
letted to tell her that he knew where it was. 


“ Where's the lamp oil ? " 


" Lamp oil ! M 
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for four people is the 
danger to the china* On 
the present occasion f how¬ 
ever, that material risk 
was increased by another 
sort of peril not material 
at aih Yon cannot take a 
young and impression¬ 
able man and bring him 
into cl ose association 
with a girl whom, for the 
last hour or so, he has 
been admiring for her 
beauty and her spon¬ 
taneity and her kind- 
heartedness, without 
starting a reaction. You 
cannot take a young man 
far from home on Christ¬ 
mas Day, ami, when out¬ 
wardly he is as cheerful 
as can be, but inwardly 
he is lonely to the point 
of desperation, let his 
hands stray among rows 
of plates and ranks of 
silver, when that same 
girl’s hands are doing 
likew ise, without en~ 
gendering in him a thrill 
not wholIy ascetic* Yon 
can't do it. 

By the same token, 
you can’t confront a 
sympathetic and deserted 
hostess, of the age of 
twenty-two, with a good- 
16 o k i n g and grateful 
young officer, without 
turning her mind into the 
great channel of romance. 

Especially if, after a 

series of misfortunes and delays, the day has 
proved so eminently different, and so joyous. 
That can't be done, either. 

Consequently, they were both stricken with 
embarrassment at the start; and at the unex¬ 
pected contact of their hands among the miscel¬ 
lany of the dinner service they both retreated 
in warm revulsion. Endeavouring to appear 
unconcerned, they both became seiLconscious* 
To demonstrate their poise, they made again for 
the same item, and again their hands touched. 
Still, neither of them spoke. A carelessly-spoken 
word would have smashed the flimsy filament of 
association ; and it would have perished sooner 
yet if they had smashed the plate. But, high- 
strung and sensitive as they were, neither spoke 
that word, and neither of them dropped any* 
thing* The silence became unendurable* 

,J I wish you’d tell me something about your¬ 
self,” she said, inefficiently. 

Do you ? Why ? " 

This was no vaiid excuse for blushing, but 
Beatrice blushed ; and he adored her for it* 

** Don't you think I’m entitled to it ? ## 

" Ho doubt about it. Education ? I was-** 
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AND NO FORKS,” 


KNIVES, ONE SPOON, 


** No, no, That's inconsequential. Besides, 
Mr.— Lieutenant Stockton told me you’re a 
Harvard man* I meant—about you. I'd rather 
like to know, that's ail* Seeing that you’re— 
my guest.’’ 

“ Oh 1 Well, there’s not very much that’s 
interesting to tell, I J m afraid.” 

44 Suppose,” she said, choosing the nearest 
topic, " you tell me about the—I mean—I 
couldn't help ’wondering——" 

''Yes?' 1 Prescott pawed over the sjtoqds, 
and tried to count them. 

44 There must be someone who was awfully 
heart-broken at the idea of your going to war, 
wasn’t there ? ” 

M My family ? Why-” 

44 Not your family.” 

" Oh I M Prescott reddened. No. Not at 
all. Hardly/* 

Beatrice lifted her eyebrows, 

“ I thought that was inevitable. No, I didn't 
intend to—1 mean— when men do go—you sort 
of take it for granted/’ Her voice dwindled to 
nothing ; the net was unescapable. 

Prescott coughed \ioteqffy. He wished she 
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wouldn't look at him so often, and, at the same 
time, he prayed that she would look oftener. 
Her eyes, he thought, were the loveliest he had 
ever seen. 

44 It's my turn now. Were you heart-broken 
at the idea of having someone—I beg your 
pardon. I-" 

44 No," she stammered. 44 No, I wasn't. 
There's no need to beg my pardon. It was a 
perfectly fair question ; I asked you first. Lots 
of my friends in England went, of course. But 
I don't think I'd have been heart-broken even 
if—even if the best friend I ever had in the world 
had gone. I'd have been proud." 

" I hope so." He arranged a place, allotting 
it three knives, one spoon, and no forks. " I'd 
hate to think I'd left anybody mourning for me. 
It isn't exactly wbat I'd call womanly. And it 
wouldn't give a man much of a send-off." 

" The send-off counts a good deal, doesn't it ? " 

44 Tremendously." He arranged the carving- 
knife parallel to the steel, altered its position 
half-a-dozen times, and then absent-mindedly 
carried it back to the pantry. " I haven’t for¬ 
gotten mine yet." 

44 It was the way you wanted it ? " 

44 No. Not quite. That is, I know now it 
wasn't quite what I wanted. My mother and 
father were both corking, but-" 

44 But what ? " 

Prescott wondered what precise degree of fever 
he was recording. 

,4 There was somebody missing." 

44 Oh ! I thought you said-" 

“ Not anyone in particular—it was just that 
after I'd seen the other fellows I realized I'd 
missed the final—-what you might call—well, I 
don’t know what to say. Not exactly encourage¬ 
ment ; I didn't need that—but there was some¬ 
thing queer about going into a thing like that. 
At the last minute a man felt—well, sort of soft . 
You don't want to, and you're ashamed of it, but 
you can’t help it. It's a sort of—a sort of love 
for everything. The. country, and the people, 
and your friends—you wish you could—could 
sort of eat it all up 1 I don’t know that you do 
need to feel ashamed, but you always do—or 
else it's because you aren't used to it. And if 
anyone who really cared a deuce of a lot for you 
happened to be there-" 

44 I think 1 understand," she said, gently. 
4 ‘ And that's why all of you seemed to be so 
diffident and swaggering and patronizing when 
you were leaving. / know. Men are such 
children." 

44 That's why I’m so glad I'm here." He 
laughed in deprecation; stopped ; made a 
sudden confidence. 44 I'm pretending it’s real ." 

“ Real ? " 

Now that he was confessed he was also 
confused. 

44 That 1 do know you—that it isn’t just an 
accident that I came. Do you mind ? " 

44 Oh 1 " she said ; and again, presently. 

“ 44 Oh 1 " 

" Silly, isn't it ? " he asked, with a shrug of 
the.shoulders. 


" No-o, I don’t think so." She stole a glance 
at him under her brows and found him curiously 
solemn, unequivocally attract! ve, and—she caught 
her breath -just a little heroic. 

44 Truly ? " 

‘ 4 Of course 

44 That's good," said Prescott, exhaling. 44 I 
was afraid I hadn't made myself clear." At 
this contingency he reached for a salt-cellar, 
and by sheer fortuitousness covered her hand 
with his own. She had reached for the salt¬ 
cellar first. It was the third coincidence ; and 
it was fatal, because neither of them stirred 
until "after that all-important fraction of a 
second which marks the limit of time necessary 
to react and retreat had passed. Neither could 
stir. It was possibly for the duration of three 
good heart-beats. And then the agony of 
it l 

Beatrice gave a smothered exclamation and 
turned scarlet —lovelier than ever, but painfully, 
terribly abashed. Prescott started back, con¬ 
founded. Their eyes met and clung together. 
The colour stayed in her cheeks ; involuntarily 
she averted her* face, and Prescott, drawing the 
deepest of deep breaths, automatically put his 
little fingers on the seams of his breeches, and 
stood in what was very like the position of 
attention, as though waiting judgment from his 
superior. The tension snapped; Daggett had 
flung open the pantry door. 

44 Come on out here, K. P., will you ? " said 
Daggett, unenlightened. 44 We need help." 

Beatrice, still gloriously scarlet, seized the 
moment to flee into the dining-room. Prescott 
controlled himself and laughed mirthlessly. 

44 What's up ? " 

44 Stocky's cut himself with the nutmeg- 
grater," said Daggett, 44 aud the turkey acts as 
though it's irritated, or something." He regarded 
Prescott suspiciously. 44 We thought you were 
setting the table for four/* he said. 44 We didn't 
know it was four regiments ! You’ve been half 
an hour. Come on in here and do something/* 

It was nearly dusk when the exhausted 
quartette finally sat down to dinner, but it is 
doubtful if ever a merrier party shared a feast. 
" The beauty of it," said Stockton, judicially, 
44 is the perfect average. About half's under¬ 
done and about half's burnt ; and what, I ask 
you, could be any fairer than that ? " 

Never, thought Beatrice, had she enjoyed an 
afternoon so much. Not even Prescott's most 
alarming behaviour had spoiled it; and she 
could readily forgive him, for she understood his 
mood. Indeed, she reflected guiltily that she 
had come rather near to duplicating it. The 
other men were very funny—and very dear. 
She was touched by their devotion to each other 
— devotion manifesting itself chiefly by. direct 
insult, which is typical. She was exhilarated 
by their unrestrained boyishness ; collectively, 
she loved them already. They had made a 
fearful wreck of the food they had tried to cook : 
but wliat of that ? It wasn’t the food which 
counted, it was the fun. It was Daggett's 
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convulsing impersonation of a worried mess- 
sergeant ; it was Stockton's inimitable stories 
aiid song?—yes, if a song occurred to him he 
stood up and sang it, unperturbed ; it was 
Prescott's sudden changes from a grave spectator 
to a mad participant* 

" Now," said Daggett, when the last drop of 
coffee (which alone was perfect) had been drunk* 
11 Now, then—there's one thing I insist on*“ 

" What is it ? *• 

*' K. P." 

" What ? " said Prescott, startled out of a 
reverie. 

M Don’t be so conceited* No, I meant the 
real thing. We've made a frightful mess, and 
we've got to leave the place in good order* 1 ' 

" You have njt ! " said Beatrice, starting up, 
" The idea 1 " 

" Wash up the dishes and—" 

" Oh. please f Don't waste good time like 

that! That's not-" 

" / know what servants arc like* Besides, 
it’s part of the game. Wc shouldn't feel decent 
if we left you alone with this wreckage. And— 
holy smoke J it J s eight o'clock ! " 

" What difference does that make ? " 
ff Why, the last train leaves at a quarter-past 
ten. And it'll take us half an hour to get down 
to the station." Daggett beckoned urgently. 
" Come on, hoys I Be human ! " 

Beatrice glanced at Prescott ; his mouth made 
a perfectly straight line. He didn't even per¬ 
ceive that she was smiling at him, 

" That leaves nearly two hours* What'll we 
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" Clean up first." 

" No—last 1 " said Beatrice. 

" All right* What is a Christmas celebration, 
anyway ? '* 

“Dance!" said Stockton* "You’ve got a 
gramophone, haven't you ? ” 

She shook her head. 

" Never mind/* said Daggett, " K P. can play 
the piano almost as well as a tuner can* Ccrne 
on, K. P. I Bang us out something J " 

That dance was, in its way, as novel as the 
dinner* Stockton and Daggett, neither of whom 
could play a note, and openly gloated because 
they couldn't, cut in upon each other with 
machine-like regularity* Prescott sat straight- 
legged on the stool, a cigar tilting upward from 
the corner of his mouth, and played. His 
thoughts, however, were elsewhere* Alone of 
the three he really cared about dancing with 
Beatrice ; and he cared cumulatively. He 
wasn't bitter, he was merely burdened by 
regret* Resentful not at his Mends, but at the 
contingency. Still, what was there to do ? As 
his thoughts pursued the logical sequence lie 
laid the cigar aside and sat straighter, and began 
to play in a different manner—playing a waltz 
to Beatrice—" Unrequited Love." He wondered 
if she knew it. He played exquisitely—and 
suddenly cursed himself and them. They were 
merely dancing I Idiots ! 

“ Quarter-past nine," said Daggett, warningly* 
“ That's so* We'd better get to work ! " 
Beatrice made a sturdy protest, but they 
roared her down, 

“ K* P./'-..^ai^i;: ,: Di|g€TO carelessly, " you're 
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relieved. You've done yourself noble ! You're 
the best taught-by-mail pianist I ever heard. 
And as a slight token of our esteem Stocky and 
I are going to let you visit while we police the 
camp." 

Prescott shook his head. 

" Oh, that wouldn't be fair-" ' 

" Fair l Haven’t you been hammering the 
box for a whole evening ? Didn't notice you 
dancing much. Keep him away, Miss Morgan, 

. will you ? " 

" We really mean it," said Stockton, seriously. 
" It’s the only square thing to do. He’s done 
his share and more. We two can clear up the 
whole thing in thirty minutes." 

" Oh, no-- *' said Prescott, not too insistently. 

He caught Beatrice’s eyes and wavered. Dag¬ 
gett and Stockton had already disappeared into 
the dining-room; and the clatter from that 
direction indicated that their estimate of time 
had been judicious. " I feel like a horrible 
slacker,” be said. Beatrice displayed no surprise. 

" Of course," she agreed, " naturally, you 
would." 

" Why so ? " 

" Because you're that kind of man," she said, 
enigmatically. " Well, shall we sit down ? " 

" You must be tired 1 " 

" Oh, yes—beautifully tired.’ She sighed in 
reminiscence, and Prescott's eyes flickered. He 
had only been the orchestra 1 "It's been such 
a good time, hasn't it ? " 

" For ms," he said. " It's been a life-saver." 
He looked down at lier, and half smiled. 

" I think," he went on, not very steadily, 
" that I'll take advantage of this last opportunity 

to tell you what all this has meant to me. I-" 

" But you've told me that already, Mr. Pres¬ 
cott," she interrupted, with sweet, earnestness. 
" And besides, it's been such a pleasure to me, 
too. Don't let's make it one-sided." 

" I couldn't possibly make it too emphatic— 
or repeat it too often. It was wonderful of you. 
Perfectly wonderful. Especially after every¬ 
thing had gone ro wrong with you this morning. 
And with j T our family away, and you here alone. 
I want you to know that I sha'n't ever foiget it 
—ever." 

She considered for a moment ; then burned 
her bridges. 

" Do you think / shall ? " 

" You won't remember it for the same reason, 
though;" 

" What - reason b that ? " 

He walked a step or two away from her ; 
turned back abruptly. 

“ How can I tell you ? " he demanded. " You'd 
think I’m dotty. Perhaps I am. I must be. 

I’d better go and help those-’’ 

" Mr. Prescott 1 " Her tone was of injury. 
" You haven't any right to leave me like that. 
You-" 

" Well—I haven't any right to go on, either." 
She didn't answer immediately. 

" For that matter, I hadn't any right to let 
you all stay, had I ? Isn't it all rather informal, 
anyhow ?" 


" Oh, I'm not worrying about that . I’ve 
plenty of explanation; I liaven’t any excuse . 
And I'd need to give you one because that's the 
sort of girl you are." He looked down at her 
again, and shut liis mouth tightly. " Let me 
tell you, anyway," he said, quietly. " It can’t 
do any harm now. We may never see each 
other again ; I think I'd sort of like to let* you 
know. You may not be offended; I'm not 
sure ; I hope not. I don't want yon to be 
offeuded ; 1 just want you to think of it as—as 
the biggest compliment I could pay you. But 
I don't want to go away without* letting you 
know I think you're utterly adorable." He 
blurted this out incontinently, and paused, 
expectant; but there was no answer; she was 
marvellously absorbed in the rug. 

" It isn't only the way you've taken us and 
treated us," he went on, " but it's everything 
else—I can't describe it—cnly you re—you're 
so nearly like the picture I'd made in my own 
mind long ago about the girl I thought I'd— 
like best, some time. I felt that when we find: 
came in. You've been such a good comrade to¬ 
day. You've been so thoughtful of us. You've 
been so—so sweet about it. And it hasn't been 
easy for you, either. I know you liad the 
deuce of a time ; and you wanted to be kind to 
a lot of home-sick men, and this was a pretty 
poor substitute." 

There was an instant’s silence; from the 
kitchen they could hear Stockton and Daggett 
bawling " Tipperary " at the top of their lungs. 

" I want to ask you a question," she said, still 
averted. " Are you sure you came because you 
were all lonely—was that the only reason ? " 

Prescott's forehead wrinkled slightly. 

" We were mighty lonely out there." 

“ Yes, but was that the only reason ? " She 
lifted her head. " You see," she said, " when 
you told me over the telephone that the men 
couldn't come, I was so hurt and chagrined 
that I was almost crying-please don't inter¬ 
rupt—and I heard you say—I could just barely 
hear it—to somebody else-" 

Prescott was crimson. 

" Oh, never mind that. 1-’’ 

" But I do mind it ! I heard you say— 
' Shut up, you fellows ! Listen f Here's a poor 
girl terribly upset because she had a crowd of 
troops coming to dinner to-day, and they've got 
the ’flu. She’s having hysterics. What do you 
say if we three go alone and try to cheer her up ? * 
And someone else said something I didn't catch, 
and then you said, ' Well, I don’t care a hang 
who she is ; it’s a shame not to give her a chance 
to have a party. Maybe it mil be a frost. 
Only I'm going anyhow. She's crying into the 
telephone.' And then there was another pause, 
and then you said, ' Can you do with three ? * 
Of course, 1 didn't know then that you were 
officers, but-" 

Prescott was almost apologetic in his' con¬ 
fusion. 

" Oh, v t c thought it wouldn't hurt anybody 
if wc-" 

She rose. She came to him. Prescott winced. 
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“ So what I think about you*" she said, “ 13 
that you're a gentleman* A real. real gentle¬ 
man, You didn't come just to have some fun ; 
you came because you thought there was some¬ 
body who'd he hurt if you didn't* You didn't 
know whether Fd be twenty or forty. You 
didn't care. You just came—to keep me from 
being disappointed. That long, long trip—just 
for that. And you've given me one of the 
happiest days-■” 

** They helped." He motioned towards the 
kitchen, 

"'But you made them come, I know* And 
then when you did come- f * 

" Well ? Jl 

<r Tlie best I can hope for," she said, “is 
that you'll really like to remember it. Because, 
that was what I wanted—that was what I 
wanted for the men who didn't come. Some¬ 
thing pleasant to look back on. That's the 
most I could have asked for." 

Prescott shivered* His eyes were very 
bright, 

,f Don't make any 
mistake about that* If 
it's been worthwhile for 
you- 


,r Worth while! 
Haven't I told you ? M 

" No 1 " 

" Y r es, I have. Time 
aild time again* You've 
made it a beautiful day 
for me*" 

Pretcott stepped back¬ 
wards, lf Don't talk like 
that ! Please I I tell 
you I can't stand it ! 1 
tell you Fve been pre¬ 
tending it's real l You've 
been so adorable—" 
Hjs voice dropped sud¬ 
den!^; ho surged for* 
warn. "Listen! It's 
Christmas. You 
shouldn't have made me 
goon. You said you 
understood. Now I can't 
help it. It's too late* 
You've got to know'. 
We may bo out of the 
Army and off for home 
any minute, I sha'n T t 
see you again before I go. 
Perhaps never, I wish 
I could take with me— 
the one memory I've 
missed. Could you let 
me have that—for 
Christmas ? It's 
only——He broke off 
there, and they stood, 
face to face, for perhaps 
a dozen tremulous 
seconds. Then Prescott, 


incredulous, put out his hand and found 
hers. 

" Write to me/ 1 she said, in a voire that was 
hardly audible, n Write to me, I wish you 

would. Toll me—everything* And- ,f 

" And—in the meantime ? " 

Beatrice, electrified by her own impulses* 
dazed by her own response, looked straight into 
his eyes* and knew the glory of the ages, 

" This ! " she faltered* " And—and not be¬ 
cause it’s Christmas* either l " And met his kiss 
midway and just in time. Footsteps were 
already sounding in the pantry. One long kiss 
— and that was all. 


M Corking day j " paid Daggett, springing from 
the lowest step to the snowy footpath, 

" Nice girl/' said Stockton. " Hope you had 
a pleasant visit, K. P + " 

' Fine I " said Prescott* absently. 

" Here’s the comer—let's take a look back 
and see——" 

ft There she is, sure enough 1 In the window." 

"Squad, 'ten—shun I 
Right hand — salute / 
Two! Right turn, 
matxk f 11 

In the empty house 
Beatrice* her hand 
pressed tight to her 
heart, was straining her 
ears for the last faint 
echoes of the whistled 
tune which, for the first 
time* had a sensible 
meaning for her. Me¬ 
chanically she put the 
words to it* The very 
last dim echo. Barely 
an echo, now — Ji Keep 
the home fires burning 1 *' 
Not lonely, in spite of 
the loneliness, Beatrice 
s mil ed. Srai] ed—liste ned 
—sighed* Touched her 
lips with a gentle fore- 
finger* Breathed out a 
sigh that was at once a 
prayer, a blessing, and a 
p®an of thanks for what 
the day had done to her* 
Suddenly darted to the 
table and snatched up 
the gloves that he had 
left, and crushed them to 
her breast. Cried a little 
—and stopped, lor he 
had said it wasn't 
womanly. 

And presently* with a 
grave smile on her lips 
and golden warmth in 
her heart* went upstairs 
with supreme com passion 
to minister to Jemima. 










The Great 

Indian Rope -Trick. 

PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
BY LIEUT. F. W. HOLMES. V.C., M.M. 


HE Indian rope-trick is the most 
famous and the most discussed 
of any juggling performance in 
the world. It consists in the 
performer throwing a rope into 
the air, where it stands rigid and 
erect, while a native boy climbs 
to the top and down again. 
Reports that such a trick is common among the 
natives of India have been spread and discussed 
over and over again ; but eye-witnesses have 
been few, and the general verdict of experts has 
been that such a performance, is impossible and 
is merely a myth which will not bear investiga¬ 
tion. The late Charles Bertram, the well-known 
conjurer, who made a tour through India, during 
which he not only performed before most of the 
Princes and Rajahs, but made a careful examina¬ 
tion of the tricks of the native jugglers, wrote an 
article in this magazine in which he remarked :— 

44 There is no such trick. During my tour I 
asked for that trick, and not a single soul did I 
find who could do that or who had ever seen it* 
I heard of men who had heard of others who had 
seen it, but I could get no direct evidence, and 
all that I could discover about it from the Indians 
themselves was voiced by one man, who said to 
me, in his curious English, 4 All in imagination, 
all in traveller tales. I*ve been all over India 
looking for tricks ; would I not have that if I 
could get it ? 4 44 

The subject recently came up for discussion 
in the columns of the Daily Mail , in which 
Mr. S. W. Clarke, editor of the Magic Circular , 
gave the views of the experts in the following 
words :— 

M For at least five hundred years the rope- 
trick has been an Indian fable. No Oriental 
performer who has visited Europe—and there 
have been, and are, plenty of them—has ever 
performed it. No conjurer who has visited India 
in quest of the trick has ever seen it. 

44 When our King went to India, as Prince of 
Wales, in 1902, that country was scoured to find 
a performer who could do it; Lord Lonsdale 


offered ten thousand pounds for a sight of it; 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Devant had for years a 
standing offer of a princely remuneration to any¬ 
one who would come and do the trick in London. 
Reward and salary are still unclaimed. 

44 Only a few weeks ago an eminent member 
of the medical profession, who has spent years 
in India, lectured on this and other traditional 
Indian tricks to the members of the Magic Circle. 
His verdict was 4 hallucination/ 44 

In reply to this letter Lieutenant F. W. Holmes, 
V.G., M.M., stated that he had not only seen the 
trick performed, but had taken a photograph of 
it. This unique photograph is the one which is 
reproduced on the next page—the first time it 
has been published. It will be seen at once that 
the 44 rope 44 is as stiffly erect as a pole. And 
Lieutenant Holmes's account of what occurred, 
which he has written for the readers of this 
magazine, is quite as extraordinary as any 
description of the trick that has ever been given. 
It is as follows :— 

44 One day in May, 1917, I was standing on the 
veranda of my bungalow at Kirkee, near Poona, 
in the company of several other officers, when an 
old man and his boy came up to us, over the open 
ground, to give us his performance. He had no 
pole—a thing which would have been impossible 
of concealment. He began by unwinding from 
about his waist a long rope, which he threw up¬ 
wards in the air, where it remained erect. The 
boy climbed to the top, where he balanced him¬ 
self, as seen in the photograph, which I took at 
that moment. He then descended, and the con¬ 
jurer, holding the pole with one hand, tapped it 
gently with the other, when it collapsed into rope- 
like flexibility, and he coiled it round his waist, 
as before. I offer no explanation. I simjly 
relate what took place before our eyes/' 

The following letter to Lieutenant Holmes 
provides a most interesting confirmation of the 
truth of his story. It was written by Mr. F. G. 
Smith, Blockley :— 

44 I should like to corroborate the statement 
made by you ^pja^ letter to the Daily Mail 
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as to the authenticity of this trick, I was one 
of a Large audience who witnessed the performance 
of it by a native conjurer in Benares in the 
summer of 1S96, and again at Delhi in the 
following year. The friend who was with me 
at the latter place remarked at the time that the 


fact that the trick was exactly as described by 
you, I am unable to offer any suggestion as the 
' cause/ hypnotic or otherwise, but that which 
one has actually seen cannot possibly be an 
* hallucination/ Ji 

" I shall be interested ,** adds Lieutenant 





PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GREAT INDIAN ROPE-TRICK- 

THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE ROPE STANDING ERECT, LIKE A POLE, THOUGH 
IT HAD JUST HEEN UNCOILED FROM THE CONJURER^ WAIST* 


performer was the one whom we had seen at 
Benares the previous year* I understand that 
you saw it performed in India in 1917- and it 
occurred to me tliat you may be interested to 
know that I also saw' it tn 1897, Beyond the 

gilizeti by CtOOqIc- 

? * O 


Holmes* to see whether my description and 
the photograph will enable experts to arrive at 
some new* theory on this long-debated question/* 
We are very interested, too ; and so, we think, 
will be our readers. 

Original from 
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By KEBLE HOWARD 
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ranra |M case yuu are afraid that 
■BLj] Romance withdrew to the cup- 

K Jf}' ?f board on the day the Armistice 
f Jg Li was signed, I will ask you to 

D Xi reac * f°U owin £ story, It^ 
! tells of two Lonely People who 
fife SBsS I came together through their 
Love of Music and an Advertise¬ 
ment in a Newspaper. Together with an 
Obstacle that crossed their path, and how it 
was overcome. 

The first of these people was a girl who had 
designed—as so many gifted and ambitious 
girls design—to take the world by storm as a 
professional pianist, Her name was Clara 
Mooney, and her parents, who still lived in 
Ireland, had never acquired the knack of amass¬ 
ing money. True, they had given Clara a year 
at the Royal College, and they had bought her 
an upright grand. Exhausted by these efforts, 
they had rested for three years, in anticipation 
of the fortune that was bound to overwhelm 
one so clever and beautiful. 

The worst of it was that a good many other 
parents, short-sighted and selfish, had presented 
the world with daughters who w-ere almost as 
beautiful as Clara and could play the piano 
quite as well. Piano-playing, like singing or 
acting or writing, is not a unique art. Almost 
everybody can do these things a little, and 
they do + If Clara could have played the piano 
with her nose or her toes she would have stood 
out of the nick. But they do not teach such 
highly specialized business at the Royal College. 

So Clara, after giving one concert which 
nobody attended but her agent, who was paid 
to do so. a few critics, also paid to do so, and 
a few friends from the College, who applauded 
like mad whilst they mentally ticked oil another 
possible rival, fell back on striving to impart to 
others the technique which had proved all but 
useless to herself. 

But these pupils would not come to her ; 


had to go to them. The pupils had the best ol 
the arrangement : they saved time’, s lu ic-leather, 
and bus-fares ; Clara expended them. She also 
had to buy a glove or two, a hat or two, a skirt 
or two, a blouse or two, an umbrella, and a 
little food. And the only tune that the upright 
grand could play without the aid of Clara was 
this : " Well, what about me ? ** 

It is not a very gay tune. If you have ever 
been poor—which, I hope, is an absurd sugges¬ 
tion—you may have possessed a trinket, or a 
picture, or a fur coat capable of playing that 
tunc just as correctly as Clara s piano. It is 
a tune of wltich the dominant note is issued 
from the Bank of England, 

However, let us not labour the point. Clara 
had at last derided to sell the upright grand. 
Into her feelings on the subject I need not 
enter. You know very well that she loved her 
piano, and 1 can assure you that, for all her 
slender means, she would never have parted 
with it if she could have taken it with her to 
the home of Mrs. Gillingtou. But Mrs. Gilling- 
ton had an excellent piano of her avm ; she did 
not expect or wish her governess to bring her 
ovnx piano. That w T as w T hy Clara, on deciding 
that she must either starve or take a resident 
post, had also made up her mind that she must 
part with the upright grand. To warehouse it 
would have been extravagant; to send it to 
Ireland would have been characteristic of the 
Mooney family, and Clara had learnt to see the 
funny side of that. The sensible course, there¬ 
fore, was to sell the piano. If her luck eveT 
changed, perhaps she would be able to buy 
another. It would never be the same to her, 
but still- 

That is all the sad part of the story. The 
subsequent movements will be very cheerful and 
lively. (I know as much of the world as Clara 
was beginning to learn.) 


IL 

she It was Clara’s habit, when she travelled by Tube, 
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to buy a penny paper. Good and beautiful 
girls will understand. A library-book would 
have served the same purpose, but you cannot 
expect to come across the Main Chance in a 
library*book. And Clara was always looking 
for the Main Chance, which sometimes lurks in 
the advertisement columns. 

On a certain morning she had read all the 
** Wanteds " without discovering that anybody 
wanted her more badly per annum than Mrs, 
GiHingtm. She next reassured herself that 
plenty of alert dealers were willing to buy 
pianos. Finally* such an embarrassment is 
beauty to a lonely girl in the Tube, she turned 


illustrated it. The apartment of the music* 
loving soldier did not take very long to draw* 
but she used up three stations over his eyes* 
nose, and chin. 

How should one proceed ? (She is now sitting 
beside a lank, stringy-haired child* with finger* 
like the legs of a crab.) Obviously she could 
not write to the soldier. That would never do. 
But could she write to Box Z 452 ? A box, 
after all, is not a man, A box is an inanimate 
thing, quite innocent of Sam Browne belts, 
A box has neither eyes nor nose ; only a mouth, 
and that of unattractive shape. One might, 
just possibly, address a discreet line to a box. 

One would think it 
over, . . . 

In the end—not 
to keep yon in 
suspense-—one did 
write. One said that 
one had a piano for 
which one required 
house-room for a 
limited period. One 
would be willing to 
pay {she had writ¬ 
ten " share/' but 
that sounded much 
too intimate) half 
the cost of removal. 
But one must have 
references. 

Honestly, it did 
not occur to Clara 
that the advertiser 
would want to see 
the piano before he 
planked down half 
the removal money- - 
thus further embar¬ 
rassing his poor self. 
Judge, then* of her 
utter dismay, two 
afternoons later, 
when the charwoman 
who had taken the 
place of the pecuni¬ 
arily unembarrassed 
servant-maid flung 
open the door of her 
little sitting - room 
and announced, 



to the Agony Column. And there, halfway 
down, she found some tiling that lightened her 
eyes and parted her Lips and quickened her 
breath. {Ail this palpitating interest wns a 
little liard on the susceptible and recently 
demobilized young clerks, but Clara had suddenly 
forgotten all about tliem.) 

This is what she had found : — 


S OLDIER* music-lover* invalided France, pecuni¬ 
arily embarrassed* offers warehousing and affec¬ 
tionate regard lonely, neglected piano.—Box Z 4 S 2 * 
That was what Clara had found, and it lasted 
her from Regent's Park to Notting Hill Gate, 
She analyzed It* parked it. and, incidentally* 
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huskily; 44 Gcn'le- 

mun ter see yew, miss " I 

He walked straight in. One moment she 
was quite alone ; the next the room was entirely 
filled by tallness and brownness and deep 
diapasons. That was what the war had brought 
to Clara, 

44 Miss Mooney ? ,p said the gentleman* 

Clara bowed. She did not ask him to be 
seated,* Her manner, in point of fact* was 
extraordinarily distant. He might have boon 
an ancient and persistent enemy, 

" My name is Buckingham, You were good 
enough to answer my advertisement about a 
phuvo. 
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" Oh, yes," said Clara. 

" I was quite serious, Miss Mooney. I am 
passionately fond of music, and I live in some 
rather dreary rooms down Chelsea way. I need 
hardly describe to you the kind ot piano that 
my landlady, Mrs. Try, has to offer. They have 
both had a hard life of it, poor things, but 
Mrs. Try is young and skittish compared with 
her piano. Is that the piano for which you 
wish to find a good home ? " 

" Yes," said Clara. " Would you like to test 
it ? " 

" Wouldn’t that be bad manners ? I can see 
it’s a very fine one." 

But Clara wanted to know how he played, so 
she opened the lid, and Captain Buckingham 
sat down. In two seconds she knew that he 
had a delightful touch ; in two minutes, the 
artist in her had swept aside the conventional 
young woman from Galway. 

" How on earth," she asked, " did you manage 
to keep up your playing in France ? " 

" Oh, canteens and things. There was gener¬ 
ally a piano of sorts. With an instrument like 
this at hand, life would be robbed of half its 
terrors." 

" You really like it ? " 

" Enormously. The tone is so delicate." 

" My parents gave it me." 

" Really ? What a shame that you should 
have to part with it—even temporarily. I know 
how you must feel about it." 

" That can’t be helped. I’m going into a 
family as governess." 

" I see." His face expressed all the sympathy 
he must not utter. " Well, if you’ll entrust the 
piano to my keeping, I promise you to treat it 
as carefully as you would yourself. You asked 
for references, by the way. Here they are." 
And he laid two addresses on the table. 

" Oh, I-" protested Clara, flushing. 

" My dear Miss Mooney, you were perfectly 
right. I might be a piano-thief I I might be 
anything 1 When you’ve taken up the references, 
just drop me a line, and I’ll send for the piano." 

" You must let me pay half the carriage. I’d 
like to pay it all, only-" 

" Oh, I’ve thought of a good way out of that 
difficulty. Let me pay for the first journey, and 
then, if you like, you shall pay for the return." 

" Would that be quite fair ? " 

" No, because I’m getting a jolly good piano 
for next to nothing. To tell you the truth, I 
feel beastly mean in robbing you of it." 

" I shall be most grateful to you for taking 
care of it." 

" But how will you know that I am taking 
care of it ? " 

" I must trust you." 

" I would rather you didn't trust me too far. 
Miss Mooney." 

" Why ? " Clara, genuinely surprised, opened 
her beautiful eyes to a rather dangerous extent. 

" Well, I'm rather an erratic chap. I honestly 
think you ought to keep an eye on your piano." 

" I don’t see how I could very well do that." 

" If you insisted on it, I could be out." 


" I didn’t mean that. At least, not exactly. 
I meant that—well, a governess is a governess." 

" Oh, I know all about governesses." 

" Indeed ? " 

" One of my sisters was a governess for a time. 
She used to get afternoons to herself, and that 
was in the days of slavery." 

" I don’t think you quite understand what 
you’re proposing, Captain Buckingham." 

" But I do, believe me. Mrs. Try is the 
living embodiment of propriety. If I happen 
to be at home when you come to test the piano, 
you couldn't have a stricter chaperon. She'll 
probably sit in the room with us the whole time. 
Come, now ! You can’t want to cut yourself 
off entirely from this lovely instrument ? ’’ 

" N—no," admitted Clara ; " not entirely." 

" Very well, then. I’ll explain the situation 
to Mrs. Try, and all will be well. By the way. 
suppose anything goes wrong with the piano in 
the meantime ? Oughtn’t I to have youi 
address ? ’’ 

" How d'you mean—goes wrong with it ? " 

" I don’t know, but something might. 
Mightn’t it ? " 

" Pianos don't usually get influenza or ap¬ 
pendicitis." And Clara was actually smiling at 
her little joke. 

" Well, then, suppose something went w T rong 
with me ? Mrs. Try might want to communicate 
with you about the piano." 

" I see. Yes, I think Mrs. Try should have 
the address. I’ll write it down for you." 

" Good. There's just one other point to 
settle." 

" This matter is more complicated than I 
expected." 

" Life is rather like that." 

" I don’t wish to seem inhospitable, but I’m 
afraid I haven’t time to discuss life just at the 
moment." 

" No. Stupid of me ! This is the last point 
—the very last. When will you pay your first 
visit of inspection ? " 

" Need we settle that at once ? " 

" I think it might be better. You're sure to 
be worrying until you know how the piano has 
stood the journey." 

" Oh, just a line from you-" 

" I may write you, then ? " 

" There could be no harm in that once." 

" Good. Directly she's housed. I’ll send you 
a line to say if she's all right. I think and hope 
she will be, but if, by any chance, she’s not, then 
you'll pop down to Chelsea and we—that is to 
say, you, and Mrs. Try, and possibly myself — 
can go thoroughly into the matter. Good 
afternoon, Miss Mooney, and a thousand 
thanks ! '* 

III. 

Captain Buckingham had not exaggerated 
when he told Clara that both Mrs. Try and her 
piano had had a hard life of it. But the ravages 
of time had affected them differently. The 
piano, ior example, had become " thin " ; 
Mrs. Try suffered in the opposite direction. 
The piano, once resplendent with pleated silk, 
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had now faded in colour ; not so Mrs. Try. 
The pedals of both were impaired, but whilst 
the piano refused to speak softly, press the left 
pedal as persuasively as you might, Mrs* Try 
rarely raised her asthmatic voice above a 
whisper. 

In one respect, however, they were exactly 
alike ; they shared the basement-kitchen 
between them* 

To this apartment, immediately on his return 
from the interview with Clara, descended Captain 
Buckingham* He was a thoughtful young man, 
and never troubled his landlady to mount the 
stairs if the effort could be avoided. 

He found her making a little dripping-toast 
for her tea, Janie, the small servant, was out* 
The house was unbearable to her unless it also 
contained Captain Buckingham. 

The soldier tactfully informed Mrs. Try that 
he had secured the loan of a piano. He drew a 
pathetic picture of Miss Mooney's circumstances, 
touched neatly on her love for the parental gift* 
and thus very gradually led to the possibility of 
an occasional visit* 

Mrs. Try, apparently paying more attention 
to the toast than to her lodger, had been waiting 
for that. She knew young men, did Mrs. Try. 
Young women also were an open book to her. 
Fully aware of her insignificant position in the 
general arrangement of the universe* she w T as 
none the less determined that her roof--the 
most respectable roof in Chelsea, for all that 
the landlord couldn't hardly never be brought 
to do hts duty by it—should never shelter 
anything even remotely resembling 4,1 goings-on*" 

Sitting back in her chair, the halbtoasted 
piece of bread at the end of the fork giving 


emphasis to the earnest if whispered ejaculations, 
she told the Captain what she thought of him. 

"Never!' 1 gasped Mrs* Try, "Never in my 
'ouse till I'm carried out of it l An' you on the 
second floor an' all 1 I wonder at you to suggest 
such a thing, Captiug \ A'most gives me the 
palpitations ! I did think you was a gentleman, 
let some officers be what they may I Dear, dear l 
There goes me toast I " 

Captain Buckingham rescued the toast from 
the carpet, and pressed it, apologetically, against 
the prongs. 

Very well, Mrs. Try," he replied, meekly, 
" I will tell Miss Mooney that I can't, after all, 
have the piano. It's a great disappointment 
to me, but you know best. Let me hold that 
to the fire for you." 

" I never said as you couldn't 'ave the 
planner," expostulated the landlady, " 'Ave it 
an 1 welcome. But wot I say is as I can't 'ave 
no young women coming 'ere an’ making my 
'ouse a go-between* If you chooses to meet 
'er in the Park, or the Nashing Gall'ry, that's 
not my affair. But I won't 'ave er "ere, an’ 
that's straight l , . . Turn it round I You'll 
burn it else 1 '* 

" My dear Mrs, Try, why should I wish to 
meet this lady in the Park, or the National 
Gallery, or anywhere else ? What is she to 
me ? A stranger 1 The only thing w t c fiave in 
common is our love of music." 

*' Orlright* Take 'er to 'ear a band." 

" But she may not care for bands—any more 
than she carts for me* It's her piano she wants 
to see—just once in a w^ay. If you choose, you 
are at liberty to remain in my room all the time 
she's here. Can I say more than that ? " 
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ft You know very well, Capting, a* them stairs 
is death to me 1 ' J 

M Then let Janie remain in the room/* 

M Wot ? Janie ? A little slut like 'er ? 
Siltin' in my second-best parlour like a lady ? 

I may be a bit wheezy* Capting, but I'm not 
mad yet I janie I A fine tiling 1 '* 

" This is nice and brown, Mrs. Try. Let me 
toast you another slice. * . . I suppose it hasn't 
occurred to you that a piano is a chaperon in 
itself ? ,# 

" A planner ? 'Ow can that he ? Gettin J 
light-'eaded, ain't yer ? J1 

" Not at alL A piano will not play by itself. 
It monopolizes the entire attention of at least 
one person* So long, therefore, as the piano h 
going you will know that either Miss Mooney , 
or myself is fully occupied/* 

M I couldn't 'ear it down 'ere/' 

“ Possibly not ; but suppose Janie sat on the 
stairs ? ,p 

That's making a spy of the child.” 

M Not at all. Just tell her she may go and 
listen to the music if she runs down again as 
soon as it stops. Come, Mrs. Try ! That ought 
to convince you of my honourable intentions." 

Mrs. Try reflected. She had no wish to part 
with a good lodger, and no landlady could wish 
for a better lodger than the Captain. With the 
piano constantly going, and Janie on the stairs, 
the unimpeachable respectability of her house 
would surely be maintained. 

** Well," she conceded at last, " I still ‘ave me 
doubts, but I'll give it a trial. You can tell 
the young woman to send the planner." 

" And, anyway," observed the Captain, care¬ 
lessly, " she may be too busy to call." 

Like a wise tactician, he clinched the bargain 
by eating a slice of dripping-toast with Mrs. 
Try. When Janie returned, and found the hero 
taking his tea in the kitchen, she could have 
cried with mortification to 
tlunk that she had been 
wasting these precious mi¬ 
nutes with the snub-nosed 
maid from Mrs. Farthing's 
up the road. 

IV. 

The piano duly arrived 
and was carried up to the 
second floor. The Captain 
had it tuned, and three days 
later wrote as follows to 
Clara :— * 

"My dear Miss 
Mooney,— 

not be 
fear there 
little bit 
beautiful 


speak frankly* I am rather worried about it, 
and should be greatly obliged if you could look 
in one afternoon and test it for yourself. Just 
send me a card and I will be in. So will Mrs. 
Try. 

" Yours sincerely, 

,J David Buckingham/* 
Clara replied in a stiff little note. She could 
not imagine what was the matter with the piano, 
and it was difficult to get time off in her new 
post, but she felt anxious about the instrument 
and would call on the following Thursday at 
three p.m. precisely. F + S.—It was not in the 
least necessary for Captain Buckingham to 
remain at home. Having tried the piano* she 
could write to him on the subject. 

As it happened* however. Captain Buckingham 
had no engagement for that afternoon. He 
introduced Clara to Mrs. Try* who came up 
the kitchen stairs for the purpose, and inspected 
the young woman very thoroughly indeed 


*' Pray do 
alarmed, but I 
is something a 
wrong with your 


piano, It may be only my 
fancy, but the lone does not 
aeem quite the tiling. I 
don't know whether pianos 
have moods, but this one 
strikes me as passing through 
a fit of depression. To 


'THE PAIR EMERGED IN TEARS* 
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beneath the fanlight. It went against Clara 
that she was beautiful, but went for her that 
she was a lady. On balance, she was allowed 
to ascend to the second floor, but Janie followed 
at the interval of ten seconds, and sat on the 
top stair of the second flight with her head 
against the wall. 

Miss Mooney went straight to the piano and 
began to play. She played for three minutes, 
and pronounced the piano perfect. Captain 
Buckingham, surprised yet relieved, played for 
five minutes. The pair then emerged, to find 
Janie in tears and Mrs. Try greatly mollified. 
The landlady fully approved the brevity of the 
visit, and noted, with peculiar satisfaction, that 
Miss Mooney was in a hurry and never once 
looked at Captain Buckingham. Ah, me ! If 
the back of the Captain's head could have 
spoken I It knew more than the owner. It 
knew, for instance, where those lovely eyes had 
rested whilst he was playing ! 

The ice once nicely broken, the second visit, 
that day week, was not so difficult to contrive. 
True, it lasted but a quarter of an hour, ana 
Janie watered the stairs with her tears as 
faithfully as ever, but the third visit terminated 
with tea in the kitchen ! Thawed by dripping- 
toast in tremendous quantities, Mrs. Try was 
further softened by Clara's offer to coax music 
from the faded piano in the corner. And this— 
when the Captain had removed a work-basket 
and a string of onions from the lid—she carried 
out in the most winning manner imaginable. 

V. 

As Winter yielded to the pretty insinuations of 
Spring, Mrs. Try's asthma became much better. 
Thus, when her friend, Mrs. Fartliing, suggested 
a visit to the neighbouring music-hall—a 
malinbe, of course—Mrs. Try was inclined to 
think she might manage it if they took the 
short walk very slowly. 

" Only," she made it a condition, " not on a 
Thursday." 

" We'll go next Saturday." arranged Mrs. 
Farthing. " But why so specially not a Thurs¬ 
day, ray dear ? " 

" Privit reasings," replied Mrs. Try. 

" Oh," retorted Mrs. Farthing, " you needn't 
be so secreting, love. I'm shore. All the street 
knows as that's the day the nice-looking young 
lady comes to see the Capting." 

M Then all the street knows what's a lie ! " 
struck in Mrs. Try. " If that Janie's bin 
gossiping, which, I can see in a flash she 'as. Ill 
give her a good box on the ear and send 'er 
about 'er business ! That I will I The young 
lady as comes 'ere is a young lady, and she 
don't come to see the Capting at all, but her 
pianner f Oh, you may grin silly-like, Alice 
Farthing, but L know 'ow to keep my place 
respectable as well as anyone and better than 
some 1 And I don't think, thanking you 
kindly, as I cares to go to music-halls with 
folks as can't mind their own business ! " 

It took seven slices of dripping-toast to coax 
her round, to say nothing of many assurances 

□iniiizefj bv v iOOQ (2 


to the effect that nobody was better respected 
in all Chelsea—or all London, for that matter— 
than what Mrs. Try was. And they all knew 
that Janie always sat on the top stair of the 
second flight, and that the music never stopped, 
not for an instant. 

Mrs. Try was ruffled, distinctly ruffled, but 
the notion of a little jaunt had seized on hei 
imagination, and she always had been one for 
a good laugh at anything quite refined. So the 
following Saturday afternoon saw the two old 
things, caped and bonneted, setting off at a 
snail's pace, but with quickened pulses, for the 
music-hall. 

Being early, they got good seats in the pit,, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the second turn, which 
was a lady who could sing like a man. Dear 
little dogs followed, and then a very nimble old 
gentleman lay on his back and played a tune on 
some bells with his toes. Really, Mbs. Try 
and Mrs. Farthing both agreed, it was wonderful 
what a lot one could learn for a sliilling 1 

The ninth item was a sketch, and Mrs. Try 
was thankful it came near the end of the pro¬ 
gramme, because she couldn't possibly enjoy 
anything after that. The scene was an ordinary 
sitting-room, just as it might have been her own 
second-floor front, and the most conspicuous 
piece of furniture was a piano. Mrs. Farthing 
and Mrs. Try admired the room, but decided, 
as experts, that you couldn't never keep it swep' 
and dusted with only one maid. 

An officer in khaki entered and rang the bell. 
A small girl—just as it might have been Janie, 
or Mrs. Farthing's snub-nosed help—answered 
the summons, and was informed by the officer 
that he wished to see the landlady. Mrs. 
Farthing and Mrs. Try sat up. Let this woman 
beware how she comported herself. Curates 
might be fair game for a bit of fun on the stage, 
but landladies had their trials in this life, and 
must be respected according. 

Both breathed a sigh of relief when the lady 
entered. The writer of the sketch had been 
merciful to their craft. No caricature here. 
The person looked and spoke like a perfect lady. 
She might be a bit on the severe side, but that 
was all to her credit. Let them as never tries 
letting lodgings see what happened when you 
were too easy-going. This woman knew her 
business. 

The officer, it was evident, was trying to 
" lead her up the garden." He began by 
flattering. Anybody knew what that meant. 
He praised the rooms and the cooking. Said 
he'd never been so comfortable since he lived at 
home with his mother. Clearly, he was after 
something, the saucy rogue! Mrs. Farthing 
had her mouth wide open, and Mrs. Try, though 
breathless, quite forgot about her asthma. 

And then, if you please, *it all came out with 
a rush. He had a young lady, this officer, and 
he wanted this young lady to come to tea with 
him at his rooms once a week. Mrs. Farthing 
glanced sideways at Mrs. Try, but Mrs. Try had 
forgotten all about Mrs. Farthing. 

The landlady ^gi|t Jiijjp foot down. That sort 
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THE CAPTAIN'S FREE ARM WAS ROUND MISS MOONEY, AND MISS MOONEY'S FREE ARM 

WAS ROUND T1IE CAPTAIN t ** 


of tiling wasn't allowed in her house. Innocent 
it might be p and no doubt was, but folks twisted 
things in such a way you couldn't be too strict. 
She was sorry, but the officer must meet the 
young woman elsewhere. 

He had another shot, though, in his locker. 
What if they played the piano all the time ? 
Mrs, Farthing giggled at this, and several people 
in the pit hushed at her. The story was too 
engrossing for laughter. 

The landlady wavered* Whilst she was 
wavering, the small servant actually showed in 
the young lady* She was quite nicely dressed 
—nothing what you might call fussy—no paint 
or fal-lals or funny hair. She bowed to the 
landlady, shook hands with the officer, and then 
went straight to the piano and began to play. 
Here was a situation I The landlady couldn't 
very well turn her out, neck and crop. That 
would have caused a scene, and a scene would 
damage the house as much as anything. So, 
Pro-Urn. t she accepted the officer's suggestion* 
So long as the piano was kept going* 

The two were left alone. The officer then 
acted very strangely. He went into the next 
room, and returned with a surprising piece of 

Digiliz&tf by v«009l6 


furniture* It looked like a small harmonium, 
and yet different 1 

All this time the girl went on playing* The 
house was intensely interested in the officer s 
movements. What in the world was that queer 
tiling, and what was he going to do with it ? 

What he did was done in a flash. At a given 
word the girl jumped up from the piano, the 
queer contrivance took her place* and the piano 
went on playing all by itself f 

The house roared* Mrs, Farthing roared. 
But Mrs* Try did not roar. She shivered. 
This story would be all over Chelsea by to* 
morrow morning, Alice Farthing, the deceitful 
cat, must have heard tell of the sketch, and that 
was why she had been so anxious to give her 
friend this little treat I Well, she should see t 
And Chelsea should see 1 Mrs. Try was not one 
to be so easily mocked \ 

The sketch proceeded. There were compli¬ 
cations, of course, but Mrs. Try did not heed 
them* *She was thinking out the next move on 
her own particular board. 

VI, 

Mrs. Try bided her time, A woman who can 
bide her time ^ always dangerous, and Mrs, 
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Try had suddenly become exceedingly dangerous. 
The very, first time the Captain went out she 
made a thorough search of his rooms, yet could 
discover no piece of mechanism at all similar to 
the thing she had seen on the stage. No matter. 
The Army might; be clever, but they didn't 
possess all the brains in the world ! 

Thursday afternoon came round, and with it 
Miss Mooney, tripping lightly up the stairs as 
though she was not there merely on sufferance. 
The piano at once started, and "Janie made for 
her post of ecstatic misery. 

“ You come back 1 " commanded Mrs. Try. 
*' And don't you dare leave this kitchen till I 
come down ! I've had enough of your chitting- 
chatting tongue ! " 

Up the landlady toiled, felt-footed, to the 
second floor. Not a word from the sitting-room. 
Just the piano, steadily and faithfully playing. 

Mrs. Try stood immediately outside the door. 
Her heart was going like two clocks, but little 
she cared for that. Her usually rubicund face 
was pale and determined. 

Whumph ! Open went the door, and the land¬ 
lady was in the room 1 

The sight that met her gaze was far more 
astounding than any mechanical piano-player. 

In fact, there was no mechanical piano-player. 
On the contrary, the Captain and Miss Mooney 
were both playing the piano I 

But in a strange way. They were sitting on 
one chair. The Captain was playing the bass 


notes with his left hand, whilst Miss Mooney 
trilled out the treble notes with her right. The 
Captain's free arm was round Miss Mooney, and 
Miss Mooney's free arm was round the Captain 1 

" Captain Buckingham / " gasped Mrs. Try. 

But they took no notice—just went on playing* 
And then it was that Mrs. Try saw something 
else that astonished her. The Captain had a 
label pinned to his back. It was long and 
narrow in shape, and had printing and writing 
on it. The appearance of it was vaguely familiar 
to Mrs. Try. 

She drew nearer, and nearer yet. The players 
never turned, or stopped the music for a second. 
Mrs. Try stooped down and examined the paper. 

No wonder it had seemed familiar 1 A similar 
form was stitched up in a safe part of the land- 
lady’s own clothing. 

It was a Marriage Certificate. 

Later, much later, when the landlady's emo¬ 
tions were dying down, she made her confession 
to the Captain. 

“ I shouldn't never have taken such a liberty, 
sir, but for a sketch I saw at the music-'all last 
week. Only there they had a pianner-player.” 

44 1 know," said Captain Buckingham. 44 But 
we couldn't afford a piano-player." 

" Then you've seen the sketch, Capting ? 99 

44 Yes, Mrs. Try, I've seen it. As a matter of 
fact, for needs must when Love drives, I wrote 
it." 


ACROSTICS. 


With Acrostic No. 61, printed below, our eleventh 
series of six acrostics begins. Prizes to the value of twelve 
guineas will be awarded to the most successful solvers. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 61. 

Changing seasons mark the year: 

Ice and snow will disappear. 

Warmer days will soon do here. 

1. Goods for selling—are inside. 

2. Naughtiness personified. 

3. Coloured gentleman is spied. 

4. Tail from tail must pass away. 

6. Never odd, at close of day. 

6. On the finger let it stay. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 62. 

April the First! beware, beware. 

While cautions folk suspect a snare. 

These guileless victims meet their fate. 

Their sorrows none commiserate. 

1. Of monarch named “ the great ’* we view 
One half ; or less than half will do. 

2. At rapid pace the music goes ; 

The reet within the answer shows. 

3. Roll on, one letter drop, and see 
An ancient Duke of Normandy. 

4. The leading letter, which yon will. 

As M. for Mary, P. for Phil. 

6b A maid ; one letter add, and she 

In the result herself may see. . 

PAX. 

5 ^ O 


Answers to Acrostics 61 and 62 should he addressed ts 
the Acrostic Editor , The Strand Magazine, Southampton » 
Street , Strand, London , W.C. 2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on April 10/A. 

The solution to each acrostic must be on a separate piets 
of paper ; a second answer may be sent to any or every 
light , and should be written at the side of the first one ; at 
the foot of each solution every solver should write his pseudonym 
and nothing else. This pseudonym should be limited to one 
word. 


1. 

Answer to No. 60. 

E n n u 

I 

2. 

N 

ott i 

N 

3. 

0 

or egn 

M 

4. 

c 

e 11 

E 

6. 

H 

e r sh a 

M 

6. 

A 

bedneg 

0 

7. 

R 

e d c a 

R 

8. 

D 

e w 

I 

9. 

E 

n n 

A 

10. 

N 

a h u 

M 


Notes. —Light 2. Notting Hill; not tin. 3. The 
shares of the Ooregum gold mine. 4. In France. French. 
cette, this. 6. Walton and Hersham; Izaak Walton ; 
Isaac means “ Laughter ” ; her sham. 6. Azariah. 7. 
In the North Riding of Yorkshire ; a red car; white 
hones, waves. 8. Saint David, or Dewi. March 1st, St. 
David’s Day. 9. The rape of Proserpine. 10. Nahum 
Tate. Louis XIV., VEtat , e'est mot. 

The answer to the third light of No. 66 has come out 
somewhat indistinctly: it should be “ Fif," part of the 
word M fifth ” 
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HOW TO WIN 
AT BRIDGE. 
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R. F. FOSTER, 

Author of “ Advanced Auction Flnd^e" etc. 


I.—Common Faults at Auction. 


Original Declaration. 

03T of the average player's losses 
at auction may be traced to 
faulty calling, and these faults 
may be roughly divided into 
two classes: faults in the 
original declaration, and faults 
in those that follow it. The 
first are known as free bids ; the others are 
largely forced. 

‘ In the free bids, those made by the dealer, or 
by the second hand if the dealer passes, we find 
two large sources of error ; showing only one 
thing instead of two, and forgetting that the 
initial declaration is seldom final. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of suit calls. 

Trumps are Bid For; Not Made. 

A common fault with the average player is that 
he thinks of nothing beyond having the suit he 
names as the trump. He forgets that his declara¬ 
tion does not make the trump. That is settled 
by the three others at the table, after the dealer 
has expressed his opinion. They have just as 
much to say about it as he has, and they 
may accept or reject his proposition. The hand 
may eventually be played, not only with another 
suit for trump, but by the opponents. 

If the first call were final, and the suit named 
were sure to be the trump, almost every suit call 
we see at auction would be safe, if not technically 
correct. Even if the only object were to show 
the partner the suit one would prefer for the 
trump, the call having no other significance, the 
majority of the declarations we see would be 
beyond criticism. 

Two Objects in Calling. 

But there should be a secondary object in all 
free bids, which is to inform the partner where he 


may expect to find some assistance for a better 
contract, if he has such in view, or where he can 
depend on the dealer for some sure tricks, in case 
the opponents get the declaration. 

Any player who makes an original call that 
does not convey this double information is 
wasting an opportunity. He is like a man who 
has to send two telegrams when one should have 
been enough. It is hardly necessary to say that 
hearts or spades are not usually called with less 
than five in suit, because they are desirable as 
trumps ; but clubs or diamonds may be called 
with only three or four in suit, as they are chiefly 
useful as supports for better contracts. 

But in order to cover the double object of an 
original call, the suit named must be headed by 
at least two sure tricks; or one in the suit itself 
and one in a supporting suit. This requires the 
caller to hold one or other of the following 
combinations, or better, at the head of his suit :— 
A. K. A, Q. J. K. Q. J. 

If there is only one sure trick at the head of 
the suit called, there should also be one probable, 
and at least one sure, trick in the supporting suit. 
Five spades to the ace, queen, and the ace of 
diamonds is a good original call, but without the 
diamond trick it is not, even with six spades, 
because the element of defence, the secondary 
object of all free bids, is not there. Such suits 
should be announced on the second round 
bids, not on the first. Then the partner wil, 
understand that they are useful only if trump 
the conventional two sure tricks for support c * 
defence not being present. 

Misleading the Partner. 

Faulty original calls may lead the partner int 
serious lqsses if he depends on the dealer's ham 
for tricks w r hich the dealer cannot win. TaV* 
this hand Qri 
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Hearts —Acr, king, queen, 8, 4, 2. 
Clubs—6, 5. 

Diamonds—Ace, queen. 

Spades—10, 8, 6. 


Hearts—9, 6, 3. 
Clubs—Ace, 9. 
Diamonds—King, 9, 
8 , 6 , 5. 

Spades—9, 7, 3. 


# Hearts—7, 5. 

Clubs—King, knave, 8, 4, 3, 2. 
Diamonds—7, 4, 2. 

Spades—Queen, 4. 


Hearts—Knave, ia 
Clubs—Queen, 10, 7. 
Diamonds—Knave, 

10, 3. 

Spades—Ace, king, 

knave, 5, 2. 


B 


Z dealt and called clubs. Leave him with this 
contract, and he makes the odd trick easily,, per¬ 
haps two by cards. But the three others at the 
table have something to say. A called the spades 
and Y the hearts, finally going to four. He 
counts his six trumps as good for six tricks ; ace 
of diamonds, seven ; and his partner’s two clubs, 
nine. He is willing to be one down rather than 
let A and B score three spades, and perhaps game. 

A could have made three spades, but no more. 
All Y can make at hearts i» two odd, as B led a 
spade and A a trump, to disarm dummy. Give 
Z the two sure tricks in clubs that he should have 
held to justify his call in that suit, and not only 
are Y's calculations sound, but B would never 
have assisted the spades, and a call of three 
hearts would have got the contract. Let Z 
reserve the clubs for a secondary bid, to deny the 
hearts, and Y will not count on him for any sure 
tricks. 

A faulty initial call with a long but defenceless 
suit may lead the partner into what he considers 
a safe double. Take this case :— 


Hearts—10, 9, 5, 2. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, knave. 
Diamonds—Ace, queen, 5. 
Spades—King, 6, 2. 


Hearts—Ace, queen, 
6 

Clubs—9, 7,6, a. 
Diamonds—6. 
Spades—Ace, queen, 
knave, 9, 3. 



Hearts—None. 

Clubs—10, 8, 3. 
Diamonds—King, 
knave, 10, 7, 4, 2. 
Spades—10, 8, 7, 4. 


Hearts—King, knave, 8, 7, 4, 3. 
Clubs—King, 5, 4. 

Diamonds—9, 8, 3. 

Spades—5. 


Z’s cards present a typical secondary heart 
bid, with length enough for a trump suit, but no 
defence against an opposing declaration, yet he 
makes a free bid. If this bid were final, or even 
secondary, there is no fault to find with it, as the 
hands are good for three odd at hearts. It is 
their success with these bad calls that leads so 
many players'to continue them, and to overlook 
their more frequent disasters. 

A called spades, and Y assisted the hearts up 
to four. When they went to four spades Y could 
not see how it was possible for them to make ten 
tricks, so he doubled, just as A would have 
doubled five hearts. Y followed the rule and 
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led his partner's suit. A won two rounds and 
then led a third, dummy discarding all three of 
his clubs. Z led the trump. A played the ace 
second hand and led the diamond, Y winning, 
as he can still defeat the contract if he can make 
a club, by leading two rounds of trumps. A un¬ 
blocked B's trumps by playing jack and nine, so 
that B got in to clear the diamonds, A trumping 
with the queen and leading the tray. This gave 
A his four by cards doubled. 

Let Z postpone his heart call until the second 
round, and Y will know not to expect any de¬ 
fence in that suit, so he will lead his clubs ; and 
if A has gone beyond two spades he will be 
downed, while Z could still make three hearts on 
his secondary bid. 

Calling No-Trump* on Suit Hand*. 

Another very common fault is calling no- 
trumps on cards that are safer suit bids. The 
usual excuse is that it is easier to go game with* 
three odd than four or five. This is true when 
there are tricks enough in the combined hands 
to go game at no-trumps. It is not true when 
one has enough to go game with a suit, and not 
enough for no-trumps. The mere fact of calling 
a hand a no-trumper does not make it one when 
it is not. Take this case : — 


Hearts—Knave, io, 5, 3. 
Clubs—None. 

Diamonds—9, 7, 5, 4, 2. 
Spades—Queen, knave, 8, 3. 


Hearts—Ace, 9, 8, 4. 
Clubs—Ace, knave, 9, 
. «. 5. 4. *• 

Diamonds—Ace. 
Spades—9. 


Y 


A B 


Z 


Hearts—Queen, 7, 6, 
2 

Clubs—King, 7, 3. 
Diamonds—8, 6, 3. 
Spades—7, e, 4. 


Hearts—King. 

Clubs—Otieenj 10, 6. 

Diamonds—King, queen, knave, 10. 
Spades—Ace, king, 10, 6, 2. 


Z dealt on the rubber game, no score, and 
called no-trump. Having the lead, A passed ; 
so did Y and B. A led his fourth best club and 
downed the contract for four tricks, Y making 
only two spades and a diamond at the end. Z 
could make five odd at spades. 

This result cannot be attributed to bad luck, 
because it is simply bad calling. Give Z any 
one of the three other hands for his dummy, and 
he will make more at spades than at no-trump, 
or the original spade call will lead to more. 
Transpose the hands of A and Y, and Y will deny 
the spades with nortrump and make a little slam. 
Give dummy B’s cards, with the four spades still 
in A's hand. A will lead the diamond and Z will 
make at least the odd trick, even if A and B get 
up a cross-ruff at the start by B's leading a club 
right up to the king—a most improbable play. 
If B does not lead the club/ Z makes three odd 
at spades. At no-trump, only two odd, with 
thirty aces against him. 

Cla**ifying Calling Hand*. 

Those who avoid the fault of calling on hands 
that have nc defensive value frequently fail to 
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make the correct conventional distinction be¬ 
tween hands in which all the strength is in the 
suit named ; those in which it is in two suits, and 
those in which it is distributed among three or 
four. 

In the first class the initial call should be final, 
for all the suit is worth. The second class should 
be rebid on the second round if necessary. The 
third are usually no-trumpers, unless there is 
sufficient length in a major suit. Many original 
no-trump calls ?vre turned into suit bids later. 

As the primary object of all calling is to arrive 
at the best call for the combined hands, and not 
for the individual hand alone, it is essential that 
each player should understand clearly to which 
class his partner s hand belongs if the calling is 
competitive. 

A typical holding for a call in the first class 
would be five hearts or spades to the ace, king, 
and nothing else ; or five to the ace, queen, and 
another ace. These are free calls for one trick, 
with nothing more to say. If there are more 
trumps, such as six to the ace, king, jack, and 
nothing outside, the first call should be two 
tricks, with nothing more to say. With seven 
or eight cards, three tricks, but always with the 
two sure tricks at the top. 

When there is enough in the suit itself for a 
free call, such as five to the ace, king, ten, and 
also an outside ace, the conventional bidding is 
one trick, advancing to two if necessary, to show 
the outside trick in another suit. Five hearts 
to the ace, queen, with an outside ace, is not a 
rebid, because the ace is necessary to justify the 
heart call. The point is that the rebid marks 
some of the tricks being in another suit, and still 
marks the suit itself as strong enough for an 
original call. Clubs and diamonds are never 
bid for more than one trick at the start, 
unless they can call four or five, and promise 
game. 

Given a partner who understands these dis¬ 
tinctions, and a player who avoids the fault of 
bargaining for the contract by starting with a 
call of one and going up to two or three, with 
nothing but one suit in his hand, games and 
rubbers may be won that would be otherwise 
impossible. Take this hand :— 


Hearts—Quern, 8, 7. 
Clubs—King, 9, 7, 6. 
Diamonds—King, 10, 5. 
Spades—King, knave, 10. 


Hearts—Ace, king, 

knave, 6, 4, 2. 
Clubs—8. 

Diamonds- 9, 8, 7, 6, 
2. 

Spades —7. 


Y 


A 


1 


Z 


B 


Hearts—5, 3. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, 

knave, 10, 5, 4. 
Diamonds—3. 
Spades—9, 5, 4, 3* 


Hearts—10, 9. 

Clubs—3, 2. 

Diamonds—Ace, queen, knave, 4. 
Spades—Ace, queen, 8, 6, 2. 


The first round of calls was : Spade ; two 
hearts ; two spades ; three clubs. Z then rebid 


his hand, three spades, and A passes. This 
hand was played in a duplicate match, at seven 
tables, and only one went game. When played 
at three spades, A led clubs, ruffed the return, 
and made two hearts. 

At one table Y slufted to three no-trumps. 
He knew the only high cards Z could hold in 
spades were ace and queen', and that he must 
have had a trick elsewhere. Judging from the 
adverse bids, that trick is in diamonds. But 
when Z rebids his hand he shows more than the 
ace of diamonds, or six spades.* If more dia¬ 
monds, they must be ace, queen, jack. Six 
spades, two diamonds, and a heart or a club is 
game at no-trump. Or, five spades and three or 
four diamonds. In this estimate he was correct. 
B led the heart and A let it run, to get the queen 
out of the way at once. 

Calling a second time with a suit that is not 
supported by outside tricks is a very common 
fault. With a shrewd partner such declarations 
arc very misleading. Take this case :— 


Hearts—9, 7. 5. 

Clubs—Ace, king, 8, 4. 
Diamonds—8, 5. 

Spades—King, knave, 7, 3. 


Hearts—None. 
Clubs—Queen, knave, 
9* 5. 3* 

Diamonds—Ace, king, 

9, 6 2. 

Spades—9, 6, 2. 


Y 

A B 
Z 


Hearts—King, to, 2. 
Clubs—7. 

Diamonds—Queen, 
knave. 7, 3 
Spades—Ace, queers 
»o, S, 4. 


Hearts—Ace, queen, knave, B, 6, 4, 3. 
Clubs- TO, 6, 2. 

Diamonds—10, 4. 

Spades—5. 


Z started with a call of two hearts, B calling 
two spades. Z then made the mistake of re- 
bidding his hand, as if it contained an outside 
trick somewhere. When it got up to four spades 
by A, it looked to Y as if Z*s outside trick must 
be in diamonds, as ace of spades seemed impos¬ 
sible in view of the opponents* calling. Five 
hearts being doubtful, Y called four no-trumps 
and went down for no less than seven tricks, as 
B opened the diamonds and A won the second 
round and others, leading spades through Y 
three times. 

Give Z the outside trick that his rebid indi¬ 
cates, no matter what ace it is, and Y makes 
four odd at no-trumps by getting in twice on the 
clubs to finesse the hearts. B could have made 
four spades. 

A very common fault in the second or third 
round of bids is failing to take advantage of an 
opportunity to show exactly where the outside 
tricks lie. A player calls hearts on five to the 
ace, king, queen, and rebids over a spade, hold¬ 
ing both ace and king of that suit. On the next 
round he bids three hearts. The correct call is 
to double two spades. He has shown the outside 
tricks by the rebid. Now he shows that they 
are in spades. His partner then has a photo¬ 
graph of his hand. 


Next Month: “Competitive Calls “ 
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AMatch^^ 

By HYLTON CLEAVER 

.^ .-. 


MITTEN with 
lo neliness, 

Elizabeth de¬ 
cided to adopt 
a boy. Eliza¬ 
beth was 

twenty-five years of age, and as 
the type of boy she required 
was not to be younger than fifteen, the master 
of the orphanage to which she applied was 
surprised. He was also surprised at Elizabeth’s 
appearance. Elizabeth affected spectacles, and 
her hair was tugged back from her forehead 
and clapped down on top of her head with a 
comb, upon which lay a hat like a piece of 
blotting-paper. Also it was evident that, to 
Elizabeth, clothes were merely things which 
covered her and kept her warm. 

The master of the orphanage deduced that 
Elizabeth was single and likely to remain so ; 
also that since she was proposing to- adopt a 
boy for company she lived alone. These 
—deductions were correct. 

Then he cleared his throat. ' 

“Most boys of fifteen," he announced, “are 
working." 

“ I want a boy who works," said Elizabeth. 
“ I want a manly boy ; one who can stand up 
for himself; a boy who could knock others 
about if they tantalized him, but not a bully 
—a boy I could control/' 

“ There is Dicky Pamis," said the master. 

“ Can he stand up for himself ? " asked 
Elizabeth. " Could he use his fists ? " 

The master looked at her perplexedly. 

“ It's a boy like that I want," said Elizabeth, 
“that's all." 

“ Parnis is* always fighting," he answered, 
vexedly. 

So she took Dicky Pamis, became his Aunt 
Elizabeth, and waited for him to fight. 

She had to wait a week. 

He did not mention that the cause of the 
fight had been Elizabeth's appearance. It 
did not seem worth while; and Elizabeth 
confronted him with eyes of fiery contempt 
that shone on him from behind their windows. 
Her lips were tightly compressed ; her hands 
folded before her at the waist. 

" If you must fight," said she, “ don't let 

• : A >OOOlC 

? ¥ o 


another boy give you a black 
eye." 

After that Dicky was rather 
a mystery to her ; for although 
she felt that he must be 
fighting all right, she could 
never find any proof. Indeed, two months 
had passed before he came slowly home one 
night and stood for a long time outside the 
house not daring to come in. He wished 
there had been a side door. At last he 
went slowly up the steps and rang the bell. 
Elizabeth opened the door and he crept in. 
She looked at him perplexedly because it was 
not his habit to creep, and followed him into 
the sitting-room, where, drawing him towards 
her by the arm, she placed a hand under his 
chin and jerked his> face, crimson with humilia¬ 
tion, up to the light. 

At last he lifted his eyes to hers, and Eliza¬ 
beth perceived the tell-tale smudge. 

“ Who gave you this ? " said she. 

There was no sympathy in her voice. She 
spoke coldly ; and her hand was still grasping 
him so firmly by the chin that he found it 
difficult to answer. Ultimately he murmured :— 

" Another fellow." 

For awhile she was silent, and seemed to be 
coming to some great decision. When at last 
she spoke, each word was uttered with meticu¬ 
lous care and very great clearness. 

" Go out again," said she, " and find him. 
Fight him again. If you come back with any 
other mark on your face you will go supperless 
to bed." 

So he went out, and came back with a hide¬ 
ously discoloured handkerchief instead, which 
he held up for her inspection. 

" He used this for his nose," said he. "I 
made him give it to me to show you." 

He burned it, obedient to her sharp command, 
and that night she announced that since he was 
so fond of fighting he had better learn to box. 

“ I've never been beat," said he. 

“ I wonder how much it would cost," said 
Elizabeth, “ for you to be taught scientific 
boxing. Do you know ? Could you belong 
to any club ? " 

“ I could join the Sebastians," said he, eagerly. 
“ That's a good dub—not very expensive." 

Jrigmal from 
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AT LAST HE LIFTED HIS EYES TO HLJiS, AND ELIZABETH 
PERCEIVED THE TELL-TALE SMUDGE*" 


Would you get good instruction there ? ** 

*' There's two professionals." 

That seemed to decide her and she told him 
to join. M Only/' said she. " the first time you 
come home beaten I shall cane you/* 

He glanced up with a sudden smile. He 
could have picked her up in his arms, and lor 
a moment he sat there looking at her* For 
the life of him he could not make her out* She 
was not old ; yet in no way whatever girlish. 
Her clothes were not slovenly. They just 
didn't fit* The colours didn't suit* He could 
sec that* Her hair annoyed him ; it was so 
silly. 

Aunt Elizabeth rose and turned away* 

II. 

Dicky Parnis sat fidgeting on his stool. 

The crowd w;is very dense ; and he wished 
they would stop smoking* Everyl)ody was 
talking, and he could scarcely hear his own 
name announced ; but the fat man in the waist¬ 
coat shouted rl at him, 

Didiiizetf bv viOOQIC 


and Dicky could guess 
what he said* Nobody took 
any notice. They just went 
on talking. It was only a 
six-round fight, filling in the 
gap between two special 
contes ts, and few' cared 
who won. Dicky cared. It 
was the first time he had 
ever fought for money, and 
he was terribly anxious, 
Elizabeth didn't know T ; and 
he didn't want her to know 
until he casually produced 
his earnings from his pocket 
and laid them on the table 
in the humble hope that she 
would accept them* He 
remembered how she had 
looked when he had brought 
home his first medal, won 
in a Novices' Competition 
at the Sebastians Club. 
She had said very little, 
but he knew that at 
heart she was immensely 
satisfied. Since then he had 
won other medals and many 
cups. He had never yet 
been beaten. Now he was 
eighteen and he had been 
introduced to a man who 
had offered him a trial ai 
a professional. So he had 
left the club and was going 
to try his luck, only ho 
didn't like to think what 
Elizabeth would say if he 
were beaten* 

He could not quite 
understand Elizabeth* She 
seemed so anxious that he 
should be a first-rate boxer, 
and yet she took no real 
interest in details when he tried to describe hi_s 
fights to her with suitable actions. She was 
not really masculine at all. She was jtist 
firm and^— 

He stopped thinking. The timekeeper was 
raising his hammer* Next moment the gong 
sounded and he was upon his feet with extended 
hand* 

The other man was older than Dicky ; he had 
short, straight hair and a blue chin ; and be 
crouched low and eyed Dicky in a villainous 
manner* 

Dicky was undisturbed* He began to fight 
as he had always fought at Sebastians, hitting 
coolly and using his suppleness to swing hack 
out of reach before he slammed in his own left 
counters. The other was liard and tough, 
and sniffed continuously, but he showed no 
great skill, and by the end of the second rouiui 
Dicky w"is well on top* Then he kept feeling 
for his opening, and at last it came* He had 
been plugging with his left continuously and 
now he twice quickly, ami as 
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the other moved his head sideways and exposed 
his face, Dicky slipped in and swung up his 
right. The blow lifted the blue-chinned fellow 
out of his crouch and stiffened him to his full 
height with painful suddenness, whereupon 
Dicky shot in his left, and finished up with a 
blow that sent the other sideways off his feet 
on to the boards and caused him to lie there, 
quivering a little, but completely outed. 

There was applause. After ten seconds 
Dicky moved forward and, lifting the other 
man to his feet, gave him over to his seconds, 
then turned and went to his corner, a very 
youthful and a rather likeable figure, obviously 
delighted, and without a mark. 

He made excuses to his friends and went home 
to Elizabeth, because he * knew she would be 
wondering where he was, and because he was 
still only a boy he burst into the house with 
a happy smile and went importantly to the 
fire and stood there, whilst he felt in his pockets 
and produced the golden coins. 

" Give me your hand. Aunt Elizabeth,” 
said he. 

Elizabeth was watching him with uncertain 
eyes, and as he waited for her, he could not 
help thinking how little she had changed. 
He could not imagine that three years had really 
gone since she had given him a home. She 
even seemed to be wearing the same clothes— 
the same ridiculous hair-comb. She slowly 
put out her hand, and Dicky took it and held 
it palm upwards whilst he proudly counted 
out three golden sovereigns. 

. u What's this ? ” said she, and looked at 
him as if he must have stolen it, or won it by 
gambling. 

” You paid for me to be taught boxing/* 
said he. ” I've started to pay you back. I've 
turned professional.” He smiled disarmingly, 
and she did not at once withdraw her hand. 
She just looked first at him and then atthemoney, 
and at last she took it and laid it upon the table 
and regarded it stolidly. Presently she spoke. 

” You have been fighting to-night ? ” 

” Yes,” said he. ” It was easy/* 

There came an impressive silence, and at 
last she turned to him impulsively. 

” Do you get enough to eat ? ” said she. 
” You must build up your strength if you're 
going to fight—you mustn't get beaten now. 
You must climb.” She paused. ” I'm glad,” 
she added, at last. 

She went and stood by the fire, and the light 
of the lamp showed up her quaint bespectacled 
face and the straight drag of her hair. She 
was a little thing, but she held her head proudly, 
and her lips were firmly set. 

" I'll get your supper,” said she. “ You'll 
be hungry.” 

That was Dicky's year. Looking forward, 
and in after years looking back, he knew assuredly 
that ft was the most crowded year of his life 
and the most fateful. In the autumn he was 
nineteen and still unbeaten, and the list of his 
fights was long. When fight promoters had 


learned of his ability they had crowded about 
him with offers and he found himself billed, 
at first only for six-round fights, but afterwards 
for ten-round contests that often topped the 
bill, and in the end, with a shining light amongst 
welter weights over a distance of twenty 
rounds. 

On the night of this, his biggest fight, she 
sent him away with an anxious look, and 
settled down as patiently as she could to wait 
for news. He had been away for over a month 
at a training camp and had only been home to 
see her at odd times, and finally, two days 
before his fight, to stay with her till it was over; 
and though through his time of training she 
had been lonely, 'and had missed his company, 
she knew it was for his good and had no grumbles. 
He left her with promises to be back within a 
couple of hours', which was rather an under¬ 
estimate, for the fight lasted the full distance 
and tested his worth as had no previous fight 
in his life. 

He came home as always, opening the door 
with his latch-key. The lamp in the hall was 
turned low ; there was nobody in the sitting- 
room. He waited a moment, listening, and 
presently the door of Elizabeth's room was 
gently opened, and she called out softly :— 

" Is that you, Dicky ? ” 

There was something. unusual in her tone ; 
the voice was still and small, and the words 
were not pronounced with that cold care that 
was her usual way. 

He thought she seemed almost afraid. 

” Yes,” said he. 

” Did you win ? ” 

Just for a moment he kept her in doubt, 
as if in teasing. 

“ Yes.” 

M Then I’ll come down,” said Aunt Elizabeth, 
and came. 

He went into the sitting-room and turned* 
on the lamp. She came slowly and uncertainly, 
and only when she was at the doorway and he 
could see her properly did he understand. 

The Aunt Elizabeth he knew was no more, 
and in her place there came a girl with eyes 
unspoiled by spectacles, and parted hair done 
low on the neck. An Elizabeth in a pink silk 
blouse and tailor-made skirt, silken stockings, 
neat shoes of patent leather; above all an 
Elizabeth who was a little shy, almost as if she 
had forgotten how to wear such clothes. He 
drew back, dumbfounded, and they looked at 
one another until Elizabeth dropped her eyes, 
and then she said :— 

° It's me, all right.” 

He laughed shortly, but he could find no way 
of putting all the questions that were crowding 
upon his lips. 

” I used to be always like this,” said she. 
" It's rather a long time ago though, and I 
expect l look rather silly. I’m twenty-nine 
now.” 

" What ! ” said he. but could get no further, 
so he smiled at her admiringly. 
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" Where are your glasses ? " he said at 
last. ^ 

" I've left them upstairs/* she answered. 
“ It doesn't matter—they're only ordinary 
glass. I can see without them." 

Then there came quite a long silence. 
Elizabeth sat down, and waited as if for him 
to speak, looking dreamingly into the fire. 

" If you'd been beaten." she said, " I should 
have changed back into the other things. Only 
—you've won." 

" Yes," he said. " Of course. But what 
difference does that make ? " 

" There's a man I want you to fight," said 

she. " You've beaten everybody, and I-" 

she turned to him impulsively and her eyes 
were suddenly ablaze. " I want you to beat 
him . I've helped you all these years, just for 
this one end. I wanted to find someone who 
could fight like he could. I made up my mind 
to it. I meant to be patient. I’ve followed 
all he's done in the ring ever since you caifie 
to live with me—in case he retired before you 
were ready—in case he got out of it—and now 
he's here. He's come from America. He's 
issuing challenges. Nobody’s beaten him yet. 
I want you to. For pity’s sake; you will , 
won't you ? " # 

Dicky had listened, with widening eyes and 
slowly parting lips, and now he stood absolutely 
still. 

" Why—but who—who is it ? " 

" Jim Goodyear," said she, in a whisper. 

For a moment Dicky did not utter a word, 
and at last his lips moved twice before he really 
spoke. 

" Goodyear," said he. " He's champion of 
the world. No living man has ever beaten 
him. How—how can I ? " 

She jumped up and faced him, and her hands 
reached out and touched his shoulders. 

" Nobody's ever beaten you/* she said. " I'd 
never let them. I taught you never to let a 
boy mark you. And I've known all these 
years that you would help me in the end. I’m 
certain of it now. Something keeps telling 
me so—I know." 

" I'm only a kid," he said. " And Goodyear 
—Goodyear's ten years older than I am. He's 
as old as you. I—I haven't a chance." 

" You aren't afraid ? " 

" No," said he. " I'm not afraid." 

" Then fight him," whispered Elizabeth, 
and she seemed to Dicky extraordinarily sweet. 
" I want you to. You'll win. He's getting 
old. Sooner or later, some time, somebody 
will beat him. Why shouldn’t it be you and 
I ? " 

" Do you know him ? " asked Dicky. 

" I used to be engaged to him," said she. 
". . . . And then, when he went, I suddenly 
hated men—everybody—all men. I made an 
oath that no man should ever like me again, 
or think me pretty. I meant to be lonely and 
live alone, an ugly old maid ; and then I knew 
how I wanted him to be beaten, and when 
I used to sit alone the idea came to me that I 


would adopt a boy—a boy w r ho could fight— 
and spend my life in making him as good as 
Jim. And then in the end he and I together 
would beat Jim in the ring, humble him, and 
break his pride. I would do it. He tried to 
break mine—I would break his. So I took 
you—and the dream's come true. And now 
—now he's in England again and it may be 
his last year of-fighting, or—or somebody else 
may beat him first." 

" Supposing he beats me," said Dicky, who 
wa^, above all, a practical young man. 

" He won’t." She shook her head emphati¬ 
cally, and he thought how oddly girlish she 
seemed, in spite of her twenty-nine years. 

• " You’re not going to disappoint me after 
all this time of waiting ? I—I haven’t been 
happy. Dicky. It isn't nice to be ugly, and 
get laughed about and stared at, and I've had 
to keep my promise to myself. I wouldn't have 
got out these things to-night, only I thought 
you wouldn’t believe me if I didn't." She looked^ 
down at her skirt and smoothed it with her 
hands, wistfully. " I suppose they're all out 
of fashion now." 

" If you want me to fight him, I'll fight." 
said Dicky, dourly. " Only it's asking rather 
a lot of a chap like me. So many have tried 
to beat Goodyear." 

" Nobody's tried as hard as I have." said 
she. 

" No, "he answered. " Perhaps they haven't." 

" He's old/' she added again, as if in conso¬ 
lation. " As old as I am. Sooner or later 
somebody will beat him. Why shouldn't it 
be you ? " 

" I’ll fight," said Dicky. 

For a moment he thought she was going to 
kiss him. But she didn't. 

Ill 

" There will be other women there," Elizabeth 
had said. " I shall come." 

She had not come. Dicky could not see 
her. He had not wanted her to be there at 
all, because he could not believe, even now, 
that he might win, and he was very afraid of 
the disappointment that was surely coming 
to her ; but he believed she would come never¬ 
theless. She was so resolute. He wondered 
how she would look. Would she come as he 
knew her best or as he had seen her once ? 
He found these questions distracting him as 
he sat in his comer waiting for Goodyear. 
She was right. There w’ere a few women there 
—not many. If this fight had taken place 
at the National she would not have been able 
to come. In point of fact, would she ? 

There was sudden cheering. Goodyear was 
coming. Dicky looked towards the gangway 
eagerly. It was the first time he had ever 
seen him. Goodyear had not even met him 
at the signing of the contract. Now at last 
he was here. Dicky had not expected such 
a man. He had seen photographs—had heard 
tales, read descriptions—but he had not pictured 
him correctly. Goodyear didn't look a fighter 
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at all. Dicky wondered whether he did himself. 
Goodyear had fought consistently for ten years, 
refusing none ; yet he had none of the usual 
marks of his calling : no cauliflower ear, no 
swollen eyebrows. He was small for his weight, 
compact, muscular, had keen eyes. He came 
across to Dicky and shook hands with him. 
Dicky stood up and greeted him with something 
like reverence; and a modest smile. There 
was something in Goodyear that was more 
than mere personality; an electric force. 
The thought came to Dicky that it was absurd 
to suppose he could best this man ; it was 
stupid to have challenged him ; his own manager 
had been all against it.' Dicky knew now that 
he was right. Well, it wasn't his fault; it 
was Elizabeth's—he'd be sorry if she was sad. 
He could only do his best. But- 

Everything was ready. . The acclamation of 
the crowd was dying down. Introductions 
were over. At last Time was sounded ; and 
they were in the middle of the ring facing each 
other with watchful eyes and quivering hands. 
There came a sudden pause, and a heavy glove 
flashed into Dicky's face twice and was gone, 
leaving him numb. He followed after, while 
Goodyear led him on—and on. At last he had 
Goodyear in a corner ; he began to feel for 
his opening. Suddenly Goodyear was upon 
liim with both hands dealing lightning blows, 
and he could not get his own left home. He 
gave way slowly. Goodyear still struck with 
masterly ease, and landed so quickly that 
Dicky became confused and gasped once, for 
brpath. Then Goodyear suddenly stopped, and 
in the centre of the ring pushed him away and 
put up his hands again quickly, and hit. But 
now Dicky saw his own opening and led. At once 
Goodyear was right away out of reach, and as 
Dicky hesitated be slipped in and hit him twice 
in the ribs and was gone. 

Dicky became acutely conscious that he was 
being made to look a fool. He set his teeth 
and strove to collect his thoughts ; then 
suddenly sprang in to the attack, and on the 
instant the bell sounded and Goodyear turned 
and went to his corner. 

Dicky sat down, a little lost and a little 
unsettled. He didn't mind being hit. He could 
take punishment; but he hated to be confused. 
He looked round the audience out of the comer 
of his eye and still could not see Elizabeth. 
He wondered if she were there, and what she 
was thinking. He began to feel desperately 
sorry for her. He found himself vowing to 
do better next round. He himself would call 
the tune. He would lead. Why should Good¬ 
year have it all his own way ? Goodyear was 
trying to dazzle him with a reputation ; but, 
after all, he was old. He would not last. 

The second round began. Dicky wasted no 
precious moments. He sparred for an opening, 
weaved .his way under Goodyear's guard, and 
let go an uppercut. It was not quick enough. 
Goodyear countered him heavily. He came 
again. Goodyear covered up cautiously and 
kept him away, and each time that Dicky struck, 
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Goodyear s left came out like a rapier and pinked 
him, first here, then there, but he would not 
be denied. He began to remember that after 
all he was no fool with the gloves.^ No man had 
beaten him yet. There was nothing to be 
afraid of. He forced the pace. He was quick 
himself, and now and again he landed blows 
that he thought Goodyear would find surpris¬ 
ingly hard. Goodyear didn't seem to. He 
just fought back in his own style, >still scoring 
points. So ended the second round, and to 
some the fight was already a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

" Too clever," said the critics. " And the 
boy's too young." 

But again the two men met and now Dicky 
boxed harder still. He wanted to let Goodyear 
wear himself out, but he was not going to let 
him get too far ahead on points. Goodyeat 
came in and he met him with an unorthodox 
right which jolted his head, and the sensational 
murmur that came from the crowd told him 
that it was well delivered. He dashed in unhesi¬ 
tatingly,, striking swift, telling blows, keeping 
his perfect balance by clever'footwork. Good¬ 
year met him with his long left and a sure guard, 
and they fought it out in a wonderful minute 
that brought cheers ; then the round was finished 
and both were a little blown. 

By now Dicky's blood was up. His first 
nervousness had passed. This was just an 
ordijiary fight and it had got to be won. Good¬ 
year was no magician. He was just one extra¬ 
ordinarily good boxer, and he, Dicky Pamis, 
was going to be another. 

He lost no precious seconds in the next round, 
but slipped quickly across the ring and was on top 
of his man, in-fighting sturdily and striving for 
the chance of an uppercut. Goodyear was 
undisturbed. He seemed no warmer than when 
the fight had started. He was not even bleeding 
yet. Dicky had a trickle of blood winding 
its way downwards from his eyebrow, but he 
didn't know it. Goodyear came in suddenly 
with an attack of his own and hustled Dicky 
into a comer, where Dicky stood with his back 
to the ropes and fought him back, with blow 
for blow, until at last there came a momentary 
pause and he slipped out and had turned the 
tables so quickly that Goodyear was in the 
comer and covering up. 

In the rounds that followed this fight grew 
into the contest of the year. Again and again 
men were upon their feet, regardless of decorum, 
shouting hoarsely upon their chosen. Dicky, 
grimly serious, his smile gone, fought as never 
before. The cut on his eye was bleeding badly 
now and his lips were bruised, but he still 
seemed unaware of it, and Goodyear was still 
supremely cool and quick. Yet he was losing 
a little of his great accuracy in hitting. There 
seemed nothing at all between the two now. 
and both were conscious of it. Neither would 
give ground, or waste time in gaining breath 
They meant to fight it out to a finish, and in the 
eleventh round it seemed that the end had 
come, for Goodyear suddenly found an opening 
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“ THE GLOVE STAYED AGAINST HIS FACE, PUSHING HIM BACK, WORRYING At HIM* HUSTLING 

HIM VERY MUCH.'* 


and had struck one dean blow that lilted Dicky 
sideways on to the ropes, and fox a moment 
he hung there helpless, while Goodyear slipped 
in to let go his knockout blow. Dicky ducked 
and would have been safe, but Goodyear turned 
in pursuit and caught him with hi 3 long left, 


and Dicky went down and lay for some seconds ; 
thinking dazedly until, in the tense silence of 
the hall, he heard a sudden sound ; a sound 
that made him doggedly get to his feet 
and put up Wr iritis hands. It was the 
sound of i woman who could not keep back 
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a frightened cry, and he knew that it was 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth had come. 

He could not see her ; he had no eyes for 
anyone but Goodyear, but there came back 
to him the thought of Elizabeth's long years 
of waiting and her blind faith, in him. He 
saw Goodyear, grim, determined, watching 
for him to rise, and he waited with tight-shut 
teeth and swimming eyes for the blow that 
he knew would come. 

It came, a stiff left, with all the weight of 
Goodyear's body behind it, landing with a 
thud against his mouth, and he gave one help¬ 
less gasp and staggered back. The glove stayed 
against his face, pushing him back, worrying 
at him, hustling him very much, and he could 
not get away ; he backed round the ring weakly, 
wondering what to do, and then quite suddenly 
he saw that for a moment Goodyear's guard 
had dropped, and the target of his body was 
there to hit. He struck at Goodyear's glove 
violently with his right and twisted him side¬ 
ways, then smote for Elizabeth's sake with all 
his force, at his target, and Goodyear spun on 
his heels and overbalanced. 

There came a rumbling murmur from the 
crowd, but he could not hear any sound that 
might have come from Elizabeth—and he 
waited, wondering. 

Goodyear got up. 

For just a moment they faced one another, 
each gauging the other's strength, and then 
Dicky led tentatively with his left, and as Good¬ 
year made to counter, shot in his right again 
hard at the ribs. Goodyear rocked. There 
came to Dicky the sudden feeling that Goodyear 
had shot his bolt and was going weak. He 
slipped in and, as the other steadied himself, threw 
out his left and tipped back Goodyear’s head. 

Then Goodyear smiled. 

It was the first time in all the fight that his 
expression had changed, and Dicky could not 
quite understand what this meant. 

Was Goodyear only pretending to be done ? 

Had he some trick, some secret up his 
sleeve ? * 

But there came to Dicky the memory of 
an old instructor's words : " The moment 

you've got a man weak, go in and finish him. 
Don't wait. Don't wonder. Give him no rest. 
Go in." 

So Dicky chanced his luck and went in, 
and as he smote and smote, and Goodyear 
tumbled this way and that, still smiling, he 
knew what that smile must mean. 

It was the first time Goodyear had ever 
known defeat, and he was a brave man. He 
was smiling at his fall. 

He did not lose his temper ; he kept up his 
guard ; but he was bleeding badly now, and 
he was very tired. Yes, he was old ; too old. 
He had met his match at last. Dicky was 
sorry for Goodyear because there was something 
very brave about the slow, good-tempered smile. 
This man had never once refused a challenge. 
He had never funked. 

? ' O 


At last Dicky knocked him down with a 
thud, and on the instant the bell rang and 
Goodyear got up shakily and went to his corner. 

Dicky sat down. He felt strangely elated. 
He was champion of the world. He was made. 
He—and then, suddenly, his towel stopped 
wagging, and he looked and saw Elizabeth. 
She was in a front seat, and she was wearing 
a heavy coat; her glasses were left at home. 
She was rising out of her chair and staring at 
him with wide eyes full of an agonized pleading 
there was no mistaking. People were looking 
at her. She was taking no notice. For a few 
brief seconds their eyes met, and he understood.* 

Then she was going. He saw her pass 
quickly down the gangway between the seats, 
and he saw that she had a handkerchief to her 
lips. She was crying. 

He turned back with strangely beating heart— 
unsettled, undecided, and amazed. They finished 
sponging his face. # The bell went, and Dicky 
sighed once, inwardly ; because he knew what 
had happened. Elizabeth had misjudged her¬ 
self. She was sorry for Goodyear. It was 
transparently clear. This was the first time 
she had seen him in all these years, and she 
still loved him. 

He, Dicky, had fought for her and had won, 
and yet in the moment of his triumph she had 
got up and gone ; and had gone crying; and 
he understood that appealing look in her eyes 
entirely. It said :— 

" For pity's sake, stop. Don't hurt him 
any more." 

It all came to him in the fraction of a second, 
and he looked at Goodyear hopelessly as they 
met. What in Heaven’s name was he to do ? 

He himself didn't care. He had plenty of 
time in his life, to be champion of the world; 
he knew now that it was in his power. Why 
break Goodyear ? She didn't want him to 
know, and he had only fought for her. 

They began to spar. What Dicky did must 
not be too obvious. But Goodyear saw him 
hesitating, and a sudden light came into his 
eyes ; a light of extraordinary hope. His 
smile faded away. . Dicky saw him collecting 
himself for one forlorn, terrific blow. Dicky 
did nothing to stop him. His mind was made 
up. He was making Elizabeth cry. He would 
perhaps be doing incalculable harm if he won. 

He let Goodyear hit. 

Goodyear made no mistake. 

The blow landed fairly under the point of 
Dicky's chin, and Dicky knew nothing more. 

She had waited for him outside the building, 
and she came up and laid her hands on his 
coat. He was not angry with her. He looked 
with an almost paternal air at her troubled 
expression, and then he smiled. 

“ Did—did you understand ? " she whispered. 

She was very anxious. He was glad now 
that he had sacrificed his championship. It 
was something to be able to reassure her. 

" He knocked me out," said Dicky*. 

For a little while thera was silence. She 
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looked round- Presently Goodyear might be 
coming. Sooner or Jatcr he would surely want 
Elizabeth—and she wanted him. They would 
get married, and live very happily. It seemed 
to him that he deserved something, some 
little reward. His head was still ringing* He 
was very tired. « * * 

1 say/' said he* " l*ve never kissed you 
before. Aunt Elizabeth. I never seemed to 
want to* But—" 

Elizabeth looked up. 

" You look different,” said Dicky, 
and waited a moment. Then he 
bent his head and kissed her, He 
did not hurry it, it was very enjoyable. 


seemed to know no words that would say all 
that she felt. She just looked at him* and 
he was very glad he had helped her. 

" Bring him to me/ J said she, at last, u please, 
Dicky/* 

" Why did you hate him so ? ” said Dicky, 
M I like him/' 


FOR A FEW BRIEF SECONDS THEllt 
EYES MET, AND HE UNDERSTOOD/* 


She did not answer ui once* She seemed 
a little ashamed of herself. 

" He wouldn't let me have my own way*" 
said she* if I told him I hated him, and—and 
he believed me/* 

" Is that ait ?said Dicky. 

" That's all/* she said, in a whisper, M We 
were both so proud*" 

He suddenly found himself thinking her 
very sweet. She was holding his sleeve. Ho 


Presently he straightened his back and nodded 
Ms head* 

He smacked his lips just once. 

M By Jove I " said he. " That was worth 
fighting for/* 

She smiled, 

11 You J ll ask him to come ? said she. 

" Surely/* said Dicky, « 1*11 go back and 
find him. He'll come to-morrow* I expect/* 
And, of 
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Tne Humour of 


H. TOWNSEND. 


UMGRISTS of the pencil may 
rouglily be divided into two 
classes. There arc artists with 
a talent for humour and humor¬ 
ists with a talent for art, Mr, 
F, H. Townsend belongs essen¬ 
tially to the former class—he 
may be described as a draughts¬ 
man first and a jester afterwards. The amuse¬ 
ment to be derived from his drawings will vary 
considerably with their subjects, but ail alike 
command admiration for their excellence in 
design and finish. Some black-and-white artists, 
it may be said, are so concerned for the joke that 
they allow the drawing to take care of itself* 
With the art editor of Punch . on the other hand, 
at least as regards his own work, the quality of 


the drawing is a most essential tiling, and in this 
belief he will never seek the prosperity of a joke 
by the sacrifice of artistic truth. 

Mr. Townsend was trained at one of the best o! 
the London Art Schools. He joined the Lambeth 
School of Art at the age of seventeen, an*l found 
there jftnong his fellow-students Charles H, 
'Shannon, Raven Hill, F, W. Pomeroy, Charles 
Ricketts, and T. Sturge Moore, all of whom after¬ 
wards achieved fame in one way or the other. 
Somewhat later he became a student also in the 
wood-engraving class at the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and doubtless learnt there a 
good deal which has been of value to him in his 
professional work. According to the statement 
of one of their number in The Studio ± Townsend 
and his fellow-students were 11 as rowdy and 




STAGE Manager : 41 The elephant's pulling up a very spirited performance to night/' 
Carpenter : u Vessir. You see* the new hind legs is a discharged soldier, and the front legs 
is an out-and-out pacifist/' 

Rxpfadfteed by iht tpeciii perminion of the Proprietor* oj I 
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leisure was spent 
in the library at 
the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, 
studying the 
original work of 
the Great Mas¬ 
ters in black and 
white* 

Mr, Townsend 
staged at the 
School until he 
was twenty one, 
and whilst still a 
student became 
a contributor to 
illustrated jour¬ 
nalism, In fact, 
at nineteen he 
was already 
earning a liveli* 
hood by his pen¬ 
cil. Mr, Malcolm 
C. Salaman lias 
related how, 
when he was on 
the look-out for 
talent .for a now- 
defunct maga¬ 
zine, Oscar 
Mfilde intro- 
duced him to 
Townsend as a 
clever young 
fellow who had 
very successfully 
illustrated two 
of the author's 
earliest stories— 

Lord Arthur Savile's Crime " and " Tire Canter- 
ville Ghost "—in the Court and Society Review. 
Shortly after this Mr. Townsend was offered an 


engagement on 
the JUusirated 

London News 
and Lady's Pic¬ 
torial, his work 
for the tatter 
cons is tin g 
chiefly of 
sketches at the 
theatres* 
Henceforth 
the artist found 
his hands alwavs 
full. He did 
drawings for 
most of the Lon¬ 
don illustrated 
journals, and 
was comrair 
sinned to illus¬ 
trate a number 
of books. But 
Ids ambition 
from first to last 
was to got on 
to the staff of 
Punch, and with 
tlda aim before 
him ho doubt¬ 
less set more 
store by the 
drawings ac¬ 
cepted by Judy 
and Pich-Me* Up 
than by the suc¬ 
cess of his more 
serious work. 
His first Punch 
drawing was 
published in 1896. It wa** announced in the 
newspapers that a great-granddaughter of Held' 
ing was revising “ Tom Jones J ' for family reading. 


tk Isn't he just rippin' ! Have you heard him before?" 

41 \'es p T heard him last year* but he's quite changed now. 
He's had Ids hair cut/ 1 

Ittprvduttd by tht tptrinl ft 0*4 Pnpri^iorM of " Punch.* 




A greA-mnddaughter of Fielding bu reimd **Tom [one*" for home perusal 
(Daily Paper}, If the descendant* of other last-century novelist# show the same 
enterprise we shall have nursery scenes us above. 

W MR, VOSVS^SDS I tIRST 

Mfe. - 
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ilirig/fi Qf lh€ Punchy _ 
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LUCK AT THE RACES. 


GfPsV : 11 Let me tell yer future, pretty gentleman .** 

Pretty Gentleman t “ No \ Clear out of it, 1 don't want to know my future/' 
Gipsy : “ Then let me tell yer "ideous past/ 1 

Reproductd by the tpeeial permMm of th* Proprietor! of “ jPuocA. ' 


This newspaper item gave the artist the 
idea for his drawing* Three little girls are sitting 
in a row on a sofa intently reading, the titles on 
their books being 4i Tom Jones/* “ Roderick 
Random/" and " Humphry Clinker ,J —the pic¬ 
ture being a forecast of what was to be expected 
** if the descendants of the last-century novelists 
show the same enterprise/' 

Townsend was then twenty-eight. Nine years 
later he became the first art editor of Punch, 
having in the meantime become one of its most 
regular and highly esteemed outside contributors. 
Since accepting this responsible position prac¬ 
tically all his work has been for Punch's pages. 


In every number one or more of his social draw¬ 
ings are to be found ; occasionally he illustrates 
the Parliamentary record* and in the absence of 
Mr. Ra\'en Hill contributes the second political 
cartoon. 

In all his work he gives you the impression of 
the greatest ease and facility, but in point of fact 
I believe he is one of the most painstaking of our 
black-and-white artists. He uses professional 
models a good deal, and for his more important 
drawings, especially those with figures and 
animals in motion, makes many preliminary 
studies. In depicting the humour of the golf 
links, drill ground, and cricket field, he hag the 



THE INCREASING DEPRAVITY OF WOMEN, 

Another impudent case of M Kleptomania ,J in broad daylight, 
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IJadrk ; li You seem In trouble, my man. Can I help you ? ' 

Tommy : ** Yes, sir. You might tell me how Noah got litis blithering kind of thing into the Ark. 

jtyj reduced by tk$ fpeciaJ permit **#>* *>/ th* proprietor* af " Punch ' 


great advantage of practical and familiar know¬ 
ledge, having been during many years of his life 
an enthusiastic cricketer, golfer, and volunteer. 
Fencing has also been a favourite recreation, and 
on this account he was asked to illustrate the 
English version of the classic book on swords¬ 
manship, Baron de Bazancourt's M Secrets de 
TEpee." During the war Mr. Townsend did 
his ,c bit" in the special constabulary, and had 
one or two exciting experiences during the air 
raids. 

Those who like to study the technique of 
Punch drawings will bo interested to hear that 
four or five years ago Mr, Townsend took up the 
practice of etching. He was a pupil of Sir Frank 


Short, and before very long his work secured lum 
election as an Associate of the Royal Society of 
Painter Etchers. The influence of Hus diversion 
may be seen in Mr, Townsend's pen-aud-ink 
drawings, in which his lines during the past two 
or three years have become notably liner and 
tlunner. Were he not so happy in an employ¬ 
ment which claims practically all his time, it is 
more than probable that Mr. Townsend would 
prove a distinguished recruit to the ranks of 
British etchers. Mr. Townsend's home is in the 
midst of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, a fact 
which gives added piquancy to more than one 
of iiis drawings gently satirizing some %>f the 
amiable weaknesses of suburban dwellers 
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AN EYE-OPENER! 


THE THIRD DEGREE. 

By JACK BOYLE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER AND G. H* EVISON. 


Every reader has heard of the American police method of extorting a confession from a 
prisoner by the process known as M The Third Degree ” The following story gives a most 
vivid impression of the process, and, as it was written by an American author for the 
American public, the English reader may take it that, however astonishing it mdy seem w 
it is an accurate presentation of the actual facts , It would appear that American authors 
are starling a crusade against the iniquities of ' 7 he I bird Degreef much in the same 
way as Dickens and Charles Rcade in their books exposed certain abuses in this country 
many years ago and jo brought them to an end 



RENTOH. 


1 ARRY REN- 
TOR; detec- 
j live chief 
of Seattle, 
slammed down his 
'phone in savage ex¬ 
asperation* 

* f Wants his gold 
bars back or my job* 
does he ? " Renter 
growled, angrily* 
M It s safe to trust 
old Jim Clancy to 
want somebody's 
scalp if anything 
happens to singe his 
hide. Docs the dod¬ 
dering idiot think a 
crook smart enough 
to make sixty thous¬ 
and dollars in gold 
vanish at sea from a 
steamer's dou ble - 
locked strong-room 
is likely to leave it 
lying around where 
my men can find 
it ? " 


Chief Renter spat 
out the mutilated remnant of his cigar and 
eyed his 'phone speculatively and with grow¬ 
ing gravity* Over it but a moment before 
lie had been told by James J, Clancy, 
aged and irascible president of the North- 
Western Steamship Company, that unless the 
Humboldt's mysteriously missing gold was re¬ 
covered* the resultant police shake-up would 
remove the gold star at present glitt* ring on 
the breast of Heritor's uniform. The harried 
Chief knew that Clancy liad both the will and 
political prestige to uphold lus threat. 

It's up to tnc to get busy or get out, and 111 



not get out—not 
if I can help it," 
the Chief said to 
the empty room. 

*' III get the gold 
if 1 can. If I 
can't. I'll find a 
scapegoat and fas¬ 
ten tlus business 
on him/' 

Then, being a 
shrewd and politic 
detective well 
aware of the un¬ 
deniable advan¬ 
tages o f f a vo li r able 
publicity, Larry 
Renter told his 
secretary to ad¬ 
mit the newspaper 
men waiting im¬ 
patiently in the 
outer office* To 
these he dictated 
an interview brim¬ 
ming with assur¬ 
ance, in which he 
promised the re- jessen* 

covery of the loot 

" within a few hours*" With the reporters 
satisfied and out of his way for the moment, the 
Chief concentrated the full power of his by no 
means mediocre mentality on the problem that 
confronted him. 

The Humboldt had sailed from Nome with 
two million dollars in gold bars packed in pad¬ 
locked and sealed chests and stored in her steel 
strong-room. The door of this treasure-room 
was protected by a burglar-proof lock opened 
by two kcjTi, one kept by the captain, the other 
by the purser. "Neither officer alone could open 
the door. As IRj Humthddi sailed from Nome, 
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Captain McNaughton received a wireless mes¬ 
sage from the Seattle police informing him of a 
tip that a crook band was on board for the 
purpose of looting the strong-roam. As the ship 
neared Seattle, although extra precautions had 
been taken, the treasure-room door was found 
open. Across the threshold lay a man who 
had travelled under the name of Sir Arthur 
Cumberland, who with his secretary was making 
the Alaskan trip. He was unconscious, with a 
jagged wound across the temple. Investigation 
showed the gold-chests apparently undisturbed. 
At the Seattle dock Chief Rentor and his men 
arrested Cumberland and his secretary, identify¬ 
ing them as ” English Bill ” Tatman and ” Mac 
the Scot,” both well-known crooks. Their 
luggage revealed secret compartments, empty, 
but evidently prepared to conceal the gold bars 
during the Customs inspection. Apparently 
Rentor and his men had frustrated a particularly 
daring robbery. 

Then, at the bank to which the gold was 
consigned, the chests were opened ; and to the 
utter consternation of all present, three were 
found filled with iron instead of gold bars. The 
sum missing amounted to sixty thousand dollars. 
Tatman and his pal were as bewildered as the 
police and bank officials. They freely admitted 
they had planned to rob the strong-room, but 
Tatman asserted he had been struck down at 
the door by a man who attacked him in the 
dark It was certain neither of the pair under 
arrest could have brought the bulky bars of gold 
ashore, for all their baggage was in the hands 
of the police. Though the trunks of all passen¬ 
gers and every foot of the steamer from keel to 
hurricane-deck had been searched, no trace of 
the missing gold, weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds, had been found. 

Three unbroken days and nights of unmiti¬ 
gated third-degree harrying developed nothing 
more satisfactory than increasingly vehement 
denials of guilt from Tatman and his partner; 
and Chief Rentor, shrewd in judging men of 
their type, at last was forced to the conclusion 
that they spoke the truth. 

Who, then, had stolen the gold ? 

” If Tatman is innocent, as I know he is,” 
Rentor said to himself, ” the man I want is 
the one who struck him down outside the strong¬ 
room door. No one on board, passenger, officer, 
or seaman, admits giving the blow. That proves 
it wasn’t struck to protect the gold.” 

The detective's mind leaped to the logical 
conclusion. 

” One c' two things is true,” he decided. 
” There was mother crook ' mob 9 aboard the 
steamer, and it, not Tatman, got the gold, or 
this business was an * inside job ' and the thieves 
are on the steamer pay-roll. Nothing amazing 
in that! Gold by the hundredweight will tempt 
anything human.” 

Had Rentor guessed that Boston Blackie 
(known to police and public as a second 
“Raffles”) and Mary, his wife and pal, were 
among the Humboldt's passengers, his sum¬ 
ming-up of the possibilities would have ended 


with the first alternative. From the standpoint 
of a man unaware of this all-important fact, 
however, Rentor’s second theory was far from 
implausible. 

Rentor touched the button that summoned 
his secretary. 

“ McNaughton, captain of the Humboldt , is 
coming down shortly,” he said. “ When he 
arrives, bring him in at once and admit no one 
else till I ring.” 

As he waited, the gossamer clues upon which 
he must work expanded in the brain of the 
detective. 

” The strong-room lock was opened by keys 
made for it,” he mused. .“The purser had one, 
the captain the other, and there were no dupli¬ 
cates. That's a fact that means something.” 

The door opened to admit the big, bluff, 
white-bearded commander of the Humboldt . 

” What progress. Chief ? ” asked McNaughton, 
anxiously. 

Rentor studied the face of his visitor silently. 

” Considerable, Captain,” he said, slowly. 
” More than you would imagine possible. What 
would you say if I told you I know the Humboldt 
was robbed by men paid to protect her treasure 
—by men on the ship's pay-roll ? ” 

Rentor watched, the effect of his question 
with keen eyes half concealed by drooping lids. 
McNaughton, startled by the suggestion, met 
the Chief's gaze squarely. 

” Impossible,” he said at last, ” No member 
of the crew had an opportunity ; and my officers 
—well, sir, I know them all. There's not a thief 
among them.” 

Rentor leaned across the table and tapped its 
top. 

” And yet,” he said, ” the padlock was 
removed intact from your strong-room door by 
two keys that fitted it. The most expert lock¬ 
smith in America couldn't have made duplicate 
keys without the originals as models. That 
means one of two things ; either the original 
keys were used to open the treasure-room door, 
or as patterns for the duplicates that did open 
it. Which was it, McNaughton ? You and the 
purser are the two men who had the keys in 
your keeping.” 

McNaughton leaped to his feet, his face purple 
with rage. 

” Do you dare to accuse me of robbing my 
own steamer, sir ? ” he cried. 

” I don't accuse anybody—yet,” Rentor 
answered, quietly, ” but I have just stated a 
fact you can't deny ; and Captain, every man, 
woman, and child who was on the Humboldt is 
under suspicion till this mystery is cleared. Sit 
down, and we'll get to facts. You have told 
me that you and the purser together locked the 
door of the vault immediately after the gold 
was placed there at Nome, and that your key 
never left the belt you wear round your waist 
night and day. Are you absolutely sure that's 
the truth ? ” 

” Absolutely,” said McNaughton. 

“ Your key was never out of your possession 
for an instaut ? No passenger or officer went 
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to you with a story of something to be put in 
or taken out of the strong-room ? Think care¬ 
fully, Captain, and remember your reputation is 
at stake in this matter/* 

" The key never left my body/* McNaughton 
answered, without hesitation. “ No one asked 
to have the strong-room opened for any purpose 
whatsoever, and I wouldn't have permitted it 
if I had been asked. It is specially prohibited by 
the company that the treasure-room be opened 
at sea when we're carrying the Nome gold, and 
I obey orders. No, Rentor, from the moment I 
locked up the bullion the key never left my belt." 

The Captain sat a moment, thinking. 

“ On the northbound trip, when the strong¬ 
room was empty-he began, then paused, 

suddenly hesitant. 

" Yes, yes, on the northbound trip when the 
strong-room was empty—what happened then ? " 
demanded Rentor, eagerly. 

" I remember now that Purser Jessen came 
to me and asked for my key. He wanted to 
show our treasure-room to some curious pas¬ 
senger," the Captain replied, with reluctance. 
44 But that means nothing. We could have left 
the strong-room door open if we had chosen. 
There was nothing inside then to be stolen." 

Rentor bent over his desk and hid the eager, 
preying light in his eyes as he fumbled for 
another cigar. 

" How long did this Mr. Jessen have both 
the keys ? " he demanded, with the exultant 
ring of unhoped-for triumph in his voice. 

" A half-hour, possibly an hour. I didn’t 
notice particularly." The Captain now was 
grave and plainly worried. " Don't jump to 
conclusions because of what I've told you. 
Chief. I know Jessen. I knew his father, the 
old captain ; and a finer, straighter man never 
walked a ship's bridge. I've known young Dave 
since the days when I dandled him pn my knee 
when he wore short breeches. I've seen him 
grow up and become a ship's officer likely to 
have command of his own some day. He had 
no hand in this crooked business. No, sir, Dave 
Jessen's like his dad, straight." 

Rentor leaped up with a scoffing, worldly-wise 
smile on his lips. 

“ Because you held this fellow on your knee 
when he was a boy, that’s no reason he mightn’t 
be a crook," he cried, belligerently. " If his 
father was honest, that’s no reason he is ; and 
I’ll tell you now we’ll prove he isn't. While 
he had-your key, he did one of two things: 
either he made a duplicate of it himself, or he 
gave it to a confederate who did. Dave Jessen's 
the man who robbed or helped to rob the 
Humboldt , and in twenty-four hours I'll have 
liis confession." 

Captain McNaughton shook his head in firm 
unbelief. 

44 Call him down and talk to him," he suggested. 
"If he knowrs anything, he'll tell you gladly. 
But don’t do an)rthing to ruin his prospects. 
Reputation is about all we seafaring men have 
that we can’t afford to lose. If you were to 
hold him, even on suspicion, he'd never command 
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a ship as long as he lives. Besides, he has a 
mother old and feeble, and-" 

" It isn't my business to worry about men’s 
mothers or reputations. I put men behind bars 
who belong there. This young crook is going 
into a cell, and in a cell he'll stay till he tells 
me who stole the Humboldt's gold or signs a 
confession that he did it himself. Where does 
he live ? " 

Captain McNaughton gave the address and 
went out sorrowfully with bowed head. Ten 
minutes later two detectives in a police motor 
were on their way to Jessen's home to take 
him into custody as a suspect in the bullion 
robbery. 

" Maybe Jessen did this and maybe he didn't," 
Chief Rentor mused, as he impatiently awaited 
the car's return. " There's better than an 
even chance that he's really guilty, but whether 
he is or not, one thing is certain : I've found 
what I wanted and a bit of incriminating 
evidence that will justify the interview in the 
newspapers." 

One after another he pulled the knuckles of 
his big hands until the joints cracked like pistols. 
That was Larry Rentor's way of expressing 
extraordinary jubilance. He was planning the 
details of the " third degree " by which he hoped 
to extort a confession that would clear the 
Humboldt mystery. 

The door of the Jessen home was opened to 
the detectives by a sweet-faced little woman 
with snow-white hair and age-dimmed eyes. 

" My son is at home. I'll call him," she said, 
in response to the detective's inquiry. 

Dave Jessen, roused from a daydream in which 
he stood again on the Humboldt*$ deck beside a 
dark-eyed girl with sun-tinted cheeks and wind¬ 
blown hair, appeared behind his mother. Mrs. 
Jessen vanished. 

" Put on your hat and coat. Jessen. The 
Chief wants to see you," said Mulligan, spokesman 
of the officers. 

" Sure. I’ll be with you in a jiffy," the purser 
agreed, dropping the nautical book in his hand. 

" Mother," he called, " I’m going down to 
police headquarters, but I'll be back in time for 
the dinner you've been fussing over all the 
afternoon so foolishly." 

He kissed her, and followed the detectives to 
the car waiting at the kerb. 

" What's happened, boys ? " he inquired, as 
they climbed into the car. " Have you caught 
the bullion-robber ? " 

" I reckon we have—now\" said one detective, 
pointedly. He drew a pair of handcuffs from 
his pocket and deftly slipped them over Dave 
Jessen's wrists. 

The first instinctive flush of anger on the 
purser’s cheeks faded, leaving him pale beneath 
his sea-tan. 

" You're arresting me ? " he gasped in 
bewilderment. "I’m accused of the gold- 
robbery ? " 

" Looks that way. What do you think your¬ 
self ? " replied the detective. 
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fi This Is ridiculous. It J s an outrage ! ” ciied 
Jessen* straining his wrists against the steel 
circlets. " I know nothing of the missing gold 
except what I've told. I'm not a thief/’ 

** Prison is full of men I've heard say those 
identical words when they were arrested." said 
the detective* " Save all that stuff for the 
Chief, young fellow. All I’ve got to say to you 
is that you're three times seven kinds of a fool 
to get yourself tangled in a mess like this. A 
nice old mother you've got, too. It’ll go 
hard with her when she learns what you 
have been up to." 



44 Rut* man, I didn't do it. I have neither 
done nor said anything to 
justify" the faintest doubt of 

my honesty/ 1 cried Jcssen, 

M Who dares to say 1 robbed 
the Humboldt ? Who accuses 
me ? " 


The detectives smiled at each other know* 
ingly. 

" You'll find out soon enough/" replied Mulli¬ 
gan's partner, " Take good advice and forget 
tint high-and-mighty stuff before we get to 
the Chief." 

Then, though Jessen, outraged, angry, in* 
credulous, asked a dozen fiercely insistent 
questions* the officers maintained silence until 
the car stopped at detective headquarters. The 
prisoner leaped out in advance of his guardians. 

11 Take me j-^ja^hief Rentor, quick/ 1 he 


demanded. Somebody will suffer for this, for 
it won't take me ten minutes to clear myself/ 1 

“ Easy* lad, easy*'* cautioned the first of the 
officers, taking him into the building through 
a private entrance. " You'll see the Chief all 
right, but don't be in a hurry. Time is one tiling 
you'll have to spare from now on.” 

Fretting with rage and impatience, Jessen 
was taken into a private room, where his name 
was entered in the M detinue*" or " small ,J book. 



that's him/ said the voice. *i could 
SWEAR TO HIM ON A HUNDRED BIBLES.*" 

a police device—unlawful, but that is a mere 
detail—for holding prisoners against whom the 
department is not ready to make a public 
accusation. He was searched and relieved of 
papers* watch, penknife, money, and all other 
trinkets in his pockets. Then he was pushed 
into a dimly lighted steel cage, and its riiassive 
door clanged behind him. 

Many minutes, each longer than any hour 
jessen had ever passed, dragged away while he 
paced the steel floor, 

" It's only for a few minutes/' he kept assuring 
himself, " I'm innocent. They can't keep me 
in this filthy den. It isn't possible/' 

But the minutes dragged into hours, and no 
one came. 

Meanwhile the arresting officers were reporting. 

** How'd he take it ? 11 asked Kentor* 

" Mad as a she-bear, and stands pat he knows 
nothin 1 *" answered Mulligan. 

" Naturally he'd do that," said the Chief. 
f * You couldn't expect a man with nerve enough 
to carry out a job like this steamer robbery to 
own up at 4!iW iBtitft of the cuffs. He’ll 
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come round, though. I'll leave him in there 
alone to sweat awhile. To-night well work the 
faked identification business, and then I'll be 
ready to talk to him.” 

Chief Rentor then climbed into his car and 
was driven home to dine leisurely, while at 
Dave Jessen’s bungalow a little old woman 
fretted nervously as she kept an overdone dinner 
hot for the son who didn’t and couldn’t come. 

It was early in # the evening, though Jessen 
was sure it must be early morning, when a door 
opened noisily in the corridor and he heard 
voices nearing his cell. 

" At last l ” he cried eagerly. 

Suddenly his cell was flooded with light, 
though the corridor beyond remained in dark¬ 
ness. He waited, hot with impatience, for the 
welcome sound of the jailer’s key in the lock. 
Instead, a wicket in the door was lifted, and a 
pair of eyes peered in from the outer darkness. 
There was a moment’s silence, then a man's 
voice spoke. 

“ That’s him,” it said. ” I could swear to him 
on a hundred Bibles.” 

" Good I ” replied Mulligan's heavy voice. 
” We knew we had him all right, but this settles 
it.” 

The wicket dropped,* and the men started 
down the corridor. 

” Come back 1 ” shouted Jessen, as he realized 
that they did not intend to release him. " Take 
me out of this hole. I demand to be taken to 
the Chief.” 

Somebody’s laugh came back through the 
darkness as the door at the far end of the corridor 
closed with a bang. Ten minutes later the same 
performance was repeated, and a new voice 
assured the detective that it would ” know that 
fellow’s face anywhere.” 

Again Jessen's shouts and demands remained 
unanswered, and the lights winked out. For 
the first time, though the consciousness of 
innocence buoyed his drooping spirits, a numbing 
horror of the inconceivable thing that had 
happened overwhelmed him—exactly as Chief 
Rentor intended. 

Back from dinner, Rentor cracked his knuckles 
noisily as his men reported the prisoner's shouts 
and violent demands for a hearing, following 
the faked identifications. 

” Fine 1 ” he ejaculated. ” That always jars 
their nerves, whether they're innocent or guilty. 
He's ripe now for a friendly, heart-to-heart talk. 
Bring him in, boys, and see that the detecta- 
phonc operator is on my line ready to get every 
word that's spoken in here. I'll cut out the parts 
of the talk I don’t need, afterward.” 

” That sympathy talk you told us to give him 
about his mother seemed to hit him hard,” 
suggested Mulligan. 

” That’s, a trump-card,” replied the Chief. 
” Lead in the lamb and forget the slanging I’m 
going to give you, boys. I want him to think 
I'm a friend/’ 

Jessen. fresh from the gloom of liis cell, 
stumbled at the threshold as the detectives 
threw open the door of the Chief's office. They 


pushed him roughly info a chair, his hands still 
bound by steel cuffs, and the glare of a desk- 
lamp full upon his face. 

” Who’s this ? ” asked Rentor, looking up 
from a pile of reports in simulated surprise. 
” Not Dave Jessen—handcuffed l Take off those 
bracelets, Mulligan.” 

” They've had me locked in a dirty cell for 
hours. Chief,” interrupted Jessen. ” I demanded 
to be brought here to you, but they only 
laughed.” 

” I told you to bring Jessen here to my office, 
but I didn't give you permission to treat him 
like a common crook,” roared the Chief, angrily, 
at his men. ” I knew this boy’s father before 
he was born, and no matter what sort of trouble 
he is in, he will be treated right while he’s in 
my custody, you blockheads, or I’ll know why 
not 1 ” 

" I didn’t think it safe to take *any chances 
after those two positive identifications. Chief," 
said Mulligan, in mock humility, ” and you being 
out for dinner, I thought-” 

” You're paid to do as you're told, not to 
try to think,” interrupted Rentor. ” Get those 
cuffs off his wrists and get out. I want to talk 
to this boy alone.” 

As the door closed behind the detectives the 
Chief motioned Jessen to draw ‘closer. His 
manner was grave, sorrowful, deeply sym¬ 
pathetic. 

” Dave, you're up against it hard. I'm your 
friend, but it’s going to take every bit of influence 
I possess to keep you out of prison,” he began, 
with the air of a man who regrets his bad ne^vs. 
” Old Clancy wants you prosecuted to the limit. 
How the devil did you ever come to lose your 
head and get tangled in a mess of this kind ? " 

” Prosecute me ! ' echoed the prisoner* 
” Surely you can’t believe I’m guilty of the 
robbery on the Humboldt , Chief. On my word 
of honour I’m as innocent as you. I-” 

Rentor interrupted by laying a friendly hand 
on Jessen's arm. 

” Don’t, Dave,” he cautioned, kindly. ” It’s 
useless to deny facts. I'm your friend, willing 
to go the limit for you, but you must be square 
with me. If there are others in this job and 
you help to land them and get back the gold. I 
think I can save you, and I’ll do it for the sake 
of your old mother and your dead father—God 
bless him ! But you must tell me the whole 
truth. I've brought you in here alone so that 
no one but me will ever hear what you tell me 
to-night. It’s your one chance, boy, and for 
the sake of your mother who’s worrying herself 
into hysterics already, don’t throw it away.” 

” Chief, I'm innocent ; but it is evident that 
some blunderer has given you reason to believe 
me guilty,” replied Jessen. “ I'll clear myself 
to your full satisfaction in ten minutes if you'll 
tell me on what grounds you suspect me.” 

Rentor drew further into the shadow of the 
shaded lamps and fixed his eyes on the purser's 
face to catch the slightest betraying change of 
expression 

” Evidence against you has been coming in 
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for two days/' he began. " But I'll’ ask one 
question that will show why we first suspected 
you." 

He paused, then thrust his face close to Jessen's 
and spat out his question viciously :— 

" What did you do with the two keys of the 
treasure-room while they were both in your 
possession ? ” 

“ I never had both keys," answered Jessen, 
unperturbed and without hesitation. " From 
the moment we locked the gold in at Nome, 
Captain McNaughton-" 

“ Wait," interrupted Rentor, peremptorily. 
" I didn't say you had both keys after the gold 
was shipped. You couldn't have got them then. 
But on the way up to Nome, Jessen—how about 
that ?' Have you forgotten your story to the 
Captain about showing the strong-room to a 
curious passenger ? " 

" You're right about that," admitted the 
purser, slowly. " I did get the Captain's key 
while we were on the way up. But what of 
that ? The treasure-room was empty then. It 
needn't even have been locked except for custom's 
sake. I borrowed the Captain's key to show the 
strong-room to a—a—passenger, one whom I 
had told of the millions in gold we would carry 
there on the trip home. How can you connect 
that with a robbery many days afterward ? " 

Rentor was cracking his knuckles as he 
answered. 

" Because while Captain McNaughton's key 
was in your hands, duplicates of it, and of your 
key as well, were made for the bullion-robbers, 
who used the duplicates later to remove the 
padlock when there was something in the strong¬ 
room well worth taking." 

With growing exultation Rentor saw the blood 
drain away from Jessen's cheeks. Instantly he 
knew that his bold guess had found a vulnerable 
mark. 

" What happened to those keys while they 
were in your possession ? " he snapped. " Did 
you let them go out of your hands, or did you 
yourself make duplicates ? " 

Jessen's eyes wavered and fell. For the first 
time doubt of the ultimate outcome of his 
interview with the Chief crept into his mind. 

" I made no duplicates," he said, nervously. 
" Neither key was out of my hands except for 
a single instant." 

He paused, and Rentor leaned forward, eager 
for the all-important admission to follow. 

" While we were in the empty treasure-room," 
Jessen continued, " the person to whom I was 
showing it remarked that it was curious such 
frail bits of metal could protect such vast treasure 
as I described. My companion took the keys 
from my hand and held them for a second. One 
dropped. She picked it up from the floor before 
I could stoop, and handed both to me." 

" A woman 1" cried Rentor, springing 
triumphantly to his feet at Jessen's use of the 
feminine pronoun. " I might have known there 
was a woman at the bottom of a job as clever as 
this 1 When she dropped the key and stooped 
for it she took wax impressions of both of them, 


of course. That trick’s as old as the hills. Who 
is this woman ? She's the party I want now." 

Jessen's chin dropped to his chest. His strong 
brown hands were clenched. There was a long 
pause, during which the thought that he had 
been tricked by the girl he had learned to love 
on .that last ill-fated voyage—the girl whose 
gentle " No *' when he asked for her hand had 
not lessened his love—seared his brain like 
molten metal. Could she have been guilty of 
playing upon that love ? Her face, sweet, kind, 
and innocent, rose before him, and because he 
loved her, denied the accusation convincingly. 
If he named her, she, a woman, would be sub¬ 
jected to the tortures he was enduring. They 
might put her in a cell as they had him. Jessen 
straightened in his chair and met Rentor's 
piercing eyes squarely. 

" I won't tell you her name," Jessen said, 
quietly. " It wouldn’t be right. I know she 
isn't a crook, but you won’t believe that. You 
would do to her what you are doing to me. 1 
won’t name her." 

“ You'll go to prison if you persist in protecting 
this woman crook. You understand that, don’t 
you ? " asked Rentor. 

" If necessary. I’ll go," replied Jessen, wearily. 

" If this girl's innocent, I won't harm her. If 
she is guilty, unless you are her accomplice, why 
should you be willing to do time to protect her ? " 
Rentor asked, probing the one phase of the 
situation that still puzzled him—Jessen's ap¬ 
parently quixotic determination to sacrifice 
himself for a casual steamer-acquaintance. 

" I'm innocent, and you’ve harmed me," the 
purser answered. 

The pair studied each other eye to eye 

" Chief," began Jessen at last, with a note of 
boyish appeal in his voice, " I can understand 
how my refusal to name the girl who, unfor¬ 
tunately, has been dragged into this case, may 
seem suspicious to a man like you, whose business 
makes it necessary to suspect everybody. Even 
so, there's a spark of humanity in you, I'm sure. 
For her sake and mine, I'm going to tell you 
everything, and then I know you’ll not demand 
her name." 

" Go on/' said Rentor, encouragingly. 

" She was a passenger on the Humboldt, making 
the round trip to Alaska with us," Jessen con¬ 
tinued. " She was alone, and I tried to make 
the trip pleasant for her, first for duty's sake, 
and then, when I grew to know her, because I 
treasured every moment I could be near her. 
Long before wc reached Nome I knew she was the 
one woman I want and always shall want for my 
wife." 

" Ah ! " 

" On the return trip I asked her to marry me. 
She told me there is someone else, and "—Jessen 
raised a hand to shield himself from the coldly 
piercing eyes that never wavered from his face— 
"I'm glad she is going to be happy. That's all 
there is to tell, Chief. Now you’ll understand 
why I can't let the unlucky chance that led to 
the incident of the keys permit me to involve 
her even remotely id'idch a case as this. No 
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decent man could do that, I know she is not a 
crook ; I'll swear it. Such a girl couldn't be." 

Rent or pressed the button that summoned the 
waiting officers. 

" Now IVe got you just where I want you. my 
bucko 1 11 he exclaimed, gleefully, " The one 
thing I lacked to make my case complete was a 
motive that would explain why you try to protect 
the woman. You have just given it to me— 
the oldest and best motive in the world. Will 
you give me the name of tliis shc-crook ? 

** Never/* said Jessen. 

“Take him away, boys/ 1 Rentor ordered, 
as Ids men appeared in the doorway* " Tell 
Clark to take this fellow’s Bertillon measure¬ 
ments and to photograph him the first tiling 
in the morning so I can give the afternoon 
papers his pict ures to-morrow. This has been 
a neat piece of work, if I die! do it myself ” 


lus instructions lor the continuation of the third 
degree, 

" Handcuff him to a chair and keep at him 
without a second's pause all night/’ he ordered 
44 Never let him close liis eyes. Never let him 
rest. Keep up a perfect stream of questions and 
drag answers out of him any way you can. Play 
on his Jove for his mother. Pretend that we 


**** UNDERSTAND NOW HOW CROOKS ARE MADE,* JESSEN SAID, IN’ A VOICE WHOSE EVENNESS 
FAILED TO HIDE THE TEMPEST OF BITTER ANGER THAT SHOOK HIM FROM HEAD TO FOOT 


Jessen, as he rose to follow his guards, looked 
down on the burly Larry Rentor half in hatred, 
half in scorn* 

“ I understand now how crooks are made/' 
Jessen said, in a voice whose evenness failed 
to hide the tempest of bitter anger that shook 
him from head to foot. Larry Rentor merely 
laughed. 

When Jessen.had been lodged again in his celt 
the Chief called in four of his best men and gave 


have taken over the house to search it. and 
turned her out. Pretend that we think she 
herself may be implicated, and that she is to 
be brought down here in the morning for the 
same kind of a deal he's getting. Well take 
her through one of the celts for an instant to¬ 
morrow and let him see her there. That'll fetch 
him. By the way, someone had better go out 
and talk to the old Inrtv. She might tell some- 
thing worth kMP' m 
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The men filed out. The result was a night of 
horror that Dave Jessen never forgot, and never 
recalled without a shudder. 

While the stenographer was transcribing those 
portions of Jessen’s statement in which he ad¬ 
mitted having both strong-room keys, admitted 
that he had given them momentarily into the 
possession of a woman passenger, and in which 
he flatly refused to give her name. Chief Rentor 
analyzed the results of his night's work. 

44 Jessen has told the truth from beginning to 
end," he decided. 44 First, he was this unknown 
woman's tool, and now he is mine. It’s a hun¬ 
dred to one, without takers, that she made im¬ 
pressions of the keys during the moment he left 
them in her hands. She had pals aboard, and 
of course they did the trick." 

The Chief chewed his cigar reflectively, and 
his thoughts brought a look qf shrewd and ruth¬ 
less cunning to his eyes. 

44 It's the luckiest thing in the world that this 
fellow is fool enough to refuse me the girl's name," 
he thought. 44 If he had not done that he would 
practically have cleared himself and put me up 
against the problem of finding the girl. As tilings 
stand now, I've almost got enough against Jessen 
to make a showing in court, and if I never find 
the woman or the gold, he gets all the blame. 
Anyway, it's a safe bet now that old man Clancy 
will be satisfied I'm big enough for my job." 

The foxlike cunning in the eyes beneath 
Rentor's shaggy brows deepened. 

"If Tatman would say Jessen is the man who 
hit him in front of the strong-room door—it was 
directly opposite Jessen's own door, too—my 
case would look good even before a jury," he 
reflected. 44 That would be the final link in the 
chain. I'll have a talk with him." 

He ordered Tatman to be brought up from his 
cell. 

44 Tatman," said Rentor, when they were alone, 
44 Purser Jessen has been arrested for complicity 
in the bullion robbery. He took both the keys 
to the strong-room on the north-bound voyage, 
and admits he allowed them to go into the hands 
of a woman on board. He refuses to give her 
name. Were there any crooks on the Htcmboldt , 
either men or women, that you knew ? " 

The ex-convict shook his head. The Chief 
continued. 

44 You’re likely to stay inside a cell a long time, 
Tatman. I am fairly well satisfied you weren't 
in on this, but I can't let you go until I've caught 
somebody—you understand that ? " 

Tatman grinned without replying. He was 
an old hand at the game, and knew the Chief's 
sudden consideration had an explanation. 

44 I've just been thinking, Tatman, that if you 
had caught a glimpse of the face of the man who 
hit you, and that man happened to be Purser 
Jessen, I shouldn’t have any object in keeping 
you after you had identified him in court/' con¬ 
tinued Rentor, insinuatingly. 44 It would be a 
mighty lucky thing for you, old-timer, if you 
happened to be able to make that identification/* 

u I understand. Chief," said the convict. 
u Lead me to 'im when you like. It might 'a ve 


been 'im, for all I know. Lead me to 'im ; that's 
my answer." 

44 You understand I want only the truth," 
cautioned the detective. 

Tatman grinned knowingly'. ~ 

44 I understand," he repeated. 

The following morning the papers told of 
Jessen's arrest in flaring headlines. Boston 
Blackie's Mary, in the seclusion of a friend’s flat 
in which she was awaiting the day when Blackie, 
now out of town, judged it safe to return for the 
Humboldt's gold, felt a sickening sense of guilt 
grow with each line she read. 

" Poor boy 1 What a shame ! " she mur¬ 
mured, with deep regret. 44 What hopeless 
bunglers the coppers are." 

When she read the account of her visit to the 
strong-room under Jessen's guidance, and Rentor's 
assertion that she had taken wax impressions of 
the keys during the brief moment they were in 
her possession, the furrows in her brow deepened 
into wrinkles of concern. * * 

44 A shrewd guess that hits the mark but that 
doesn't involve the purser," she thought. 

Then she came to a paragraph that brought a 
mist of tears to her eyes. It was the paragraph 
that quoted Jessen's statement to Rentor that 
he declined to give her name—that he would go 
to prison himself rather than involve her. 

44 Oh, oh, tell them ! Tell them," she cried, as 
if the accused man were within hearing. 44 It 
can't harm me. Surely you must guess now that 
the name and address I gave you were both 
fictitious." 

Then, in a flash, because she was a woman with 
womanly intuition, she understood why Jessen 
had answered 44 Never ! " to the police demand 
for her name. 

44 He believes me innocent," Mary murmured, 
awed by the proof of what principle may cost 
those who have it. 44 He still thinks I am what 
I seemed—an innocent girl, a girl about to be 
married, who would be ruined by a breath of 
scandal such as this. And because he believes 
that, he is sacrificing himself to save me." 

She sprang to her feet and paced the room with 
clenched hands, her cheeks wet with tears. 

44 It's the Tightest act I ever knew'," she sobbed. 
44 They sLa’n’t imprison this poor, loyal boy. 
Oh, how I pity his distracted, broken-hearted 
old mother ! What have Blackie and I done ? 
mat shall I do ? " 

Like an answering message, the thought of 
Judge Mortimer Garber came to her. 

Judge Garber was an attorney of long-proved 
ability, whose speciality was criminal law. He 
was a trusted neutral in frequent negotiations 
between the police and the crook-world, for he 
never betrayed to either the secrets of its warring 
adversary. He despised police chicanery and 
hated the brutality of the criminal world. He 
was respected, feared, and trusted by both classes. 

As Mary wras ushered into his office he was 
frowming over the newspaper accounts of the 
Jessen identification by Tatman. 

44 Weil^ ^ ' J ||ie ^ud^|5 exclaimed. 
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cordially* " It has been a long, long time since 
either you or Blackie paid me a visit. Sit down 
and ted me all about it* I can see you are in 
trouble/ 1 

Mary slipped a hundred-dollar bill from her 
purse and pushed it across the table. 

" I want you to take a case lor me. Judge 
Garber, There's a retainer/' 

The lawyer handed back the money. 

"Tell me the case first/' he said. "We’ll 
discuss the fee later/' 

“ It J s the Humboldt bullion robbery/ 1 began 
Mary, 

“ I thought $o the moment I saw you at the 
door/ 1 interrupted Garber* " It's fortunate I 
am a lawyer instead of a detective* Mary. When 
I read the first accounts of this affair, which for 
sheer ingenuity stands alone. I said to myself : 
1 The one man I know who might have done this 
is Boston Blackie/ Was this boy Dave Jessen 
in it with you ? " 

" He was not* Judge. That's why I'm here. 
Rentor is trying to trap him/' said Mary, 

" I suspected that the moment I read that 
this tame crook Tatman has suddenly recovered 
his memory and identified Jessen. I'm glad the 
lad isn't implicated. Old Captain Jessen was 
my good friend for many years* Tell me the 
story from the beginning/' 

Mary told it, omitting nothing, mitigating 
nothing. 

The old Judge was muttering angrily to 
himself long before she finished. 

” So this rat Rentor, who is getting rich 
on the money he is collecting from gambling 
houses and other dens, thinks he'll make a 
reputation by imprisoning a boy whose only 
crime is that he is too decent to ruin a girl's 
reputation l " growled Garber. " He won't 
succeed as long as I keep my Southern 
blood and remain a member of the Bar/' 

He looked across the table at Mary with 
shrewd but kindly eyes. 

M Well, what do you and Blackie want to 
do about it ? ” he de¬ 
manded* 

" Blackie isn't 
here/'said Mary. "If 
he were in town he'd 
know what should be 
done, but I'm alone. 

Thats why I came to 
you. I thought that 
when I told you the 
circumstances you 
might be willing to 
take Jessen's case and 
clear him. We'll stand 
all expenses if you 
will, I can't see that 
boy jessen ruined, 
judge/* added Mary. 

The attorney pon-« 
tiered with half-dosed 
eyes and touching 
Ji iger-tips, 

” With the informa¬ 


tion you have given me, I can acquit him 
without a doubt before any jury/' he said, at 
last. “ But Mary, my dear, has it occurred to 
you that a mere acquittal won't do ? If jessen 
even goes to trial on tins charge, it will wreck 
his career and probably send his mother to her 
grave. You've shouldered a heavy responsi¬ 
bility in this matter, girl." 

" I know/' she cried, "and I'm frantic with 
remorse. What can be done ? If you went to 
Clancy of the steamship company and told him 
you know positively that Jessen is entirely inno¬ 
cent of any connection with the robbery* he would 
believe you ; and Clancy is a man important 
enough to have his way at detective headquarters. 
He could have jessen set free within an hour 
with an apology from Rentor to take home with 
Mm/ 1 

11 Clancy could do that, but he wouldn't/' said 
Garber. " He would never willingly see any man 
free whose stubbornness was costing him a chance 
to get back sixty thousand dollars—stubbornness 
due to what Clancy would think a silly scruple. 
My judgment is that if he knew all you have just 
told me he would wring your name from Jessen 
or see him hanged if he had his way, Jim Clancy 
is a man with a soul dead to all feeling that cannot 
spring from a dollar-mark, Mary/* 

(i That's true, and I hate him/ 1 said Mary, 
furiously, letting long-nourished resentment re* 

veal itself. '* He sent 
my father to prison 
wrongly, Judge, and 
Dad died there. After¬ 
wards* when the truth 
was discovered, and 
Clancy was forced to 
admit that he had 
blundered, he stated 
to the papers that 
the mistake was ‘ less 
regrettable 1 because 
poor old Dad was ' no 
benefit either to him¬ 
self or to society.' 
The principal reason 
Blackie and I at¬ 
tempted this robbery 
is because Jim Clancy 
owns the Humboldt/' 
"That's Clancy, 
with photograpliic ac¬ 
curacy," assented Gar* 
ber. " Well. Mary, 
Jessen's pr edica me n t 
is a hard proposition. 
Shall we abandon it 
as hopeless now, and 
content ourselves with 
doing something when 
he goes to trial ? " 

" No* no,” she said. 
" Wait, judge, please, 
I'm trying to decide 
something.” 

Ten* fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed* 



THEN SHE CAME TO A PARAGRAPH THAT BROUGHT 
A MIST OF TEAKS TO HER EYES ,' 1 I" 1 '" 1 ® ^"■ l 
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" It's all right now. 

Judge," she said, con¬ 
tentedly. *' I've decided. 

If you will trust us lor 
your fee until Blackie 
gets money, you can call 
up Jim Clancy and tell 
him you know where his 
gold hars are and that 
you wiH return them to 
him ten minute:! after Mr. 

Jeasen is free and in 
possession of a written 
document from the North- 
Western Steamship Com¬ 
pany that admits his inno¬ 
cence and guarantees his 
l>ositioji on its steamers. 

It’s hard to give up ihc 
day of righteous reck¬ 
oning for which you've 
waited and prayed year 
after year ; but "—with 
a wry smile— ,a it J s worth 
even that price to feci as 
content as I do since I 
decided to forego revenge 
for a clear conscience." 

A faint glow of 
* gratification flushed 
the old lawyer's 
checks. 

■' Child, have you 
thought what Blackie 
w ill say to this ? " he 
suggested gently, ” Do 
you realize that you 
are planning to give 
away sixty thousand 
dollars that, according 
to his code, rightfully 
belongs to him ? " 

-i Neither Blaclcie 
nor 1 Care about the 
money. The two 
things that worried 
me most were the 

debt I owe Clancy and can’t pay now, and the 
fact that all the sixty thousand dollars doesn't 
belong to us* We owe fourteen thousand five 
hundred to those w ho helped to get the gold safely 
ashore. But we have enough banked to pay that 
off* I've just figured it up. Well have just 
twenty dollars left when we're done* That's why 
I told you you would have to wait for your fee/ 1 
" Will Blackie approve this, Mary ? " 

" Of course* Blackie always does right, no 
matter what the cojt./ she answered, utterly 
unconscious of the natvetJ of the verdict she 
so confidently pronounced upon a man with a 
nation-wide reputation as a criminal, " He 
would never forgive me if I let a boy who had 
proved himself J right f ruin himself for my 
sake* Cad up Clancy, Judge. I want to ieel 
sure that Jessen will be at home before night/ 1 
Garber reached for his 'phone with a hand 
that was tremulously eager* 


“ * WITH THE INFORMATION YOU HAVE 
GIVEN ME,1 CAN ACQUIT HIM WITHOUT 
A DOUBT BEFORE ANY JURY/ HE SAID, 
AT LAST/' 


Dy 


oogle 


" By the way,” he said, " you haven't told 
me yet where these trouble-making bars of gold 

aie to be found*" 

Mary opened her purse and tossed a bit of 
metal across the table. 

" There's the key of the safe-deposit box 
Blackie rented months ago for the gold/' she 
said, smiling. ,f It’s in Jim Clancy's own vaults/' 

“ Ho ! " chuckled the old man, delightedly. 
" That’s a joke on the old skin-flint that will 
be told against him to the last day he breather 
even though lie out-ages Methuselah. I wouldn't 
miss the sight of his face when I show him the 
missing gold stored in hrs own deposit-vault for 
all ills millions/' 

" What's your fee. Judge ? " asked Man. 

" Fec i" 
shouted 
Judge Gar¬ 
ber, wrath- 
fully* " Get 
out of my 
office, young 
woman, be¬ 
fore I call 
m y steno¬ 
grapher and 
have you 
thrown out. 
When I take a fee for an afternoon's 
work like this. I’ll change my name 
to Clancy. wt 

Suddenly he stooped and kissed 
her gently on the forehead. 

" Permit an old man that privilege, 
my dear/' he said, with the graceful 
deference of the old-school gentleman. 
11 I'm honoured in calling you and that 
mad scape grace husband of yours my 
very dear friends." 

” Tell me I did right, dear. Tell me 
l did what you would have had me 
done," Mary entreated the next after¬ 
noon. looking into Boston Blackie's 
face a s she finished relating how old 
Jim Clancy's wandering birrs of gold 
had found their way back to his covetous fingers. 

” Right ! Of course you did right. My girl 
never did anything that wasn't right. She 
couldn't/' declared Blackie, echoing the words 
Mary had spoken of him to Judge Garber. 
,f Always remember, Mary, that an honest 
crook can afford anything but crooked honesty." 

The smile of happiness in Mary's eyes just 
then was worth more to Boston Blackie than 
all the gold the Humboldt ever carried. 

Blackie flicked the end of his cigarette. 

" How much money have we in the bank, 
dear ? ” he asked. ” We must give lhe others 
their bit on the day I named., We can't give 
away their money/' 

" Enough." said Mary. tf But we shall liave 
only twenty dollars left.” 

“ Twenty dollars and a crystal-clear con¬ 
science/' corrected Blackie, jubilantly. '* Why, 
Mary, dear, fflcfil'O ITi 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


451.—A CUNNING CHESS PROBLEM. 

I am often asked which I consider the best of the 
late Sam Loyd’s chess problems, but an answer depends 
entirely on what particular quality of merit one seeks. 
For sheer cunning the example 1 here give would be 
hard to beat, I will give the solution at once. The 
key move is 1 Kt to Kt 4, If Black plays 1 R to Kt 3 
ch, 2 Kt takes R, and the B or Q mates next move, 
as the case may be. If Black plays 1 R to Q 3, 2 Kt 
takes R ch, and mate next move with Q. If 1 K takes P, 
then % Kt to Q 6 ch and 3 P to B 8 (Q> mate. If 1 R 
to K sq t then 2 B to Q 5 di and mate next move, 

, ' BLACK. 



WHJTB, 

Mate in ihree moves. 

If Black does anything else, then 2 B to Q 5 and 3 Kt 
to Q 6 mate. Now, dearly the object of the key 
move is to make room for the B to pin the R. But 
a sound chess problem can have only one possible key 
move. Then why will not some other move of the 
Kt do equally well ? Why, for example, will not 
i Kt to B 3 solve the problem ? White threatens 
exactly the same line of play as before. How can 
Black defeat it ? That is the wily point, though I 
have simplified matters for the reader. Unfortunate! y, 
the position is impossible, since the Black pawns must 
have made six captures, while White has only Lost 
five pieces, but that is easily pardoned in the circum¬ 
stances. 


452.—THE MOVING STAIRWAY, 

On one of the moving stairways on the London 
Tube Railway I find that if I walk down twenty-six 
steps I require thirty seconds to get to the bottom, 
but if I make thirty-four steps I require only eighteen 
seconds to reach the bottom# What is the height of 
the stairway in steps ? The time is measured from 
the moment the top step begins to descend to the 
time I step off the last step at the bottom on to the 
level platform. 

453.—IS IT VERY EASY ? 

Here is a simple magic square, the three columns, 
three rows, and two diagonals adding up 72. The 
puzzle is to convert it into a multiplying magic square, 
in which the numbers in all the eight lines if multiplied 
together give the same product in every case. You 


are not allowed to 
change, or add to, any of 
die figures in a cell or 
use any arithmetical 
sign whatever ! But you 
ma y s h i f t the t wo 
figures within a cell. 
Thus, you may write 27 
as 72, if you like. These 
simple conditions make 
the puzzle absurdly 
easy, if you once hit 
on the idea; if you 
miss it, it will appear to be an utter impossibility. 


454.—THE TWO ADDITIONS, 

Can you arrange the following figures in two groups 
of four figures each so that each group shall add to 
the same sum ? 

1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 

If you were allowed to reverse the 9 so as to change 
it into the missing 6 it would be very easy* For 
example, 1, a, 7, 8, and 3, 4, 5, 6 add up to iS in both 
cases. But you are not allowed to make any such 
reversal. 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES, 
447 .—WORD CIRCLES. 

By simply exchanging the T with the U and the 
E with the N we get the arrangement shown. Then 
we can read twenty-six good words, as follows: 
A, 0 , I, AT, TO, ON, 

NO, IN, IS, SI, US, UP. 

RE, ARE, TON, TAR, 

NOT, SIN, SUP, PUS, 

ERA, REP, RAT* 

TARE, SUPER, 

ERATO* As I explained, 

SI is the seventh note 
of the musical scale, 

RE is also a musical 
note. ERATO is the 
muse of lyric poetry. 

We might also include 
PERA, a suburb of 
Constantinople, but I think I should bar the Latin 
PER, as I certainly should the Creek prefix EP and 
the infantile TA. 


44S.—JOHN AND JANE. 

John’s age is 28 and Jane’s 21. When John was 
21, Jane was 14, or twice John’s present age. When 
Jane is 28, John will be 35, and their combined ages 63, 


449*—AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA, 

As I said, I have not yet found any satisfactory 
answer to this old enigma, I have thought of several 
words, but none of them is sufficiently convincing for 

me to give# -— 

450.—A TEASING LEGACY. 

The best answer, so far as I have been able to 
discover* is the foUowin 

=96 — 5 

«-7 

Origin njnL 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH BEAUTY—ROMAN, 


When buying faiUl 
preparations mate 
sure they ore British. 
Jt II the ¥ invito 
articles are of 
British manufacture 
and are the best of 
their kind* 


Celtic, Roman, Norse, Danish, Norman — alt have had their share, 
no less than climate, in contributing to that fresh loveliness for 
which Britain's daughters are envied by the fair of other nations* 

1 I 'HE diligent hours with unguent and essence devoted 
A by the Roman lady to her toilet are quite 
unnecessary for the modern woman. 

You, my lady of to-day, may achieve more in beauty culture in a 
lew minutes by daily use of Royal Vinolia Cream. This beneficial 
emollient keeps the complexion beautiful, the skin soft and supple, 
free from Redness, Roughness or Blemish. 



ROYAL VINOLIA CREAM 

Per Box 1/1 i & 2/- 

Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder is ideally refreshing and soothing 
to the &k im - Absorbs excess perspiration and prevents chafing . 
Delicately perfumed. Tins //- <& 1 j& 


Vinolia C?L T P London.Paris 
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THE 


AIR-RAIDS. 


REVELATIONS 

by 

ADMIRAL 

SIR PERCY 


SCOTT. 

We have had the opportunity of 
looking through a book of reminis' 
cences by Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
(to whom, more than to any man, 
the efficiency of our gunnery is due) 
which will shortly be published. Its 
contents appeared to us so important 
that we have asked his permission 
to publish a portion which is par" 
ticularly interesting at the present 
moment. 
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T5he DEFENCE o/’LONDON 
AGAINST ZEPPELINS 



By ADMIRAL 


Sir PERCY 

SCOTT, Bar,., 


1915 h 
1916 


FRENCH AUTOMOBILE 
75 MM. ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
N, THE FIRST EFFICIENT 
MOBILE ANTI -AIRCRAFT 
Cl N THAT WE HAD IN THIS COUNTRY* IT WAS 
OBTAINED BY SIR PERCY SCOTT FROM PARIS, 


FWu if ^ I** i'*jf\rr r Lui. 
VoL 3 vji -25. 


K.C,V.O., LL.D. 


M ANY years ago I read an essay 
by Charles Lamb in which he 
set out to prove that many 
proverbial savings were not 
true, but T still hope that ex¬ 
perience does teach us some tiling. It is 
that belief which leads me to tell the story 
of the London from 
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air raids when the war came late in the summer 
of 1914. There had been mysterious stories of 
airships cruising over England by night before 
Germany broke loose, but anyone who believed 
in them was denounced as an alarmist without 
common sense. So the country went on sleep¬ 
ing quietly at night and nobody worried, and 
we were all comparatively happy until suddenly 
hostilities began and the Germans settled down 
on the Belgian coast, an event which no one 
could have foreseen. 

On Wednesday, September. 8 th, 1915, by the 
mercy of Providence a Zeppejin came over 
London and dropped some bombs. I say that 
it was a mercy of Providence, because it showed 
the futility of our system of defence and com¬ 
pelled the authorities to take action. By some 
strange anomaly, the Lords Commissioners for 
“ executing the office of High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom and of the territories thereto 
belonging and of the Colonies and other 
Dominions whatsoever ” had become respon¬ 
sible for protecting London against air raids. 
This curious arrangement was due to the fact 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, had had some perception of 
London's danger, for he had become a flying man 
himself, whereas at the War Office, the depart¬ 
ment really responsible, they had exhibited little 
belief in the possibilities of the new arm. 

But all that is by the way. On September 8th, 
1915, a Zeppelin really came over London. 
Although throughout my career in the Navy I 
had been specially interested in gunnery matters, 
I confess that I was surprised when, three days 
later, I received a letter from Mr. Balfour, who 
was then at the head of the Admiralty, asking 
me if I would take over the gunnery defence of 
London, as a temporary measure, since in due 
course the War Office would assume control of 
the work, which, as he pointed out, was really 
theirs and not the Admiralty's. Mr. Balfour 
suggested that the task would prove interesting, 
and reminded me that it was certainly impor¬ 
tant ; but at the same time he warned me, with 
characteristic kindness, that the means of 
defence at that time were very inadequate. He 
was good enough to add that he thought no one 
was better qualified than I was for the appoint¬ 
ment,^ and he promised that the defences would 
be improved as fast as the manufacture of new 
guns and war conditions generally permitted. 

I accepted the appointment, and had a look 
round the so-called* defences. After fourteen 
months of war they consisted of : — 

8 3-inch high-angle guns, 

4 6-pounders, with bad gun-sights, and 
6 pom-poms and some maxims, which 
would not fire up as high as a Zeppelin, 
and were consequently only a danger to 
the population. 

The ammunition supplied to the guns was 
quite unsuitable, and was more dangerous to the 
people in T.ondon than to the Zeppelins above. 

In selecting the ammunition to fire at Zeppelins 
the authorities should have known : First, that 
a shell with a large bursting charge of a highly 
explosive nature was required so that it would 
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damage a Zeppelin if it exploded near ; second, 
that all that went up in the air had to come down 
again, and that, in order to minimize the danger 
to the public from falling pieces, an explosive 
should be used in the shell which would break it 
up into small fragments. 

The ammunition supplied was exactly the 
opposite to what we wanted. The shells had 
so small a bursting charge that they could do no 
harm to a Zeppelin, and they returned to earth 
almost as intact as when they were put into the 
guns. 

Serious as this state of affairs was, it w r as no 
reflection upon my predecessor. In getting 
what he did he had done wonders, for he re¬ 
ceived the minimum of support, and had to 
contend against the maximum amount of 
apathy, red-tapism, and opposition on the part 
of the authorities. I doubt if many people, in 
or out of the Admiralty or War Office, really 
believed in the early days of the war in the 
danger of Zeppelin raids. 

But after a considerable interval the citizens, 
of London realized that'the German Zeppelins 
could come and bomb them whenever they liked. 
On their behalf, the Lord Mayor of London went 
to the War Office and suggested that they should 
take some steps to keep the Zeppelins away. 
The War Office said that they could do nothing. 
The Lord Mayor then applied to the Admiralty, 
and their Lordships promised to form an Anti- 
Aircraft Corps, and supply them with the neces¬ 
sary material to defend London. 

The Army, of course, ought to have done their 
own work, but the military authorities were at 
the moment overwhelmed with the urgent de¬ 
mands of war. The Admiralty took the matter 
up, because there was no other department to 
do it, since the War Office was preoccupied. But 
as the Admiralty decided to undertake it, they 
should have realized the importance of their 
task and set about it properly. Had they done 
so, London, by the end of 1914, could have been 
defended by at least fifty guns, with serviceable 
ammunition ; instead of which, after fourteen 
months of war, London was defended by twelve 
guns firing ammunition which did more harm to 
the population than to the Zeppelins. Of course, 
I see the matter in a vacuum, so to speak, and at 
the time there was an enormous pressure on the 
Naval authorities, who, after all. were engaged 
in defending the whole Empire by commanding 
the sea. London's air defence was a kind of 
“ extra turn.” 

General Gallicne, who was in charge of the 
defence of Paris, had for the protection of his 
forty-nine square miles of city two hundred and 
fifteen guns, and was gradually increasing this 
number to three hundred. He had plenty of 
men trained in night flying, and well-lighted-up 
aerodromes. I had eight guns to defend our 
seven hundred square miles of the Metropolitan 
area, no trained airmen, and no ligbted-up aero¬ 
dromes. 

This was the state of affair, when the Admiralty 
handed the blunder over to me. To cheer me 
up they informed me that they could not give 
me any more gi ft? 4 t dnicii fc , and that, although 
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they had been experimenting for ten years* they 
had no time-fuse suitable for exploding high- 
explosive shell; the only guns they had mounted 
on mobile mountings were Maxims* which were 
of no use against Zeppelins ; they had no airmen 
who could fly at night, and if they had had 
them they would have been of no use, as there 
was no ammunition suitable for attacking 
Zeppelins* 

It was quite true that we had no bullets 
suitable for airmen to use in attacking Zep¬ 
pelins, but we mightand ought to have 
had, for a suitable 
bullet had been sub¬ 
mitted in 1914. It 
was a new idea, so it 
was turned down. Its 
history is worth re¬ 
cording as a fair ex¬ 
ample of officialism. 

The inventor was a 
Mr. Pomeroy, a New 
Zealander. His bullet 
was first tried in lgoS, 
with satisfactory re¬ 
sults; in 1914 he sub¬ 
mitted it to tile War 
Office, who rejected it. 

In June, 1915, another 
trial was held and was 
successful, but the bul¬ 
let was not accepted 
and brought into use 
until the autumn of 
1916, The country had 
to wait two yearn for 
what was urgently 
wanted, and we were 
at war.* 

Little or noticing 
liaving been done, it 
was very easy to do 
something, and as Cap¬ 
tain Stansfeld, C.M.G., 

R.N., the head of the 
Anti-Aircraft Depart¬ 
ment, was a most 
efficient office r, and 
had under him a 
very capable staff, we 
quickly got to business. 

The first thing was to find a satisfactory fuse, 
The Admiralty said that they had been ten years 
trying to get one and had not succeeded. One 
of my staff, G^mmander Rawlinson, C.M.G., 
D.S.G., solved the difficulty in ten minutes. The 
next thing was to get a design of a high-explosive 
shell which could be quickly manufactured. 
This was produced, but now the difficulty came. 
Having got the design* how were we to get the 
shell made ? Mv proper course was to a^k the 
Admiralty, but their system of administration, 


* In 1916 our airmen and aerexiromes were rea^y? and wh^n 
the Zeppelin:* came over they got rt very warm reception, 
numbers being brought The Germans lost their 

opporiunity. For months th^y could have come to London 
as often as they liked ; we were late ifl preparing for ihctr—they 
were late in coming.—AuTiton. 


which is very sure, very slow, and very involved, 
would allow of nothing being done quickly ; the 
paper work would have taken at least a month to 
get through. The Admiralty had to be avoided* 
So I took the designs over to Paris, and placed 
the order with a motor-car manufacturer, who 
executed the work well and quick])'. In a very 
short time I saw my way to providing most 
of the guns used for the defence of London 
with satisfactory time-fuses and high-explosive 
shells. 

Admiral Vaughan Lee, CR. f of the Air 
Department* realizing 
the urgency of the 
matter, set to work. 
He undertook to get 
lighted-up aerodromes 
and trained men in 
night flying, and we 
had a bullet that would 
set a Zeppelin on lire* 
The next tiling was 
ta get more guns, I 
knew that the Navy 
had some they could 
spare and which could 
be converted into anti- 
Zeppelin guns* I ap¬ 
plied to the Admiralty 
for these guns, and 
promptly got a very 
big **NO." I had am 
ticipatcd this reply by 
writing to Sir John 
Jellicoe* the Com* 
mauder-in-Chief of the 
Grand Fleet* and ask¬ 
ing him for them, He 
promptly wired back 
that I could have 
twenty* 

We extracted out of 
the Admiralty withdiffi- 
culty another fourteen 
guns ; Lord Kitchener 
very promptly gave me 
some ; and with others 
that we picked up I 
found that in a very 
short time we had in¬ 
creased our number of 
guns from twelve to one hundred and eighteen. 
But, unfortunately^ mountings had to be made 
for these, which took a considerable time. 

The few guns we had for the deicncc of 
London were mounted permanently in positions 
probably as well known to the Germans 
as to ourselves. We had no efficient guns 
mounted on mobile carriages which could 
be moved about and brought into action 
where necessary. 

The French, 1 knew, had some of their splendid 
75 mm. guns mounted on automobile carriages* 
I suggested to the Admiralty that they should 
ask the French Government either to supply 
or loan me one to copy* Tins they agreed to 
see about,, and I have no doubt that m a few 
months thtfj r \muid-^lfeve got the necessary 
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papers through. However, I was determined 
not to work their way. I wanted the gun, not 
papers, so I ordered Commander Rawlinson, a 
very clever officer who spoke French like a 
Frenchman, to go over to Paris at once and 
either beg, borrow, or steal a gun. 

I told him he was to have it on the Horse 
Guards Parade, under Mr. Balfour's window, in 
less th*m a week. He was in a motor-car at 
the time. Looking at his watch, he said, " I 
can catch the boat." I asked him if he did not 
want any clothes. He said, " No. Please wire 
Folkestone to ship me and the car over to France." 
Thus he left, going at about fifty miles an hour 
down South Audley Street. That is the sort of 
officer that is wanted in war-time ! Twenty- 
four hours after leaving me he wired : " Have 
got gun, two automobiles, and ammunition." 

What he did is best described in his letter to 
me, which was as follows :— 

22nd September, 1915. 

Sir, —In obedience to your order that I 
should endeavour to obtain from the French 
Government a 75 mm. anti-aircraft gun, 
mounted on an automobile, on the 16th 
September I proceeded to Paris. 

I first interviewed General Galliene, who 
in a most courteous and charming manner 
pointed out that, much as he would like 
to help London, he could not himself give 
me a gun, but he felt sure that General 
Joffre would give full consideration to 
anything that London wanted. * 

I proceeded to Chantilly and saw General 
Pellet, the Chief of General Jbflre’s Staff, 
v and without any delay a telephone message 
was sent to the Minister of War in Paris 
telling him that I could have the gun com¬ 
plete with two automobiles and ammunition. 

The gun in my presence was tested and 
fired by a French crew, who also very 
kindly drove it to Boulogne and shipped it 
to London, where it arrived on the 21st. 

The whole transaction from the time of 
my leaving London to my return with 
gun took four days. 

I attach photographs of the gun and 
caisson. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Rawlinson. 

Owing to the promptitude of Commander 
Rawlinson, we had this gun on the Horse Guards 
Parade, under Mr. Balfour's window, before 
the official letter .asking for it was written. 
(Shown at heading of article). 

Although this was only one gun, its acqui¬ 
sition was very valuable, as it showed us what 
could be done, and how to do it. The rapidity 
of the French decision ought to have taught 
our deliberate Admiralty a lesson, but it did not ; 
nothing could get any life into their movements. 

With the French gun as a guide we very soon 
mounted up eight of our own three-pounders 
on motor-lorries, which gave a start to the mobile 
section of our defence. 

There was an urgent need for mobile guns. I 
should liked to have copied the French auto-car 
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mounting, which was a fine specimen of engineer¬ 
ing, but our three-inch guns could not be adapted 
to it. The problem, consequently, was to devise 
a mobile contrivance which would carry a thrcc- 
inch gun of the ordinary service pattern. It was 
desirable to employ for the purpose only one 
motor-lorry, instead of two, as in the case of the 
French gun. I realized, moreover, that the 
design would have to be of such a character that 
thd manufacture could be undertaken by a firm 
not making gun-mountings or other urgent war 
material, as all such concerns were already fully 
occupied with work. 

By a stroke of good luck I happened to meet 
Mr. R. E. L. Maunscll, chief engineer of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, whose works 
are at Ashford. I spoke to him about the 
matter, and found that he was a prototype of 
Sir David Hunter at Durban—ready to under¬ 
take anything. He grasped the idea at once, 
although he had never seen a gun or mounting 
before. Later oh we called in Commander 
Rawlinson and Mr. Whale, a clever designer 
of W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co., 
and a drawing was soon prepared. The design 
was based on the 4'fin' gun platforms that I im¬ 
provised for use at Ladysmith, but it was ar¬ 
ranged that the mountings should be made of 
steel instead of wood. It was decided to have 
an axle-tree and a pair of wheels under it, these 
being removable when the gun came into action. 
A special feature of this mobile platform was 
that its weight on the lorry could be altered 
according to whether the gun was being con¬ 
veyed up or down hill. The experimental lorry 
was given a severe trial, and we found out that 
it could travel at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
and that it remained perfectly stable when the 
gun was fired. The rapidity with which the 
work was done and the character of the work 
reflected great credit on the staff of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company at Ashford.' 

The housing of these guns and their crews 
was momentarily a difficulty, but the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia came to the rescue 
and offered to house the hundred men and guns 
in the grounds of his beautiful house at Hamp¬ 
stead. Mrs. Wrey kindly lent her house for 
the accommodation of the officers. 

Although the Admiralty did -not give me 
any assistance as regards the defence of London, 
they wanted me to comply with their slow and 
unsatisfactory routine. But we were at war f 
Had I agreed to do so it would have taken me 
fifteen months to get twelve guns, whereas I was 
aiming at getting one hundred and fifty guns in 
six months. So I did not agree, and wrote to 
Mr. Balfour as follows :— 

18th October, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Balfour, —On the 10th Sep¬ 
tember you asked me if I would take the 
gunnery defence of London ur^der my charge. 
I accepted, and in doing so, considered that 
you intended me to procure what was neces¬ 
sary for the gunnery defence of London. 

Up to last week I w*as led to believe 
that the Admiralty had ordered guns for 
the defence of Loudon. 

Original from 
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On Friday, the 
15UW you informed 
me that they had 
not done so, I at 
once ordered some 
guns. The firms 
with, whom I placed 
the order wrote to 
the Admiralty for 
confirmation. The 
Admiralty have 
not confirmed the 
order. 

If I am to be 
responsible for the 
gunnery defence of 
London, I must be 
al I uwed to do th i ngs 
■ in my *»wn way, a nd 
not be interfered 
with, by the Ad¬ 
miralty, If the 
Admiralty are to 
settle what guns 
are to be used for 
the defence of Lon¬ 
don, and how they 
are to be obtained, 
then they become 
responsible for the 
gunnery defence of 
London, and I re¬ 
sign. 

If I am to remain 
in charge of the 
gunnery defence of London I must have a free 
hand to procure what is wanted how and best 
I can, and not be handicapped by Admiralty 
rcd'tapistn. 

(Signed) Percy Scott, 

Admiral. 

Mr. Balfour kindly arranged that my work 
sh mid not lx* hampered by the ordinary 
Admiralty- red-tairism, so I was able to go 
ahead, and the defence of London, as far as 
guns were concerned, advanced rapidly. But 


not rapidly enough, 
so I went over to 
France to see if 
the French would 
help me again. 
When I told General 
Galiiene the number 
of guns we had, he 
laughed and ex¬ 
pressed surprise that 
the Zeppelins did 
not come every day. 
He was a splendid 
officer and prompti¬ 
tude itself. Five min¬ 
utes' conversation 
and it was decided 
tliat I should have 
thirty - four of the 
f im o us Freach se v - 
enty-five millimetre 
guns and twenty 
thousand shells, with 
fuses complete. This 
brought our total up 
to one hundred and 
fifty-two. They were 
rather a mixed Lot— 
Mr* Asquith referred 
to them as rat! er a 
menagerie— but * l 
went tm the prin¬ 
ciple that any guns 
were better than no 
guns. 

10 4 7 guns. 

7 4-inch guns. 

35 French sevtnty-five millimetre guns. 

4 ^-inch Greek guns, 

20 fifteen-pounder B.L.G. 

13 2 95 Russian guns,. 

34 rix-pounder guns, 

19 3-inch guns* 

11 three-pounder guns* 
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On November 27th I received a letter from 
Mr. Balfour in which he told me that the long- 
drawn negotiations for the transfer of the defence 
of London against aircraft to the War Office 
were coming to an end, and with characteristic 
consideration he proceeded to give me warning 
that the change was imminent, It was a kindly 
act on behalf of fhc First Lord which I highly 
appreciated, and when I read the paragraph 
of the letter in which he referred to what 1 had 
been able to do* I felt that perhaps I had after 
all rendered some service to London. 

I was proud to have been associated with the 
Anti-Aircraft G>rps. In my opinion, considering 
its size and the circumstances in which it was 
raised and trained, it was the most efficient as 
well as the cheapest unit in the country's defence 
organization. It was a voluntary corps d'elite > 
com posed of University men, barristers, artists, 
and City men. They were men of brains who, 
moved by patriotic motives, put on the uniform 
of petty officers and able seamen and submitted 
in a splendid spirit to the necessary conditions 
of service, Before 1 took command of the corps, 
I had read criticisms suggesting that it was of 
little use and that the officers and men knew 
notliing about gunnery. Those criticisms were 
ill-founded, for the Corps included a number of 
members peculiarly 
well qualified by 
mathematical or. 
mechanical training 
to pick up the rudi¬ 
ments of gunnery. 

This they had done 
very quickly. The 
members of the An¬ 
ti * Aircraft Corps, 
in fact, laid the 
fotmdatiops of the 
elaborate system of 
anti-aircraft de¬ 
fences which event¬ 
ually taught the 
Germans that Lon¬ 
don was an un¬ 
healthy spot. 

The First Lord 
himself, though he 
is not a man of busi¬ 
ness training, did 
more for the de¬ 
fence of London 
than anyone when 
he cut me free from 
the Admiralty red- 
tape methods. 

Without that I 
could have done 
little. 


At noon on February 16th, 1916, the War 
Office took over the gunnery defence of London, 
and consequently I was no longer responsible 
for it. I had commanded it for five months and 
six days. As my scheme of defence was not 
complete it seemed a pity that new people with 
new ideas should take it over, but we did many 
peculiar things during the war. 

On the evening of the day on which 1 had 
turned ewer all responsibility for the 11 Defence 
of London ** to Viscount French, Mr. Joynson 
Hicks* in the House of Commons, asked the 
following question :— 

** Has Sir Percy Scott now finished, has he 
no longer anything to do with if ? " 

Mr. Tennant, on behalf of the War Office, 
replied : "'I hope that the hon. gentleman will 
not go away with any idea of that kind. Sir 
Percy Scott is still in the position that he was in ; 
in other words, there has been no change in his 
position. What may ultimately be agreed upon 
I do not know/' 

As 1 was not in the position that I was in, and 
as there had been a change, Mr. Tennant's reply 
was not in accordance with fact, but it was 
characteristic of many statements made by 
Ministers during the war. 

Mr. LJlis Griffiths, M.F. for Anglesey, added 

that he understood 
that I was ia a 
state of suspended 
animation, that I 
had not quite left 
the Admiralty nor 
quite joined the 
War Office, but I 
was going to do 
both. 

This statement 
gave rise to some 
comic sketches and 
a cartoon in 
Punch , 

On the following 
day I w T as asked if 
I would accept the 
post of Adviser to 
FieJd-Marshal Vis¬ 
count French on 
Air Defence ques¬ 
tions, I accepted ; 
so wc two, who fifty 
years before joined 
the Navy side by 
side, were working 
together again* 

That is the story 
of ray part in de* 
fending London 
against Zeppelins, 
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IMMY WILKES knew all about 
women.* He was just thirty 
years old. But he did not 
know what to do about Johnny 
Patton. 

Jimmy Wilkes and Johnny 
Patton had met in # the days 
when they were both looking 
for jobs. In time—a surprisingly short time— 
Jimmy Wilkes had become the chief designer 
of the Hercules Motor Truck and Johnny Patton 
the production manager of the Indestructible 
Wheel Company. They took a house together 
at Sparborough. Together they built up the 
Spar borough Country Club and made it a social 
as well as a golfing rendezvous. And together 
they defied the other sex. That is, they had 
defied the other sex until this last month. 

Now Jimmy, who had always danced, stood 
in the chilly gloom of the club veranda and 
smoked. Johnny, who had never danced, 
cavorted within, Jimmy stood far enough back 
from the window so that he could not be seen 
from the brightly-lighted room. At least he 
stood far enough back “at first. He was so 
anxious to see what Johnny was doing that he 
edged gradually toward the window. He saw 
Johnny proceeding jerkily in the arms of Doris 
Swope. Technically Doris was in Johnny's 
arms. But Jimmy thought of it the other way 
round. It was a painful sight. It was painful 
because it was so badly done. It was more 
painful because it was Doris. 

The thing had begun suddenly one Saturday 
afternoon. Johnny Patton had ignored women 
for years. He had endured mixed foursomes 
occasionally—to please Jimmy. But on this 
Saturday he had played eighteen holes alone 
with Doris Swope. That night Johnny had 
danced for the first timfe in his life. With Doris 
Swope. On Tuesday Doris had been in town, 
and Johnny had lunched with her. Johnny had 
not mentioned it, but Jimmy knew. On Thurs¬ 
day evening Johnny had called out from the 
front hall that he might drop in at the club, 
and slammed the door. Johnny had not gone 
to the club. Johnny had gone to the Swopes* 
to call on Doris. On Friday Johnny had taken 
the early train out from town and played a 
round with Doris and gone to dinner at the 
Swopes*. On Saturday he had played two rounds 
with Doris. On Sunday he had driven away 
with Doris and got back after midnight. With¬ 
out a word of explanation to Jimmy, Johnny 


had seen Doris on some excuse or other every 
day for four weeks. 

“ I suppose," Jimmy decided, " I suppose he 
is interested in her." 

The dancers paused. Jimmy could see Johnny 
standing beside Doris. Jimmy-had to admit 
that she was pretty. There was a suggestion 
of the Spanish in her dance-frock, most becoming 
to the red-lipped, dark-eyed sort she was. She 
was carrying a fan. Jimmy could remember 
her as a long-legged girl with a flying pigtail. 
But she looked quite grown-up now. She looked 
capable of anything. Doris tapped Johnny 
coquettishly with her fan. Johnny smiled 
fatuously. Jimmy smiled grimly. 

The violinist drew his bow across the strings, 
and Doris held out her*arms to Johnny in a 
gesture languorous, inviting. 

“ Little fool ! " Jimmy said. He meant Doris. 
But he did not mean she was a little fool. He 
meant she was a dangerous woman. How could 
Johnny, who knew nothing of women, resist 
such a gesture ? He couldn’t. Unless something 
was done about it, Johnny was lost' She would 
marry him. Johnny would be tied for life to a 
chit of a girl—an utterly frivolous creature. 
Jimmy watched and watched and thought and 
thought. But he could not think what to do. 
By ignoring it Johnny had made it impossible 
for him to mention the subject. 

Johnny was dancing with Millv Agnew now. 
Jimmy supposed you could call it dancing. 
Milly Agnew was a new girl. There was nothing 
languorous about her. She was a good deal of 
a flirt, of course ; but she flirted with everybody. 
She was just an awfully nice, jolly, friendly, 
pleasant person who happened to be the prettiest 
girl in Sparborough. . Why couldn't Johnny fall 
in love with a girl like that—if he was bound to 
faU ? She was hardly older than Doris Swope 
in years, but she had twice as much sense. She 
was ever so much more worth Johnny's while 
than Doris Swope. Why, if Johnny married 
Milly Agnew, Jimmy would enjoy being invited 
in to dinner. 

The music ceased. Johnny swung Milly round 
dangerously, hopping after her, and came to a 
sudden stop not a yard from the window. Milly 
smiled up at him. 

" She likes him too," Jimmy said to himself. 
Milly was smiling up at Johnny in a way no 
girl could possibly smile up at a man unless she 
liked him very much indeed, Jimmy noted the 
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way her hand rested on Johnny's arm ; the look 
she gave him. And she had just been dancing 
with him too. How could any girl look tenderly 
at a man who danced as Johnny danced—unless 
she were in love with him ? 

A thought occurred to Jimmy—a thought so 
daring that he smiled. The thought was that 
a girl like Milly Agnew could rescue Johnny 
from a little fool like Doris Swope. No man 
could ; no other girl in Sparborough could. But 
Milly could. If she were properly coached. 
He wondered if Milly knew how much she cared 
about Johnny, or if he would have to tell her. 

Jimmy lit a fresh cigarette. Several couples 
were braving the chilly air on the veranda. 
Milly and Johnny passed him without seeing 
him, paused, turned back. They had passed 
him a second time when the music began. 

44 Run,” said Milly Agnew to Johnny. 44 Run 
back, or you'll be late for your dance with 
Doris." 

Johnny ran. Jimmy's mouth settled in a 
straight grim line. If only Johnny had learned 
about women. If only he knew anything, he 
wouldn't run back to Doris Swope—away from 
Milly Agnew. Jimmy saw Milly follow Johnny 
three steps, each slower than the last. The 
gesture seemed to him symbolic. Poor Milly ! 
Milly stopped at the door, looked in a moment, 
and, turning back on the veranda, ran plump 
into Jimmy. 

44 Oh ! " she said. It might have been a sob. 
" Why, Jimmy 1 I didn't know you were here." 

" No," Jimmy thought, 44 you were too much 
interested in Johnny." 

44 Come on," Milly said, 44 dance with me, won't 
you ? " 

" I'd like to," Jimmy said. He meant to 
talk to Milly Agnew. He meant to help her. He 
meant to straighten out this horrid tangle. But 
he didn't know quite how to begin. Perhaps he 
could talk while they danced. He always 
thought better when he was dancing. 

They swung round the floor once without 
speaking. It was pure joy to dance with Milly 
Agnew. But Jimmy's heart was heavy. 

" You know," Milly said, " I like your friend, 
Johnny Patton." 

44 I wish you'd take him aivay from that little 
Doris Swope," Jimmy said. Jimmy realized he 
had stated the case rather flatly, but he had only 
spoken what was in his mind. 

Milly came to a dead stop. "What?" she 
cried. 

Jimmy swung easily back into the dance. 
" Why not ? " he asked, stiffly. His eyes were 
on the couple he was dodging. 

" But why ? " Milly asked. 

" Because you're in love with him yourself." 

Milly gasped. " I—I haven't said so." 

" It's time you did say so," Jimmy said. He 
danced grimly on. 

" That's what women will never learn," he 
added, bitterly. 

41 What women will never learn ? " 

" Exactly," Jimmy said. 

"Oh l "said Milly. 

They danced on in .silence. Jimmy felt that 
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he had given Milly something to think about, 
and he did not propose to interrupt her thinking 
by casual conversation. If she was as genuine 
as he thought she was, she would respond to his 
frankness. If not—well, he had done his duty. 
They swung toward the door that led to the 
veranda. 

" Come," Milly said. 

She led the way to a far comer of the veranda. 

" Now," she said, " talk." 

Jimmy was completely floored. His gears 
simply wouldn't mesh. 

" Well—er, er-r-r-r," he began. The motor 
missed and died. 

" You've got something on your mind," said 
Milly Agnew. " You've'been standing out here 
with your white face glued to the window-pane 
all the evening. And when I drag you in to 
dance witl\ me you make mysterious remarks 
about what women will never learn. What is it 
women wifl never learn ? M 

"To go after what they w*ant—the way men 
do.” 

" And what is it I could get if I’d only go 
after it ? " 

" J-J-J-Johnny." Now that he had said it. 
Jimmy felt it was a distinctly odd thing to j av 
to a girl. He watched Milly anxiously. But 
she did not seem at all surprised. She merely 
looked him square in the eye. 

44 You can trust me, Milly,” he said. 

She nodded. " I'm going to, ' she said. 
44 But I w'ant you to tell me how you knew I 
wanted Johnny." 

44 Intuition," said Jimmy. 

Milly looked off into the darkness lor a lonn 
minute. 

" Suppose," she said, softly, 44 suppose 1 do. 
How—how* can I get him ? " 

"Go right after him," Jimmy said. ” I'll 
help." 

Milly considered thoughtfully. " For in¬ 
stance ? " 

" To-morrow is Saturday. Johnny'll come 
out by the one o’clock, and Doris will meet him 
at the station. They'll drive over here and play 
eighteen holes all alone." 

" Yes," said Milly, pensively, 44 I've no doubt 
they will. But where do I come in ? I can’t 
very well join in if they're playing a single." 

44 That's where I come in. I HI come by the 
one o'clock too. You meet me. We'll drive 
over behind them. We'll join them on the first 
tee, and they'll have to make it a foursome. 
I'll play with Doris, and you'll play with Johnny 
—naturally." 

44 All right," said Milly. " I'll be at the 
station with my car. And now I want one more 
dance with you." 

They danced three more dances. Jimmy liki d 
her. He had always liked her, and now he liked 
her more than ever. She had been so frank ; 
she had trusted him so completely ; and she 
had not spoiled it ail by asking him not to tell 
a soul —or any such rot. He felt sorry for her 
too. It had been awfully hard for her these 
last weeks to see Johnny so constantly in Doris's 
company. to see the man she wanted trailing 
' Original from 
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women, He needed 
to be protected. 
And who was better 
equipped to pro¬ 
tect hi m t h a n 
jimmy Wilkes ? 

He saw Doris on 
one side of the sta¬ 
tion as the front 
end of the train 
w e n t past. And 
there on the other 
side was Milly in 
her car. He was 
glad Milly had put 
the station between 
them, It would be 
* \ better if Doris and 

^TTOY SWUNG ROUND THE FLOOR ONCE WITHOUT SPEAKING- IT WAS PURE johnny did not see 

joy to dance with milly agnew, but jimmy's heart was heavy. u 'him until he and 
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jiotlier girl. She had been a terribly good 
port. And how she could dance 1 

Jimmy got aboard the one o'clock early and 
found a seat far forward where * 

Johnny would not be likely to 

see him* His conscience troubled , 

him slightly. He wondered if it \ 
were altogether the right thing 
far him to do* thus to take 


Johnny's destiny into lus 6wn hands and mould 
it nearer to common sense, as it were, jimmy 
shook off his doubts before the train stopped at 
Sparborough. Johpny simply didn't understand 
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Milly swept up the club drive a hundred yards 
behind. 

" Here I am,” Milly smiled. 

44 Good ! " Jimmy said. Wasn't Milly a sport 
to take it all so cheerfully ? 

Milly swung the car round slowly. Doris was 
spinning along over the hill. They would catch 
Doris at the last moment and propose the four¬ 
some. Suddenly the motor coughed, bucked, 
and stopped. 

Jimmy jumped down and jerked up the hood. 
After a tew moments, “ Try her again now/' he 
said. * ^ 

They went up the hill, and reached the top 
just in time to see Doris disappearing over the 
next hill. 44 We'll catch 'em all right," Jimmy 
said. 

They very nearly had, when the motor stopped. 
*They coasted on a hundred yards, but the 
motor wouldn't start again. 

44 You're out of petrol," Jimmy said. 

44 I couldn't be," Milly said. 44 That man said 
I had five gallons when I started." 

V Look at your dash gauge." 

It was true. There wasn't any petrol. 

44 There's a gallon in a reserve tank under the 
seat," Milly said. 

Jimmy jerked up the seat. The reserve-can 
was empty. He looked at Milly. Milly looked 
at him. The nearest house was half a mile away. 

44 Say it," Milly said. 

44 You say it," Jimmy said, 44 while I go and 
borrow a gallon." He took the reserve can and 
set out. 

Doris and Johnny had disappeared when 
Jimmy and Milly finally reached the club. 

44 What shall we do ? " Milly asked. 

44 Play the first hole," Jimmy said, 44 and then 
skip the rest until we catch up with them. No 
one else will be playing yet, so we can-do as we 
please." . 

44 All right," Milly said, and drove a hundred 
and fifty yards straight down the course. 

44 Beat that," she said. 

Jimmy .did beat it. 

Milly sliced her brassy shot into the rough. 

44 Let it lie and take another ball," Jimmy 
suggested. 

44 It won't take a minute to find it," Milly 
said. She ran toward the spot. It took five 
minutes to find it. And her mid-iron dropped 
the ball neatly on the wrong side of the bunker. 
She did the first hole in eight. 

44 I believe you're all upset," Jimmy said, 

44 I suppose I am—a little," Milly admitted. 
"I —" 

44 Never you mind, Milly," Jimmy said. " It's 
tough luck—awfully tough luck." He suddenly 
realized how much all this meant to Milly. He 
must be kind to Milly. She needed help. But 
he mustn't be too kind. She might cry. And 
then she would feel worse. 

44 They aren't in sight, are they ? " Milly said. 

" No," Jimmy replied, 44 but we'll catch them. 
We'll catch them at the ninth. We'll skip 
everything until we do catch them." 

They walked from the first to the ninth with¬ 


out putting down a ball, but they did not see 
Doris and Johnny. You could see almost the 
whole eighteen holes from the ninth hole at 
Sparborough. The course was apparently de¬ 
serted. Milly &kt down on the bench near the 
tee. 44 What shall we do now ? " she asked. 

Jimmy scanned the hills. There simply wasn't 
anybody in sight. 

44 I'm hanged if I know," he admitted, 

" Sit down," Milly said. 44 Let's talk." 

Jimmy sat down. He didn't know, what to 
say. t So far everything had gone wrong. He 
couldn't feel it was his fault. He hadn't been 
responsible for the car. But he had proposed 
the whole, thing He was. ultimately responsible 
for everything. He wished there were some 
way of making it up to Milly. 

44 Never mind, Milly," he said. * " We haven't 

got started yet. But when we do-” He 

smiled encouragingly, Milly smiled back. 
Milly patted his shoulder. 

44 Good old Jimmy," she said. 

44 You're the nicest girl I know," Jimmy said. 

It was growing dusk. The hills, rising in fold 
on fold, were the darkest blue. The clouds 
behind them were a lighter blue. The hills were 
like great quiet shadows, marching against the 
sky. It was very still. 

Milly's shoulder touched his. For a moment 
Jimmy had a queer-feeling that he and Milly 
were* the only people in the world. It was a 
kind of pain, this feeling, but a sweet pain. 
With a start Jimmy recognized it : it was heart¬ 
ache. He must not let it get him. He must 
think about Johnny. 

Johnny was hipped. Johnny was a fool. 
But, by the Lord, Johnny could learn. He woula 
learn if he had to be beaten over the head with 
a club. 

44 Milly," he said, and broke their long silence. 
44 why don't you come into town on Monday ami 
call up Johnny—ask him to lunch with you ? " 

44 Just ask him—out of a clear sky ? M 

44 Why not ? He couldn't refuse." 

44 But what then ? ” 

44 Why, at lunch you just charm him out of lus 
wits. You could, you know." 

44 It sounds simple," Milly admitted. 

44 Simplest thing in the world for you," Jimmy 
assured her. 44 Say you will." 

44 Ail right,” Milly said. " I'll try. And now 
let's go back to the club and have one dance 
before dinner. You're a divine dancer, Jimmy. 4 ’ 

44 Not a patch on you, though," Jimmy said, 
as he picked up their clubs. 

They started the phonograph at the club. 
There was nobody on deck except old Miggles, 
who golfed three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year. They danced four dances, and were very 
late for dinner. 

Johnny came in about midnight and sneaked 
upstairs to his room. He was gone the next 
morning before Jimmy was awake. Jimmy 
spent the day with his terriers. He had been 
neglecting them lately. He tried to make up 
for it by giving them a ten-mile jaunt over the 
hills. But at nght \tWfi they were all in and 
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Jimmy had taken a shower-bath and dressed there was 
up Milly, but she wasn't at home, Hu thought of her all 
Monday, wondering how she was getting cm with johnny, 
con Id fail to put Johnny's head in a whirl if she really 




THEY AREN'T ]N SIGHT, ARE THEY?' HILLY SAID. 


nothing to do* He called 
through lunch time on 
He didn t see how she 
laid herself out to' do it. 
But perhaps she cared too 
much to carry herself well. 
He called her up from the 
station at Sparborough, She 
wasn't at home. He called her 
up again immediately after 
dinner* 

Halloa* Jimmy/ 1 she said* 
How's the plot ? J ' 

That’s what I am asking you/* 
Jimmy said. Jl Mow'd it go ? 11 
■' Oh/' she said, plaintively* ” I 
just didn't have the nerve. I couldn't 
ask him/' 

Didn't you go into town at all ? '* 

" No, Jimmy, I didn't/' 

But there isn't any time to lose, 
MiUy. This tiling has got to be done 
quick, or not at all.” 

"I know/* Milly said. 44 But I—I 
just couldn't/ 1 

But you can, Milly, you know yon 
can. For Heaven’s sake do it.’* 

" I'll try/’ said Milly. “Really, 111 try,” 
Say ' I will/ " Jimmy demanded. 

* M 1 will/' Milly an¬ 
swered, weakly. 

11 Very well," Jimmy 
said ; 44 1*11 call you up 
to-morrow night. But 
listen : you can't make 
it too strong. Flatter 
him to death. He'll 
swallow anything now* 
And don't forget that 
you're the prettiest girl 
in Sparborougb. Doris— 
why, Doris isn't in it 
with you/' 

44 She's awfully sweet/ 4 
Milly said. 

“ Sickemngly sweet/' 
Jimmy said. 44 All you 
have to do is to go after 
him/* 

The next day Jimmy 
lingered in his office at 
lunch time. He had a 
picture of Milly, a little 
pale but very deter¬ 
mined, greeting Johnny. 
The telephone rang. lie 
answered it himself* 

4f Halloa, Jimmy/* It 
was Milly's voice—a most 
cheerful voice. 44 I’ve 
missed him/* 

44 How could you ? ** 

" I missed the eleven 
o'clock train to town 
and had to take the 
no.' jimmy tw'clve-ten* I called him 
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BUT WE LL CATCH THEM. WE LL SKIP EVERYTHING 
WB DO CATCH THEM. " 
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he'd already gone to lunch. But you come any- 
way IVe got a table at Millard's, and we can 
dance F You like to dance with me, don't you/ 
Jimmy ? *' 

" I love to dance with you, Milly/ 1 Jimmy 
said, " But—' 1 

" Gh, come on, then,"she cried 44 Come quick/' 

Jimmy pondered the situation a$ a taxi jerked 


him along* Obviously MUly hadn't the nerve to 
carry the thing off by hcrselC She needed the 
consciousness of somebody who sympathized and 
understood, somebody who knew about these 
things, at her elbow. If he could just arrange 
some kind of foursome, he could take Doris away 
from Johnny- He could be rude if necessary. 
He hit that one single hour alone with Milly 
would settle Johnny, 

Mdly was so glad to see him, so glowing, that 
Jimmy forgot to lie sorry for her until lunch was 
o^er and they had had three dances together. 
She was a wonderful girt to dance with -so, 
well—evanescent, and yet so ah there. But it 
was time he went back to his office, and they 
hadn't yet discussed the sit i\v r n He hated 

to b.iug it H5l a jff¥fe>f A^OVtSOOlt?*' 


" Milly,” he said, " what are we going to do ? " 
Milly looked away. 

41 I—I don't know," she said- 
" We've got to do something/ 1 he said. 
fi Suppose X have a crowd in for Sunday night 
supper, and invite Doris and Johnny ? " 

Sunday night supper was an honoured institro 
tion in Sparborough. It was more intimate than 
the club and quite as jolly. 

" Suppose you invite Doris and Johnny and 
forget the rest/' 

" All right,” Milly said, " that's a ^o. I'll 
call them up to-night.” 

44 And send notes if 
you can't get them by 
phone. We mustn't 
make any mistake litis 
time.” 

" We won't slip up.” 
Milly said, firmly. " I'il 
see that we don't. And 
now let's forget the 
whole tiling. It's 
on my nerves/* 

" Of course it has/ 
Jimmy said, - sooth¬ 
ingly. 

41 Sometimes/' Milly 
-said, ” I think it isn't 
worth it / 1 * 

" Sometimes 1 think 
Johnny isn't worth 
it/' Jimmy ad¬ 
mitted. ” But 
I k n o w y o u 
are.” 

"Let's dance.” 
Milly said. 

They danced. 
They danced 
until lialf - \k s>t 
three. 

44 I'm afraid/' 
Jimmy said, "* 1 
ought to net 

back to my 

office. 1-' 

"I'm 50 sorry/’ 
Milly said. ** 1 
was going to 

ask you to help 

me buy a fox-terrier this afternoon/* 

" Buy a fox-terrier ? " 

” Yes,” Milly said, ” I want a dog. I .want 
a dog awfully/' 

" Why/* said Jimmy, " I'll give you a fr> x ~ 
terrier. I've got two puppies out there I*d like t *> 
give you. They're only two months old, 1 u: 
they're good they're the best blood there h>_ 
Take them, won't you ? " 

41 Why—-why* of course I will, Jimmy. But 

it's too awfully good of you.” 

" It isn't at^all, Milly. I'd like you to have a. 
couple of my terriers.'* 

" hrt's go out and look at them now, Jimmy. '* 
■ d. "I love puppies/' 

JrpWTuxL It was nearly four oYlork. 
O IlftwAwiti f ffice the Y Could lisv-,* 
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one more dance and still catch the four-fifteen. 
But he always did go back to his office after 
lunch. At least, he always had. 

" All right/' he said. 

They danced two dances and missed the four- 
fifteen. But they caught the five-three. And* 
Milly was so enthusiastic about the puppies that 
Jimmy would have given her the whole litter if 
she would have taken them. She wanted to 
take them home immediately. 

" Come on over, Jimmy," she said, " and stay 
to dinner. There's nobody at home but dad, 
and he likes dogs as well as I do." 

Jimmy went, in a kind of happy glow. Nobody 
had be€n so nice about his dogs for months. And 
Milly really knew something about terriers. 

He stayed at the Agnews* until after eleven, 
talking dogs with Milly and her father. 

Jimmy got a note from Milly the next day, 
inviting him to Sunday night supper. And that 
night Johnny mentioned it. 

" You going to Milly Angew's on Sunday 
night ? " Johnny asked. 

" Yes," Jimmy said. " Are you ? " 

" Of course. Doris and I'll be there." 

It was the first time Johnny had ever spoken 
Doris's name to Jimmy. But Jimmy refused to 
spoil this tentative confidence by remarking iU 
Perhaps, if he let Johnny alone, Johnny would 
say more. He thought Johnny looked a little 
sheepish, as if he had something on his chest he 
would like to confess. Perhaps Johnny was 
beginning to realize what a fool he was making of 
himself. 

The Sunday night supper at Milly's began 
auspiciously. Milly was her very gayest. And 
Johnny was more himself than he had been for 
weeks. He was almost like the old Johnny. 
But Jimmy caught him stealing looks at Doris 
every now and then. Doris was really awfully 
good-looking. 

He seized the moment when they left the 
dining-room to place himself beside Doris. 

" I wish you'd come out and see Milly's fox- 
terriers," Jimmy said, ingratiatingly. 

" I'd love to." 

They went out to the garage and found the 
puppies. They sprawled sleepily over the floor. 

" O-o-o-o-h 1 " Doris cried. " Aren't they 
a-dor-able ! You must bring them into the 
house so that Johnny can see them." 

“ Johnny has had plenty of chance to see 
them," Jimmy said, stiffly. " They were born 
in my kennel, and I only gave them to Milly this 
week," 

" Oh," Doris cried, " you must bring them in." 

She picked them up and hugged them. 

Jimmy followed her into the house. There 
was no managing such a girl. But she really 
wasn't as bad as he had thought. There must 
be something in any girl who liked dogs. 

The puppies disported themselves for half an 


hour in the drawing-room, and then Johnny 
announced that he and Doris would have to go. 

" Have to go ! " Milly cried. 

" Sorry," Doris said, " but we must go. 
Couldn't you two come over to our house next 
Sunday night ? " 

" We'd love to, wouldn't we, Jimmy ? " Milly 
asked. 

"Why—of course we would," Jimmy said. 
He couldn't see that he and Milly were getting 
any farther with their plan. But it was sort of 
nice to be friends with Johnny again. He hadn't 
eaten a meal with Johnny for three weeks. 

He and Milly sat by the library fire for a long 
time without speaking. 

" It's no use, Jimmy," Milly said. 

" Don’t give up, Milly," he urged. /* Some¬ 
thing will happen." 

The telephone bell rang. Milly went to 
answer it. 

Jimmy, heard her say : "Why, halloa, Doris." 

And then : " You are, r-e-a-l-l-y ? " 

And then : " Oh, my dear, I'm so glad." 

A sudden fear oppressed Jimmy. It w f as 
awfully hot by the fire. He stood up just as 
Milly came into the room. 

" Well, Jimmy," she said, evenly, " they’re 
engaged." - 

" Johnny and-" 

" Yes," Milly said. " They wanted to tell us 
to-nigbt, but each had promised the otheT not 
to tell. But as soon as they got out of the house 
they agreed we ought to know. So Doris rang 
up." 

She looked very beautiful, standing there in 
her green frock, with her red-gold hair piled liigh, 
and her eyes looking into his so trustingly. 

" Oh, Milly," he said, and took a step towards 
her. 

She swayed towards him. He caught her in 
his arms. Her head rested on his shoulder a 
long minute. 

" Dear, dear Milly," he said. He wanted to 
say something kind, and there wasn't anything 
to say. His heart ached for her. There never 
was a girl like Milly. There never would be a 
girl like Milly. 

She looked up at him. He looked down into 
her eyes. His arms w r ere round her.. She gave 
a little sigh. 

And before he knew what he was doing Jimmy 
had kissed her. 

" Jimmy l " she said, and released herself a 
little. 

" I love you," he said. 

" I—I love you," she answered, and dropped 
her eyes. 

" Why didn't you say so in the first place ? " 
Jimmy cried. " If you had just told me ! " 

Her eyes flashed up at him and then dropped 
again. He held her very tightly. 

" I suppose, Jimmy, that—that is what 
women will never learn." 
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How to do it 

anti 

how not to. 


IN EXHIBITION DANCES. 

Ke very caicful of ibe hands and fingers. 


T is interest¬ 
ing to com- 
pare the 
-outcry that 
)us bee n 
raised- in 
some quar¬ 
ters against 
the introduction of the so- 
called jazz-step into our 
ballrooms with that which 
heralded the first appearance 
of tile valse in this country. 

It was in 1812 , towards the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, 
that the valse iti its modern 
form was first see n in London. 

** No event ever produced 
so great a sensation in Eng- , 
lish society,” says a writer of 
the period* The Anti- 
Walt zing party took the 
alarm, cried it down ; mothers 
forbade it, and every ballroom 
Ik- came a scene of feud and 
contention, sarcastic remarks 
flew about and pasquinades 
were written to deter young 
ladies from such a recreation." 

Jjord Byron, writing under 
the notn de plume M Horace 
Hiirnenv” made some caustic 
remarks about the new dam e 
when, on entering a l-oiulou 
ballroom, expecting to sei K 
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AN ECCENTRIC DANCE FROM 
THE FAR WEST. 


contre-dause, lie discovered 
the partner of liis joys aud 
sorrows in the embrace of a 
fit huge hussar-looking gentle¬ 
man turning round and round 
to a d——d see-saw, up aid 
down sort of a tune, like two 
cockchafers spitted upon the 
same bodkin.** 

Many well-known prop 1 * 
supported the agitation 
against the vatae. 44 T am 
happy/' wrote Sir W. Elforil 
to Miss Mitford, in 1 S 13 . that 
you think with me about 
valuing. Have you seen Str 
If. EnglefiehTs verses ? Th<-v 
appear to me perfect as tout h- 
iiig the proper points *' }— 

W hat \ The girl 1 adore by 
another embraced ! 

What! The balm of her 
breath shall another imm 
taste ? 

W hat l Piessed ir the dance 
by another man's knee ? 
What! Banting recline on 
another than me ? 

Sir, She is yours: Y-m 
have pressed from the 
grape ils fine blue* 

From she rosebud yoi/ve 
tin ken the tremulous 
deu ; 


41 (failin' dvr J.irk/' which is, a fii*t 
cousin lo the mw 14 Slummv - Sha- 
Wabble.” Not mi in Me tor ihe lu-ib»- •■m 1 r * 
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What yi.uVe touched, you 
may take* Pretty vuber, 
adieu I 
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In spite of these ex¬ 
traordinary attacks the/ 
valse 5 u rvi ved ; societ y 
surrendered to the new 
dance when the Em¬ 
peror Alexander of 
Kussia was seen valuing 
at Almack's, and it 
displaced the stately 
minuet as Queen of the Ballroom, 
In the early 'forties of the last 
century, first Paris, then the 
whole of the Continent, and finally , 
London went f£ jpoIka mad/' " Our 
private fetters/* said the Times 
of that day, ,c state that politics 
arc for the moment suspended in 
public regard by the new and 
all-absorbing pursuit, the polka, 

A few weeks later the same journal 
reported the first drawing-room 
polka as danced at 44 Almack's/' 
concluding its description with the 
instructions that 41 There is no 
stamping of the heels or toes, or 
kicking of legs in sharp angles 
forward/' from which one may 
conclude that, as with the tango, 
sixty-five years later, stage ver¬ 
sions of the dance were not suitable 
for the ballroom. 

About the 'sixties there was a 
further revival of the interest 


taken in ballroom dancing and 
a great deal of rivalry between 
two forms of die valsc, namely, 
the vahe & deux temps and the 
vaise a trots temps. The well- 
known dancing master. Cellaring, 
who had a good deal to do with 
the introduction of the polka, 
was a champion of the former 
_ method, and was also loud in 
liis*praises of the mazurka. Some 
remarks made by him on tins last-^ 
named dance are well worthy of 
notice, as they foreshadow the ptiase 
of dancing which is in evidence 


THE HESITATION, 

The man is coming backwards 
and is about to pause on (he 
right foot. 


HOW TO HOLD, 

The “One-Step / 1 Partners should 
hold in the same manner in the fox¬ 
trot and the valse, 

VoL lvti.-20 
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to-day. ££ I do not 
hesitate to affirm that 
only part of the ma¬ 
zurka can be taught ; 
the rest is invented, 
is extemporized, in the 
e x c i t ti¬ 
me nt of 
the execu¬ 
tion ; anti 
it is p r e- 
cisely this 
circum¬ 
stance o £ 
co 11 s t ant 
inspiration that ren¬ 
ders the mazurka so 
attractive, so varied, 
and makes it perhaps 
t*h e fi r s t of the 
fas luonable d anees* 

" The real dancer 
of the mazurka not 
only varies his steps, 
but more frequently 
invents them, creating 
new ones that belong 
only to himself, and 
which others would 

be wrong in copying with servility. One of the great 
advantages of this dance is that it leaves to each his in¬ 
dividuality, and prevents | ^pffgffjtise it from seeming 


THE HESITATION. 

In an exhibition Hesitation the lady may do 
this, but in the ballroom it becomes a source 
of annoyance to the other dancers. 
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as if formed upon the same 

model/* 

In spite of Gellarius’s ap- 
peal for individuality, the 
late Victorian dances were 
very stereotyped and 
mechanical. Hard 
and fast mJes were 
laid down by the 
dancing masters, 
the valse became 
a ti uninteresting 
series of revolutions 
round the room, 
and ballroom danc¬ 
ing withered- It 
was in the early 
years of the present 
century that the 
present phase of 
dancing was first 
seen with the Intro¬ 
duction of the 
Boston method of 
dan cm g the valse. 

A few yearn later 
the one-step crossed 
the Atlantic from 
America and took 
a great hold upon 
popular imagina¬ 
tion, and about 
i9i 2 the 
much-dis¬ 
cussed tango 
made its 
first appear* 
ance on our 
programmes. 

These three 
dances—but 
e s peciaily 
the one-step 
—answered 
the descrip¬ 
tion gi ven by 
Cdiarius of 

the mazurka : that is to say, the dancer was 
taught a few fundamental steps which he 
mixed to suit his own pleasure* In the tango 
the dancer for the first time began to study his 
appearance when dancing and to really take 
notice of the steps he was performing. Fopu* 
larly the tango is supposed to be dead to-day- 
As a matter of fact it lives in the influence it 
has had on other dances, notably the Boston, 
which it has transformed into the modem 
hesitation. It is now appearing again as a 
dance in Paris, and will be danced in London 
this summer by many enthusiasts* 

Just before the outbreak of war the dances 
in favour were the hesitation valse, the fox*trot 
(just arrived from America), and the one-step, 
or rag. The last-named was just emancipating 
itself from the ** bunny-hug ,** and one or two 
other objectionable methods of performing it 
which had been introduced by a very small 
section of the dancing community. 



In those days both 
the hesitation and the 
fox-trot qq utii i n c t 
many very shot 
steps—s o m e of a 
complicated nature 
which have now en¬ 
tire 1 y disappeared 
from the ballroom* 
To-day it may be 
taken as an axiom 
that the good dancer 
does not ad vertise* 
That is to say, the best couple will 
probably be the very last couple 
you will notice in a crowded ball¬ 
room. The whole tendency of 
modern dancing is towards sim* 
plicity and, smoothness. 

So much is this the case that it 
was found that had Miss Gtrtie 
Lawrence and Mr. Fddie Mathews, 
both most excellent dancers, been 
photographed in a series of strictly 
accurate ballroom positions, all the 
pictures would have appeared similar* 
Strict'ballroom dancing is quite un* 
suitable for the stage. It is not showy 
enough* Consequently, when a ballroom 
dance is shown on the stage or in a 
restaurant for exhibition purposes, the 
performers introduce many movements 
and steps that are never done in the 


A HESITATION FIGURE. 

Very graceful in an exhibition dance, but not 
advisable in a crowded ballroom. 



THE JAZZ-ROLL 

Purposely exaggerated so as to show the lady’s left foot 
crossed in front of her right, and the man's right foot 
crossed behind his left. The lady i$ going forward. 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLTSS 'xiS FOLLY TO— 
LOOK WHERE YOU ARE GOING, 

ballroom. Unfortunately, spectators who are 
not dancers do not appreciate this point; conse¬ 
quently they get a totally inaccurate idea of 
what the real ballroom dance is. 

The one-step is the simplest of the dances. It 
is merely a walk in all directions, that is to say t 
frontwards, backwards, sidewards, and while 
turning, in time with music. Quite a number 
of pleasing variations can be made of this simple 
walk. There is no need to hug one’s partner, and 
not the slightest excuse for introducing any 
movement to which exception could be taken. 
The fox-trot to-day is made up of a slow walk, 
one Ftep to two counts, a quick walk or run, 
one step to one count, the chass£, a ^tep used in 
the old two-step, and a balancing movement. 
The twinkle,, once so popular in this dance, 
should not be done : it is a nuisance in a crowded 
room, as it delays the progress of the following 
couple. 

In both the one-step and the fox-trot consider¬ 
able use is made to-day of the valse turn ; 
indeed, this is almost suggested by the smooth 
way in which the majority of fox-trots arc played. 

The hesitation is danced to any valsc, though 
some tunes lend themselves more readily to it 
than others. It may be described as the old 
Boston turn with a slight pause. This pause 
should on no account be exaggerated, neither 
should the foot be lifted of£ the floor, otherwise 
the shins o£ other dancers will suffer. In its 
early days the hesitation had some very graceful 
side-by-side movements. These are never used 
to-day in the ballroom except for exhibition 
purposes. When well done they were graceful, 
but when badly executed they looked ridiculous, 
and. in either case, took up a lot of room. 

In all three dances nothing but the closed 
valse position is used to-day in smart ballrooms. 
It can be taken that any step that is conspicuous 


or that draws attention to the performer is in 
bad taste. Vernon Castle has said that if you 
hold your partner so that you both feel com¬ 
fortable you will probably look graceful. 

A good deal of ink has been spilt of late over 
the jazz. Of course, strictly speaking, jazz is 
not a dance but a method of playing the music. 
It is sjmeopation run riot and is rather noise than 
melody. Through attempting to dance to tliis 
noise a new step lias found its way across the 
Atlantic, and this is generally spoken of as the 
jazz-step or jazz-roll. 

As happened with the valse, as happened with 
the polka, as happened with the Boston, as 
happened with the tango, and as will happen 
with every new dance produced, it has been 
most vigorously attacked and described as 
an immoral and indecent dance. 

As a matter of 
fact,- in the jazz- 
roll there is ab¬ 
solutely nothing to 
which anyone can 
take exception, but, 
like all dances, in- 
deluding the valse 


*' LIFT-CPS " ARE DELIGHTFUL OX THE STAGE, 

nut tik'hJtHialitjfintN mayfair, 
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itself, it can be made ob¬ 
jectionable if the dancers so 
will. When properly danced 
it has somewhat the effect 
of a Ehitch roll on the ice. 

It can be introduced into 
any dance, including the fox¬ 
trot, one-step, and valse. In 
the illustration which accom¬ 
panies this. Miss Lawrence 
and Mr, Mathews have pur¬ 
posely exaggerated the first 
step of the roll in order that 
its mechanism may be made 
more plain* 

The 'secret of dancing this 
movement is to move to the 
left with the right foot across 
the left foot and vice versd f 
and to slightly turti in the 
direction towards which the 
foot is moving. 

The following general rules 
may be found useful to 
dancers P especially those in 
the country. 

Throughout all the modern 
dances hold in the valse 
position and keep this 
position right through the dance. 

The man's left arm should not be held out 
like a poker* but slightly lwnt at the elbow* In 


THE WORK OF THE WHIRLING ONE-STEFFER ONLY DIFFERS 
FROM THAT OF THE TANK IN THE MATTER OF SPEED, 


EXAGGERATED TWINKLES " ARE UNPOPULAR WITH THE LAST 
i GENERATION* 


a very crowded room the bend may be increased 
until there is formed an acute angle at the 
elbow. 

It is the duty of the man to look where he is 
going. Eighty per cent- of the collisions which 
occur in the ballroom could be avoided with a 
little care on the part of the man, 

Never go the wrong way of the room even for 
a single bar ; never overdo the jazz-roll ; never 
use the old “twinkle ” in the fox*trot. and never 
unduly accentuate the pause in the hesitation* 
All these things impede other dancers, and 
in the ballroom one must learn to think of 
others. 

Never use the 11 lift-up M in the rag or one- 
step. It is quite unsuited to 
the ballroom, as it is absolutely 
an acrobatic movement* 

Never spin like a top in the 
onostep or rag. It is not par¬ 
ticularly graceful* and is a source 
of danger to others* Never lift 
your heels high off the floor for 
the same reason* 

Dance all your dances very 
smoothly and try and look as 
tko ugh you were enjoying 
them. 

Finally, remember that the 
great fault of the teacher of 
modern ballroom dancing is 
that she will teach you dances 
rather than how to dance. She 
will probably omit to tell you 
how to steer. You must 
rectify this omission, for a 
bad steerer will upset a whole 
room. 


JlqillZ 
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THE 

MAGNIFICENT 
ENSIGN SMITH. 


By EDGAR 

Illustrated by 

HERE are many things about 
the late war (writes Dr. Halkeith- 
Sinclair, of Curzon Street) which 
I do not understand even in 
these days, when its secrets 
form the subject of daily official 
and unofficial communications, 
so that we learn of new and 
wonderful ships, marvellous new explosives, un¬ 
dreamt-of aeroplanes, and the like. Half-way 
through the narrative they told of the Magnifi¬ 
cent Ensign Smith, I found myself wondering 
why the Government of the United States of 
America had been so grudging of the recognition 
it gave to his unparalleled devotion. 

J came into this story in a most prosaic and 
commonplace fashion. At 9.30 one night in 
December I was in my surgery in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, when I was rung up by the Hotel Savoy- 
Carlton. I was not in the best of moods, for two 
hours previously I had been called to a shooting 
case by the police, and no practitioner—and 
certainly no practitioner of my standing—cares 
to get mixed up in a criminal trial, involving as 
it does hours wasted in draughty court-houses. 

It was the manager of the Savoy-Carlton who 
called me. 

" I wish you would come over, doctor, and see 
an American lady who arrived to-day by the 
Lapland." 

" What is the matter with her ? " I asked. 

" I think she is pretty ill. I have had tele¬ 
graphic instructions from some American officers 
in France to do everything possible for her, and 
I am rather scared of her appearance." 

" All right, I'll come over," said I. 

I drove down to the Savoy-Carl ton, which is 
one of the best hotels in London, and Colloni, the 
manager, was waiting for me in the entrance 
hall. 

“ I'm sorry to bring you over, doctor, but I am 
afraid the lady is very ill. I wonder the American 
authorities allowed her to travel." 

" Is she old or young ? " I asked. 

" She is old," he said, “and arrived here at 
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WALLACE. 

Henry Coller. * 

five o'clock in a state of collapse. The American 
officers I spoke of had already booked a suite for 
her, and as Americans are amongst my best 
customers I do not want to offend them, 
otherwise I should have sent her straight to a 
hospital." 

He took me up in the elevator, and there I 
saw my patient. There is a certain beauty about 
age, a quality which is called caducity, which 
means the beauty of decaying things. Her hair 
was white, her face was one of infinite sweetness, 
and I saw what I have so often seen in women's 
faces when they arc approaching the great last 
test of their fortitude, an inspiring majesty. 

The nurse who was in attendance said she was 
the sweetest old lady she had ever attended, but 
“ sweet " seems to me to be too mild and sugary 
a word. You could not call the Canadian 
Rockies sweet, or the tropical heavens, or the 
Grand Canyon, or the Valley of Chamonix—and 
she held something of the dignity of all these 
things. 

I made a brief examination. There was no 
need to look far for the trouble. She had 
reached the end of all her physical resources, 
and it was little short of a miracle that she had 
been able to make the long journey from America. 

She looked up into my face, which was as ex¬ 
pressionless as I could make it, and smiled. 

"You wonder I am alive," she said. 

" Well, I wouldn't say that, Mrs. Smith," said 
I, pulling up a chair and summoning all my stock 
of reserve cheerfulness. " You are certainly a 
very daring lady to have taken this journey." 

She smiled again. 

" It was vanity," she said, and I laughed. 
“ Oh, yes, it was vanity." 

Her voice was quite strong. She spoke with¬ 
out effort, and, so far as I could see, her respira¬ 
tion was normal. But it is absurd and profitless 
for a doctor to attempt to gauge by any scientific 
formula the values of will. Still more unsatis¬ 
factory must be any examination which science 
makes into the life-value of love. 

“ I am the mother of Ensign Smith," she said, 

* 
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and spoke with assurance* as though Ensign 
Smith were so well known a character that there 
was no need for further explanation, 

" Oh, yea*" said I. 

She smiled again. 

" Of course you're English, and you are not 
taking quite the same interest in our boys as we, 
and I cannot expect you to understand just how 
an American mother feels about her son who has 
died so gloriously—for Liberty." 

Her eyes lit up with a light that rivalled the 
eyes of youth, a faint colour showed in the pale, 
wasted cheeks, and the thin hands which lay on 
the coverlet gripped the down-quilt* 

I don't think you ought to talk very much,** 
said I ; "it will excite you and 
keep you awake/ 1 

She shook her head slowly. 

** Do you know what time the 
Continental train arrives in Lon¬ 
don ? " she asked. 

f explained to her that the 
Continental trains kept no par¬ 
ticular time, especially the troop 
trains, and apparently it was the 
troop train she was expecting. 

They will be here*" she said, 
with conviction, and was silent 
for a while, her head turned on 
her pillow, her eyes half closed. 

Presently she raised them 
again* 

" My son, Ensign Smith, won 
the Medal of Honour in the 
Argonne I " 

" That's splendid ! " I said* 
with enthusiasm, for I knew how 
jealously that medal is awarded 
in the American Army, 

She nodded. 

,f Yes, it w r as splendid, but 
you don't know how splendid 
it was* You see, Jimmy 1J —she 
hesitated. "Why, I'll tell you 
all about him, because he has 
so wonderfully redeemed his 
faults. Jimmy was a great 
trouble to me, dear lad. He went with the 
wrong set, and there was some—some un¬ 
pleasantness in New York. He was always 
a delicate boy, and we spoilt him, I guess, 
and he got mixed up with evil men and women, 
and he—well, they used to come and tel) me 
about him, and it well-nigh broke my heart. 
And even when he enlisted they said he was— 
drunk But we worked hard for him, and the 
Governor, my brother-in-law, used his influence, 
and, well, Jimmy made good.*' She closed her 
eyes and smiled and repeated : “ Yes* Jimmy 
made good. He was killed in the Argonne 
Forest* We didn't know what had happened, 
because the official news was that he had died, 
and I wrote to an officer who came from Palata. 
and he wrote back a beautiful letter about Jimmy, 
and said he had done splendidly and was going 
to be awarded the Medal of Honour." 

She paused, and I hoped that she was not 
going to speak again, although I was more than 
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interested* A doctor candot afford to indulge 
in his emotions, but my heart went out to that 
pathetic figure with her beautiful pride. 

But she was not, as 1 hoped, going to sleep. 


MY SON, ENSIGN SMITH, WON THE 

She was just thinking, and the smile did not 

leave her face* 

14 I knew he would not be awarded the Medal 
of Honour except for something very grand/ 1 
she said ; *' and they couldn't tell me anything 
at Washington* Why* you'd think they would 
know everything at Washington, wouldn't you ? " 
I nodded. 

" Well, they were just too busy, I guess. So 
one day the thought came to me that I would 
go to France, or perhaps to England, where I 
could get into touch with his comrades and his 
officers/* 

A light dawned on me, 

” I see : so you told them you were coming 
and they offered to meet you here ? " 

She nodded. 

M To-night ? 11 
She nodded again* 

** I have had a telegram from France. A 
deputation rfCRTC fcftoc regiment is on Hs way, 
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Isn't that wonderful ? A depu¬ 
tation from the regiment to tell 
me about Jimmy ! " 

There came a tap at the door 
at that moment, and I walked 
over and answered it. It was 
the manager. 

" There are three American 
officers, the gentlemen who hired 
the suite, and they want to see 
the lady* Can they, do you 
think ? " 

r * I don't think it will make 
very much difference*" said I* in 
a low voice* 

Is she so ill ? 11 
I nodded*. 

V Perhaps I had better go down 
and see them, and explain, 11 
When I turned my head I saw 
her eager eyes fixed on mine. 
They have come ? " she 
asked. 


MEDAL OF HONOUR IN THE AKGONNE/* 


A 


** They have just conic. Do you mind 
if I go down and see them ? 

M Please don't keep them too long, 
doctor*" she said, " I know just how sick I 
am, and I am only living to hear about 
Jimmy/ 1 

This I knew to be the truth, 

T found the three officers waiting by the 
elevator, and the manager introduced me. 
There was a tall, grey major and two younger 
officers, tired, brown-faced men, with the mud 
of France on their boots and that strange, set 
look which men wear who have been through 
the hell of the Argonne, 

4t You understand, Major," I said, "that Mrs, 
Smith is practically in extremis .* 9 

rH I guessed that," said the Major—Ms name 
was Shorn* "How long do you think she will 
live ? ,J 

11 It is very difficult to tell," said I, ** It may 
sound brutal to you* but she ought to be dead 

KWl 


now. It is extraordinary that in her condition 
she can be either conscious or alive/' 

Major Shore exchanged glances with his two 
companions. 

" Will you come up with u$, doctor ? ho 
said, " I'm pretty scared, I would like to 
have you around—in case/’ 

I understood, and we went up in the elevator 
together in silence, and I did not speak again 
till I introduced them severally by their names 
—Major Shore, Captain Urqhuart* and Lieutenant 
van Rons. 

I shall always remember the expectancy in her 
face, the hue comradeship in that shaking hand 
she extended to them, and shall never get from 
my mind the picture of those three solemn men 
sitting around the bed their faces contrasting 
with the liV0|jj^jy^| ^(j^sion that she wore* 
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** It is very kind of you gentlemen to humour 
an old woman," she said. " Maybe you will 
have children of your own one of these days, and 
you will know how I feel about Jimmy. And 
Jifiimy had so many enemies who would never 
believe that he had that side to his character." 

" Surely," said the Major, clearing his throat. 
" Why, Jimmy was the gamest boy that ever 
served in the 34th, wasn’t he, Urqhuart ? " 

" He was fine," said the captain, huskily. " I 
don’t think I have ever had a better boy under 
me. He was in my company." 

" And you lived with him ! " 

She was speaking half to herself, in sort of 
rapt ecstasy. " Shared the same tent with him, 
perhaps ? " 

Urqhuart nodded. 

" Saw him every day ! Why, that almost 
deifies you boys in my eyes." 

" He was with me ! " It was young van Roos 
who spoke. " The day we went over 1 " 

" Did he show any-" She hesitated ,to 

frame the words. * 

" He wa3 the bravest of the brave," said van 
Roos, stoutly. " He was the first over. He 
went right ahead of the men. There was a big 
redoubt immediately in front of us, a regular 
nest of machine-guns, and our men were falling 
by the score, but Jimmy went on." 

" Encouraging them, you see, Mrs. Smith," 
said Major Shore. " In moments like that ex¬ 
ample is everything. The bravest of soldiers 
wouldn't face that kind of fire if they saw their 
officer faltering." 

" That's why Jimmy was so extraordinary," 
put in Urqhuart. " We never expected him to 
make that kind of show. The men rallied and 
went up after him, and we took the redoubt ten 
minutes later." \ 

" Was he alive then ? " she whispered. 

" Yes, he was alive then," said Shore. " He 
wasn’t killed till—later." 

" And didn't the men think he was wonder¬ 
ful ? " she asked. 

" They surely did," said Urqhuart; " how 
could they think anything else ? They called 
him the Magnificent Ensign Smith." 

" Did they really, did they really ? " she cried, 
clasping her hands. " I know, you wrote and 
told me 1 " 

" There was nothing Jimmy wouldn't face." 
It was Shore who spoke now. They seemed to 
take it in turns to supplement the record of the 
boy's heroism. " Nothing worried him—shells, 
bombs, or machine-gun fire. He took it all 
laughing." 

" And was he a good boy ? " she asked, timidly. 
" I know boys get a little wild when they arc out 
of the battle-line, and there are many tempta¬ 
tions to young men. Did he drink ? " 

49 Oh, no ! " The three spoke together. 

" No," said Major Shore, " I never met a better 
living fellow than Jimmy. He was just the 
cleanest lad you could wish to meet." 

" He simply spent all his time studying military 
books," said van Roos. " We used to get rather 
tired of his studious ways. When the other 
fellows were going out to paint the town led you 


would always find Jimmy sitting tight in billets 
with a book on his knee." 

" It made a man of him. It made a man of 
him I " she whispered. 

" Why, it’s difficult to believe that Jimmy 
was ever anything else," said Urqhuart, shaking 
his head ; " he was just made for soldiering. 
Ygxi don’t get many Jimmies, even in our 
Army." 

She lay with closed eyes, and for five minutes 
nobody spoke. 

" Tell me how he died," she said, after a while. 

" It was at a little village called Piedmont," 
said Urqhuart. " It lay in a valley between two 
steep hills, and it was covered by a stream which 
flowed right across the line of advance. The 
village had been consolidated by the Germans, 
who held it in strength. Their batteries had 
got our positions registered to an inch, and the 
whole of the hillside was sprinkled with machine- 
guns. The Virginian regiment on our right had 
-to work round the knoll to the east of the village, 
and we had to make a frontal attack straight 
into the gap. The engineers threw over a light 
bridge, but it was shot away by the German guns. 
Then the general called for volunteers to swim 
the stream under fire and establish a position on 
the north bank so that we could enfilade the 
German trenches which curved round the village 
to the west." 

“ Yes ? " • 

" Well, Jimmy volunteered," said van Roos. 
" Yes, Jimmy volunteered to lead a platoon 
across. Of course, it was all done in a hurry, 
' the arrangements were very hasty, and he had 
to take what men he could find in his sector. 
Our guns put down a barrage on the village, and 
Jimmy went over." 

" Was he first across the stream ? " she asked, 
hopefully. 

" Absolutely first," said Shore. " I saw him 
through my glasses. I was back in an observa¬ 
tion post and had a good yiew. He got into a 
ditch on the other side of the stream, and half-a- 
dozen men crawled in with him. It was certain 
death for the first to cross, even if they got to trie 
other side." 

" Jimmy had only six men," said Urqhuart. 
" The next wave that tried to cross were shot to 
pieces, so Jimmy and his six went on and carried 
the first German machine-gun post at the point 
of the bayonet." 

" Isn't that wonderful ? " said the old woman, 
in a hushed voice. " Don't you boys feel kind 
of proud of having served with him ? " 

They nodded. 

" And was he-? " 

" He was killed right there in the German 
trench, killed instantaneously," said Shore. 

" But his sacrifice was not in vain ? " she 
asked. 

" No," said Urqhuart. <f Indeed no. He held 
the enemy at a critical point, and gave us just 
the opportunity we wanted." 

" And they gave him the Medal of Honour ? " 

Major Shore put his hand in his pocket and 
brought out a l^her case. He pressed a 
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emblem of valour. She took it reverently in 
both hands and raised it to her lips. 

44 jiramy I Jimmy J Jt she whispered. 

I have never seen anything more beautiful 
than the smile on her face when I took the medal 
from her dead hands* 

Urqhuart was standing up by the other side of 
the bed. 

Is she dead ? " he asked, in a low voice. 


I nodded, and that big soldier went down on 
his knees by the side of the bed and sobbed as if 
his heart would break. 

Presently he grew calmer and stumbled to his 
feet, wiping his face* 

* 4 Thank God, thank God ! ” he said. 44 Thank 
God that's over l J ' 

He looked at the two men, from one strained 
face to the other. 

44 I don't know how you fellows feel, but I feel 
—horrible/' he said, and they nodded. 

I think with any encouragement they would 
have broken down, for their eyes were wet. 

" It was my fault/’ Shore said ; ,f I wanted 
to make it easy for her when I wrote about the 
Medal of Honour/' He took the medal from my 
hands and fastened it to his own breast. 

I stared at him. 

1T But didn't he get it ? ” I asked, - - Surely a 
man who behaved-” 

He shook his head, and though he smiled his 
lips were drooping. 

44 Ensign Smith/ 1 he said, ” was shot for 
cowardice in the face of the enemy/' 


** SHE TOOK THE MEDAL REVERENTLY IN BOTH HANDS AND RAISED IT TO HER LlPS/ J 
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Professor D'Arcy Thompson, one of the best-known lecturers to children on 
scientific matters, has here written a most interesting article on a subject 
with which very few people have any acquaintance. Read the history of 

" Granny.” It will make you open your eyes. 


N C E upon a time, about a 
hundred years ago, there lived 
a Scottish gentleman, laird of a 
small estate in Linlithgowshire, 
whose name was Sir John 
Graham Dalyell,* Knight and 
Baronet. He died when last 
century was half-way through ; 
he was bom, as,near as may be. about the time 
when Dr. Samuel Johnson and Mr. Boswell were 
travelling through Scotland and making their 
adventurous journey to the Western Isles. So 
Sir John belonged to another world than ours, 
and lived in the olden times of long ago. 

The differences between the old days and the 
new are many, but the line between them is not 
hard to find. It differs a little for different 
people, but it always comes to the same thing— 
it is the date when we were born. There is a 
very curious difference between the old world 
on the other side, of which we have heard with 
our ears but in which we had no place or share, 
and our own world on the hither side, to which 
we belong and in which we have played our part. 
The year in which I was bom docs not matter ; 
it was a year in which other tilings happened 
besides. But it was about the time when (for 
instance) Darwin had just told the world about 
Evolution, and when men were beginning to 


•This name has various spellings. When I was lecturing the 
other day at the Royal Institution, I found one of my yutmg 
hearers putting it down in his notes as M DL M —and that is just 
how it is ptonounced. 


believe in it; and when all the science for which 
I have lived—and for which Sir John Graham 
Dalyell had lived—was getting changed, almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. And this is only one 
of the differences between the old world afore¬ 
time and the new world which has been mine. 

Now Sir John was a very great naturalist, and 
wc are coming presently to some, or to one at 
least, of the curious beasts he found. But to 
begin with, he was a man of ancient family ; his 
ancestors were men of credit and renown ; and 
it would never do to pass his family by. Like 
many another old Scotch pedigree, his descent 
harked back to before the days of history, when 
tradition (which is often just as good) has to do 
instead. Wc are told that the first of the 
Dal yells, who as yet had no name at all, was the 
servant of a king whose name has been forgotten, 
and who fought a bloody war with another king 
who is in the same plight. And the second king 
caught one of the first king's noble knights and 
hanged him on a tree in front of the armies ; and 
the angry and insulted king called to his men, 
4 ‘ Who dare cut him down ? " And our hero’s 
ancestor cried out, 44 Dalyell. Dalyell I " which, 
in the language of the time (but its name is lost), 
meant 44 I dare ! " And he did cut him down. 
And the story must be true, for Sir John wore 
upon liis coat-of-arms a hanged man, with a rope 
round his neck, and the motto 44 I dare." 

And there was another ancestor, a few hun¬ 
dred years later, who fought at the Battle of 
Largs, when the Iff ravens were tamed "—that is 
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to say, when the Danes were conquered, and their 
long black ships burned ; and who lived to be a 
very old man* and to be hanged himself by 
Edward Longshanks* when that soldier-king put 
the good folks of Berwick to the sword and sacked 
the Castle of Dunbar- And there was another 
who fought the losing battle of Worcester (where 
King Charles hid in the oak tree)* and was 
put in the Tow'er, and who lived to light again 
and was much beloved by his “ affectionat 
frind, Charles R," And this Dalyell was a very 
mighty warrior; 
he foughtagainst 
Turks and Tar¬ 
tars for the 
*' Great Sove* 
reign and Czar- 
i a n Majesty, 

Alexis Michaelo- 
vitch,” and was 
made a general 
** at our Court- 
in the Metro¬ 
politan city of 
Muscow* in the 
year frem the 
Creation of the 
World 7773. 

January 6/ 1 
And afterwards, 

I am sorry to 
say, he took 
part in a certain 
battle at a place 
called Rullion 
Green, in a 
pleasant nook of 
the Pen Hand 
Hills* and there 
he slew 11 the 
Reverend Mr* 

John Crook- 
thanks and Mr* 

Andrew M Cor- 
mack. Ministers 
o f the Gospe 1* and 
about fifty other 
true Covenanted 
Presbyterians/’ 

For this was no other than that General Dalziel 
(or Dal yell), commonly called Tom Dalziel, of 
whom we have all read in ** Old Mortality/' 
Who stood behind Claverhouse ” in a dress o! 
the antique fashion of Charles the First’s time, 
composed of shamoy leather, curiously slashed, 
and covered with antique lace and garniture/* 
Who wore a breastplate ” over which descended 
a grey beard of venerable length* which he 
cherished as a mark of mourning for Charles the 
First, having never shaved since that monarch 
was brought to the scaffold/' And whose " high 
and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and 
marked features evinced age unbroken by in¬ 
firmity, and stem resolution unsoftened by 
humanity/ 1 * Whom the Whigs feared and hated 
more even than Claverhouse himself ; and who* 
once upon a time, struck one of his Whig prisoners 
in the face with his sabre-hilt, so that the blood 


gushed out, because the poor Covenanter had 
called him "a Muscovy beast ” 1 But this old 
warrior* of many fierce adventures* would seem 
to have been something of a naturalist* and to 
have bequeathed his tastes to his descendant* 
At least he was a very fine gardener, at a time 
when gardens, especially in Scotland, were few ; 
a collector of rare plants and curious flowers* 
And so, if we cared, we might trace the family of 
the Dal yells, a^ we might any other ancient 
Scottish stock, through Scottish history, and 

learn much by 
so doing. 

But let us 
come at last to 
John Dalyell, 
Baronet of Nova 
Scotia* and 
Knight (and, by 
the way* it is a 
great tiling in 
Scotland to be a 
Baronet of Nova 
Scotia). He was 
a little delicate 
boy* and lame. 
And so, just like 
another lame 
boy of about the 
self-same time, 
whose name was 
Walter Scott, he 
had to sit nloof 
and could not 
join in the games 
—and pretty 
rough games 
they were— that 
the other Scotch 
boys played, 
such as rounders, 
and shinty, and 
hails, some of 
which games I 
ha v e played 
myself, but not 
recently 1 But 
while Walter 
sat in the Old 
High School Yards and told stories to the 
other boys when they were done playing, John 
had to play by himself, for he was a country boy 
and a laird's son. He was a wonderful fellow 
with his hands. He found in a hay-loft what he 
calls, in Scotch, a “spangle*” and I don't quite 
know what that is* but I think it was a kind of 
old-fashioned spinning-wheel* At any rate, it 
was something that turned round, and he used 
it for a turning lathe, just as some clever boys 
can make a turning lathe out of an old sewing 
machine or a broken bicycle. And with this he 
turned little brass cannon and tiny ivory cups, 
and other things* He had a taste for music, and 
when he was a student at this old University of 
mine* St. Andrews* he got a blind fiddler to teach 
him to play* He was a born collector, as natu¬ 
ralists mostly are, those of the old school at any 
rate. And just ai John IRfty, the blacksmiths 
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son, tile first of 
all the great Eng¬ 
lish naturalists, 
gathered tip out- 
of-the-way words 
and old proverbs, 
much as he col¬ 
lected Jus plants 
aiid his beasts, so 
Sir John Graham 
Dalyell was a great 
gleaner of old 
times, and old bal- 
lads, and old 
stories. One of 
his maify books 
is called " The 
Darker Super¬ 
stitions of Scot¬ 
land/' and those of 
us who like stories 
of witches will find 
lency there. 

But over and above all his otjier studies, and 
most diligently of all, Sir John was a student and 
lover of living things—that is to say, he was a 
real naturalist. His way was not to shoot and 
kill things, to cat them up or skin or staff them, 
but to keep them by him, perhaps for years 
together, alive and happy. Now by doing this 
one learns a great many tilings. One learns all 
that man can learn about their habits, their taste 
in food, their movements, their senses and their 
faculties ; but one is also learning, all the while, 
how they multiply and how they grow. And the 
way things grow, from 
small to big, from youth 
to age, is a story with¬ 
out an end, and each 
sort of creature has 
its own particular 
Story. The long-clothes 
baby gets " short - 
coated /* changes its 
little petticoats for 
knickerbockers, and in 
due time puts on the 
raiment of a grown 
man ; and it is some¬ 
what after the same 
fashion, but more 
deeply and truly, that 
we watch the insect's 
egg produce the baby 
caterpillar, which casts 
its coat again and 
again, then goes to 
sleep in its tiny cradle 
as a chrysalis, and one 
fine day wakes up 
a glorious butterfly. 

Some day, perhaps, I 
will tell you the story, 
not less wonderful, o( 
some of the little sea- 
beasts whose changes 
a tul t ra nsf or mat io ns 
Sir John watched and 


drew. But just 
now I Ixave only 
one story to teU, 
about a certain 
sea - a n e itt'O n c 
which Sir John 
made a very great 
pet of—as strange 
a pet. surely, as 
ever man had. 

We all know, I 
hope, what a sea- 
anemone is. It is 
a little humble 
beast of the sea, 
living sometimes 
in dec pish water, 
but usually hard 
by the shore, sit¬ 
ting quiet in little 
rock-pools, or in 
sheltered caves 
like the fairy 
caverns of the Channel Islands or the Devon- 
sliire coast. What the sca-atic mono looks like is 
easily told—all but its colour, which varies 
wonderfully with its kind. It is a little simple 
animal, with an inside and an outside, and 
little or nothing between ; outside it can feel* 
and inside it can digest, and in between are 
sort of threads or muscles* whereby it can 
move, and change its shape* and grow longer 
or shorter, and put out its beautiful arms 
and draw them in again, and catch its food and 
pull it in to its wide-open mouth, and then draw 

itself together and tuck 
itself up and go to 
sleep. Where I live, 
in this old grey city 
by the cold Northern 
sea, I seldom see-more 
than one kind 1 unless 
now and then I go out 
a-ilshing. or dredging 
in the deeper waters, 
and then I meet with 
one or two more, such 
as the crass shown in 
the above iltus- 
tration. But in the 
warmer waters of our 
Southern coasts there 
are many, many more; 
and a great number of 
these my friends at 
Plymouth sent me up 
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from Devonshire the 
other day, when I was 
talking about these 
things in London. 
Some of them I my¬ 
self had only seen once 
or twice before* some 
of them I had never 
seen at all. Our com¬ 
mon one is dark red, 
or sometimes green : 
but the other kinds 


THE CRASS ANEMONE. 
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are of all hues and tints imaginable. Some 
little ones are snowy white ; some are banded 
like the onyx and carnelian, or pale sea-green like 
the beryl-stone ; some are pin £-and-white like a 
pretty girl, and some ruddy like a country lass ; 
and some are spangled with gay colours, and 
studded as it were with gems, And men who 
loved them have given them all sorts of pretty 
names—such as Opelet and Beadlet, and Wartlet 
and Gemlet, Sea-pink and Sea-daisy, and so on. 
And they are very, very beautiful, and to watch 
them is a delight to the eyes. 

In some parts of the world they are larger, and 
even more beautiful, if possible, than here at 
home ; and for my part, the most beautiful I 
ever saw were some that live Out West, round 
Vancouver Island and up the Alaskan coast. 
Suppose, just for a moment, that we have come 
a-sailing through the Strait of Juan de Fuca or 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, and have put in at 
some little out-of-the-way settlement, and that 
all this is twenty years and more ago. An old 
tumble-down pier, on wooden piles, juts out into 
the sheltered bay ; hard by is a tiny Indian 
village, under the 
great pine and cedar 
trees ; the men, home 
from hunting or fish¬ 
ing, smoke their pipes 
in silence, the women 
do their bead-work 
or basket-work beside 
the door, the children 
are at play; the long 
canoes lie by the 
beach or by the little 
pier, each one with a 
great eye painted on 
its bows, " to see 
where it is going," 
like a Chinese junk, 
and just as the old 
Greek mariners and 
the men of Tyre and Sidon were wont to have it 
in their day. And we peer down into the smooth 
water, crystal-clear, and see many wonderful 
things. We see, for example, great star-fishes, 
or M sun-stars," the biggest I ever saw any¬ 
where, with about twenty arms, a yard and more 
across from tip to tip ; now and then we see a 
great octopus, with its long, twining arms tucked 
close about it, watching us with its bright but 
sullen eyes ; and then, clustering on the broken 
timbers of the pier, we see huge sea-anemones (very 
like our Plumose Anemone shown on page 374, but 
much bigger), a foot or eighteen inches, or even 
more, long; creamy-white, with just a faint 
blush of pink showing through their delicate skin 
and flushing the feathery frills which fringe the 
mouth at the top of the tall white column. 

But to come back to Sir John and to his poor 
little common anemone. He found it—I think 
it was at North Berwick—about the year 1827, 
and neither he nor anybody else could tell how 
old it was then. He took it home, put it in a 
little bowl on a table by the window, and fed it 
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once a week or so with bits of oyster or mussel; 
and he changed the sea-water every day. And 
it lived and flourished, and brought forth chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren ; and the years passed 
away, and still the anemone lived on—and it 
was Sir John who died. And he left it to Pro¬ 
fessor Fleming, who also was a fine old naturalist 
and knew about many things, especially about 
shells ; and in the natural course of things the 
old Professor died. And then it came into the 
hands of Dr. MacBain, an old Scotch surgeon, 
who in his young days had seen many adventures 
and had made several voyages to Greenland and 
Davis Straits in the old Dundee and Peterhead 
whalers. And the rea-anemone, which by now 
had got to be known as Granny and was greatly 
respected, continued to prosper, and in my boy¬ 
hood I knew her and the old surgeon well and 
intimately, and helped to feed her, and got some 
of her children and grandchildren to keep. And 
Dr. MacBain died, and Granny was taken care 
of for a while by an old lady who kept a girls' 
school—until she, that is, the old lady—died. 
And then Granny got into the keeping of a cer¬ 
tain botanist ; and I 
don't know exactly 
what happened, but 
things went wrong. 
It cannot well have 
been that he forgot 
to feed her. for r 
have heard of sea- 
anemones living for 
months, even for a 
couple of years, with¬ 
out any food at all. 
Probably he forgot to 
change her sea-water, 
which is a much 
more serious matter 
for a sea-anemone. 
At any rate poor 
Granny died, though 
almost up to the very last she had been in the 
best of health, without a wrinkle, and with a 
complexion like a girl's—for age had not withered 
her. And this was in the year 1886, just sixty 
years after she had left the pool in the rocks at 
North Berwick^ 

And she was given an obituary notice, half a 
column long, in the Scotsman newspaper; and 
very few people, only the great and famous, get 
as much as that. But she also was famous, and 
was mourned by a great circle of friends. 

And now I never look down into the clear 
depths or shallows of a seaside pool and see the 
anemones peeping out of the clefts of the rock 
and waving their little arms without a feeling of 
great respect, and of friendly sympathy, and of 
curious wonderment. For I know that it is just 
possible that one or another of these may be very 
old and venerable, though not frail with age, like 
Granny herself ; may have sat there, day in, day 
out, for years and years ; and may even belong 
to the world of long ago, to the days before ever 
I was born. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BACK TO LIFE. 

T took Raft three days to bring 
C 16 o back to life. It poured 
with rain during those three 
days, but he managed to light 
little fires in one of the caves 
with seal blubber, and, routing 
about, he found everything she 
had so carefully salved, the 
cups and plates, the tin of coffee—half-empty 
now—everything, even to the tobacco the 
men had taken from the cache ; he found 
Bompard's tinder-box and the Swedish match¬ 
box belonging to La Touche. He had given 
the woman life and she had given him to¬ 
bacco, and, sometimes, sitting in the adjoining 
cave and smoking between nursing times, he 
would bring his big fist down on his thigh, 
just that. 

Here was a woman starving to death and 
dying of thirst, with food enough for a ship's 
company at her elbow. And the tobacco ! 
Where was the explanation ? She was able 
to speak a little now. She had spoken at first 
in French, which he could not understand ; 
then she spoke in English as good as his ; another 
mystery. A woman all gone to pieces that spoke 
two tongues and was different somehow from 
any woman he had ever known. 

Then the things she had said : “ Who are 
you : I am not dreaming this ? Are you 
really, really, truly—Oh, don't leave me/’ 
Crazy talk like that. And it was always, ** Oh, 
don't leave me.” Then he w'ould lay his pipe 
down carefully on the sand of the cave and pass 
through the sheeting rain to have a look at her. 


Sometimes she would have dozed off and he 
could get back to his pipe, sometimes she was 
awake, and then he would have to sit down 
beside her and hold her hand and stroke it or 
play with her fingers just as one plays with the 
fingers of a child. At these moments he w^ar 
transformed, he was’no longer a man—he was 
a mother, and the hand that could break down 
the resistance of a bellying sail was the hand 
of a child. He no longer thought of her as the 
” poor woman ” ; an infant is sexless, so did 
she seem, or so would she have seemed bad he 
thought of the matter. He didn’t. As a matter 
of fact thought was not his strong suit in the 
game of life. He, was a man from the world 
of Things. That was why, perhaps, he made 
such a good sick-nurse. He did not fuss, nor 
talk; his touch was firm, firm as his determina¬ 
tion to ” get food into her ” ; and his hand, 
big as a ham, was delicate because it was the 
hand of a perfect steersman. It was used to 
handling women in the form of three-thousand- 
ton ships, coaxing them, humoring them—up to a 
point. 

He fed her now from one of the tin cups, 
every two hours of the day. On the second day 
she was able to raise herself, and once, whei he 
came in, he found that she had been nun ig 
about the cave, and that she had reajrra d 
the blanket that did for a pillow. 

Then on the morning when the blessed n 
shone she was able to come out and sit o a 
patch of sand with one of the blankets f a 
rug. She looked old and worn, but no lo r 
terrible, and as she sat with her thin he Is 
folded in her lap, watching the great sea-1 Is 
and the cows ps if contemplating them for .e 
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first time, the man who had helped her out and 
placed her there was at a loss. She was a sight 
to inspire pity in a savage. He took his seat 
beside her on a piece of rock and, rolling some 
tobacco in his hand, filled his pipe. 

44 You're all right now ? " said he. 

She nodded her head and smiled. 

44 Yes," she said, 44 this is good. 44 

44 Lucky I came along, 44 he said. 44 Wouldn't 
have seen you, only an old tin hit my eye." 

He put the pipe in his pocket, got up, and 
went to the cave where he did the cooking, 
and came back with a cup half-full of coffee 
and half a biscuit. 

44 Dip it in, 44 said he. 

She did as she was bid. It was the first time 
he had given her coffee, and the stimulant brought 
a flush to her cheeks and cheered her heart so 
that she began to talk. 

44 There are more biscuits in a place down the 
beach," she said, 44 and down there"—she 
nodded to the left— 44 there are a lot of things 
hidden under a heap of stones. It's beyond 
the river on the left." 

Then the empty cup began to shake in her 
hand and he took it from her. 

44 You’re not over strong yet," said he, 44 but 
you'll be better in a bit with this sun. You 
aren't afraid of the sea-cows, are you ? " 

She shook her head. 

44 Thought you wouldn’t be," said he ; " there's 
no harm in them. Well, I'll be moving about. 
I'll go and have a look down the beach and see 
what's to be found." 

He hung for a moment with the cup in his 
hand, shading his eyes and looking seaward, 
then he turned towards the cave to put the cup 
back. ^ v 

44 What is your name ? " she said, suddenly, 
bringing him to a halt. 

44 Raft," said he. 

44 Raft." She repeated the name several 
times in a low voice, as if committing it to 
memory or turning it over in her mind. 

44 How long might you have been here ? " 
he asked, standing in a doubtful manner as 
though debating in his mind the wisdom of 
allowing her to strain her strength answering 
questions. 

44 I don't know," said she; 44 a long while. 
I was wrecked with two men from a yacht. 
The Gaston de Paris. We came here in a boat. 
They are both dead." 

At the name Gaston de Paris, Raft nodded 
his head. Already a suspicion that she might 
be one of the yacht's crowd had come into his 
mind, so the news came scarcely as a surprise. 

44 It was us you hit," said he. 44 I'm one of 
the chaps from the old hooker." 

44 The Albatross ? " 

44 That's her." 

She said nothing for a moment, looking away 
over at the islands. She could see the name, 
still, written as if on the night. Then she 
remembered the boat-sail she had seen when 
adrift with Borapard and La Touche. 

44 There were four of us got off," said he ; 
44 we struck them islands over there and put 


in, but there was nothing but rocks in that 
part ; next day we put out, but got blown down 
the coast. We got smashed landing, all but a 
chap named Ponting and me went under, but 
one chap's body was hove up and we stripped 
him. I've got his boots and his knife in that 
bundle oyer there in the cave and Ponting's. 
We saved a bag of bread." 

He took his seat again on the rock, and, placing 
the cup beside him, took the pipe from his pocket, 
but he did not light it. He held it, nibbing the 
bowl reflectively. He seemed to have come to 
an end of his story. 

44 Did the other man die ? " she asked. 

44 He went getting gulls' eggs one day," said 
Raft, 44 and slipped over the cliff. They're big, 
the cliffs, down there. I found him all broke 
up on the rocks. He didn't live more than a 
minute when I got to him, and I had to leave him; 
the tide was coming up." 

44 Poor man ! " said she. 

He rose up and, taking the cup,. stood for a 
moment again looking seaward. 

44 Well, I'll be off down the beach," said he. 
44 You won't be frightened to be here by your¬ 
self ? " 

44 No," she replied ; 44 but don't go very far." 

44 I'll keep in sight, 4 ' said Raft. 

He put the cup in the cave and off he went, 
whilst she sat watching him ; everything, life 
itself, seemed centred in him. A terrible feeling 
came over her at moments that he might vanish ; 
that, looking away for a moment and turning 
again, she might find him gone. 

Then her mind went back over the last few 
days. She had been very near death. She had 
drunk the last of the wat^r in the tin and had 
been too feeble to go for more. What had 
brought her to that pass ? It seemed to her 
that the rocks, the sea, and the sky had slowly 
sucked her vitality away from her till at last she 
could not eat, could not walk, could not think. 
Ail that time her mind had never thought of 
loneliness ; the thing that was killing her had 
veiled itself by numbing her brain and weaken¬ 
ing her body. But near death her mind had 
cleared, and the great grief of desolation stood 
before her. Then, God-sent, a form had pushed 
the grief aside and a hand had taken her lonely 
hand and a finger had moistened her lips. But 
it was the knowledge that the hand was a real 
hand that gave her the first lead back to life. 

Then the last three days. The feeling of ex¬ 
treme helplessness and sickness and the know¬ 
ledge that she was watched over and cared for 
and thought for—there was no word to express 
what all that meant. It turned the great rough 
figure to a spirit, great and tender and benign. 

He was coming back now, carrying something 
he had picked up amongst the rocks. It was a 
crab. A great, satisfactory two-pound crab, 
bound up in kelp ribbon so craftily that it could 
neither bite nor escape. He put it on the sand 
for her to look at before taking it off to boil. 

The sun was hot, and as he stood whilst she 
admired his prize : 44 Don't you feel the sun on 
your head ? " asked he. 

44 No," she replied, 44 I like it. I had a hat—a 
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sou "-wester—bat it's in a cave away down the 
beach, There's a dead man there,” 

*“ A dead man ? " said Raft. 
n Yes ; I killed him/' 

" Killed him ? ” 


** Aye, aye + ” said Raft. Then he went off with 
the crab to bod it. 

As he sat at this business in the cave, half- 
sitting, half-kneeling before the little fire, he 
chuckled to himself now' and then, aim now and 



" It was partly accident. He was one of 
the sailors. He was a bad man. Tire other 
sailor got lost and never came back, and I was 
left alone with this man. He nearly frightened 
me to death/* 

** Swab/ 1 said Raft, 

M Then, one night, he crawled into my cave in 
the dark, and I struck out with the knife, and it 
killed him—he's lying there now* I didn't mean 
Xo kill him, but he frightened me.” 

" Swab/' said Raft, two tones deeper. Then 
he laughed, as if to himself. " Well, that's a 
go, ,f said he. He took a pull at his beard as lie 
contemplated this slayer of men seated on her 
blankets at his feet. She glanced up and saw 
that he was laughing, and a w ? an smile came 
around her eyes ; it seemed to him like a glim¬ 
mer of sunshine from inside of her. Then, bending 
down, he pulled up the blanket that had slipped 
from her left shoulder, and settled it in its place. 

44 I'll tell yuu ail about it some time,” said she, 
<f when I feel stronger” 


HE PI T JT os THE SAND FOR HER TO LOOK AT BEFg^ OFF T0 BOTL - 
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tb?n he would bring his great band down on his 
thigh with a slap. 

The idea of ber killing a man seemed to him 
the height of humour. She had gone up a lot in 
his estimation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FRIENDS. 

At the end of a week the girl was able to accom¬ 
pany Raft along the beach to the cache, where 
he unearthed some stores and came upon the 
harpoon, which he carried back with them. 

He found food of all sorts where Bompard and 
La Touche had found nothing ; he brought in 
crabs and cray-fisb and penguins' eggs; he 
k locked over rabbits with stones. That was 
his great art. A stone in the hand of Raft was 
a terrible missile, and his aim was deadly. Then 
one day he suddenly appeared before her carry¬ 
ing her lost sou’-wester. He had gone off down 
the beach in the direction of the Lizard Point, 
and he came back carrying the hat in his hand. 
He must have been into the cave where the 
remains of La Touche lay, but he said notliing 
about that. 

It was nearly a fortnight since she had told 
him of how she had lost it, and he must have 
treasured the fact in bis mind all that time. 

The weather had cleared again, after a tre¬ 
mendous blow from the south, and as they sat 
that evening in the sunset blaze before the caves, 
Raft, who had been staring steadfastly out to 
sea as if watching something, began to talk. 

" That chap Ponting told me this side of the 
coast is no use for ships," said he. " They keep 
beyond them islands for fear of the reefs. I 
reckon the old sea-cows know that, or there 
wouldn't be so many of them on this beach. He 
said there was a bay round to the westward 
where ships put in." 

" How far ? " asked the girl. 

" A goodish bit," replied Raft. " I was 
making for that bay when I struck you. I was 
thinking," he finished, " that when you were 
stronger on your pins we might make for there." 

" Leave here ? " 

" Aye," said Raft ; " there's not much use 
sticking here." 

She said nothing for a moment; she felt dis¬ 
turbed. 

Since her recovery she had fallen into a state 
of quietude. She who had been the leader of 
Bompard and La Touche, she who had fought 
and worked so determinedly for existence, had 
now no ambition, no desire for anything but rest. 
The strength of this man who had given her back 
ber life seemed a shield against everything, just 
as a wall is a shield against the wind ; she was 
content to sit in its shelter and rest. The idea 
of new exertions and unknown places terrified 
her. 

. mt But how are you to know the bay ? " 
asked she. " There may be a good many bays 
along the coast." 

"No,” said Raft. "Ponting told me there 
wasn't a decent anchorage but this. He said 
this bay wasn't to be mistook, looks as if it 
wa3 cut out with a spade and the cliffs run high 
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and black ; there's a seal-beach that way, and 
it's after seals the ships come. Well, there's 
time enough to think of it, seeing you are not 
fit to move yet." 

" Oh, I’ll soon be all right," said she. " I'm 
getting stronger every day." 

" What gets me," said Raft, " is how you fell 
to pieces like that, with all that stuff at your 
elbow and a river close by." 

" It was being alone," replied she. " I did 
not know it at the tijnc, but I got so that I did 
not care to eat, and then at last I believe I didn’t 
eat anything at all. I couldn’t have imagined 
that just being alone would make a person 
like that. You see, I had food and water. 
If I had been compelled to hunt about for food 
I expect I should have been all right ; as it 
was, I bad nothing to do and was just driven 
in on myself." 

Raft said nothing for a moment ; he was 
turning this over in his mind. He could not 
understand it. The idea of a person with plenty 
of food and a good set of teeth dying of starva¬ 
tion just because they w'ere lonely seemed to him 
outrageous, yet he knew she was speaking the 
truth. It was another strange, thing about 
this strange woman. She was altogether strange, 
different irom any human being he had ever 
met, and growing more different every day now 
that she was " filling out," and getting her 
voice back. 

Had he put.his thoughts into words he would 
Jiave said that she was filling out and getting 
more pleasant-looking ; at her very best be 
would never have tacked the word beauty on 
to her; a buxom, rotund, beady-eyed young 
female would have made the word beauty spring 
to his lips—C 16 o de Bronsart, never. But she 
was getting more pleasant-looking, and her 
eyes were getting over their " stiffness "—which 
was something—and he felt pleased. 

And she, as she sat in the sunset not knowing 
his thoughts, had you asked her how she felt 
about him, would have answered with steadfast 
eyes tnat she loved him. Meaning that she 
loved him as she had learned to love the sea- 
elephants, or as she would have loved a great 
cart-horse that had stooci between her and danger, 
or a huge dog. She scarcely thought of him as 
a man—just as a great benign thing,’ human, 
but nearer to the heart than any human being 
life had brought her in contact with till now\ 

Her almost passionate gratitude had little 
to do with this measure of him; any kindly man 
might have done what he had done; it w r as 
perhaps the feeling of his great strength, of 
his possible fierceness, that gave the touch 
of benignity to him. 

" Weren’t you afraid of them sea-cow r s ? " 
said he, at last ; " you must have come clean 
through them to get to that cave." 

" No," she replied. " I didn’t mind them, 
quite the reverse. I came here because of 
them." 

" Because of them 1 " 

" Yes. They were company." 

" Meaning-" 

“ Friends.'* 
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" Y J mcan to say—" Friends did you call 
them ? Well, I don't know, there's no ac¬ 
countin'." 

So she had been keeping company with the 
sea-cows—and she talked of them as ■' friends ! r * 

Now Raft, for all his limitless power of com¬ 
passion for a female in distress, would have 
slaughtered those same ” sea-cows " to the 
hist bull, and without a shred of compunction 
or compassion, had he possessed kettles to boil 
down the blubber and a vessel to carry the oil* 
He had already done in two of the babies for 
food when she was not looking, The idea of 
talking about them as friends tickled his mind 
in a new place. Then, as he glanced at the 
great bulls talcing headers in the sunset light 
and snoring in from the sea and squattering 
over the beach, he came as near as anything 
to bursting into a roar of laughter. 

Then he suddenly remembered supper and 
went off to prepare it. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

OS THE BEACH, 

For a week after that day not a word was said 
about their departure for that problematical 
bay to the westward where ships put in, or where 
they might put in should they find themselves 
in the region of Kerguelen, The idea seemed 
to the girl like one of those nightmare ideas, 
those terrific tasks which fever or indigestion 
sets to one in dreams. 

They talked a good deal during these days 
and at odd times, and the girl began to get some 
true glimpses of the mind of her companion, 
a mind that had never grown up, yet had in 
no wise deteiiorated from remaining un grown. 
Raft, who had been round the world a oozen 
times and more, knew less of the world than a 
modern child, To the girl* born and bred 
amongst all the intricacies of modem life and 
thought and with a sense of mind-values as 
delicate as a jewellers scales, he was a revelation. 

She tried to sound his past. He had no past 
beyond the Albatross* He could tell all about 
the Albatross and his shipmates and the Old 
Man and so forth, but beyond that lay only a 
ship called the Pathfinder, and beyond that a 
muddle of ships and ports, a forest of masts 
stretching to a grey time an infinite distance 
away, the time of his childhood. He had no 
professed religion and he could neither read 
nor write. 

Yet he had remembered her sou'*wester* 
this man without a memory, and he was always 
astonishing her by remembering little things 
she had said or things she had wished for. 

Of social distinction, beyond the division of 
cabin from fo'c's'le, he seemed to possess little 
idea ; and as to sex* beyond a queer instinctive 
delicacy and a tenderness due to her weakness 
and the memory of how he had found her, she 
might just as well have been a man, or a child 
like himself. 

Another thing that struck her forcibly was 
the sense of his good humour. His mind seemed 
to possess an equable warm temperature, a 
temperature that it seemed impossible to lower 


or raise* She could not fancy him getting 
angry about anything. Had she seen him as 
in the past during one of his rare sprees, fighting 
the crowd and tossing men about like ninepins* 
she would have said : " This is not the same 
man "—and maybe she would have been right. 

One day during a brief spell of calm, when 
tl ey were seated in the sun, dinner over and 
notliing to do, she tried the effect of literature 
upon Iiim. She told him the story of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and was delighted to find him 
interested when he had got his bearings and 
knew that a ,k giant M was a man fifty feet high ; 
the cutting open of the giant—it occurred in her 
version—pleased him immensely. Then when 
she had finished she was alarmed to find, from 
words aropped by him, that he considered the 
story to be true, or at least to be taken seriously. 
She did not disillusion him ; to do so she would 
have had to tell him that she had lied. That 
was the funny part of the thing. He would have 
said to himself : " What made her lie to me about 
that chap ? ” By no possible means could he 
have imagined a person sitting down to invent 
in cold blood, for the amusement of others, a 
yarn about what never happened* 

Then the weather broke fair and the islands 
drew away* and the clouds rose high, and the 
white terns, always flitting like dragon-flics 
amidst the other birds, rose like the clouds ; they 
always flew Mglier in fine weather, and with the 
smooth seas a new thing showed tike a sign : the 
little sea-elephants were no longer confining 
themselves to the river and near shore. Some 
of them were taking boldly to the sea. Their 
small heads could be seen sometimes quite a 
long way out. 

This fact gave the girl food for thought. The 
summer was getting on. 

It almost seemed that Punting was right: that 
no ships would venture into that sea between 
the islands and the shore, and that their only 
hope of rescue lay in that bay away to the west. 
Heaven knew how far. She told Raft what was 
in'her mind, but got little consolation from him. 

She hated the idea of that journey, which she 
pictured over rocks and across plains—where? 
In search of a place that might not exist, and 
where, if it did exist, no ship might perhaps be 
found. An almost hopeless journey* involving 
un kno wn hard ships. 

44 You ain't strong enough,” suddenly said 
Raft. 

It was as though he had touches some spring 
m her character that set the machinery of 
determination working* 

"I am strong enough,” she replied. Then* 
after a moment's pause, something in her began 
speaking, something that seemed allied to con^ 
science, rather than thought, something that 
spoke almost against her wilL * 

" We ought to go ; we ought not to lose any 
chance. It seems almost hopeless, but it is the 
right thing to do. To stay here is not fighting, 
and in this place one has to fight if one wants to 
live or to get away. I feel that* To sit here 
with one's hand^ltridfri Is wicked/ 1 

" Cght '" said thc 
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“it was a little sea-elephant THAT II AO 

GOT ASTRAY AND HAD CREPT IN F£,R SHELTER 
AND COMPANY/' 


How about the boat ? " she asked. 

M That old boat along the beach ? " 

" Yes. Suppose we took her aud rowed down 
the coast ?" 

" There aren't no oars in her/' 

" There are oars. I hid them amongst the 
bushes, and I can find them again/ 1 

Raft considered the proposition lor a moment* 
then he shook his head and tapped the dottle out 
of his pipe, 

" Not with them winds that you get here/' 
said he ; “ they let out when you 1 rc least expect¬ 
ing it. and we'd be on to the rocks and done for. 
I'm not saving if w F e had a boat crew' we mightn't 
try, but weTe underhanded. No. well have to* 
hoof it if we go/' 

" Hoof it what is that ? " asked she. 

“ Walk it/' replied Raft ; " and I p m thinking 
it's beyond you. You aren’t fit for travelling 
rough, like me/' 

" Aren’t 1 ? I suppose I don’t look strong, 
but I am. Of course, I'm not as strong as you, 
but I can keep on once I begin, and I have been 
through a good deal ever since that night we 
were wrecked. i don't think any journey we 
could make would ue worse than that." 


other. " The question is p shall wc be any the 

better ? ” 

" There’s always the chance/' 

Then an idea cane to her, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE GREAT WIND. 

The sun sank, broadened out and banded with 
mist, beyond the Lizard Point, and before his 
upper limb had been swallowed by the rocks th£ 
business began with a blow from the hills. 

Most winds come in gusts and pauses ; this 
wind from the Infernal Regions came at first 
steady and warm, never ceasing, steadily grow¬ 
ing like the thrust of an infinite sword driven 
with a rapidly-increasing momentum, and a 
murmur like the voice of Speed herself. 

Raft and the girl saw that the sea-elephants 
were herding up into the shelter of the cliffs, and 
that the gulls had vanished as though they had 
never been. 

And still the wind increased, its voice now a 
long monotonous cry, steadily sharpening, yet 
deepening, stern as the Voice of Wrath. 

" It’s blowing up,” said Raft, " and there's 
more coming.” 

Then over the cliff, and undershot by the last 
rays of sunset, came the clouds, chased and 
harried by the wind, tearing before and torn by 
the teeth of the gale. 

Raft and the girl stood watching, till pebbles 
and rocks the size of cocoanuts began to fall on 
the^beach, blown over the cliff edge ; till the sea, 
flat and milk-white, seemed to bend under the 
stress ; till it would seem that the very islands 
would be blown away. 

The girl felt light-headed and giddy, as though 
the rush above had rarefied the air under the 
cliffs. Not a drop of rain fell ; the wind held the 
sky and the whole world ; it seemed loosed from 
some mysterious keeping, never to be recaptured 
until it had blown the sea away and flattened the 
earth. 

And still it increased. 

Raft, taking the girl by the arm, drew her back 
into the cave ; she was trembling. It seemed 
to her that this was no storm, that something 
had gone wrong with the scheme of tilings, that 
this Voice, steadily being keyed up, was the voice 
of some string keeping everything together, 
stretched to its utmost and sure to snap. 

Then it snapped. 

The whole of Kerguelen seemed to burst like 
a bombshell, with a blaze of light showing islands 
and sea. 

Then again it seemed to burst with a light 
struggling through a deluge. 

The boom of the rain on the sea came between 
the thunder crashes, whilst a giant on the hills 
seemed to stand steadily working a flashlight— 
a light so intense that now and again through 
broken walls of rain the islands could be seen 
like far white ghosts wreathed in mist. 

They sat down on the floor of the cave, and 
the man put his arm about the girl as if to protect 
her. Then something came sniffing at them. 
It was a little sea-elephant that had got astray 
and, scared by the work outside, had crept in 
for shelter and company. The girl rested her 
hand on it, and it lay still. 

It seemed to her now that she could hear 
the gods of the storm as they battled, hear their 
cries and breathing and trampling, whilst every 


moment a thousand-foot giant in full armour 
would come crashing to earth, knee, shoulder, 
and helmet hitting the rocks in succession. 

” It's a big blow,” came Raft's voice; " no 
call to be scared.” 

He was holding her to him like a child, whilst 
she held to her the little sea-elephant, and so 
they remained, the three of them, until the big 
blow, failing to tear Kerguelen from its founda¬ 
tions, began to pause like a spent madman. 

The flashlight man on the hills began to work 
his apparatus more slowly, and now the thunder 
seemed doing its vast work away out at sea and 
all sounds became gradually merged in the 
enormous, continuous sound of the rain. 

The little sea-elephant seemed suddenly to 
take fright at the strange company it found itself 
in and went tumbling and sniffing out to find 
its mates, whilst through the night came the 
occasional ” woof ” of a bull as if giving praise 
that the worst was over. 

" The cld sea-cows know it's done,” said Raft ; 
” now you'd better get under your blankets— 
you aren’t afraid to be alone ? ” 

” I’m not afraid a bit now,” said she. She 
patted his hand as a child might, and be crawled 
out, and she heard liim swearing at the rain as 
he made for his hole in the cliff. 

" I’m thinking when this blow is over we may 
have a spell of fine weather,” said Raft, the next 
morning, ” and it will be just as well for us to 
be making our plans and getting tilings ready, 
so’s we won't be behindhand when the fine 
spell comes.” 

" I think so, too,” said she. " We shall have 
to take food with us—how much ? ” 

” Enough for a month,” said he ; ” who knows, 
we may have to come back, and there's not much 
to be had elsewhere.” Then he fell into thought 
for a moment. " Maybe stuff for a fortnight 
will be enough, for there's birds and rabbits 
to be got, and gulls' eggs. Them old penguins 
let you screw their necks as if it comes natural 
to them—we don’t want to take too big a load.” 

Then they found themselves at a loss. It was 
quite easy to arrange to take a fortnight’s food, 
but how much did that mean ? 

They determined to use two blankets for sacks 
and then made a rough calculation, based on 
imagination, and collected together tins of meat 
and vegetables and the remaining biscuits. The 
result was a burden that two people might have 
carried, but not for far. 

41 We've overshot it,” said Raft. 

” We’ll never be able to carry all that,” said 
the girl, "or if we did we should have to go so 
slow that the journey would be much longer— 
it cuts both ways.” 

They reduced the load by nearly a half. 

"There's one thing,” said he; "there's no 
call to take wat^r with us. There's holes full of 
water everywhere, seems to me, in this place.” 

Then he turned to look at the weather* 

The wind was less and the clouds were thinning, 
and the air had the feel of a break coming. Then, 
just before sunset, the clouds parted in the west 
and the sun went down in a sky red as blood. 

" Vfc’ll start to-mcrrpw t ” said Raft. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CORRIDOR. 

The next morning broke grey and fair. 

Wien the girl came out she found that Raft 
had collected the things to be taken in one bundle 
tied up in a blanket. He had also set out break- 
last. The remainder of the stores he had stacked 
at the back of the cave where he slept. 

These stores with what was still in the cache 
would be useful if they had to come back to the 
beach. 

44 But what am I to carry ? 44 asked she. 

44 Oh. there's no calL for you to trouble/* 
answered he; 44 you’ve got your oilskins. I 
reckon that'll be enough for you to bother with. 
Them things in the bundle is no' weight for a 
man/* 

She tried to argue the question. It seemed to 
her impossible that any single person could 
carry that load for long, but she might just as 
well have argued with the gentle wind blowing 
now shore wards from the islands. He lifted the 
bundle with one great hand to demonstrate its 
lightness ; he was also going to take the harpoon 
as a sort of walking-stick. 

It seemed to her that she had never realized 
his strength before, nor his placid determination 
that seemed more like an elemental force than 
the will of a man. 

She gave in and sat down to the meal. When 
it was finished Raft w T ashed the plates and 
stored them in the cave. He stood looking at 
the stored tilings for a moment as if to make sure 
they would be all right, kicked an old tin away 
into a cleft of the rocks as though to tidy the 
place, and then took up the harpoon and slung 
the bundle on his shoulder. 

The girl rose and locked around her. This 
place where she had suffered and nearly died 
was still warm with memories, and the sea 
creatures were like friends ; she had grown to 
love them just as people love trees or familiar 
inanimate things. 

To associate the idea of home with that 
desolate beach, those moving monsters, those 
caves, would seem absurd. Well, it was like 
leaving home, and as she stood looking around 
her a tightness came in her throat and her eyes 
grew misty. But Raft was moving now and she 
followed him, glancing back now and then until 
they crossed the river, where she looked back for 
the Last time. 

They passed the figure-head with its sphinx- 
like face staring over the sea, and the great skull 
half sanded over by the recent blow. Then they 
drew near the caves and the boat, climbed the 
Lizard rocks, and at the highest point sat down 
to rest for a moment. 

Raft, with the bundle beside him and the 
harpoon held between his knees, swung his head 
from the great beach on his right to the broken 
country on his left. 

He said nothing, not wishing perhaps to 
dishearten his companion. It was she who 
spoke. 

"That's the plain I told you of/ 4 said she; 
" we mustn't cross it. You can see from here 
some of the dangerous patches, those yellow 


ones, but there are others just as bad that you 
can't tell till you are trapped in them. I would 
have gone down, only a bird flying overhead 
dropped a fish on the ground right in front of 
me and the fish disappeared/* 

44 We*d better ge't along the sea-shore rocks, 
seems to me," said Raft; 44 the tide's going out. 
All them rocks between tide-marks is pretty 
flat.** * 

44 Suppose the tide comes in/* said she, " and 
we can't get up the cliffs ? " 

44 Oh, we'll have lots of time to make a good 
way before it corqes back," replied he, " and 
we've got to trust a bit to chance. I believe in 
strikin' bold. It's like fighting with a chap: 
the fellow that does the hittin* without bothering 
about bein' hit. He's the chap. Well, if you're 
ready, we'll be gettin' along/* 

He heaved up and led the way, striking right 
down to the sea and pausing now and then to 
help her. Once he lifted her as though she were 
a feather, from one rock to the other. Then, all 
of a sudden, they came to a ten-foot drop. • 
There w'as no getting round that drop, but it 
did not disconcert Raft. He threw the harpoon 
down, then* he lowered himself, eluterdng the 
edge, and let liimself fall. Following his direc¬ 
tions, she threw him the bundle. It would have 
felled an ordinary landsman, but he caught it, 
placed it beside him, and then ordered her to 
jump, just as she stood, without lowering herself. 

44 Jump with your arms up," said he, laughing. 

44 No call to lower yourself. I'll catch you." 

It was like an order to commit suicide. It 
seemed to her impossible—she thought that he 
only spoke in fun ; then she knew that he w*as in 
earnest, that he was ordering her. But it was 
impossible—absolutely. Then she jumped with 
arms raised, jumped into two great hands that 
clipped her round the w^aist and brought her, 
feet to ground, with scarcely a jar. 

44 I didn't think you'd have done it," said he. 

44 You ain't wanting in pluck." 

44 I knew it would be all right if you told me." 
said she, 44 but I didn't w^ant to-do it until the 
.very last moment." 

After that she would have jumped over a cliff 
if he had told her. It seemed to her that he was 
invincible—infallib’e. 

Where the cliffs began they first experienced 
the true meaning of a journey along that coast. 
She had seen these cliffs from the boat, but that 
view, though forbidding enough, had told hei 
little cf the reality. They rose from two to 
four hundred feet in height, these cliffs, and look¬ 
ing up w r as like looking up a w r all of polished 
ebony. 

With the sea so close on the right and the cliffs 
on the left, the girl felt like a mouse in a trap 
designed for an elephant. Alone she would 
never have dared this road; even with Raft 
leading her she felt timid and oppressed. The 
place did not seem to affect Raft ; plodding 
ahead as indifferently as though he were on some 
civilized country road, he talked to her now and 
then over his shoulder. 

It was now about an hour and a half after 
high water, that 1451 at|ofquarter ebb; in a 
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little more than ten hours it would be high water 
again, and before that they must find a way 
from the beach or be drowned. Raft knew 
this and the girl knew it, too. It seemed almost 
impossible that, with so much time before them, 
they could not find a break in the cliffs towards 
safe ground, yet the cliffs seemed to stretch 
endlessly before them and their pace was slow— 
not more than three miles an hour. Three 
hours after noon he took some food out of the 
bundle and made her eat; they had already 
drunk from a little torrent rushing out of a 
crack in the cliff-wall, but even ^o the food 
seemed dry and she could scarcely swallow it. 
Anxiety had her in its grip, the cliffs stretching 
on and on interminably seemed like misfortune 
itself made visible. 

She looked forward, then she looked back. 
They were in a veritable corridor. The sea 
formed the right-hand wall of this corridor ; the 
cliffs, varying from two hundred to three hundred 
feet high, formed the left-hand wall—cliffs black 
* as ebony, polished by sea-w'ashing, unclimbable 
and tremendous as a dream of Dante. 

She saw their full position. There was time 
to get back from where they stood, but if they 
went on to the cape of cliff before them there 
might not be time to get back ; they would 
have to go on, and the unseen cliffs beyond, 
that cape might stretch for twenty miles, 
unclimbable as here. 

Yet the idea of going back was horrible, 
heart-breaking. 

She saw that Raft was between two moods. 
Then she said to him :— • 

“ If you were alone would you go back or go 
on ? ” 

M Me ? ” said Raft. He paused for a moment 
as if in thought : “ Oh, I reckon I’d go on.” 

” Then we will go on.” 

He picked up the bundle and harpoon and they 
started, and no sooner had she taken the first 
step than Fear laid his hand on her heart and a 
wild craving to return seized her, so that she 
could have cried out. ‘ 

The cliff shoulder w*as farther away than they 
thought ; it took them an hour to reach it, and, 
when they turned it, there before them lay cliffs 
higher, more monstrous and running in a curve 
to another shoulder seven miles away, if a yard. 
But towards the middle of the curve the cliff-face 
seemed ridged and broken near'the base. Raft, 
shading his eyes, pointed out this broken surface. 

” It looks as if there was foothold there beyond 
tide-mark,” said he ; ” we've got to go on, 

anyhow—Lord, but you're tired ! ” 

He made her sit down. The sight of that 
gargantuan sweep of cliff coming on top of the 
weariness of the journey had crushed her. To 
go forward seemed impossible, to fight against 
that immensity impossib’e. She could have wept, 
but she had neither tears nor energy. The gods 
seemed to have built those bastions to shut out 
all hope, and the voice of the returning sea seemed 
like a tide turning over her broken thoughts 
like pebbles. 

Raft, standing over her like a tower, said not 
a word. 

ilized by wiOOQlC 
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Then as she sat she made a supreme effort of 
mind. She must rise and go on. She struggled 
to rise, but her limbs had left her, deserted her, 
stricken as if by paralysis. 

Raft took off his cap and put it in his pocket ; 
then he went to the cliff-side and rested the 
harpoon against it, standing up. She watched 
him, vaguely wondering what he was about. 
Then he returned to her and bent down, and she 
found herself lifted suddenly and seated on his 
left shoulder. 

M Hold on to my hair,” cried he. Then he 
bent and picked up the bundle, went to the 
cliff-side and picked up the harpoon, and started. 
The giant strength that had caught her when 
she jumped from the Lizard Point ledge was 
carrying her now like a feather, the crook of his 
left arm round her legs to steady her, the harpoon 
clutched in his left hand, the bundle swung over 
his right shoulder. 

And she held on to his hair as a child might, 
without a word, and as she held the strength 
of him seemed to permeate her through her 
fingers, casting fear and misery out. 

She felt as a tiny child feels when caught up 
and carried by its mother ; and carrying her so 
he strode on, cursing himself for not having 
carried her before. 

It was a three-mile journey to that roughness 
on the cliff, and as he drew near he saw that they 
were saved, at least for the time. 

The rock broke here in ledges like steps and 
twenty feet up, and well beyond tide-mark, ran 
a little plateau some ten or twelve feet bioao. 
She saw it as well as he and, filled with new 
strength, she cried out to be set down. 

” Stay easy,’’ said Raft. “ It's easier to 
carry the bundle with you on my shoulder—you 
ain't no weight.” 

Then, when he reached the steps 

” Done it, b'God,” said he. 

He dropped the bundle and harpoon and, 
lifting her, set her feet on the basalt steps. 

” Can you climb it ? " asked he. 

Without a word she climbed, and sitting on 
the little plateau, looked down on him. 

Then he followed with the things and took 
his seat beside her. They sat for a while without 
a word, the bare rocks and the grey sea before 
them. 

Raft seemed absorbed in thought. 

Then he said : ” It won't be high-water until 
gettin' on for dark. We'd better stick here the 
night, anyhow, and get the low tide to-morrowr. 
But there’s time for me now to get to that next 
shoulder and see what's beyond—it's a matter of 
four miles there, maybe, and four miles back.” 

” I'll go with you,” said she, ” I'm stronger 
now.” 

” No, you stick here,” said he. ” There's no 
caJl for two to go. You'll want your strength 
for the morning.” 

” Aren't you tired ? ” she asked. 

” Me—oh, no, not more than a bit stiff in the 
arm.” He stretched his left arm out. Then 
he looked at the bundle. 

” You don’t want nothing to eat just yet ? '* 
asked he. Original from 
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M Not till you come back/* she answered, 
lr III watch you from here.” 

He scrambled down, picked up the harpoon, 
which he had left on the rocks, and then looked 
up and nodded to her. 

J# X'U keep in sight/' said he. Then he started. 

She watched his great figure as it went, harpoon 


in hand, growing smaller and smaller, till 
could have covered it with her thumb-i 
Then it disappeared. 

He had promised lo keep in sight. 
Evidently that was impossible if he wan let 
get a view of what lay beyond. 

A mditifi ifikiitid’iitwo, three—then the 
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hit the basalt 
below them with 
a head-sickening 
thud ; then milts 


44 HE WAS CARRYING HER NOW LIKE A FEATHER, THE CROOK OF HIS LEFT ARM 
ROUND HEF LEGS TO STEADY HER, THE HAFFOOT CLUTCTCO IN HIS LEFT HAND, 
T! I BUNtLE SWUNG OVER HTS RIGHT SHOULDER ” 


reappeared, and her heart, that had 
lain still, sprang to life again. 

As he drew closer site saw him 
stoop and pick up sometliing ; then 
he came right up to the cliff-face, 
paused a minute and continues his 
way towards her, walking more slowly 
now and carrying the thing in his 
hands. 

It was a big shell shaped like an 
abalone ; he had filled it with water 
from a little torrent running from 
the cliff, and 
when he reached 
her he held it up 
to show. 

"We're all 
right," cried he ; 

"there's only 
four or five miles 
of cliff beyond 
the Point, then 
it breaks away 
down t o the 
beach. We'll be 
able to get clear 
of this to-mor¬ 
row,” 

She came down 
the basal t steps 
and took the 
shell from him. 

He had washed 
it in the torrent 
so that the water 
had no taint of 
salt. Then, carry¬ 
ing it carefully, 
she got up to 
the plateau, 
where he followed 
her. 

Towards dark 
the incoming tide 
began to hit the 
cliff base. Raft 
had taken the 
tilings from the 
bundle and had 
made her wrap 
herself in the 
blanket. ** You 
ain't used to the 
weather like me/' 
said he. ,l and this 
is nothing to 
bother about. 

Lucky it's not 
blowing. Lucky 
wre made this 
shelf. Hark at 
that l " 

The first full 

blow of a wave 
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THE BEACH 

of stricken cliff began to boom. The terrific 
corridor was no more, and between them and 
the Lizard Point so many miles away to the 
east and the point of safety miles away to 
the west there was nothing but cliff washed 
by sea. 

" A rotten coast,” said Raft, as they listened. 

'‘ Only for this shelf we'd be down there.” 

” We’d have been flung against the cliff and 
beaten to pieces,” said she. 

” That's so/’ said Raft. 

The sea, now nearly at full flood, was bringing 
big waves along with it ; in the gloom they could 
see the racing grey ghosts, and here, on account 
of the curve, there was little rhythm in the sound 
of it, that came like the continuous thunder of 
big drums. At their feet, like the licking, 
vicious tongue of the roaring monster, came the 
continuous gash-gash of waves washing up the 
cliff face and falling back, and washing up and 
falling back. 

The girl sat with the blanket round her, leaning 
close up against the man ; she felt as a person 
feels standing before the cage of a tiger, uncertain 
as to the strength of the bars. Sometimes a 
puff of wind brought a touch of spray on her face, 
whilst the continuous muffled thunder of the 
coast-leagues seemed like the bastions of the 
whole world at war with the sea. 

" There’s no call to be afraid,” said Raft. 
He seemed, by some special faculty, to be able 
to divine her feelings. 

"I’m not exactly afraid,” she replied. " It’s 
just that everything seems so big—and those 
cliffs, now, even when they are liidden* they make 
one kjiow ? they are there ; they seem wicked and 
alive, yet not able to move.” 

" You've hit it,” said he ; " they’re for all the 
world as if they w^ere looking at a chap. It’s a 
rotten coast, but it's near high-water now and 
the tide will soon be drawing out.” 

This cheered her. 

Raft had lit his pipe with the tinder-box, and 
the smell of the tobacco came good and comfort¬ 
ing ; the slap and dash of the weaves sounded 
Jess vicious, too, as though the sea had done its 
worst to get at them and was foiled. 

Then he found that she w'as leaning more 
heavily against him and was asleep. He put his 
pipe beside him and slipped an arm round her. 
Then, as though sleep were infectious, down he 
sank, still holding her, and there they lay—he 
snoring gently and she with her head pillowed on 
his chest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BAY. 

When C\6o awoke on the rock plateau the first 
word of Raft to her was " Fog.” 

They had slept as the dead sleep for nine hours, 
and Raft had awoken with the girl’s head still 
on his chest and feeling as though he were packed 
in damp cotton wool ; it was after sun-up, and 
the fog was so dense that the edge of the plateau 
was only just visible. Through the fog came the 
breaking of the waves ; the tide was coming in 
again. 

Raft had lit his pipe, and the girl, stiff from 
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lying, rose up and stamped about to warm herself. 
Neither of them spoke a word in the way of 
grumbling. 

The plateau was about twenty yards in length, 
and by drawing off five yards or so one could 
have a dressing-room screened with a fog-veil, 
so the fog was not an unmixed evil. 

Then they breakfasted, listening to the slashing 
of the water just below, and counting the time 
till the out-going sea would let them loose. 

" It's a good job I went to the Point last night,” 
said Raft, " else we wouldn’t be able to start in 
this smother, not knowing what was beyond 
there.” 

" Shall we be able to start in this ? ” she asked. 

" Lord, yes,” replied he ; " the cliffs will give 
us a lead ; it'll be slow going, but w*’ll do it all 
right—rit's not more than six miles or so to the 
break from the Point there.” 

" When can we start ? ” 

" In another three hours or may be a bit moie,” 
said he. 

An hour later, the smother began to thin ; by the 
time the tide reluctantly began to free them 
it had broken up, and patches of the blessed blue 
sky showed overhead. When they reached the 
Point it was fine weather. 

It was as though their troubles were ended. 
At noon they reached a new form of country. 

Stretching inland almost to the foothills lay a 
broad valley, boulder-strewn and looking like 
the bed of some vanished river ; before them to 
the west the ground rose from the valley, gently, 
unbroken, desolate. But it was ease itself 
compared to the tumble of rocks around and 
beyond the Lizard Point. They went on with 
light hearts, taking the easy ascent to the high 
ground, treading a moss dark and springy like 
the moss that covers the old lava beds of Iceland. 

” Look ! ” said the girl. 

They had reached the highest point, and before 
them, away to the west, stretched the same 
rolling, dark-smooth country. 

" It’sy^ver there the bay would be,” said Raft. 
” Ponting said it was a black brute of a bay 
between tw ? o cliffs rising higher than a ship’s 
top-masts. Well, there's our chance before us—• 
if you call it a chance. It’s a long way, taking 
it how you will. 

Chance ! Despite her optimism and belief 
in being led, as she stood now with the wind 
blowing in her face it seemed to her that she 
stood before absolute hopelessness. 

Nothing, not even the sea corridor, had baulked 
her like that terrible distance, calm, sunlit, yet 
gloomy like a recumbent giant. 

The monstrosity of the whole adventure 
unmasked itself of a sudden—travelling to find a 
bay they had heard of on the chance of finding a 
ship—a ship on a coast whese ships were scarcely 
to be found. And even if they found the bay 
they could not wait for a ship. Here there was 
no food, with the exception of rabbits and gulls. 
The ship would have to be there, waiting for 
them. 

Raft must have been mad ! mad ! mad ! She 
herself must have been mad to dream of such a 
thing. 
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It took them till dusk to reach the focft: of the 
western rise of ground ; here they slept under a 
rock, continuing their way next morning, At 
noon, far ahead of them, they saw something 
that made them pause—a little mound. As 
they drew closer they discovered it to be another 
cache, a cache made of heaped earth and loose 
stones, with about a foot of sign-post protruding 
from it. The post had been broken off in some 
storm and blown away. 

" There’ll be stuff under there,” said Raft, 
44 and if we have to go back it'll come in handy ; 
it's a pointer to the bay, anyhow. There must 
be some landin’'-place near here ; we've only got 
to keep on.” 

They sat down and rested and had some food, 
eating as much as they wanted now that they 
had a store to depend on. They had drunk 
twice that morning from pot-holes still hall-filled 
with the rain of a few days ago and they had no 
need of water—it is the one thing a man never 
needs in Kerguelen. They were in good spirits ; 
the haunting fear that their provisions might 
not be enough to last them for the return 
journey was gone. The desire to get on drove 
them like a whip and they went on, halting 
towards dusk and sleeping in a hollow that 
gave them shelter from the wind that was 
blowing from the south. t 

Towards dawn the wand changed to the west, 
and at the first rays of light Raft awoke, sat up 
and'sniffed. Then he laid Ins hand on the girl's 
shoulder. 

44 Smell that ! ” cried he. 

She sat up, her eyes half-blind with sleep. 

41 Smell the wind ! ” said Raft. 

She turned her face to the west. On the wind 
was coming the ghost of a smell, faint and horrible 
and soul-searching. 

44 That's a ship,” said Raft. 

44 A ship ! ” 

44 Boiling down blubber. I've struck that ^inell 
once, seven years ago—it's blubber. I reckon 
we're all right.” 

He heaved himself on to his feet and the girl 
half rose, kneeling, and looked at him. 

44 Are you sure ? ” 

44 Sure as sure ; smell it.” 

Then as she sniffed again she knew’. That 
was not a nature smell ; horrible though it was, 
it was not the tragic smell of corruption; it had 
something, almost one might say, low down 
about it, little, mean, business-like. It was her 
first sniff of returning civilization, the first 
impression on an olfactory sense cleared and 
cleaned by the winds of Kerguelen. 

She looked at Raft. He was standing, shading 
his eyes as though staring at the smell; the dawn 
was at his back, and across the dawn a flight of 
wild duck was making in from the sea. 

Imagine a person waking in a garret from 
absolute penury to find himself a millionaire— 
such a person, were he normal, would feel what 
the girl felt as the message of that noxious odour 
struck home to her mind. 


Her teeth chattered a little as she rose to her 
feet, she could not speak and she had to hold her 
lower jaw with her hand to still it; then the 
muscles of her throat did ail sorts of queer things 
on their own account* and a violent feeling of 
sickness seized her that would have ended in an 
attack of vomiting had it not passed as quickly 
as it came. Raft, who had ceased staring to 
the west, saw how she was taken and put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

44 You'll be all right in a bit,” said he; “it 
comes hard at first. I've seen chaps go clean 
off their heads sniffin' land'after three months of 
hell and weather. We’ll start in a bit; there's 
no call to hurry, and I'll just take a walk to get 
the stiffness out of my legs.” 

Off he went, away and away, disappearing 
beyond a dip in the ground. 

She knew that he would be away at least half 
an hour. Thoughtful as a mother for her com¬ 
fort, yet sometimes almost as outspoken as a 
nurse, he was wonderful. 

The dawn broke, peaceful and grey, promising 
a continuance of the fine weather that had now 
lasted for three days. 

Ihen as they went on their way the sun broke 
over the edge of the high lands, and gulls rising 
above the cliff edge flitted like birds bom of 
snow and fire. 

They stopped for ten minutes to breakfast, 
then they went on, and now suddenly came 
something new. On the wind they could hear 
the sound of gulls quarrelling, a sound quite 
distinct from the ordinary mewing and wheezing 
of the gulls at peace. 

44 We're near there,” said Raft. 44 Hark at the 
gulls, they’re fighting over the scraps ; them 
chaps, whoever they are, have been killing 
seals and boiling the blubber. The bay's 
there.” 

He pointed to a higher rise in the ground lust 
before them, and to the fact that the land irom 
there sloped down inland at a terrific rate. 

He was right. 

Ten minutes' walking brought them to the 
end of their journey and to the edge of a cliff 
two hundred feet high. The ripples of the bay 
washed in on a beach of black pebbles, easily 
reached by the declivity cf the land, and on the 
beach, stewing like witches' cauldrons, queer- 
looking try-pots were sending up their smoke. 
Near the pots carcasses of sea-bulls lay ripped 
and gory, being cleared of their blubber by small 
men, strangc-looking. stripped to the waist, and 
with arms and chests splashed by blood. 

But the clove in this devil's mixture was the 
ship moored in the cliff shadow’s, a small sb’p 
like a withered kernel in the shell of the bs j 9 
barque-rigged, antiquated, high-pooped, almr st 
with the lines of a junk. One might have fane d 
her designer to have taken for his model some o d 
picture of the ships of Drake. 

The try-pots, carcasses, and busy men left R* ft 
unmoved. The ship held his whole mind. 

44 Lord l Look at her 1 ” said he. 


(To be oontinwd.) 
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Y first theatrical engagement was 
as private secretary and assistant 
manager twenty years ago* with 
the late Sir Charles Wyndham 
—most fascinating and mercurial 
of high comedians and one of 
the most charming of men. 

Few actors can have had a 
richer and more adventurous career than 
Wyndham, and the spirit of perennial youth 
distinguished him on and off the stage even 
alter he had passed the allotted span of three¬ 
score years and ten. Wyiulham, like Sir John 
Hare* was caught in Germany at the beginning 
of the war, and Sir Charles lost all his baggage 
in beating a hasty retreat to England from 
taking mud-baths in the " Fatherland." And 
it is interesting to recall that Wyndham long 
ago played in the German language in Berlin, 
and also in Fetrograd, Sir Charles was a French 
and German linguist, and a good judge of a 
bad play. Coquelin altoe, Le Bargy* and Guitry 
wfcre personal friends of Ms. 

The English, like the American, public is apt 
to rate the personality of the actor higher than 
his art. and his natural charm and irrepressible 
humour endeared Wyndham to all with whom 
he came in contact, He was a very keen man 
of business, and frequently told me that he 
measured success only by the money it brought* 
and Ms standard was always what appealed to 
the box-office, Yet Wyndham # s interests* un> 
like those of most of his contemporaries* extended 




SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM- 
Fhvto. Dover Street StmdiM, 


beyond Ms own calling* anti as an after-dinner 
speaker and raconteur he could not be excelled. 
To hear I ii map patently extemporize* one would not 
think that his speeches and effects had been most 
carefully prepared and studied* ready in repartee, 
versatile, and witty though he assuredly was. 

The occasion when that fine old actor, the 
late William Fatten* in playing Squire Ingot to 
Charles Wyndham J s ever-green, if not immortal, 
David Garrick, by mistake greeted the latter 
on the stage with the remark. " Mr* Wyndham , 
sir, you arc drunk ! ** irresistibly recalled a 
reminiscence of one of Charles Wyndham J s 
first appearances on the stage in New York, 
following Ms experiences as a brigade-surgeon 
during the American Civil War. Wyndham had 
a long and somewhat tiresome speech to deliver, 
which dealt with his undying love for a certain 
young lady. The speech in question started ? 
“ Drunk with enthusiasm, I . . but after the 
very first word Ms memory forsook him, through 
stage-fright, and he stammered out the startling 
confession that he was " drunk |J 1 

In connection with the production of " Cyrano 
de Bergerac/* whl eh III thought one of 

Wyndhamfe Nm $5|fijtiwell 
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do I remember the trouble and private criticism 
which the construction of that historic nose 
caused^surely almost as much as that entailed 
by the original* When that more or less monu¬ 
mental edifice had been built, pulled down, and 
reared again on the foundation of Wyndham's 
fascinating face- the production was allowed to 
proceed, but Cyrano's proboscis grew 'smaller 
and smaller along with the receipts, during the 
short run of that play* Wyndham was intending 
to sing ofi—or rather off -the stage in the course 
of tills piece, but wiser counsels prevailed. 

During a preliminary canter of " Cyrano de 
Bergerac ** on tour, the late King Edward came 
to see Pinero's " Dandy Dick,'* then being 
played at Wyndham's Theatre, and, sending 
for the house-manager, said, 44 Tell Mr* Wyndham 
from me that this is the worst box f ever sat 
in—and tell him to put a bit on So-and-so 
a horse that was running a few days later. 
For Wyndham long enjoyed King Edward's 
patronage and had the honour of many royal 
M command " performances, with 
other marks ol regal favour. 

When " Cyrano de Bergerac " 
was put on at Wyndham s 
Theatre the size of the stage 
made the elaborate production 
look rather cramped, though 
the services of everybody avail¬ 
able were enlisted, and even f 
was dragged out of my anony¬ 
mous obscurity of private secre¬ 
tary", and, as a " hungry poet M 
(a part which 1 had secured on 
the recommendation of Pinero 
as a means to augment my 
slender salary and satisfy my 
stage - struck ambitions), to 
parade in the first act as one 
of the crowd, and in the fourth 
to masquerade as a *' cadet of 
Gavomiy," A somcw T hat bloody 
battle scene didn't give me 
much outlet for any humour 
T may have possessed, but I 
determined to have my revenge 
for the extra work thrust upon 
me, and appeared in the first 
act as a nondescript eliaracter 
with a long flaxen wig and as 
girlish a face as make-up could 
give me. At the beginning fsf 
the act the crowd gathered 
around Cyrano in the person 
of Wyndham, who, when dis¬ 
covered, had to say in a fero¬ 
cious voice and threatening 
altitude, as lie drew his sword 
from its scabbard, " Press not so 
mercilessly on my poor sword, 
or it may vomit steel I * § Seeing 
me at its point the night in 
question, he " audibly? smiled* 1 
" fiood God ! what*s this ? f * 

Meantime, my rSIe as i\ 14 hungry poet/ 1 which 
I waj gradually adding to and building up, wa? 
severely cut to pieced after a “ command ** 



*' PE GLANCED I OWN AT SOME 
RATPKK GAY-LOOKING GARTEH5 
HE WAS WEARING, AND SAID, 
r RATHER COQUETTISH, EH ? I 
WON PER WHAT TREE WOULD 
SAY AS TO THE LEADERSHIP OF 
THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION 
NOW ! ' " 


and muttered 


performance at Dublin, owing to the risibility 
of the audience (during a love-scene between 
Cyrano and Koxaue), caused by my sudden 
bites at a pastry-tipped lyre and some " betur 
J oles " at the back of my scanty costume, which 
one day I found another actor putting on. In 
consequence, I decided to follow Columbus to 
America at the end of the last century, When 
1 returned to England six months later Sir 
Charles sent for me and offered me four times 
as much money" to return to turn in a managerial 
capacity* and, cured of acting, I returned to Ids 
fold. 

Six months before it happened,! had prophesied 
his knighthood in an article for a daily paper 
on the subject of ,f Should Actors be Knighted ? ” 
with a second headline reading : i4 Sir Charles 
Wyndham a Coronation Probability 1 ' J The 
humour of the idea evidently appealed to 
Wyndham, for on showing him the proof he 
facetiously asked : ** Can't you make it a lord, 
Burton ? " He was only knighted, however* 

After Irving's death there 
was naturally a good deal c*f 
news paper coni r o versy -— some 
inspired, but mostly" irrespon¬ 
sible—as to who was hb 
(Irving's) successor as the 
recognized leader of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage, and. being in Wynd- 
ham's employ, I inevitably ’‘did 
my bit ” against all comers. 
Tree particularly put up a 
strong claim. One night when 
1 was in Wyndham’s drbssing- 
room entertaining him with 
the latest gossip while he w?s 
making-up for the stage, he 
glanced down at some rather gay- 
loo king garters he was wearing, 
and said, 41 Rather coquettish* 
eh ? * * *' iTm 1 " he con^ 

tinned* 11 I wonder what Tree 
would say as to the leadership 
of the theatrical profession 
now t " 

And there were a lot of little 
jocular jealousies then, A well- 
known dramatist came into the 
Garrick Club one day, and find¬ 
ing Wyndham reclining at ease 
under the statue of David 
Garrick, whom he was imper¬ 
sonating at the time* said : 
" You look more like Garrick 
every day ! " u H'm," drawled 
Wyndham, with lit? quizzical 
smile, obviously pleased* 44 that** 
very nice of you 1 Jl i# Yes/ 4 
continued the playwright, "ami 
you art less like him every 
night t 11 
Sir Charles, too, was a born 
diplomatist, very popular and alwaj's welcome 
even in exclusive society circles, and a veritable* 
<# Squire of Dames," to quote the title of one 
of the nWjjjj produced. And he had 

" 3.^1 Miss Mary Moore 
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VOLT LOOK MORE LIKE GARRICK EVERY DAY,’ HE SAID." 1 


fnow Lady Wyndham) that Sir Charles owed a lot 

longevity and a great deal of his fortune, for she 

constant helpmate and a devoted part¬ 
ner to him, as well as his artistic 

associate and leading lady for many 

years. Previous to their marriage lie 
always referred to her as “ Mrs, A."— 

Albery, the ■ well-known dramatist* being 
her first husband. 

Their association was as important 
to the realms and records of modern 
comedy as that of Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry was to Shakespeare and 
tragedy, and, incidentally, the former com¬ 
bi nation {Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore) made a great deal more 
money, or rather actual financial profit. 

For though Irving often drew bigger 
receipts, Wyndham knew how to save 
and invest. 

When 1 first joined Charles Wyndham 
I found him snowed under a mass of 
correspondence which he seemed power¬ 
less to deal with. I immediately devised 
a scheme by which he should have the 
burden of it taken off his mind. I 
opened his letters myself in the morning 
and gave him a typewritten and tabu¬ 
lated form in three columns; the first, 
from whom the letters came ; the 
second, rather more comprehensive in 
extent, as to what they were about, and 
in the third column what 
I proposed to reply to 
them. Then if he wanted 
to see the originals he 
could ask for them, but, 
truth to tell* there were 
very few of any real im¬ 
portance, as a great many 
were almost love-letters 


of his 
was a 


M HE would ab¬ 
sent- MINDED LY 
RAISE BIS HAT 
TO HIS BEAD AND 
BE SURPRISED TO 
FIND A LOT OF 
LETTERS FALLING 
OVER HIS FACE-’' 


from anonymous admirers of 
his personality and acting. No 
actor ever received so many 
love-letters, I am sure—not 
even a moving-picture hero, 
Charles Wyndham had a 
very ingenious way of jogging 
his own memory. The last 
thing at night he would usually 
send liimseif a post-card about 
anything he wanted to re¬ 
member the next morning, and 
any letters he wanted to keep 
lie would deposit in his top- 
hat I have often seen him 
absent-mindedly raise Ida hat 
to his head and be surprised 
to find a lot of letters falling 
over Ms face. He* and Miss 
Mary Moore also, had so 
many applications for auto¬ 
graphs that we arranged a 
contribution of two shillings 
and sixpence each to the 
Actors' Benevolent Fund, and 
asked for a receipt from that 
society before the autograph 
fiend was satisfied. And if 
photographs were required, 
an extra amount to cover the 
cost of these was demanded. 
If a stamped envelope were 
sent, this was used for the 
enclosure Of .a neatly-printed 
card to this 
effect; other¬ 
wise applicants 
were usually 
doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. I 
can recommend 
from experience 
this form of 
treatment for 
the 1 m p o r t u- 
natc autograph- 
hunter. ! had 
myself been 
more fortunate 
on my first ap- 
plication to Mr. 
Wyndham. I 
had just re¬ 
turned from 
tour as an actor* 
spending more 
money than I 
made, but, with 
some experience 
in Bamum and 
Bailey's mana¬ 
gerial and Press 
departments, I 
wrote to Mr. 
Wyndham, as he 
then was, apply- 
inp to him in a 
MICHItadtt -comic vein 
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tor a post as " secretary in real fife/' and as hia 
94 servant in stage-land/' 

My letter evidently appealed to him, for he at 
once wired asking me to see Jus business 
manager, who was then connected with the Ful¬ 
ham Theatre, and I was engaged as assistant 
manager- We did not, however, get on very 
well together, so I was discharged as assistant 
manager and instantly engaged as private secre¬ 
tary to Wyndham, It was the same business mana¬ 
ger of Wyndham's who experienced, perhaps, one 
of the best retorts ever made by a drunken man 
wilieh Wyndham enjoyed more than anyone. 
One night some crude melodrama, " The Face 
at the Window,/' I tliink, was being played at 
the Fulliam Theatre, when a man, obviously tile 
worse for liquor, but apparently a gentleman 
in spite of it, staggered up to the box-office 
window and asked for a couple of hic-hic- 
orchestra seats. The Cerberus in the box-office 
explained with tact that they were all sold, but 
tlie would-be patron 
was not intoxicated 
enough to believe tills, 
and insisted on seeing 
the manager. The 
latter, who w*as very 
sliort-tc ox pared, came 
out at his- reiterated 
request and asked the 
Bacchanal ian visi tor 
what he wanted* M I 
want to know why I 
cannot get admission 
to your theatre ? M - ' It 
is because you are 
drunk!“ replied Wynd¬ 
ham's then manager- 
" Drunk," was the 
a>m a z i n g confession, 

11 Of course I'm drunk ; 
do you think Td come 
to your—— theatre 
if I wasn't drunk ? " 

Charles Wyndham 
was a great walker 
and, being somewhat 

of a night-owl myself, I would often meet him in 
tlie early hours of the morning walking down 
Piccadilly or through St. James's Park with lus 
hat on the back of his head and as light¬ 
hearted as any school-hoy, 

fi Never have a theatre of your own/’ said 
Wyndham to me one night. "I do not see an 
prospect of it at present/' I replied, and Wyixd- 
ham, who was signing photographs with 
one hand and lathering l\is face, preparatory to 
shaving, with the other, looked as if he were 
foaming at the mouth. I got a rise, howeveu 
On the whole, Charles Wyndham was not mean 
ami had sudden attacks of generosity, of which 
perliapw I was not slow to take advantage, and 
more than once left for Paris with my notice and 
a cheque for or £ioo in my pocket. A touch 
of humour would always appeal to him. 

Truth to tell, Wyndham rarely, if ever, got 
the worst of a bargain 1 he saw to that, and 
brought all his charm of personality and mag¬ 



WYNDHAM WAS SIGNING PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH ONE HAND A NO LATHE KING HIS 

face with the other/' 


netism into full play* He could get an actor 
or actress to work for him at less terms than 
I have ever known, and if there were any de¬ 
pute was alwa>s keen on arbitration. He lad 
a legal as weil as a medical mind, and wzs 
as versatile as he was brilliant, being just: a* 
good an actor off the stage as he was *m. 
Wyndham was more a man of the world, per¬ 
haps, than Irving, but not so great a man. 
His humour was, however, his sa\ r iug grace, 
and he exercised it to its fullest extent anti 
wiis never at a loss for a retort. /* Dear Sir. 1 
have read your play, oh r my dear Sir 1 Ja 
his dictated reply, to which, later, another 
lesser-known but more obtrusive actor-mana^r 
laid claim. 

Wyndham was the son of a doctor in Dublin. 
In later years he suffered a good deal from 
insomnia, and was often up very early in it-e 
morning in lus simple bedroom overlooking 
Hyde Park, writing letters and reading paper-, 

though he told m- 
more than once that he 
never read his own 
notices ; but I never 
found occasion to be¬ 
lieve this forgivable 
pose, which was hardly 
o r i g i nab perhaps. 
Wyndham never gave 
up his annual holiday, 
and was one of the 
most enthusiastic in¬ 
dulges in the week* 
end habit. The 
Continent in the sum¬ 
mer and the South 
Coast at the end o( the 
week were his par¬ 
ticular delights, and the 
relaxation no doubt 
contributed a great 
deal to his longevity. 
He took life very easily 
on the whole, and 
never let anything 
touch Ids heart or 
deeply. 

I know, however, o i many acts of kindness he 
did by stealth, and might liave blushed had 
they become known* Quite the best and most 
carefully-dressed actor of his day. Wyndham 
succeeded in avoiding the snobbery which 
marked, without distinguishing, .some of his 
contemporaries, and he had an air which won 
him many friends. He was the originator of 
the M Flying Matinee/’ by which, at one time, I 
calculated he av»s making money once, when l 
was with him, at the rate of £too,ooo or more a 
year for several months together, and played 
everywhere to splendid business. With Maiy 
Moore, he would get into a town and give a 
performance of f< David Garrick/* and within 
two hours would be away again and in pocket 
to the extent of eighty per cent, or eighty-five per 
Cent, of three or four hundred pounds* Bt i_ 
wildered’platfcigirtdrfl'Cflfnn wondered whether they 

b ^i^iTTB^fliMmj Wyndliam “ d 1119 


affect him very 
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charming associate. Miss Mary Moore. He would 
have made an ideal film favourite in his 
younger days, for he always was a great 
matinee idol, especially in ” David Garrick,” 
which I made arrangements for him to 
appear in on the screen, but it was not a great 
success. What a beautiful performance he gave 
of that delightful character ! And how he loved 
it! He was, I think, a great deal indebted as an 
actor to Charles Mathews, and used a riding- 
whip and cocked hat on the stage, if I am not 
mistaken, belonging to that favourite actor, on 


whom Wyndham somewhat modelled his style, 
especially in talking off-stage, which insured a tre¬ 
mendous round of applause when he came on. 

Gay, debonair, handsome, and devil-may-care 
in temperament. Sir Charles Wyndham was 
always le preux chevalier , and his passing will be 
missed more than any, probably, by the older 
and middle-aged playgoer, whose memories of 
him as David Garrick, in ” The Liars,” and 
many another Henry Arthur Jones* and Hubert 
Henry Davies* play, and frolicsome French farce, 
will be treasured for all time. 
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BALING with a man, said the 
night - watchman, thoughtfully* 
is as easy as a teetotaller walk¬ 
ing along a nice wide pavement ; 
dealing with a woman is like the 
same teetotaller, arter four or 
five whiskies, trying to get up a 
step that ain't there. If a man 
can't get 'is own way he eases 'is mind with a 
little nasty language, and then forgets all about 
it ; if a woman can't get 'er own way she flies 
into a temper and reminds you of something 
you oughtn't to ha 1 done ten years ago. Wot a 
woman would do whose 'usband had never done 
anything wrong I can't think. 

I remember a young feller telling me about a 
tow he 'ad with 'is wife once. He 'adn't been 
married long and he talked as if the way she 
carried on was unusual. Fust of all, he said, 
she spoke to 'im in a cooing sort o' voice and 
pulled his moustache, then when he wouldn't 
give way she worked herself up into a temper 
and said things about p is sister* Arter which she 
went out o' the room and hanged the door so 
hard it blew down a vase off the fireplace. Four 
times she came back to tell 'im other things she 
*ad thought of, and then she got so upset she 
'ad to go up to bed and lay down instead of 
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getting Ids tea. When that didn't do no good 
she refused her food, and when r e took her up 
toast and tea she wouldn't look at it. Said she 
wanted to die. He got quite uneasy till *e came 
'ome the next night and found the best part cf a 
loaf o' bread, a quarter o’ butter, and a couple o* 
chops he 'ad got in for 'is supper had gnrn * and 
then when he said 'e was glad she J ad got 'er 
appetite back she turned round and said that he 
grudged 'er the food she ate* 

And no woman ever owned up as 'ow she was 
wrong ; and the more you try and prove it to 
'em the louder they talk about something dsc. 
I know wot I'm talking about, because a woman 
made a mistake about me once, and though she 
was proved to be in the wrong, and it was years 
ago, my missus shakes her 'ead about it to this 
day. 

It was about eight years arter I 'ad left off 
going to sea and took up night-watching, A 
beautiful summer evening it was, and I was 
sitting by the gate smoking a pipe till it should 
be time to light up, when I noticed a woman 
who 'ad just passed turn back and stand staring 
at me. I've 'ad that sort o' thing before, and I 
went on smoking and looking straight in front of 
me. Fat, middle-aged woman she w'as, wot 'ad 
lost her goS&'ikMIk" and found others. She stood 
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there staring and staring, and by and by she tries 
a little cough. 

I got up very slow then, and, arter looking all 
round at the evening, without seeing 'er, I was 
just going to step inside and shut the wicket, 
when she came closer. 

“ Bill ! " she ses, in a choking sort o’ voice. 
“ Bill f " 

I gave her a look that made her catch 'er 
breath, and I was just stepping through the 
wicket, when she laid hold of my coat and tried 
to hold me back. 

“ Do you know wot you're a-doing of ? ” I ses, 
turning on her 

44 Oh, Bill dear," she ses, 14 don't talk to me 
like that. Do you want to break my 'art ? 
Arter all these years ! " 

She pulled out a dirt-coloured pocket-'anker- 
cher and stood there dabbing her eyes with it. 
One eye at a time she dabbed, while she looked 
at me reproachful with the other. And arter 
eight dabs, four to each eye, she began to sob as 
if her 'art would break. 

" Go away," I ses, very slow. 44 You can't 
stand making that noise outside my wharf. 44 Go 
away and give somebody else a treat." 

Afore she could say anything the potman from 
the Tiger, a nasty ginger-'aired little chap that 
nobody liked, come by and stopped to pat her 
on the back. 

" There, there, don't take on, mother," he ses. 
“ Wot's he been a-doing to you ? " 

41 You get off 'ome," I ses, losing my temper. 
" Wot d'ye mean trying to drag me into it ? I’ve 
never seen the woman afore in my life." 

“ Oh, Bill ! " ses the woman, sobbing louder 
than ever. 44 Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " 

’Ow does she know your name, then ? " ses 
tlie little beast of a potman. 

I didn't answer him. I might have told 'im 
tliat there's about five million Bills in England, 
but I didn't. I stood there with my arms folded 
acrost my chest, and looked at him, superior. 

44 Where 'ave you been all this long, long 
time ? " she ses, between her sobs. 44 Why did 
you leave your happy 'ome and your children 
wot loved you ? " 

The potman let off a whistle that you could 
have 'card acrost the river, and as for me, I 
thought I should ha' dropped. To have a 
woman standing sobbing and taking my charac¬ 
ter away like that was a'raost more than I could 
bear. 

44 Didhe run away from you ? " ses the potman. 

44 Ye-ye-yes," she ses. 44 He went off on a 
vi’ge to China over nine years ago, and that's the 
fast I saw of 'im till to-night. A lady friend o' 
mine thought she reckernized 'im yesterday, and 
told me." 

“ I shouldn't cry over 'im," ses the potman, 
shaking his 'ead ; 44 he ain’t worth it. If I was 
you I should just give 'im a bang or # two over 
the ead with my umberella, and then give 'im 
in charge." 

I stepped inside the wicket—backwards—and 
then I slammed it in their faces, and, putting the 
key in my pocket, walked up the wharf. I knew 
it was no good standing out there argufying. I 


felt sorry for the poor thing in a way. If i he 
really thought I was her 'usband, and she 'ad 

lost me- I put one or two things straight 

and then, for the sake of distracting my mind, I 
'ad a word or two with the skipper of the John 
Henry , who was leaning against the side of 1 .is 
ship, smoking. 

44 Wot’s that tapping noise ? " he ses, all of a 
sudden. 44 'Ark 1 " 

I knew wot it was. It was the handle of that 
umberella 'ammering on the gate. I went cold 
all over, and then when I thought that the pot¬ 
man was most likely encouraging 'er to do it I 
began to boil. 

44 Somebody at the gate," ses the skipper. 

44 Aye, aye," I ses. 44 I know all about it." 

I went on talking until at last the skipper 
asked me whether he was wandering in ’is mind, 
or whether I was. The mate^came up from the 
cabin just then, and o' course he 'ad to tell me 
there was somebody knocking at the gate. 

44 Ain't you going to open it ? " ses the skipper, 
staring at me. 

44 Let 'em ring," I ses. off-hand. 

The words was 'ardly out of my mouth afore 
they did ring, and if they *ad been selling muffins 
they couldn't ha' kept it up harder. And all 
the time the umberella was doing rat-a-tat-tats 
on the gate, while a> voice—much too loud for the 
potman's—started calling out : 44 Watchman 

ahoy l " 

44 They're calling you, Bill," ses the skipper. 

44 I ain't deaf/' I ses, very cold. 

44 Well, I wish I was," ses the skipper. 44 It's 
fair making my 'ead ache. Why the blazes don't 
you do your dooty, and open the gate ? " 

44 You mind your bisness and I'll mind mine," 
I ses. 44 I know wot I'm doing. It's just some 
silly fools 'aving a game with me, and I'm not 
going to encourage 'em." 

44 Game with you ? " ses the skipper. 44 Ain't 
they got anything better than that to play with ? 
Look 'ere, if you don't open that gate, I will." 

44 It's nothing to do with you," I ses. 44 You 
look arter your ship and I'll look arter my wharf. 
See ? If you don’t like the noise, go down in the 
cabin and stick your 'ead in a biscuit-bag." 

To my surprise he took the mate by the arm 
and went, and I was just thinking wot a good 
thing it was to be a bit firm with people some¬ 
times, when they came back dressed up in their 
coats and bowler-hats and climbed on to the 
wharf. 

44 Watchman ! " ses the skipper, in a hoity- 
toity sort o' voice. 44 me and the mate is going 
as far as Aldgate for a breath o' fresh air. Open 
the gate." 

I gave him a look that might ha’ melted a 'art 
of stone, and all it done to ’im was to make 'im 
laugh. 

4 * Hurry up," he ses. 44 It a'most seems to me 
that there's somebody ringing the bell, and you 
can let them in same time as you let us out. Is 
it the bell, or is it my fancy, Joe ? " he ses, turn¬ 
ing to the mate. 

They marched on in front of me with their 
noses cocked in p.ndf all the time the 

noise at tf}e ^ i a flf wope. So tar 





Ai 11 WAS LIKE OPENING THE DOOR AT A THEATRE, AND THE FUST ONE 


as I could make out, there was quite a crowd 
outside, and I stood there with the key in the 
lock, trembling all over. Then X unlocked it 
very careful, and put my hand on the skipper's 
arm. 

" Nip out quick/* I ses in a whisper. 

1 * I'm in no hurry/' ses the skipper. " Here 1 
Halloa, wot's up ? " 

It was like opening the door at a theatre, and 
the fust one through was that woman, shoved 
behind by the potman. Arter im came a car¬ 
man, two big 'ulking brewers' draymen, a little 
scrap of a woman with 'er bonnet cocked over 
one eye* and a couple o' dirty little boys. 

" Wot is it ? " ses the skipper, shutting the 
wicket behind 'em. 4t A beanfeast ? " 

M Tins lady wants her 'usband," ses the pot- 
maii, pointing at me. €< He run away from her 
nine years ago, and now he says he *as never 
seen 'er before. He ought to be ’ung. ,J 

. uigwzM-oy 


" Bill," ses the skipper, shaking his silly >ad 
at me, " I can 'ardly believe it/' 

*■ It's all a pack o' silly lies," I ses, firing up, 
<f She's made a mistake." 

" She made a mistake when she married you/* 
ses the thin little woman. " If I was in J er shoes 
I'd take 'old of you and tear you limb from 
limb." 

4i I don't want to hurt 'im, ma'am," ses the 
other woman. 11 I on'y want him to come 'omc 
to me and my five. Why, he's never seen the 
youngest* little Annie. She's as like 'im as two 
peas/' 

" Pore little devil/' ses the carman. 

" Look here I " I ses, " you clear off. All of 
you, 'Ow dare you come on to my wharf ? If 
you arn't gone in two minutes III give you all in 
charge/ 1 

fl Who to ? M ses one of the draymen, sticking 
his face imBfSWiwJhiHVou go 'ome to your wife 
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and kids. Go on now, afore I put up my 'ands 
to you.*' 

^ That s the way to talk to 'im/' scs the pot¬ 
man, nodding at 'em. 

They all began to talk to me then and tell me 
wot 1 was to do, and wot they would do if I 
didn't. I couldn't get a word in edgeways. 
When I reminded the mate that when he was up 
in London ’e always passed himself oh as a single 
man, 'e wouldn’t listen ; and when I asked the 
skipper whether 4s pore missus was blind, he 
on’y went on shouting at the top of ’is voice. It 
on'y showed me 'ow anxious most people are 
that everybody else should be good, 

l thought they was never going to stop, and, 
if it 'adri't been for a fit of coughing, I don’t 
believe that the scraggy little woman could ha + 
stopped. Artec one o' the draymen *ad saved 
her life and spoilt *er temper by patting 'er on 
the back with a hand the size of a leg o’ mutton. 


the carman turned to me and told me to tell ti e 
truth, if it choked me. 

,J I have told you the truth/' I scs. She scs 
I’m her ‘usband and l say I ain’t- 'Ows she 
going to prove it ? Why should you believe her, 
and not me ? " 

** She's got a truthful face/* scs the car¬ 


man. 


11 I^ook here ! ’* ses the skipper, speaking very 
slow, " I’ve got an idea, wot'll settle it, p’r aps. 
You get outside/' he ses, turning sharp on the 
two little boys. 

One o J the draymen 'elpcd 'em to go out, and 
arf a minute afterwards a stone came over the 
gate and cut the potman’s lip open. Boys will 
be boys. 


11 Now- 1 11 scs the skipper, turning to the 
woman, and smiling with conccitcdness. ” Had 
your 'ushand got any. marks on 4m } Birth¬ 
mark, nr moles, or anything of that sort ? M 
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tf I'm sure he is my J usband,” ses the woman, 
dabbing her eyes, 

41 Yes, yes/' ses the skipper* " but answer my 
question. If you can tell us any marks your 
'usband had, we can take Bill down into my 
cabin and—“ JJ 

" You']] do wot ? * 3 I ses* in a loud voice. 

41 You speak when you're spoke to/* scs the 
carman, 11 It's got nothing to do with you.!* 

" No, he ain't got no birthmarks/* ses the 
woman, speaking very slow, and I could see 
she was afraid of making a mistake and losing 
me, if but he's got tattoo marks. He's got a 
mermaid tattooed on 'im." 

’’ Where ? " ses the skipper, a’most jumping. 

I J eld my breath. Five sajJormcn out of ten 
have been tattooed with mermaids, and 1 was 
one of p em, When she spoke agin 1 thought 
I should ha* dropped, 

4H On 'is right arm/' she ses, ” unless he's *ad 
it rubbed off/' 

" You can't rub out tattoo marks/' ses the 
skipper. 

They all stood looking at me as if they was 
waiting for something. I folded my arms —tight 
—and stared back at 'em, 

41 If you ain't this lady’s * us band/* ses the 
skipped turning to me, " you can take off your 
coat and prove it." 

" And if you don't we’ll take it off for you," 
ses the carman, coming a bit closer. 

Alter that things ’appened so quick, I hardly 
knew whether I was standing on my ead or niy 
hee ls. Both I think, They was all on top o'me 
at once, and the next thing I can remember is 
sitting on the ground in my shirt-sleeves listen¬ 
ing to the potman, who was making a fearful 
fuss because somebody 'ad bit his ear arf off* 
My coat was ripped up the back, and one of the 
draymen was holding up my arm and showing 


them all the mermaid, while the. other struck 
matches so as they could see better 

" That's your 'usband right enough," he ses 
to the woman. " Take 'im." 

" P'raps she'll carry p im *ome/* I ses, very* 
fierce and sarcastic. 

" And we don't want none of your lip," ses 
the carman, who was in a had temper because 
lie 'ad got a fearful kick on the shin from some¬ 
where. 

I got up very slow and began to put my coat 
on again, and twice I 'ad to ted that silly 
woman that when I wanted her *elp I'd let ‘er 
know* Then l 'card slow, heavy footsteps in 
the road outside, and. afore any of 'cm could 
stop me, I was calling for the police. 

I don't like policemen as a rule; they're U*o 
inquisitivej but when the wicket was pushed 
open and I saw a face with a helmet on it peep¬ 
ing in, t felt quite a liking for 'em. 

" Wot's up ? " ses the policeman, staring 
'ard at my little party. 

They all started telling 'im at once, and I 
should thin if the potman showed himk 'is 
ear once he showed it to 'ini twenty limes. 
He lost his temper and pushed it away at last* 
and the potman gave a *owl that set my teeth 
on edge, I waited till they was all finished* 
and the policeman trying to get 'is hearing back, 
and then I spoke up in a quiet way and told 
'im to clear them all off of my wharf, 

" They're trespassing," I ses, " all except 
the skipper and mate here. They belong to 
a little wash-tub that's laying alongside, and 
they're botli#as 'armless as they look." 

It’s wonderful wot a uniform will do. The 
policeman just jerked his 'ead and said "Out¬ 
side/’ and the men went out like a flock of 
sheep. The on*y man that said a word was the 
carman, who was in such a hurry that 'e knocked 
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his bad shin against my. foot as 'e went by. 
The thin little woman was passed out by the 
policeman in the middle of a speech she was 
making, and he was just going for the other, 
when the skipper stopped 'im. 

" This lady is coming on my ship/' he ses, 
puffing out 'is chest. 

I looked at 'im, and then I turned to the 
policeman. " So long as she goes off my wharf, 
I don't mind where she goes," I ses. " The 
skipper's goings-on 'ave got nothing to do with 
me." 

" Then she can foller him ’ome in the morning," 
ses the skipper. " Good night, watchman." 

Him and the mate 'elped the silly old thing 
to the ship, and, arter I 'ad been round to the 
Bull's Head and fetched a pint for the police¬ 
man, I locked up and sat down to think things 
out ; and the more I thought the worse they 
seemed. I’ve 'eard people say that if you 
have a clear conscience nothing can hurt you. 
They didn’t know my missus. 

I got up at last and walked on to the jetty, 
and the woman, wot was sitting on the deck 
of the John Henry, kept calling out : " Bill ! " 
like a sick baa-iamb crying for its ma. I went 
back, and 'ad four pints at the Bull’s Head, 
but it didn't seem to do me any good, and at 
last I went and sat down in the office to wait 
for morning. 

It came at last, a lovely morning with a 
beautiful sunrise ; and that woman sitting up 
wide awake, waiting to foller me 'ome. When 
I opened the gate at six o’clock she was there 
with the mate and the skipper, waiting, and when 
I left at five minutes past she was trotting along 
beside me. 

Twice I stopped and spoke to 'er, but it was 
no good. Other people stopped too, and I 
'ad to move on agin ; and every step was 
bringing me nearer to my house and the missus. 

I turned into our street, arter passing it three 
times, and the first thing I saw was my missus 
standing on the doorstep 'aving a few words 
with the lady next door. Then she 'appened 
to look up and see us, just as that silly woman 
was trying to walk arm-in-arm. 

Twice I knocked her 'and away, and then, 
right afore my wife and the party next door, 
she put her arm round my waist. By the time 
I got to the 'ouse my legs was trembling so 
I could hardly stand, and when I got into 
the passage I *ad to lean up against the wall 
for a bit, 

" Keep 'er out," I ses. 

" Wot do you want ? " ses my missus, tremb¬ 
ling with passion. " Wot do you think you’re 
doing ? " 

" I want my 'usband, Bill," ses the woman, 
missus put her 'and to her throat and 
''out a word, and the woman follercd 
In't kept my presence o' mind and 
~ two or three more would 'ave 

he kitchen about ten minutes 
?e 'ow they was getting on. 
y was both calling for me. 
ses my missus, who was 


leaning up against the dresser with 'er arms 
folded, "wot 'ave you got to say for yourself 
walking in as bold as brass with this hussy ? " 

" Bill l " ses the woman, " did you heat 
wot she called me ? " 

She spoke to me like that afore my wife, 
and in two minutes they was at it, hammer and 
tongs. Fust of all they spoke about each other, 
and then my missus started speaking about 
me. She's got a better memory than most 
people, because she can remember things that 
never 'appened, and every time I coughed she 
turned on me like a tiger. 

" And as for you," she ses, turning to the 
woman, " if you did marry 'im you should 
ha' made sure that he 'adu't got a wife already." 

" He married me fust." ses the woman. 

" When ? " ses my wife. " Wot was the 
date ? " 

" Wot was the date you married 'im ? " 
ses the other one. 

They stood looking at each other like a couple 
o’ game-cocks, and I could see as plain as a 
pike-staff ’ow frightened both of ’em w^as o’ 
losing me. 

" Look here ! " I ses at last, to my missus, 
" talk sense. ’Ow could I be married to ’er ? 
When I was at sea I was at sea, and when I 
w T as ashore I w r as with you." 

" Did you use to go down to the ship to see 
'im off ? " ses the woman. 

“ No," ses my wife. " I’d something better 
to do." 

" Neither did I," ses the woman. " P'r'aps 
that's wiiere we both made a mistake." 

" You get out of my 'ouse 1 " ses my missus, 
very sudden. " Go on, afore I put you out." 

" Not without my Bill," ses the woman. " If 
you lay a finger on me I’ll scream the house 
down." 

" You brought her 'ere," ses my wife, turning 
to me, " now you can take 'er away." 

" I didn't bring ’er," I ses. " She follered 
me." 

" Well, she can foller you ag’in," she ses. 
" Go on ! " she ses, trembling all over. " Git 
out afore I start on you." 

I was in such a temper that I daren’t trust 
myself to stop. I just gave 'er one look, and 
then I drew myself up and w*ent out. 'Alf 
the fools in our street was standing in front of 
the ‘ouse, 'umming like bees, but I took no 
notice. I held my 'ead up and w'alked through 
them with that w'oman tailing arter me. 

I w r as in such a st§ite of mind that I w r ent on 
like a man in a dream. If it had ha' been a 
dream I should ha' pushed 'er under an omnibus, 
but you can't do things like that in real life. 

" Penny for your thoughts, Bill," she ses. 

I didn't answer her. 

" Why don’t you speak to me ? " she ses. 

" You don’t know wot you’re asking for," 
I ses. 

I w*as hungry and sleepy, and ’ow I was going 
to get through the day I couldn't think. I 
w'ent into a pub and 'ad a couple o* pints o' 
stout and a crust o' bread and cheese for brek- 
fuss - but when the 
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barman tried to take tor it out o' my money, 
I surprised 'im. 

We walked about till I was ready to drop. 
Then we got to Victoria Park, and 1 'ad no sooner 
got on to the grass than 1 laid down and went 
straight oft to sleep* It was two o'clock when I 
woke, and, arter a couple o' pork-fries and a 
pint or two* I sat on a seat in the Park smoking* 
wliile she kep* dabbing 'er eyes agin and asking 
me to come 'ome. 


At five o'clock 1 got np to go back to the 
wharf, and, taking no notice of 'er, I walked 
into the street and jumped on a 'bus that was 
passing. She jumped too, and. arter the con¬ 
ductor had 'clped 'cr up off of ’er knees and 
taken, her arms away from Ids waist, I'm blest 
if he didn't turn on me and ask me why I 'adn't 
left her at 'omc, 

We got to the wharf just afore *six H The John 
Henry 'ad gorn, hut the skipper *ad done ail 
the 'arm he could afore he scaled, and, if I 

should ha' murdered 
woman wanted to 
I 'ad a word or two 
with one o' the 
foremen, who owed 
me arf a dollar, 
and lie made that 
all right. 

i4 We all p ave 
our faults. Bill." 
he ses as e Went 
out, " and I sup¬ 
pose she was better 
looking once upon 
a time ? ** 

I didn't answer 
'im* I shut the 
wicket artei 'im, 
quick, and turned 
the key, and then 
I went on with my 
work. For a long 
time everything 
was as quiet as the 
grave, and then 
there came just one 
little pull at the 
be)I. Five minutes 
arterwards them 
was another* 

I thought it war 
that woman, but 
I 'ad to make sure. 
When it came the 
third time I crept 
up to the gate* 

M Halloa ! ,B I ses. 
" Who is it ? JJ 
"Me, darling." 
ses a voice I reeker- 
nized as the poi¬ 
nt! a n J s* 4i Your 
missus wants to 
come in and sit 
down*” 

I could 'ear 

several people talk¬ 
ing* and it seemed 
to me there was 
quite a crowd out 
there, and by and 
by that bell was 
going tike mad* 
Then people 
started kicking the 
gate and shout* 
ing. but I took no 
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notice until, presently, it left oft all of a sudden, 
and I 'eard a loud voice asking what it was all 
about. I suppose there was about fifty of 'em 
all telling it at once, and then there was the 
sound of a fist on the gate. 

“ Who is it ? " I ses. 

“ Police." ses the voice. 

I opened the wicket then and looked out. A 
couple o' policemen was standing by the gate 
and arf the riff-raff of Wapping behind 'em. 

“ Wot's all this about ? " ses one o' the 
policemen. ' 

I shook my 'ead. " Ask me another," I ses. 

"Your missus is causing a’disturbance," he 
ses. 

" She's not my missus," I ses; “ she's a com¬ 
plete stranger to me." 

" And causing a crowd to collect and refusing 
to go away," ses the other policeman. 

" That's your business," I ses. M It's nothing 
to do with me." 

They talked to each other for a moment, and 
then they spoke to the woman. I didn't 'ear 
wot she said, but I saw her,shake her 'ead, and 
a'most direckly arterwards she was marching 
away between the two policemen with the crowd 
follering and advising 'er where to kick 'em. 

I was a bit worried at fust—not about her— 
and then I began to think that p'r’aps it was 
tlte best thing that could have 'appened. 

I went 'ome in the morning with a load lifted 
off my mind ; but I 'adn’t been in the 'ouse 
two seconds afore my missus started to put it 
on agin. Fust of all she asked me 'ow I dared 
to come into the 'ouse, and then she wanted to 
know wot I meant by leaving her at ’ome and 
going out for the day with another woman. 

" You told me to," I ses. 

" Oh, yes," she ses, trembling with temper. 
" You always do wot I tell you, don't you ? 
Always 'ave, especially when it's anything you 
like." 

She fetched a bucket o' water and scrubbed 
the kitchen while I was having my brekfuss, 
but I kept my’eye on 'er, and, the moment she 
’ad finished, I did the perlite and emptied the 
bucket for 'er, to prevent mistakes. 

I read about the case in the Sunday paper, 
and I'm thankful to say my name wasn't in it. 
All the magistrate done was to make 'er promise 
that she wouldn't do it again, and then he let 


'er go. I should ha' felt more comfortable if he 
'ad given 'er five years, but, as it turned out, 
it didn't matter. Her 'usband happened to 
read it, and, whether 'e was tired of living 
alone, or whether he was excited by 'earing 
that she *ad got a little general shop, 'e went 
back to her. 

The fust I knew about it was they cajne 
round to the wharf to see me. He 'ad been a 
fine-looking chap in 'is day, and even then 'e 
was enough like me for me to see 'ow she 'ad 
made the mistake, and all the time she was 
telling me 'ow it 'appened, he was looking me 
up and down and sniffing. 

" 'Ave you got a cold ? " I ses, at last. 

" Wot's that got to do with you ? " he ses. 
" Wot do you mean by walking out with my 
wife ? That's wot I've come to talk about." 

For a moment I thought that his bad luck 
'ad turned 'is brain. " You’ve got it wrong," 
I ses, as soon as I could speak. " She walked 
out with me." 

" 'Cos she thought you was her 'usband," he 
ses, " but you didn’t think you was me, did 
you ? " 

" Course I didn't," I ses. 

" Then 'ow dare you walk out with 'er ? " 
he ses. 

" Look 'ere ! " I ses. " You get off 'ome as 
quick as you like. I've 'ad about enough of 
your family. Go on, hook it." 

Afore I could put my 'ands up he 'it me hard 
in the mouth, and the next moment we was at 
it as 'ard as we could go. Nearly every time I 
hit 'im he wasn't there, and every time 'e hit 
me I wished I hadn't ha' been. When I said 
I had *ad enough, 'e contradicted me and kept 
on, but he got tired of it at last, and, arter 
telling me wot he would do if I ever walked 'is 
wife out agin, they w r ent off like a couple o' 
love-birds. 

By the time I got 'ome next morning my 
eyes was so swelled up I cohld 'ardly see, and 
my nose wouldn't let me touch it. I was so 
done up I could 'ardly speak, but I managed 
to tell my missus about it arter I had 'ad a 
cup o' tea. Judging by her face anybody might 
ha' thought I was telling *er something funny, 
and, when I 'ad finished, she looks up at the 
ceiling and ses :— 

" I 'ope it'll be a lesson to you," she ses. 
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How to Make a Floral Union Jack. 


N T what way shall 
the celebration 
ot Peace be 
shown iti our 
gardens ? Quite 
the most striking 
and appropriate emblem for 
the purpose is the national 
dag designed in living flowers. 

The Union Jack is a com¬ 
bination of three separate 
flags, those of St. George, 

St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. 

The first is a white flag with 
a red cross placed exactly 
iti the centre ; the second a 
white diagonal cross on 
blue ground ; the third a red 
diagonal cross on a white 
ground, 

In the first place* a good 
open, sunny situation is de¬ 
sirable, and, whilst this may 
be on the level, the flag is cer¬ 
tainly seen to bet ter ad van¬ 
tage if it can be arranged on 
ground sloping upwards from 
the observer. To allow proper 
room for working in the 
plants, the flag should hardly 
be less than six feet in length 
and about a foot Jess in 
width. If the bed for the 
flag has been cut out of 
grass no further border will 
ho needed; otherwise the 
evergreen saxifrage might be 
employed to give the outline. 

The matter of designing 
the flag may now be taken 
in hand. For this purpose 
one should be equipped with 
a measuring tape, numerous 
small wooden pegs, and a 
quantity of twine. Begin 
with the cross of St. George, 

This is a cross right in the centre of the flag 
and. in thickness, it should be about a tenth 
of the total length of the flag. By means of 
your little pegs, with the twine in between, 
it is easy to line out the cross. The cross of 
St. George should be bordered with a com¬ 
paratively narrow strip which will be ulti¬ 
mately represented by white flowers. (Fig, i ) 
The next stage is to work out the cross of 
St. Patrick, Tliis runs from the corners of the 
flag, and it should be somewhat thinner than 
the cross of St. George, The lines are shown by 
means of your twine stretched between the little 
wooden pegs, (Fig- 2 .) An indication of the 
white diagonal cross of St. Andrew is secured 
by giving an outline to the cross of St. Patrick, 
These lines should run straight into the lx>rder 


of the cross of St. George* 
as can be seen by looking 
at the diagram. It should 
be noted that these lines 
are somewhat different in 
width; those on the left- 
hand side of the flag being 
wide at the top, the reverse 
being the case on the rijjht- 
hand side. (Fig. 3<) 

You will thus have your 
flag marked out for the re¬ 
ception of the plants, and 
one must now think about 
the sorts to be used. A few 
hints in this direction may 
be useful. A very fine com¬ 
pact effect is secured by 
using the dwarf - growing 
alters. Planted rather clcn e 
together good blocks of 
colour in red, white, and blue 
are obtained. Be vcr 3 r care¬ 
ful to keep the differently- 
coloured seedlings separate, 
or you will get a muddled 
appearance when flowering 
time comes. For a large 
bed geraniums, double mar¬ 
guerites* and salvias would 
be very fine, “There is a 
reddish strain of cornflower 
which would look very well 
vuth the blue and wl.iu 
forms of the same plant. 
The beautiful verbenas can 
also tie secured in shades of 
red. white, and a purplish 
blue. One of the newer 
plants, the Swan River daisy 
(Brachycame). also gives us 
charming blossoms in tht 
three colours desired. The 
great thing in selecting the 
plants is to get those kinds 
that will bloom together 
and give a good massed effect. Allowance mii^t, 
of course, be made for growth. 

One might start with the cross of St. George, 
working this in with red-flowered plants. Then 
comes a thin line of plants that will bear white 
blossoms* More specimens with red flowers 
arc used for the diagonal cross of St. Patrick, and 
the white cross of St. Andrew is indicated by 
an outline of white-blooming plants- The 
remaining eight triangular spaces are simply 
filled in with your blue-flowered plants* Dtiiing 
the growing period a good deal of pinching oft 
of wayward shoots will be needed. Everything 
must be done to keep the different lots of plants 
within their own divisions. The final effect will 
be so striking that you will feel amply repaid 
'for all the tj^klTIldWal^c taken. 
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BY THE AERO-MAIL. 

A ROMANCE OF TO-MORROW. 

By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN, 

Author of 11 Affording io Orders™ eti* 

Illustrated by Dudley Tennant. 



LD Sir Henry Winthrop looked 
up in sharp annoyance from be¬ 
hind his vast writing-table in the 
chastely palatial inner sanctum 
of Winthrops', Limited, London 
head offices. Tile fromi did not 
abate even when the quick grey 
eyes under those pouched and 
heavy lids had recognised Jackson, the general 
manager, faultlessly adequate in appearance and 
reality to his five thousand pounds a year, in the 
intruder. After all, not even Jackson had the 
right to enter ’without knocking 1 The liberty 
was so unusual that the alert brain in that 
massive old head suspended condemnation in a 
swift apprehension of reason for the abnormality 
—although the door unclosed behind the sacri- 
legist added a fresh count to the reserved im¬ 
peachment* 

" Look, sir ! " cried Jackson, holding out an 
evening newspaper while yet remote from the 


table. " Read that ! ” 

,f What—what's the matter ? " said the old 
man, fumbling lor his pince-nez and adjusting 
them with, a deliberation which was a victory 
over secret nervousness. 4f What's the excite¬ 
ment ? " 

i§ Read, sir 1 M reiterated Jackson. 

The old man frowned myopically, and read 

" Lord Rogerholm was among the passen¬ 
gers on the Hispania, which left Liverpool 
for New York this afternoon. It is under¬ 
stood that he represents a combination which 
includes several of the most important 
British engineering firms/" 

,f Good heavens ! ” cried the old man, staring 
blankly at the sheet. Then, recovering himself, 
he said, in a tone of assertion which was evidently 
merely a refused recognition of the fact : M No \ 
It's impossible 1 1 saw him only yesterday after- 

noon —he didn't even hint at it. He wouldn't 
dare- -surely he wouldn't dare 1 " 

He frowned for a moment, then he snatched 
up the receiver of the telephone on his desk. 

■' Halloa l —Westminster 95380 1 — Quickly 1— 
Halloa !—Is that Rogerson and Sons ?—Put me 
through to Lord Rogerholm—Sir Henry Win- 
throp speaking I—What ?—Put me through to 
his secretary, then 1—Halloa I—Sir Henry Win- 
throp—I want to speak to Lord Rogerholm.— 
Out of town ? Will he be back to-morrow ?— 
But surely he gave a date 1—No address ? *' His 
voice rose in incredulity. ¥t Oh, I see—complete 


rest yes, all right," the old man's eyes flashed 
as he suavely concurred in this detected men¬ 
dacity—" all right 1 " Ho put back the re¬ 
ceiver and looked up to his general manager. 

,f The old scoundrel has beaten us, Jackson 1 
I ought never to have trusted him." He brought 
down Ms hand in a heavy crash upon the table. 
“ There goes the biggest job of the century—and 
a cool million ! Bv Heaven, Jackson, at my 
time of life—by old Rogerholm—to be tricked out 
of a million l M His voice was bitter. 

^ <f A million* uncle 1 That's depressing, just 
when I want you to cash my cheque for a hun¬ 
dred ! " 

Jackson's switch round and the old man's 
start of surprise were simultaneous. The tall 
young man who had entered unobserved through 
the unclosed door nodded familiarly and uttered 
a short laugh which was the vocal expression of 
his frank smile. 

** Soiry, uncle, I didn't mean to intrude. I 
was late for the bank—and I thought you would 
be good enough to act as my cashier. It's rat he 1 
urgent." 

An expression of kindliness flitted momen¬ 
tarily into old Sir Henry's eyes as they rested 
on tire young man. 

" All right, Jimmy, Well see what we can 
do.* He glanced abeyance of the matter in 
hand to Jackson, who stood fuming under appa¬ 
rent impassivity. " How's journalism ? JJ 

" Booming ! " The young man's face Jit up, 
his voice came on a note of enthusiasm. " I’m 
on a first-class stunt now. That's why I w^pt 
that hundred in a hurry. The biggest ‘exclu¬ 
sive ' since Noah's dove I 

The old man nodded in appreciation of success. 

" You wouldn't be a Winihrop if you didn't 
make good, Jimmy," he said, looking a little 
wistfully at youth so radiantly confident of 
itself. He paused for a moment, sat with his 
fist pressed against his mouth, a look as of far- 
off reminiscence in Ms old eyes. " Well, I've 
had a good innings, Jimmy, and I can't complain. 
I suppose—but I nc%'cr thought you would 
catch your old uncle at this moment. Jimmy, 
my boy, IVe j ust been beaten on the post by 
a man I've distanced all my life—although he 
did buy a title/' He smiled grimly, " There's 
a confession for the head of the family in 
ni akc I J ’ 

" The mil&ttgi riflJMiRPrn' queried Jimmy. 
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“ Oh—afford it I ” agreed the old man, con¬ 
temptuously. “ It isn’t triac. It’s being beaten 
that gets me. And I’m fairly done—done, by 
Jove, by a common confidence trick ! ” 

Jimmy sat down with the air of one taking 
his seat at a play. 

“ Uncle,” he observed, with perfect solemnity, 
“ this is a historic moment. I must imbibe its 
full significance. You will forgive me if I 
scrutinize you somewhat narrowly ? I feel I 
want to put out my hand and touch you. A 
confidence trick ! No, it can’t be real—this is 
illusion—a delicious illusion ! ” 

The old man met his eyes and laughed. 

“ No,” he said. “ It's real enough. You 
may as well hear the story.” He ignored the 
warning frown which flitted over Jackson's face. 
“It is ancient history now, and there can be 
no harm in telling you. Take it as a lesson, my 
boy. Always be sure of yourself—but never 
cocA-sure.” The old eyes looked into the young 
ones in emphasis of the point. Jimmy smiled 
dutifully. Old Sir Henry nodded and re¬ 
sumed :— 

“ I’d got the biggest scheme of the century, 
Jimmy. I’d been working it out-for more than 
a year in all its details. I don't mind confessing 
that I thought myself a bit of a Napoleon as I 
thought it out. It was so big that I couldn't 
possibly undertake it alone. It's a thing that 
requires the combined efforts of not only the 
big British firms, but the big American ones as 
well. A thing that must be bitten off in a big 
mouthful. The resuscitation of the war-devas¬ 
tated manufacturing area whidh is so terribly 
embarrassing the French Government—there 
you have it. Everything was worked out— 
clearances, rebuildings, power-supply, transport 
facilities—costs and profits. Nothing left to 
chance, nothing unforeseen. The biggest thing 
of my life, Jimmy I ” He passed his hand over 
the square brow that bulked over the shrewd 
eyes, and Jimmy thought suddenly of the big 
things that brain had conceived and carried 
into execution. “ I should have made a well- 
earned million in five years for my share—and 
no one would have grudged it to me. Well, I 
had to trust someone, so I trusted Rogerholm. 
He’s the next biggest. I gave him all the plans 
and invited him in. Then I proposed to go to 
America. We couldn't do it alone—and I knew 
old Whittaker, the head of the American Com¬ 
bine, had imagination enough to recognize a 
big thing when he saw it, and power enough to 
bring all the necessary firms into line. But. so 
far. I had said nothing to Whittaker. I was 
waiting for Rogerholm’s decision. Well, Jimmy, 
Rogerholm has made a private arrangement 
with some other British firms, and he has gone 
off to America with my plans. I’m cut out—cut 
out ! ” He finished in a spasm of anger that 
swelled the veins upon the big forehead and 
flushed his scalp pink under the grey hair. “ He’s 
gone off with the whole bag of tricks ! Turned me 
inside out, confound him ! and left me on the 
beach ! ” 

“ When did he leave, uncle ? ” 

“ This afternoon, by the Hispania .” 


Jimmy jumped to his feet with something 
like a shout. 

“ By the Lord, uncle l You can beat him 
yet ! ” 

The old man stared. 

” Don't talk nonsense, Jimmy. The Hispama 
is the fastest thing on the Atlantic.” He glanced 
at the calendar on his desk. “ To-day is May 
the 22 nd. By midday of the 28 th Rogerholm 
will be sitting in Whittaker's office in New 
York and passing off my plans as his own, 
confound him ! ” 

“ Cable to Whittaker for an appointment at 
noon of the 25 th ! ” Jackson swung round in 
a sudden doubt of the young man’s sanity 
“ And get there first ! ” 

. Old Sir Henry frowned irritably. A joke wa> 
a joke, but this was going too far. 

“My dear boy, there isn't another boat for 
two days-” 


“ Boat l Who wants a boat ? To-morrow it 
the inaugural trip of the aero-mail to New York— 
have you forgotten ? I’m going by it, the only 
journalist. That's the exclusive stunt I spoke 
of. You're going too 1 By Jove, this is the 
biggest thing yet ! What a story 1 Here, let 
me use your telephone ! ” 

He sprang to the desk, lifted the receiver, and 
shouted a number. Then, while he waited for 
the connection, he turned and spoke over bis 
shoulder to the old man. 

“ They are scheduled to do it in sixty hours— 
Government contract—and you can bet your life 
they'll be up to time. Start six o’clock to-morrow 
morning-” 

“ But—Jimmy- 99 expostulated the old 

man, rising nervously to his feet. “ I can't*-*' 

“ Halloa ! halloa 1 ” called Jimmy, suddenly 
imperturbable, into the telephone. “ Is that 
the Transatlantic Aerial Company ? Right— 
put me through to the general manager—yes, 
Mr. Goldingham—at once, please—urgent. 
Halloa, that you, Goldingham ? This is Wlnthrop 
of the Daily Radio . I say, you've got to make 
room for another passenger to-morrow—what ?— 
oh, it's got to be possible I—throw someone out !— 
this is the biggest thing ever ! I'm going to give 
you an advertisement which will thrill two 
continents. Trust me ! I want you to take 
Sir Henry W f inthrop with us—you know, the 
big engineer—the millionaire , man I Anothei 
millionaire has skedaddled across to New York 
with a stolen scheme—started to-day in the 
Hispania —it’s old Sir Henry's scheme and be 
swears he'll get there first—there's a million at 
stake. What I—my dear chap, you don’t know 
Sir Henry. He’s never been beaten in his life ! 
He's going by the aero-mail to-morrow if he has 
to buy up your company, lock, stock, and barrel, 
to-night to do it—and every newspaper in two 
continents is going to headline the race. What ? 
Look here, Goldingham, one representative of 
your company is enough for the first trip, and 
Sir Henry offers you a thousand pounds down for 
your place—yes—right, that's a deal ! 99 Ho 
hung up the receiver and turned to Sir Henry 
“ And cheap at the price, uncle 1 99 
“ But, my dear jimmy-“ 
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44 Excuse me, uncle/' replied the imperturb¬ 
able Jimmy, picking up the receiver again, 44 I 
can’t allow sentiment in business hours. Thank 
me later. You’d like old Rogerholm made a 
public ass, I suppose ? " 

44 I'd give a fortune for it ! " responded the 
old man, fervently. 41 But, really. I’m not 
going to-" 

“ Halloa! Halloa! " said Jimmy, into the 
telephone. He gave a number, waited. 

44 Jimmy ! " cried the old man. 44 This is 
ridiculous madness 1 I haven’t even thought 
it out ! You are going altogether too fast ! ’’ 

44 Not half so fast as we shall go to-morrow, 
uncle ! " was the cheerful rejoinder. He turned 
his attention to the telephone. 44 Halloa ! Is 
that the Radio ?—Put me through to the News 
Editor. Halloa ! That you, Dick ? Jimmy 
Winthrop speaking. I say, old man, I want 
another column to-morrow. Greatest story in 
the world ! Headline it Romance of Modern 
Business / Millionaires* race, aeroplane against 
liner, across the Atlantic ! The nineteenth century 
versus the twentieth ! A million at stake ! —How’s 
that ?—Right-o, I’ll come along to the office and 
give you the story. Make arrangements for it 
to be radio'd out to the Atlantic shipping. With 
you in ten minutes ! " He put down the instru¬ 
ment and turned once more to Sir Henry, who 
stood regarding him with a speechless stare. 
“ That will spoil old Rogerholm’s breakfast 
to-morrow morning, uncle!—He'll read that 
you’ve started—and he’d give his fortune to be 
able to fly off the-ship ! " 

44 But, my dear Jimmy," expostulated the old 
man, 44 I've never told you——" 

44 There's no need for compliments between 
us, uncle," said Jimmy, cheerfully. 44 We 
understand each other without words. Now, 
pack up your specifications—and I'll pick you 
up with the car at five a.m. to-morrow. Don’t 
forget to cable to Whittaker and make that 
appointment. Noon on the 25 th in his office. 
Here’s that cheque of mine. You can give me 
the cash in the morning—I've got enough till 
then. Excuse my rushing off, uncle—I want to 
get that story in." He waved his hand and 
vanished. A moment later they heard him 
ringing furiously at the elevator bell. 

Old Sir Henry mopped his forehead with a 
voluminous handkerchief. 

44 What do you think of that, Jackson ? " 
he asked, with unwonted feebleness. 

44 It's our only chance, sir," replied Jackson, 
with a calm impassivity which earned him the 
momentary detestation of his chief. 44 I'll 
get those specifications out of the safe." 

He also w'ent out, with what Sir Henry felt 
to be a heartless briskness. 

The old man sat down and fingered the calendar 
thoughtfully for some moments. Then, on a 
sudden impulse, he wrote out a cablegram for 
New York. 

An extremely alive portion of old Sir Henry's 
soul, long comfortable in regular habits of the 
body which housed it, contemplated, with 
bewilderment and some alarm, that body w rapped 


in the vastest of fur-coats being whirled along 
the empty London streets at the unholy hour of 
5.5 a.m. That soul had no taste for physical 
adventure, and disliked extremely what it felt 
to be an imminent possibility of being rendered 
homeless. It had objected all night long. And 
it had marvelled at the insanity of another part 
of itself when old Sir Henry had impulsively 
escaped from hopeless insomnia by jumping 
from his bed at 4 a.m. and ringing for his 
astonished valet. And there he was, the attach^ 
case of precious specifications on his knee, a 
small suit-case of necessaries next to the driver 
on the front seat, listening speechlessly to 
Jimmy's excited chatter, as the car bore him 
swiftly eastwards to the Transatlantic Aerial 
Company’s starting point at Tilbury. Of course, 
it was madness—but another part of him, the 
part that had fought through many a close 
battle in the past, thought of old Lord Roger¬ 
holm reading the wireless bulletin over his 
breakfast in the state-room on the Hispania 
—and smiled grimly. 

At last, with a little inner shock of confronted 
destiny, he sawr the new red-brick gateway 
inscribed with the staring white entitlement 
of the Company which his timorous indwelling 
soul felt assured had been formed by Fate for 
the sure accomplishment of his doom. A little 
knot of curious sightseers clustered round a 
cinematograph man at the entrance. A motor 
mail-van, preceding them, swung into the gate- 
way. 

44 We’re in good time, uncle—don’t worry ! " 
said Jimmy, cheerfully. 44 That's the mail 
for New York." 

Tlie part of Sir Henry w-hich kept up appear¬ 
ances was constrained to nod and to speak in 
a normal voice. 

44 Special postage rate, I suppose ? " he heard 
it say, and was pleased with its casual tone. 
No one would suspect how his soul abhorred 
the whole business. 

44 Rather—half-crown the ounce. But it pays. 
Think ! A plain-message letter of a couple of 
thousand words—how much would that cost 
by deferred cable rates ? Pounds sterling ! 
These people deliver it for half a crown and 
very nearly as quickly. Post at midnight in 
London on the twenty-second—delivered in 
New York by the evening of the twenty-fifth 
at the latest. And they are going to do it every 
day ! But, of course, we have got used to the 
quick transmission of messages. The wonderful 
thing is to shift human beings across the world 
at this pace. Think of yourself having dinner 
with old Whittaker in New York the day 
after to-morrow ! It doesn't seem possible, 
does it ? " 

44 It doesn't ! " agreed the old man, emphati¬ 
cally. He called up the possibility and failed 
to visualize it. He saw only that waste of deep 
blue, running, lifting w r aves he had so often 
contemplated from the promenade deck of a 
liner—and thought how cold they would be to 
fall into. / 

The car swerved round to the fa 9 ade of a 
new buifding which fronted the river. Other 
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motor-cars were drawn up in a bunch by the 
central doorway. 

" Here we are, uncle 1" cried the ever-cheerful 
Jimmy. 99 The other passengers have got there 
first—but we're in time." 

" How many of them ? 99 queried the old man, 
with a sudden vision of recklessly overcrowded 
enthusiasts, all intoxicated with the prospect of 
immolation in this modern Juggernaut of the air. 

" Twenty, normally," said Jimmy. 99 Fare 
one hundred pounds each—that makes two 
thousand per trip, exclusive of the mail con¬ 
tract, for the company. Of course, to-day is a 
special day—and no one minds what he pays. 
You got in dirt cheap at a thousand, uncle ! " 

" Yes, I suppose so," agreed Sir Henry, sur¬ 
rendering himself to complete unveracity. After 
all, it might be the last money he ever spent, 
and the extravagance befitted the madness of 
this end. 

Jimmy leaped from the car as it slowed to a 
standstill and ran to greet a tall, sharp-faced 
man in a soft hat and tweeds, who was at that 
moment comparing his watch with the clock on 
the front of the company’s offices. 

" All right, Goldingham ! " he cried. " We're 
up to time—it wants five minutes to six. Let 
me introduce Sir Henry Winthrop." He turned 
to the burly old figure which followed him 
heavily in its fur coat. The two men shook 
hands. " My uncle's tremendously grateful to 
you for giving up your place. Goldingham— 
but it's great business, isn't it ? 99 He laughed 
with youthful excitement. " The gods arranged 
it for you, my boy." He clapped the manager 
on the shoulder. "Two millionaires racing for 
a million !—the Radio has head-lined it right 
across the page. You couldn't have stage- 
managed such an advert for any money ! " 

A mighty, deep-toned, reverberating roar, 
breaking in upon them from somewhere out of 
sight, prevented further conversation. 

“ Come along ! " shouted Goldingham. 99 They 
are starting up 1 " 

At a run he led them past a building on the 
quay to an open view of the river. Out there, 
on the grey water, a covey of large seaplanes, 
with wings folded back, floated on the oily 
surface like a group of monstrous water-fowl 
resting after a flight. Beyond them, another, 
with dark wings outspread to an enormous span, 
triple-tiered on either side of a boat-like hull, 
rocked slightly on the petty waves which lapped 
her. From the blurred discs of her five whirling 
propellers came the swelling, thrumming roar 
which had stimulated their haste. Behind their 
revolutions the water fled in quick, flattened 
waves streaked with white. In front of her was 
a dark lane of river, kept clear by swiftly flitting 
craft, which hooted impudently to the old- 
fashioned freighters lumbering up and down the 
stream. 

A motor-boat, in a smother of bow-flung 
spray, was racing out to the seaplane. It swung 
round and hid under her wing. 

" The mails ! " cried Goldingliam, pointing to 
it. " Get aboard ! Here you are ! " 

A moment later 41 - *oo, v 


across the open water in a motor-boat. A. 
bitterly cold wind cut through them. 

" Wind north - north - east—north - east five- 
thousand feet up l " shouted Jimmy, with the 
assurance of a newspaper man imparting know¬ 
ledge however recently acquired. 49 The wind 
always shifts round clockwise every five thousand 
feet. North-east five thousand feet—east at ten 
thousand. We shall go the southern route— 
by the Azores 1 " 

Old Sir Henry nodded speechlessly, his eyes 
fixed on the enormous machine they were fast 
approaching. He dared only one short glance 
up to that threatening sky, and shuddered. 

The roar of the engines stopped suddenly. 
Their cessation seemed to plunge the world into 
an uncannily profound peace, where the sirens 
of the passing freighters sounded a diminutive 
note. As tlxeir craft shot under the lee of the 
wide-stretched, towering wing, they noticed men 
in small boats busy by the buoys to which tbe 
giant seaplane was moored, ready to cast her 
off for her ambitious flight. She lay patiently 
awaiting her freedom. 

Men’s faces appeared over high bulwarks of 
the graceful, boat-shaped hull, shouting in voices 
that sounded strange after the deep-toned, ear- 
filling roar that had so recently ceased. A ladder 
hung down from an open gap. They swung 
round to it with a swirling sidewash, clutched 
at hanging ropes. 

Sir Henry felt himself hoisted up, his senses, 
slow to adj ust themselves to the novel circum¬ 
stances of this adventure, swimming in the 
bewildering unreality of a dream. He was 
scarcely conscious of how he arrived upon a 
small square, grating-floored deck, behind chin- 
high bulwarks, where he was jostled by the little 
throng of men overcrowding the limited space. 
Forward of him the hull was turtle-decked 
level with his chin, until at the bluntly tapering 
nose it was broken by another square opening 
from which a man's head and shoulders pro¬ 
truded in gesticulation and shouts to the attend¬ 
ants at the buoys. A whistle shrilled, was 
answered as each mooring was cast loose. 

There was a second of silence—and then, in 
one exact synchronization, the quintuple roar 
started in a sudden shock of overwhelming sound 
which faltered not in its continuance, but 
swelled and broadened and deepened in its 
intensity until the deafened ear failed to follow' 
its development beyond one featureless bellow' 
of colossal power at full effort. Everything 
shook to its molecular atoms. The bodies of 
those standing upon that grating-floored deck 
caught up its vibrations, lepeated them in a 
quiver which jarred the nerves. Sir Henrv. 
staring at a factory-chimney on the shore like 
a liypnagogist at a point de repire in the moment 
w'hen the engines started, saw that chimney 
flit suddenly backwards, a panorama of wharves 
and quays race suddenly past his vision. 

Were they aloft ? Something sank within 
him, was lost in a sudden chill. Trembling, he 
peered over the bulwark at the river. No. 
With a scuttyr of spray, inaudible in the all- 
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LOOK, uncle!’ cried jimmy, 


PULLING HIS BEWILDERED RELATIVE TO THE BULWARK. 

■we're up!' - ' 


Original from 
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above his head, the seaplane was tearing over 
the surface of the water, but still in contact 
with it. * 

A squat old tramp, blundering stolidly seaward 
also, shot suddenly past them, stern foremost. 
They had scarcely time to mark the flutter of 
hands upon her deck, the wind-tom wisp of 
white vapour from her steam-pipe. The voices 
which cheered, the rasp of her siren, were alike 
inaudible. 

44 Look, uncle l ” cried Jimmy, pulling his 
bewildered relative to the bulwark. " We’re 
up! ” 

Sir Henry, clutching tightly at his cap in the 
terrific blast of wind which smote his head, 
peered diffidently over the side—was startled to 
see the river-surface already dropped away below 
him. An Atlantic transport liner, a forest of 
fv> re-shortened derricks on her decks, was gliding 
rapidly backwards beneath him and apparently 
dropping with the river as she slid out of sight 
behind. He glanced at the Kentish hills upon 
the southern shore and sawjthem flattened, saw 
them settle down featureless in a shallow bowl, 
chart d with squares of dull green and brown, 
a \d veined with roads, which had scarce 
an inequality of elevation. The rim of the 
bowl seemed to rise as he gazed, and the 
rim was a strip of sea with tiny dots of ships, 
passing far away beyond the huddled counties 
at his feet. He clutched at the bulwark, with a 
sudden shifting of his balance, as the great 
seaplane lifted on one side, banking for a steady, 
long-continued turn. The scene below, the 
river, now only a sinuous ribbon narrowing into 
the smoke of London, spun rapidly round as he 
gazed. He found himself staring at a tiny white 
soil, glinting a reflected ray of sunshine under a 
towering black cloud, and realized suddenly that 
he was looking far over the North Sea, though 
but a moment before he had been trying to pick 
out the dome of St. Paul’s from the murk of the 
metropolis. The tiny white sail dropped away 
aho, dropped to minuteness, vanished finally 
on a change of tack. The great seaplane roared 
upward into a clear sky, leaving behind it the wall 
of cloud that threw out long grey fingers on a 
level with it. 

The vast surge of sound which beat unceasingly 
upon his senses isolated him from companionship 
in its denial of conversation. Sir Henry forgot 
the fellow-passengers crowded on that restricted 
deck, forgot his nephew, {is, perforce silent, he 
stared down on to those patchwork depths, dark 
with woods, bright with young crops on Lilli¬ 
putian fields, criss-crossed with highways and 
railroads, which flitted rapidly l>cneath him. 
He had scarce time to recognize a feature, to 
distinguish village from its meadows, ere it was 
gone. How long he gazed he knew not ; he lost 
all sense of himself in the fascination of the 
stream of terrestrial objects which seemed at 
times to link themselves into long, straight lines 
as they passed underneath. He was awakened 
from a reverie that knew not its own thought 
by a tug on the arm. He turned to see Jimmy 
the sole occupant besides himself of the little 
deck. His nephew shouted words that were 


merely a soundless gesticulation, and pointed to 
an open hatchway in the forward bulwark. A light 
ladder led down into the interior. He nodded 
and followed, as delicate in his movements as 
though on board a yacht whose stability might be 
affected by rash displacement of his weight. 

He found himself at the end of a long, narrow, 
low-roofed'cabin, illumined by broad windows 
in the walls and roof. Two narrow tables 
followed the curved line of the cushioned seats 
along the sides, and at those tables were seated 
his fellow-passengers, absorbed in the consump¬ 
tion of coflee and ham-and-eggs. An agile 
young steward moved nimbly up and down the 
gangway between the tables in satisfaction of 
their wants. 

It was pleasantly warm in here, marktdly so 
by comparison with the numbing cold which 
had chilled him to the bone when on deck. The 
smell of breakfast reminded him that he was 
ravenously hungry. He followed Jimmy to a 
seat at one of the tables. The young steward 
bustled up to him, proffering him an instrument 
which resembled the head-piece of a telephone- 
girl. He glanced around him in sudden observa¬ 
tion of the fact that Jimmy and all his fellow* 
passengers, including the steward, were wearing 
a similar article. He fumbled at it with frozen 
fingers; The steward, smiling and uttering words 
completely inaudible in the roar of the engines, 
adjusted it for him. Instantly that deafening, 
oppressive roar receded into a faint background. 
The steward, bending forward, spoke at hw 
chest, instead of to his ear. 

44 Tea or coffee, sir ? ” The phrase was 
absurdly normal in pitch and purport. He 
might have been in a cross-Channel steamer 

instead of- Sir Henry faltered at the 

imagination of his present whereabouts. But 
he cho:>e coffee, so adaptable is the soul of man. 

Jimmy was in high excitement, and his flow 
of conversation was only interrupted by his 
mouthfuls of food. 

44 Topping in here, isn’t it ? ” he said, speaking 
at his uncle’s chest. 44 Electrically heated, of 
course. Patent stuff on the walls. That man 
at the end there—the one with the pointed 
beard—is the boss pf the whole concern. K'*n 
as mustard. He's been showing me round. 
Like a ship, almost. Pilot right up forward in 
the nose. Another one taking turn in relief' 
Both chaps who did wonderful tilings in the 
war—stunt flyers. All the pilots are old Service 
men. either British or American—no foreigners 
need apply I Wireless operator—I’ve sent off 
a message to the Evening Radio already. They’re 
following us hour by hour. I arranged that 
they should print a chart of the Hispania's 
course, showing where old Rogerholm is at eacli 
point, so that the public can follow the race. 
He’s just alxjut heard that you have started 


uncle -I'd give something to see his face ! " 

Old Sir Henry chuckled, thoroughly at cas* 
in his surroundings. He forgot that he was 
thousands of feet high in the air, so yacht-like 
was this narrow cabin. A slightly-marked 
lengthily prolonged rise and fall, as of g iding 
over a long, slow swell, helped the illusion. 
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*' At .this rate we shall be there well in front 
of time.” continued Jimmy. " We're about 
six thousand feet up"—his uncle shuddered 
suddenly—" and we've got a thirty-mile wind 
behind us. They've got instruments, you know, 
which tell you everything—wonderful I We do 
one hundred miles an hour ourselves ; so that 
makes one hundred and thirty. And we're 
going on a dead straight skyway for the Azores 
—rather under two thousand five hundred miles 
from our starting-point." 

Sir Henry uttered an ineffectual remark at 
his nephew's ear; then, suddenly remembering 
the novel auditory conditions, spoke at the 
receiver on his chest. 

" How do they find their way—compass ? " 
he asked. He felt that he was being splendidly 
normal for an old man who detested any speed 
over twenty m.p.h. in a motor-car. 

" Compass and observation in clear weather. 
Then the company has fixed up with ail the 
Lloyd's stations near the route to send out wire¬ 
less waves in a sort' of cone—too complicated to 
explain, but they've got an instrument which 
records the distance and bearing of the origin 
of those waves. Sort of thing that was used in 
the war—secret then—very ingenious. Tell 
where you are even in a fog. With compass 
alone you can't tell easily how much drift you 
are making if you get in a cross air-current. 
But they've got another instrument which 
registers any movement of the wing-tips which 
is out of the straight-ahead—and that helps to 
keep one on the track." 

Sir Henry looked with curiosity at his fellow- 
adventurers, who had now finished their break¬ 
fast and were whiling away the time according 
to their temperaments. One or two left their 
scats and well wrapped in thick coats, ascended 
the ladder to the little deck. Five others 
grouped together were coolly playing poker, 
but the acousticon, which transmitted only 
near sounds, left their voices inaudible. Intent 
upon their game, they seemed like dumb men 
expert in lip-reading. Sir Henry diagnosed 
them as American business men. A tall, thin 
individual] with one eye glazed by an immutable 
monocle, who perused long type-written docu¬ 
ments with a certain aristocratic aloofness, he 
set down as a British Foreign Office messenger. 
Timmy was busy scrawling down another instal¬ 
ment of his " story " for the wireless operator. 
The steward flitted to and fro, clearing the dishes 
from the tables into a diminutive pantry, smaller 
even than that of a railway dining-car, amid¬ 
ships. An equally diminutive kitchen, with an 
electric cooking-range, balanced it on the other 
side. 

The steward had already long been busy with 
his preparations for lunch in the little kitchen, 
when Jimmy reappeared. Sir Henry had not 
noticed his departure, or bad forgotten it. 

" Come on deck, uncle ! " said the young man. 
" You are missing everything down here. We've 
just passed a naval airship patrolling the mouth 
of the Channel." 

" Where are we ? " asked his uncle, glancing 
at his watch. It marked ten o'clock. 
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"Two hundred miles out in the Atlantic 
We dropped the last glimpse of old England 
about an 1 Qur ago." 

Sir Henry rose stiffly from his comfort able 
seat, and clambered up the ladder tb the 
little deck. Bright sunshine bathed him, but, 
after the heated cabin, it was piercingly cold. 
Overhead, above the great dark wings which 
barred it broadly, the sky was a glorious blue 
of infinite tianslucency. Below him his gaze 
was arrested by a far-stretching landscape of 
white cloud, Arctic in its whiteness and empti¬ 
ness, unreal in its rounded, ever-changing con¬ 
tours of heaped and riven vapour that appeared 
solid enough to walk upon. A mass of it rose 
like a mountain before them, a mountain of 
dark chasms and white surfaces that reflected 
the sun with the dazzling brilliance of snow. 
Instinctively he expected the seaplane to rise 
for clearance. With a little qualm of unreason¬ 
ing apprehension, he saw it drive straight onwards. 
It passed into the wall with an eerie suggestion 
of the ghostly in themselves. Upon the instant 
they were in thick grey fog that wreathed over 
the nose of the nacelle for the brief moment 
ere it was flying in long, tom strips behind the 
propellers. Moisture, congealed upon the planes, 
came dashing .into their faces like violent rain. 
Despite the roar of the engines, beard diminished 
through the acousticons, they seemed suddenly 
stayed in immobility, so changeless was the 
enveloping blanket of fog. Another instant and, 
as if a magician had worked a miracle of trans¬ 
formation, they were out again in blue sky and 
yellow sunshine in which the last fog-moisture 
flew back from the planes like flashing jewels. 

Far below, very far, infinitely lower it seemed 
than that cloud-floor at which he had so lately 
gazed. Sir Henry looked down at a deep blue sea 
scintillating from a myriad wave-tops. A shoal 
of long, dark fish manoeuvred in it. He drew 
his nephew's attention to them. 

" What are they ? " he asked. " Not sharks ?" 

Jimmy laughed, with the uncanny noiseless¬ 
ness of everything not in close proximity. 

" No," be replied. " A squadron of submarines 
at practice ! " 

For a long time the unchanging prospect of 
that infinitely extended ocean, flashing far and 
wide in tiny points of glitter overTts sunlit blue, 
dotted with absurdly small and apparently 
immobile ships that seemed lost upon it, the 
sense of almost godlike superiority as they roared 
through high blue air above it, held them 
fascinated. 

Someone tapped Sir Henry on the back. It 
was the man with the pointed beard—the man 
whom Jimmy had described as the " boss of the 
whole concern." He proffered a piece of paper. 

" Stock Exchange opening prices ! " he said, 
and smiled. " Thought you'd like to see them ! " 

Sir Henry felt himself bewildered at this 
fantastic normality as he took the wireless message 
and read off the prices of the market leaders. 
He felt, subtly, that this matter-of-fact radiogram 
somehow established what had been a wonderful 
adventure as an every-day component of the 
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11.15 aum« ( another giant seaplane would be 
roaring over this wide ocean and its passengers 
also would be reading the mutations of their 
wealth in far-off London—to-morrow—and mor¬ 
row after morrow—until What would be 

man's next stage in the conquest of space ? 

So they drove onward, while the passengers 
descended to the cabin for a lunch wliich re¬ 
sembled breakfast in its ship-like service. And 
after lunch the poker party re-assembkd and 


the tall gentleman with the monocle read more 
typewritten documents* Jimmy wrote another 
instalment of their Odyssey, and Sir Henry 
conversed with the man who was the directing 
brain of the new enterprise and forgot all but 
his immediate environment in the talk* 

T “ Of course it pays/* said the man with the 
pointed beard. M * When you travel by liner you 
are paying for hotel accommodation—here you 
pay for sw3ti the necessary meal 
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thrown in. With mails and passengers and 
special lightweight valuable freights, running 
one machine per day each way, we ought to 
make a gross income of nearly two millions 
sterling a year—a full complement of passengers 
alone would give us nearly a million and a half. 
We start with a fleet of twenty seaplanes which 
cost us, ro.ughly. four hundred thousand, offices 
and general installation, say another hundred 
thousand—we've got to earn fifty thousand to 
give us ten per cent, on that, thirty thousand 
to pay forty pilots a living wage, fifty thousand 
to pay other wages and salaries, two hundred 
thousand for running expenses and repairs, four 
hundred thousand to renew our fleet completely 
every year. That's—let me see-" he per¬ 

formed a sum in mental arithmetic, “ seven 
hundred and thirty thousand sterling—and until 
rival fleets start competition and force down the 
fares we can earn at least a million and a half. 
There are certainly forty people every day in 
Europe and the United Stdtes who will find it 
profitable to pay double liner rates in order to 
do the voyage in less than half the time. We 
cater for rich men in a hurry, like yourself/* 

The Wall Street opening prices were brought 
in by the steward as they talked. The clock on 
the cabin-wall marked 3 . 10 , London time. Tea 
was served while the two men were still exploring 
the infinite possibilities of the future. The won¬ 
derful day passed like a dream to Sir Henry. He 
forgot ail about Lord Rogerholm plodding along 
in the liner they fcad already out-distanced. 

Dinner drew him from another half-hour of 
contemplation from the little square deck 
thousands of feet above the monotonous expanse 
of sea where the tiny ships wallowed in thread-like 
white foam. The sun was still high in the 
heaven, remarkably so for the hour. He drew 
Jimmy's attention to it. 

" We're doing our best to keep up with the 
old fellow, uncle ! " said the young man. " One 
hundred and thirty miles an hour against his 
six hundred and fifty—we'll beat him one day 1 " 

It had not set even wfien they emerged on the 
deck after a leisurely dinner. But the unchang¬ 
ing ocean below offered no novel spectacle of 
interest, and they gladly exchanged the bitter 
cold outside for the comfortable cabin. 

At ten o'clock the steward pulled out in¬ 
geniously folding bunks in a double tier along 
the two walls of the cabin, and at eleven Sir 
Henry found himself, with a somnolent astonish¬ 
ment at his sense of security, dropping off to 
sleep in a comfortable bed, which it was impossible 
to realize as being at least five thousand feet in 
the air. The vibration of the structure, the 
gentle rise and fail more apparent in this hori¬ 
zontal position, lulled him off with a half-dream 
of being in a seagoing ship, with calmly-pacing 
officers watching over his safety from a bridge 
scudded over with flying spray. 

It seemed that he had scarcely closed his eyes 
when the steward roused him with a touch on 
the shoulder, woke him to see the cabin in a 
blaze of electric light. 

" Change 'planes in twenty minutes, sir," he 
said. “ Azores in sight." 


He passed from one to another of the sleeping 
passengers with tKb routine air of a conductor 
on a railway sleeping-car. 

Sir Henry looked at his watch. It marked 
1.40. Jimmy, tumbling out from the underneath 
bunk, tousled his hair and yawned. 

" Four hours in front of time, uncle 1 " he 
said. " Come along and let us have a look 
outside." 

Muffled up in their big coats to face the intense 
cold, they climbed up to the little deck. Over¬ 
head, the great planes blotted out dark parallelo¬ 
grams from the infinite multitude of strangely 
vivid stars powdered over the blue-black sky. 
Far away in front of them, and immensely below, 
a searchlight waved a tiny finger to and fro 
across the blackness. It grew larger and larger 
as they watched it. 

“ Horta on Fayol Island in the Azores," said 
Jimmy, always primed with information. " The 
only safe anchorage in the islands.. You know' 
them ? Lofty volcanic mountains sheer from 
the water's edge. Of course, we sha'n't see 
anything to-night." 

The searchlight was now a broad, long beam 
that seemed to feel among the stars. Suddenly 
a spark of fire flew in a thin line of flame from 
the dark nose forward of the shadowed planes— 
burst far behind them in a coruscation of 
brilliant light. Another and another followed. 
From the vicinity of the pin-point base of the 
searchlight, far below and in front of them, other 
rockets, diminutive like low, soaring stars, 
answered them. The searchlight waved, felt^ 
towards them. After a few more minutes of 
unabated rushing progress towards it, the beam 
glinted white on the polished undersides of the 
nose, silhouetted every strut and stay of the 
broad planes against a milky radiance. 

Two other searchlights shot out of the black 
night below% pointed their fingers horizontally 
at an angle together. Another rocket sped 
from the seaplane in recognition. There was a 
sudden complete silence. The engines had been 
shut off. Sir Henry closed his eyes dizzily at 
an unexpected alteration in the angle of the deck, 
felt himself gliding downward—downward— 
downward as though they would never stop. 

In the interval of a brief recovery to a level 
keel he glanced over the bulwark. The con¬ 
verging searchlights were now very close beneath, 
startlingly broad and white. They overlay dark¬ 
ness which he guessed to be water, pointing to 
a mooring. The deck tilted again. The machine 
swrung round giddily in a great sweep of its 
wings. 

A moment later flying spray struck him in 
the face. He heard the splash of weaves, fast 
and furious at first, slowing to an ever more 
languid beat, until they merely lapped and 
sucked at the motionless floats. The search¬ 
lights converged dazzlingly upon them, bathing 
them in intense light. From beyond it came 
shouts and the throbbing of motor-boats. 

One of the searchlights swung round and 
illumined, writh ghastly radiance, another sea¬ 
plane poised upon tfesf surface of the dark water. 


There interlude of Rustle, of scrambling 
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lowii a precarious ladder into a motor-boat , of 
shouts and orders as the mail-bags were trans* 
[erred* of a scurry across the black bosom of a 
larbour whose shores could only be deduced 
from dark pinnacles occulting the powdered 
stars, and then Sir Henry found himself in a 
lighted cabin, where a stolid steward showed him 
tc> a bunk which was the counterpart of the one 
he had left. He hesitated a moment, then 
philosophically turned in. After all he was 
a ti» tired, and a man at his time of life could 
not afford to miss sleep when it offered itself. 
He dozed through a stampede of trampling feet 
w luch shook the sensitive craft, but he did not 
hear the roar of the engines as they bore him 
off on the second stage of his flight. 

He awoke to bright sunlight flooding m 
through the top window. The steward was 
piloting the passengers, in due turn, to atiny 
lavatory* He found himself sharing it with the 

director. j 1T . « 

** No hotel accommodation, air nenr> . 
laughed the man with the pointed b^ard, 
■' Quick transit is ah we ofler. But you 11 tnixl 

hot water for shaving." 

And Sir Henry shaved, undisturbed by any 
realization of the fact that he was thousands of 
feet high in the air. The suggestion of the 
miniature accommodation of a yacht was strong 
upon Ins mind yet unadjusted to this new day. 
Only when he had finished did the full per¬ 
ception of his whereabouts flood into him. 
wnh a 4i Bless my soul l " of wonderment at 

himself. £ 

The second day was a r i bca of the first- 

Meals in tlie r*c® cabin,Jgj»hi-i< s of 
^z. 1Lg irq^T' ittk d M MUfef^cold 



So preciselv similar were the seaplanes that he 
scarcely remembered the transhipment during 
the night, 

Jimmy was, of course, full of information. 

,F This is the long stretch, uncle,” he said, at 
dinner that evening. ** Rather more than two 
thousand seven hundred miles. And we've got 
a rotten sou p -wester against us—haven t done 
more than a steady seventy-five an hour all 
day. We left Horta at two-thirty, London 
time, of the twenty-fourth—say thirty-seven 
hours—we ought to get in by eleven o clock. 
New York time* on the morning of the twent} - 
fifth. You'll just keep your appointment, 
uncle I I hope they're wirelessing our run to 
the Hispanic Rogerholm must be meditating 

suicide ! " , , , * 

Sir He nr}* laughed, thoroughly at home in 
his surroundings, and accepted the steward $ 
offer of a second helping of the souffle After 
dinner he formed one of a four at bridge* ana 
composedly won money until bedtime. He 
slept without a dream. 

He awoke, with the blare indifference of the 
liner-passenger, to the same monotony of blue 
skv around and blue sea far below. The engines 
continued their unwearied roar, the great dark 
planes above him barred the heaven steadily 
and ever steadilv. The steward summoned the 
passengers to breakfast and then to lunch 

“One o’clock, Jimmy 1 ” said Sir Henry', 
glancing at his watch. “ One o’clock of the 
twenty-fifth. My appointment I ” 

Jimmy laughed. 

■■ One’ o’clock London time—nine a.m. >e%v 
York time. You’ve got three hours. 

an d nch " * 
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you notice that tlie sim was not up at breakfast- 
time ? Look at it now t ” 

The sun was indeed still only half-way up 
on its eastern climb to its meridian, had not 
nearly reached it when they emerged again after 
lunch. 

Grouped on the little square deck, the pas¬ 
sengers eagerly scanned the western horizon for 
the first glimpse of the shore-ILne of America, 

" There it is ! " cried someone, putting down 
his binoculars, " Look ! And, by Jove, they're 
coming to meet us 1 ** 

A squadron of aeroplanes dotted the distant 
sky like a flight of birds,, grew rapidly larger. 
They approached in a few minutes of swiftly 
converging flight, revealed themselves as fast 
scouting machines of the United States Air 
Force. Diminutive by comparison with the 
great span of the steadily onrushing trans¬ 
atlantic monster, they circled around her like 
gulls bravely outdistancing a torpedo-bt >at, 
handkerchiefs waving from their tiny cockpits* , 
" New York t " shouted Jimmy, pointing to a 
long clump of evidently tall buildings which 
just serrated the mist over a big city grey and 


white upon the horizon, 44 Three o'clock — 
eleven o'clock New York time 1 M 

Old Sir Henry gazed at the rapidly nearing 
coast, picking out its familiar features charted 
so unfamiliarly in a flat prospect. Sandy Hook 
threw out a long, light-colonred finger into the 
dark expanse of New York Bay, pointing towards 
The Narrows and the city. The wind-ruffled 
surface of the bay was thronged with shipping. 
The four funnels of a great Atlantic liner gleamed 
ydlofr in the sun, as h a leviathan among minnows, 
she made her way proudly into her appointed port. 

"The Leontic !" said Jimmy. "She left 
three days ahead of the Hispemia ! ** 

The gaiilt seaplane shut off her engines sud¬ 
denly and swooped downwards in a long circling 
dive* 

At five minutes to noon, New York time, Sir 
Henry Winth.rop shot up in a distressingly fast 
elevator to R< bert Whittaker's private office. 
On his face was the after-dinner smile of the 
tiger l he felt Roger holm was* metaphorically, 
inside him—swallowed up. He wondered whether 
he was halfway across the Atlantic yet. 
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ALF-STUXNED by the splendour 
of this thing, half-dazed by tills 
shock of happiness which re¬ 
sembled a burst of steaming 
tropic heat Into a polar night, 
which was already soaking into 
his chilled bones* sucking up his 
wretchedness like a miasmic fog, 
wrapping him in an ecstatic, a delicious warm 
caress, Truslove gripped the arms of the feather- 
padded chair and listened to the lawyer telling 
him of the thousands of pounds bequeathed to 
. him. 

Thousands of pounds ! 

Ho kept saying M Yes," and '* I see, 1 ' and ** I 
perfectly understand/' to the solicitor*3 observa¬ 
tions and advice ; but he understood very little, 
really, and did not try to exert his intellect, nor 
to swim in a sea of figures and legal waters. 
This might be the place, but he felt that it was 
not the time. And, indeed, he was incapable of 
the effort, for tiiis transition from the sordid to 
the splendid, from years of want to a golden 
plenty, worked in his brain like the heady fumes 
of wine, and a sob kept floating up from his heart 
as a bubble from a still depth. 

Thousands of pounds ! 

With intense deliberation the lawyer had read 
the will to him : Edward Ingars' last will and 
testament. Was it possible ? Was it credible ? 
Why, when he saw Edward Ingars for the last 
time, he—Truslove—had shaken a clenched fist 
in tile other's face, had almost dashed it into that 
pale and sneering face. In hate had they parted, 
in a cold hate finis lung that storm of fury between 
them, engendered by a business deal with ha'¬ 
pence on the one side and kicks on the other. 
Since that long-time-a go it appeared that 
Ingars had accumulated money. That held no 
amazement for Truslove, who had discovered 
the razor-edge of Ingar/ lust for riches, who had 
cut himself upon that edge. But what did 
amaze him, what stupefied him, was this legacy 
from one who never forgave, who was pitiless 
in Ms wrath as a tiger, voracious in Ms greed as 
a shark, ,, . 

And he had [left him every^hin| ^ No 



—not quite everything. Truslove had heard 
the lawyer speak of some trifling bequest in 
another direction. He roused himself to have 
this recapitulated. 

" A small casket, IJ answered the other with 
professional urbanity. " Just a box of some 
rare Japanese wood, inlaid with ivory. Mr. 
Louis Greimill—the late Mr. In gars' friend of 
some years'standing—had expressed admiration 
for the trinket, being a collector—and exhibitor, 
I believe—of Eastern carved ivories. Just a 
souvenir of their mutual esteem/' 

Truslove nodded absently, " He might ha%*e 
left him a good deal more than that/' he mur¬ 
mured. 

To this reflection the other replied by a discreet 
and unsentimental silence. 

Truslove cast his eyes down and caught sight 
of his boots. Heavens, how shabby they were ! 
One might have said they were in a state of 
decay. Furtively, be edged his feet under 
cover of the big desk. He essayed, with a 
feeling that he ought to get it off his chest :— 

■ J I don't know if you are aware that Ingars 
and ! parted, years back, on the worst possible 
terms/* 


" Indeed ? " The legal brows attempted the 
crescent form. 

11 lie hated me like poison/’ 

" Come, Mr, Truslove, you must not say that 
—now/' 


" So that you see this piece of news has sort 
of knocked me on the throat." 

" I can understand that, indeed." 

*' Yes/ 1 said Truslove, getting up and reaching 
for his hat. Flushing, he noticed that its nap 
had departed, was spread about the earth some¬ 
where, in innumerable particles. ” What do I 
do now ? 11 he demanded. 

" Come and sec me, at this hour, the day after 
to-morrow, if you will be so good. I shall then 
be quite ready to go deeper into this pleasant 
business with you, I need not say that I am 
happy to have found you, my dear sir. It took 
me nearly three months. We have both 
excellent reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
success of HtoPKImt newspaper, advertisement. 
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In the meantime—er—as a little ready cash— 
hum !—may be of service to you pending these 
formalities, I beg that you will—er, hum I— 
draw upon me for your immediate needs.’* 

Truslove accepted twenty pounds and a 
cordial handshake. 

Not until he found himself on one of the public 
benches in Lincoln's Inn Fields did he awake to 
complete realization of his surroundings, to a 
perfect gnp of his ideas. Mechanically his feet 
had turned towards this green oasis, where quiet 
was. He needed to rest awhile ; to sit down 
and be still ; to bask in this golden radiance of 
fortune ; to gloat. Yes, that was it : to gloat 
and do nothing else. 

From the very mire and sweat of poverty, 
from a one-room existence in a sordid street, 
from the nip of cold winds arid the soak of the 
rains, from the pinch of hunger, from the killing 
uncertainty of every to-morrow—to This ! Yes¬ 
terday he was a slave ; to-day—a king. 

Waves of exaltation kept lifting him into 
mysterious heights; he wanted to laugh, to 
bieak loose into some wild, vociferous state of 
feeling. He regarded with a bold, almost 
insolent, expression the people who passed his 
seat, and who were of the crowd, the masses ; for 
he felt himself raised above this sheep-like 
swarm. He sat on a throne ; his seat was in 
the sun. 

There kept surging through him the ecstasies 
of a boy who sits by a big fire on a winter eve 
and reads the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 
who fixes his shining eyes on wonderful stories 
of Calendars—First, Second, and Third ; who 
descends, with princesses glimmering in silks 
and diamonds, into vaults where burn mysterious 
fires, and odoriferous essences swim like summer 
hazes round hanging lamps of silver. And he 
was a boy again ; a child in possession ol a 
magnificent toy who shrieks with pure delight, 
who longs to run and tell everyone what he has 
got. But, not yet ! Just for the minute, for the 
hour, for the rest of that day and night, perhaps, 
he wanted only to think of what he could do, to 
brood and gloat over this mighty change. 

A nurse-maid with two tiny children approached 
his seat, cast a glance at him, and continued 
down the path to the next, evidently not relishing 
his needy appearance. Idiot 1 Had she but 
known ! An hour or two ago this avoidance 
would have hurt him ; now it sent a chuckle to 
his lips. 

A pang of hunger made itself felt. He had 
twenty pounds in his pocket. An instant vision 
of a big juicy steak with a bottle of wine floated 
into the field of mental vision. Ah, not yet ! 

He stuck his hands into his trouser pockets ; 
he hugged himself at the prospect of first-class 
food served in a first-class way, which w*as 
coming, which would remain with him for the 
rest of his life ; deliberately he restrained him¬ 
self ; he revelled in a delicious contemplation. 

And he owed everything to Ingars. That was 
the queerest fact in his experience. Only one 
explanation was possible : Ingars had changed ; 
had developed compassion ; had closed his life 
by an act of pity extraordinary. Or, perhaps. 


he (Truslove) had wronged Ingars in his estima¬ 
tion of his character ; perhaps below an un¬ 
charming, sunless surface of disposition the 
other had concealed a heart of sterling worth. 

“ It must be so," reflected Truslove. " I have 
heard and read of men being like that. But who 
would have dreamed it ? Certainly not I. I 
thought him malicious, revengeful, a snake in 
the grass. I was amazingly mistaken.’* 

Dusk was creeping through the gardens ; a 
chill wind commenced to whistle through the 
evergreens ; drops of rain began to fall. 

Truslove got up, then, stiff with the cold. He 
walked to Old Compton Street, and he had his 
big juicy steak, with two portions of syrup roll, 
and a bottle of claret. He put his first sovereign 
upon the table for payment to be extracted 
frbm it. His first. Even from that there was 
a goodly pile of silver as change. And there 
were thousands of others to come. Oh, glory ! 

He had the best cigar the place boasted of. 
That is not saying a great deal. He leaned back 
and w'atched the smoke-rings float and break. 
Never w r as tobacco so delicious. Fie thought of 
opium fumes inhaled by the degenerate, which 
give them new senses for old, so he had heard ; 
which make the unreal a golden substance, 
which transmute the squalid into streets of gold 
with gates of jasper and iridescent opal, which 
call long-dead hopes out from their graves and 
make them resplendent and eternal presences. 
Well, it seemed to him that he was getting ail 
that from a sixpenny cigar. 

And suddenly he remembered Ingars’ friend, 
Louis Grennill, who had to be satisfied with an 
antique Japanese box inlaid with ivory. That 
did not seem much. It seemed devilish little. 
Why had Ingars left his friend only a bauble 
like that ? Truly Edward Ingars had acted 
with eccentricity in disposing of his treasures. 
Doubtless Louis Grennill felt a trifle sore about 
it- 

“ Bah ! ’* chuckled Truslove, getting up, 
" that is his trouble. Trouble ? I have done 
with the word." 

When he quitted the restaurant the rain was 
pelting down smartly. For a moment he paused 
in indecision, watching the perturbed puddles 
in the roadway. 

“ I know%" said he, with a sharp snap of finger 
and thumb. " I’ll trest myself to an outside 
view of part of my property—the house in 
Brackinton Street ; number tw’enty-two." 

This property had been touched upon in the 
interview with the solicitor. It was situated 
between Bedford Square and New Oxford Street, 
and Truslove could take in that region on his 
way home to Maple Street, at the north end of 
the Tottenham Court Road. 

He knew E>rackinton Street, which abutted 
on a square at one end, and which contained 
four-storey houses of freestone, with big fan¬ 
lights over their wide mahogany doors. Number 
twenty-tw r o was at the square corner, he found. 
It was a very solid, ample, comfortable-seeming 
residence, with a wrought-iron balcony, a 
highly-polished brass handrail up the front 
steps, I^nen blinds qi^wjx over the tall window's. 
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Truslove stood on the opposite side of the 
street and permitted his eyes to feast their fill. 

“ Mine 1 Mine ! " 

He rubbed his hands, which were red with the 
cold, wet with the rain. For a time he had' 
owned, by paying five shillings a week, that 
terrible back room in Maple Street, which 
insulted his eyes whenever he entered it. To¬ 
day this fine structure called him lord. He 
might live in it himself, fill it with the choicest 
woods and silver and crystal. 

Truslove laughed deep down in his throat and 
continued his route northward. He had made 
up his mind to go back to his single room—just 
for this one remaining night. Contrast ! He 
was going to fill himself with appreciation of it, 
and what it meant. Deliberately he was going 
to remain in the shadow for another night and 
look across at the blaze of sun into which he 
would step to-morrow. He would hear the 
family below him—those five who drank like 
fishes—quarrel as they nearly always did. He 
would hear, in the street, the melancholy cry of 
the hot-potato salesman calling the merits of 
his baked tubers — 44 All hot and floury 1 " And 
then, with a dying cadence — 44 All hot—hot 1 " 
He would lie in bed and watch the light from the 
street lamp opposite glimmer on his shockingly- 
grimed ceiling. He would fall asleep in that 
room, in that den ; and when he awoke—ah, 
then, what a delicious shock of realization would 
whip the red blood through his veins 1 If there 
were a suspicion of a touch of morbidness in this 
floating he repressed it. The situation fascinated 
him through and through. 

He reached the house in Maple Street, let 
himself in and climbed the many flights of stairs. 
It was then almost quite dark. The instant he 
turned the haudle of his door instinct told him 
that someone was in the room. He paused, 
staring into the gloomy interior. 

“ Is that Mr. Truslove ? " called a well-bred, 
kindly voice. 

When he heard this voice, which was quite 
strange to him, for some mysterious and in¬ 
explicable reason Truslove had a sensation of 
something dragging at his heart. 

“ Yes/' he answered, irritated at finding a 
stranger admitted to his room. “ Who is it ? " 

41 One who asks pardon for infringing the 
privacy of your apartment," the voice hastened 
to add. 44 My name is Grennill—Louis Grenuill. 
I called three times at the house, but you were 
not in. Your landlady took pity on me, said 
you would be sure to arrive soon, and showed 
me into this room, rightly or wrongly. I beg 
you will pardon my intrusion, Mr. Truslove." 

For a moment or two Truslove remained 
motionless and unresponsive, a deep frown 
entrenching liis forehead. 

44 I’ll light the lamp/' he said, abruptly. 

As the match flared he sought a glimpse of 
his visitor, and saw a tall and rather stooping 
figure, with the face of a scholar, with grave 
eyes not altogether devoid of a shrewd sense of 
humour. Truslove forced himself to light the 
lamp very slowly. He was agitated without 
quite knowing why. He placed one of his two 


chairs for the visitor, and he himself remained 
standing. He said, apologetically :— 

44 Excuse these surroundings, which are some¬ 
what less than humble. Frankly, I never 
receive guests here. May I ask how you 
obtained my address ? " 

" I am anxious to explain that. Yesterday 
I saw your solicitor, who told me he had an 
appointment to-day with you. He was good 
enough to furnish me with your address. You 
criticize it with a strong disfavour ? But this 
lowly environment is already part of a past 
which compares badly indeed with your more 
fortunate present/’ 

44 Yes," said Truslove, absently. 44 That, of 
course, is so." He was conscious of being a trifle 
short-breathed. Why should this man call upon 
him ? 

The visitor crossed his knees and laid a deli¬ 
cate white hand upon the table. He went on, 
gravely, courteously :— 

44 Mr. Truslove, I have come on somewhat 
unusual business. I must first confess that it 
was this business which caused my visit to your 
solicitor, but at the last moment I repressed it 
on impulse. It seemed to me that, after all, I 
should act with fairness by calling upon you 
first. This business concerns the will of my 
deceased friend, Mr. Ingars." 

No word escaped from Truslove’s lips. Instead, 
a burning rush of blood streamed over his face. 
Instinctively he clenched his fists, and a blaze of 
light swept across his eyes. What ! had this 
man come to deprive him of his immeasurable 
happiness ? Were his envious fingers reached 
out to snatch from his lips his cup of perfect joy ? 
No ! By heaven and hell, he would strangle 
him first! 

The shock of frenzied rage tore like a tempest 
through his brain. It passed to some extent, 
and Truslove steadied himself. 

44 Well," said he, thickly, " you have seen it ? " 
44 Certainly. I congratulate you. I have no 
quarrel with my dead friend's last wishes. I am 
not so foolish. I have seen too much—and you 
also, doubtless—of misery set up by strife over 
legacies to wish to add to it." 

He paused upon the expression of sympathy. 
44 That document contaias no word to hurt me," 
he continued, sadly. 44 There is no opportunity 
for quibble so far as that document is concerned ; 
but I cannot help suspecting that it may have 
been superseded by another. On the other hand, 
I may be quite wrong. As you know, my friend 
Ingars did not absolutely forget me in his bequest. 
He left me a small casket of choice Eastern 
workmanship. Here it is." The speaker drew 
it from the capacious side pocket of his water¬ 
proof. 44 It is charming of its kind. Quite 
recently I examined it carefully—as Ingars knew 
perfectly well I should. I discovered that it has 
a double bottom—the second released by a 
minute spring on this side—so. But that was 
not all. There is an enclosure in the hidden re¬ 
ceptacle—this enclosure, as you see : a stout 
envelope containing some paper. I thought it 
best to open it in the presence of the solicitor, to 
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beed found I kept silent* as I stated. And now 
you know as much, as I do, Mr* Truslove. It 
remains to be seen it the same inference wall* 
suggest itself to you.” 

Truslovc took the enclosure held out to him* 
He saw a thick, sealed envelope, bearing the 
words* 44 To my friend Louis Grenn.ilI.” In a 
comer, heavily under-scored, was the word 
" Important." 

In a dazed, dumb fashion Tnislove turned it 
over and over. His eyes, which burned as with 
fever* regarded the massive and unbroken seal 
bearing the initials " E. L" He pressed the 
envelopes between his fingers and noted that Et 
held a thick paper of some sort. He knew abso¬ 
lutely what that paper was* It was the last will 
and testament of the man who had hated him, 
who had played this savage* this fiendish trick 
upon him* It was just the kind of thing Ingars 
would have done* He had reached up an arm 
out of his grave and struck Tnislove this foul and 
mortal blow. 

Tnislove returned the packet, sat down and 
pressed a hand to his forehead. He had the sen¬ 
sations of a wrecked sailor in a drifting boat, at 
whose vitals thirst 
and hunger gnaw, 
who sees a ship pass 
after apparently 
seeing his signals of 
distress. He felt as 
a condemned felon 
who dreams that 
he is pardoned and 
freed* and who 


wakes at a terrible touch upon his shoulder, and 
sees the ghastly-breaking dawn and the beckon¬ 
ing finger ol horror, 

" Courage ! " he heard Grenniirs voice ex¬ 
horting, " We may be quite wrong in our infer¬ 
ence—for I set that the same idea has occurred 
to you. Andtit was bound to come to both of 
us. I was aware of the bad terms existing be¬ 
tween you and Edward, and his will astonished 
me. Rut we are not yet certain that he has done 
you a very grievous wrong. For one -thing, if 
we have to deal with a later will, it must be one 
bearing the needful signatures of witnesses. We 
have not heard from them* They have not ccnu* 
forward* though it is possible that they were 
persons in some humble condition of life who did 
not realize the importance of the matter. Cour¬ 
age, I say l And do not hate me—yet* You 
see* I was bound to produce this packet addressed 
to myself* Who would have done otherwise ? 
Who, in my position, would have destroyed it ? 
Yet it may hold a document quite other than 
what we are thinking about*" 

" Rah ! What do I care ? " burst out Tms- 
ltjve* Looking round with a face white as milk, 

44 Open it, and be 
hanged to the 
whole dirty* rot¬ 
ten business 1 " 

" Tut, tut! You 
shout* but you 
are not yet hurt. 
However* I agree- 
that it may be 
l*est to get it 
over and settled. 
Though the situ¬ 
ation may benefit 
me, yet it is one 
which I find far 
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HE ROARED, 


GRENNIU, LEAPED VV AL' 0 ? ABRUPTLY, BLOODLESS.' 


little doubt that we have to do with Edward 
Ingars' latest will. Against that supposition 
put tins : it may not be a will at all, But we 
will assume that it is. In that case it almost 
certainly annuls the former will—would be 
written with that spiteful intent. On the other 
hand it may not give me all, but may be making 
me a co-sharer with you. Let us weigh these 
hypotheses in our minds. We cannot know for 
certain unless we read. You may be crushed ; 
I may be disappointed. But is it necessary ? 
Why not come to some arrangement ? You 
regard this mysterious communication with 
something like hate in your eyes, 1 myself am 
not in love with it, for it may not deepen my 
esteem for my friend. Suppose we destroy it, 
therefore ? One must not destroy a will, but 
then we know not that it is a will. Suppose we 
burn it here, in this room, unread ? " - 

Like a fla?h Truslove understood the terms of 
the gamble. He was thrilled by it to the soul, 
lie leaned towards Louis Grcnnill, gripping the 
table's edge in a convulsive clutch 

4t Done I ** he rapped out, and it was more like 
a snarl than a word. 

The other nodded pleasantly. 44 You under¬ 
stand me, I perceive. So much the better, I 
am genuinely pleased.” 


from pleasing. Open the packet yourself; I 
prefer you so to do.” 

Truslove, whose heart was quaking with 
agitation* made a gesture of dissent. 

" Pray investigate the contents yourself/' in¬ 
sisted his interlocutor, warmly, ,f I have no 
wish to crow over you. I assure you I find my 
position the reverse of comfortable,” 

Truslove snatched at the stout envelope and 
tore off one end with a savage jerk. He pressed 
in the sides ot the wrapper, making it gape, and 
he peered into that small interior as lie might 
have looked into his own grave. He said, 
huskily:— 

,r I think it is a will form.” 

** That is my impression. It has all the 
appearance and the fibre of such a parchment. 
Yet before you draw it out 1 should like to say 
one word.” 

Truslove rolled haggard eyes upon the speaker. 

“It is this.” continued Grennill. “ 1 have 
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44 How can we arrange it ? ** demanded 
Trusiove. hoarsely. 44 I foresee difficulties/* 

44 Surely not. I agree that it is no matter to 
submit to legal machinery. And of course the 
thing must be executed now, for that document 
must not be carried about by either of us, 
making an intolerable situation for the other. 
We must necessarily have recourse to methods 
of simplicity. I will accept your I O U, which, 
later on, can be converted into a more complete 
written obligation. And we will turn this 
mysterious communication into harmless carbon 
on the spot/* 

44 Done ! ** cried Trusiove again. 

He grabbed pen and paper. 44 We must agree 
upon a figure,** he muttered, abstractedly. 
44 What-? ** 

44 I beg to leave all that to you,** was the 
courteous response. 44 You know more than I 
tfte value of the property. If your decision 
is a reasonable one I accept it unreservedly.** 

Trusiove leaned over the paper. What ought 
he to put down ? 

In spite of his relief he was seized by a twinge 
of regret that hurt. How many thousands was 
he about to sign away ? For it had to be 
thousands, of course. It was hard—hard ; but 
better half a loaf than no- 

As he raised his eyes swiftly, involuntarily, 
to the other's face he was startled to see an 
astonishing change there. 

Grennill was leaning forward, his left hand 
gripping his chin, and his eyes, fixed intently 
upon the blank sheet in front of Trusiove, 
were a-glare with a light of triumph and cupidity. 


A shock like an electric discharge passed over 
Truslove's nerves. He sprang up, sending his 
chair flying. 

44 You infernal villain ! " he roared. 

Grennill leaped up also, abruptly, bloodless. 
44 What do you mean ? ** he forced himself to 
say, after a silence durihg which their glances 
darted like rapier blades. — 

44 Mean ? ** shouted the other. 44 Why, you 
put that false bottom to the casket yourself ! 
And you put in it some worthless-" 

He could get no further. Three movements 
took off his coat and sent it in a heap to a comer. 
Slight as the delay was it . saved Grennill con¬ 
siderable unpleasantness, for that gentleman 
rushed to the door as if death snapped at his 
heels. There came the sound of a man taking 
flights of stairs in single jumps. 

44 Phew ! ** gasped Trusiove, like one who 
rises from a deep pool after thirty seconds below 
the surface. He drew the back of his right hand 
across his damp forehead. He felt abruptly 
limp, enervated, until the ecstasy of an hour ago 
ran again like wine through liis blood. Good 
old Ingars ! Splendid sport ! He had died a 
great friend, after all. 

Trusiove moved mechanically to his window 
and looked down into the gulf of the sordid 
street. Near to the lamp opposite, revealed in 
its flickering gleam, a man was standing—Louis 
Grennill. He had a paper in his hands ; and he 
suddenly tore it across and across and across 
again, vehemently tore it, furiously ; and with 
a savage gesture tossed the fragments to the 
wind and rain. 
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2. Competitive Calls. 


E have seen in a previous article 
that the two golden rules for 
original caller, whether he be 
dealer or second hand, are : 
Never to call a suit just because 
it is good enough for the trump, 
unless it also has the sure tricks 
to support or oppose some other 
declaration ; and, never to bid up hands of 
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different composition in the same way. The* 
rules do not apply, of course, to exceptional 
hands, strong enough to call three or four at 
the start. 

The Secondary Bid. 

Any suit which is strong enough for the trump 
but lacks the defensive element, should bo 
reserved for Jhp round of calls, and then 
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it may safely be shown, if the development 
seems favourable, or the situation justifies it. 

The average player usually develops a number 
of faults in handling secondary bids, of which 
there are three kinds, by bidding them all 
alike. Classifying these bids, we find first: 
those which are called on the second round 
after having passed altogether on the first 
round. Second : those calls in a major suit, 
hearts or spades, after having called a minor 
suit on the first round. 'Ihird : calls in a lower 
ranking suit, after having called one of higher 
rank as a free bid. 

It is in competing for the winning declaration 
and the privilege of playing the dummy that 
players are so often at fault in not making due 
allowance for the fact that a call is secondary, 
and that the suit named is not to be depended 
on for the high cards that would have to be 
indicated by a free bid. By assisting or taking 
advantage of such bids, without the extra 
strength to make up for their weakness in high 
cards, the average player exposes himself to 
some of the severest penalties above the line. 

The fault usually lies in the failure to mark 
the distinction between a secondary call and a 
forced bid. When the dealer bids a heart and 
second hand a spade, the spade suit may be 
quite strong enough to have been an original 
call, had the dealer passed. This is never 
true of a secondary bid. These bids are always 
weak in high cards, and should act as a warning 
to the partner not to go too far or double too 
freely. Take this case :— 


Hearts—Ace, knave, 4. 
Clubs—Queen, 10, 2. 
Diamonds—10, 7, 6, 3. 
Spades—Ace, knave, 5. 


Hearts—Queen, 9, 6, 

2. 

Clubs—Ace, king, ' , 

knave, 5, 4. ' A 
Diamonds—King. 

Spades—9, 6, 2. 


V Hearts— 7 . 

Clubs—8, 7, 6, 3. 
p. Diamonds—Queen, 

** knave, 9, 4. 

I Spades—King, queen, 

z | 7. 3. 


Hearts—King, 10, 8, 5, 3. 
Clubs-9. 

Diamonds—Ace, 8, 5, 2. 
Spades— 10, 8, 4. 


Z dealt and passed. A called the clubs 
and Y passed, as he saw no chance for game 
if Z had no bid. When B passed Z called the 
hearts. A pushed the clubs and Y the hearts 
once only. He is willing to be down fifty to 
score honours and prevent an adverse score in 
clubs. B went to three clubs and A made 
it. At other tables, when this hand was over¬ 
played in a duplicate match, hearts were bid 
originally, and A made a forced bid of two clubs, 

Y going to three hearts over B*s three clubs. 

Y is counting on both king and queen of hearts 
in Z's hand and a sure trick elsewhere. Not 
having the strength indicated, Z is down for 
two tricks. At one table Y doubled three 
clubs, counting on Z's defence, and A made 
his contract, at double value, winning the 
game. 


Bidding tie Hand Twice* 

One of the most fruitful sources of loss at 
auction is unquestionably the habit of bidding 
the same cards twice over. The average player 
seems to forget that altheugh his partner bids 
to win seven tricks, he does not hold seven 
winning cards in his own hand. He has a 
partner, and he bids on his partner's ability 
to win his share of the outstanding tricks. 
Take these two situations :— 
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0 0 0 0 




0000 


A 

normal call. 


WJt€H ovcrcalltd. 


The average call is on four tricks, or more 
than average. The normal distribution is 
three in each of the otfyer hands. This will 
give the declarer his seven, which is his contract. 
When the second hand overcalls, he shows 
probably four tricks, and trusts his partner 
for three. Now it should be clear that if the 
third hand is the one that has the three, as in 
the second illustration, the second caller cannot 
make his contract, but at the same time if the 
third hand assists the first caller, that contract 
will fail, unless the first caller has more than 
four tricks. If he has, he will rebid his hand 
when it comes to his turn. 

The point is that if the third hand assists, 
when he holds no more than his average share 
of tricks, he is bidding his v cards twice over, 
because those three tricks are already included 
in the dealer's original call. This fault is so 
common that it is almost universal, and leads 
to most of the big losses one sees at the card 
table. Overcalling is usually started, and too 
often finished, by the original caller's partner, 
whose “ assists " are largely a mixture ot 
guesswork and optimism. Take this case :— 


Hearts—King, 10, 7l 6, 4. 
Clubs—King, 6, 3. 
Diamonds—King, 6. 
Spades—8, 4, 3. 


Hearts—9, 5. 

Clubs—10, 8, 5. 

Diamonds—Queen, 

knave, 4. 

Spades—Ace, king, 

knave, 7, 5- | Z 



Hearts— 8. 

Clubs—Ace, 9, 7, 4, 2. 
Diamonds—Ace, 8, 7, 
3. 2. 

Spades—Queen, 10. 


Hearts—Ace, queen, knave, 3, 2. 
Clubs—Oueen, knave. 

Diamond*—10, 9, 5. 

Spades—9, 6, 2. 


Z dealt and called a heart ; A a spade and Y 
two hearts. When B went to two spades, 
Z passed, showing that he had called all there 
was in his hand at the start. This did not 
stop Y, who was so carried away by his five 
trumps that he went to three hearts and finally 
to four, as B continued to assist the spades. 
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On this contract, Z was doubled and downed 
for three hundred, as A and B got home three 
spades, two diamonds, and a club before losing 
the lead. 

Z had the conventional strength for a free 
call, four tricks, and Y had just enough to 
support it; three tricks. The combined hands 
are good for seven, but no more. Y is bidding 
his cards twice over, and is downed just that 
number of tricks. 

Useless Trumps. 

This brings us to another very common fault 
in calling, which is overestimating the value 
of trumps in the dummy. Five trumps are 
worth no more than three unless something 
can be done with them. It is an easy matter 
to count up the winning cards in a hand when 
they are aces and kings, but few players realize 
that the smallest trump in the dummy may 
be as good as an ace, or it may be good for noth¬ 
ing. The conventional rule is to count a missing 
suit as good as an ace. if it can be trumped the 
first time it is led, and to count a singleton as 
good as a king, because the second round can 
be trumped, after the ace has gone. With any 
four trumps, a missing suit may be counted 
as good as both ace and king. This applies 
only to the dummy. To count the declarer's 
trumps in that manner is to count them twice 
over. It is a common error to count the trumps 
in the calling hand and then to count what is 
to be done with them. 

The curious part of this trump situation is 
that those who continually overestimate the 
value of four or five trumps as an assist, con¬ 
sistently underestimate the value of their ability 
to do something with their trumps. Take this 
case :— 


Hearts—King, 10, 
Clubs—Ace, o, 6, 1 
Diamonds—None. 
Spades—6, 4, 3, 2. 

7. 3- 
>t 3* 

Hearts—Ace, queen, 
knave, 8, 6. 
Clubs—Knave, io, 7, 

4 - 

Diamonds—Ace, king, 

3. 2 * 

Spades—None. 

Y 

A B 

Z 

Hearts— q, 2. 

Clubs—Queen, 8. 
Diamonds—10, 9, 7, 
6 , 4 - 

Spades— Queen, 

knave, 9, 5. 

Hearts—5, 4. 

Clubs—King, 2. 

Diamonds—Queen, knave, 8. 5. 

Spades—Ace, king, 10, 3 , 7. 


After assisting the spades once, Y passed 
when A went on to three hearts. His idea 
was that he could save the game, which he did, 
as A was downed two tricks. But why not 
go for game in spades ? Y's hand, in its trick- 
taking possibilities, is actually stronger than 
the dealer's, yet he will not assist more than 
once 1 He is sure of a heart trick, has ace of* 
clubs, and can count his hand as equal to both 
ace and king of diamonds as well. 

This hand went the rounds of a duplicate 
match and at every table at which Y went 
right ahead with the spades Z made a little 


slam, as A led the king of diamonds to show 
his re-entry, before leading the hearts. 

Leaving the Partner In. 

As opposed to the fault of failing to as: i. t 
the partner when able to do so, or assisting him 
when one should not do so, we have another 
common fault, which is leaving him in the lurch 
with a losing contract on his hands. This i- 
just as bad as taking the opponents out of the 
same situation. 

All original calls of one trick are made on 
averages, and the average for suits is five cards 
Dummy is expected to hold his share of the 
remaining eight. The minimum has been 
found to work out at three small trumps, or 
an honour as good as the queen, and one small 
Failing this average or minimum, it is the 
partner's duty to warn the declarer that he 
MfiH probably find a strong trump hand against 
him. 

The partner's failure to deny average assis¬ 
tance in such a suit works disaster in two ways. 
The absence of the warning leads the declarer 
to believe the distribution is normal, or near!}' 
so. The discovery that his partner does not 
warn him leads him to lose confidence in bids 
on five average cards, as he knows he will be 
left to play them, even if his partner has nothing. 
The absence of the warning and the consequent 
inference that the distribution is normal m?v 
lead to serious loss. Here is a case in point : 


Hearts -4, 2. • 

Clubs—7, 6, 4. 

Diamonds--King, knave, 7, 6, 4. 
Spades—King, 8, 5. 


Hearts—Queen, 

knave, 10. 5. 

Clubs—Ace, king, 8, 5. 

Diamonds—Queen, 8, 

2. 

Spades—Knave, 4. 

Hearts—Ace, king, 9, 7, 6. 
Clubs—io, 3. 

Diamonds—Ace, io, 
Spades— -to, 7, 2. 


Z dealt and bid a heart, A and Y passing. 
When B calls the spades, Z correctly rebids 
his hand, as he has had no warning from Y, 
and assumes that the heart distribution i< 
normal. Z was down for one hundred and 
sixteen points, without doubling. A led the 
club king, and was encouraged by B's dropping 
the nine to go on with that suit, forcing Z, 
The attempt to drop all the trumps in three 
rounds allowed A to draw Z's last, and B 
cleverly discarded the high club, leaving A in 
the lead. 

This is not Z's fault. Give Y what Z thought 
he had ; three small trumps, giving A one lev* 
and another club, and Z will make his contract. 
Y should have denied the hearts with two 
diamonds, which he can make easily. 

Denying No-Trumpers. 

Some persons are very much opposed to anv 
system of LI idailtfff against the partner," as 
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they terra it, but careful analysis of some two 
thousand recorded hands lias shown that the 
advantage in the universal call of two hearts 
or spades, when the dealer calls no-trump and 
second hand passes, will win an average of 
fifty-one points a deal. 

The usual fault is in the original call. 
Good players will not call no-trumps unless 
they can stand a take-out in either of the major 
suits, or have a good secondary bid in the hand. 
Contrast these two hands :— 

Hearts—6, 4. Hearts—8, 5. 

Clubs—King, 6, 4, 2. Clubs—Ace, 8. 5. 

Diamonds—Ace, 10, 5, 3. Diamonds—Ace, Wing, knave, 

Spades—Ace, queen, 3. 5, 3. 

Spades—King, knave, 4. 

Neither of these can stand a heart bid from 
the partner. The first has no secondary bid 
with which to deny—that is, to take out—the 
hearts ; the second has. Then, if the hearts 
are headed by high cards, offering good support 
for a no-trumper, the partner gan go back to 
no-trumps when the usual strength in diamonds 
te f shown. This denying suits is sometimes 
carried beyond the first call, and may lead to 
interesting situations. Here is a case :— 


Hearts—9, 5, 2. 

Clubs—5. ' 

Diamonds—Ace, 7, 6, 4. 
Spades—Queen, 9, 6, 4, 3. 


Hearts— King, queen, 

_ 7 » 4 
Clubs—8, 7,6, 3. 

Diamonds—Knave, 

10, > 

Spades—Ace, 7. 


Hearts— S, 6, 3. 

Clflbs—King, 10, 2. 
Diamonds—9, 5. 
Spades—King, 

knave, 10, 8, 2. 


Y 

A B 

Z 


Hearts—Ace, knave, 10. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, knave, 9, 4. 
Diamonds—King, queen, 8, 2 . 
Spades—5. 


Z dealt and called no-trump. When A passed, 
Y bid two spades. Z had to deny the spades 
with three clubs, but as Y was not strong enough 
in spades to go back to no-trumps, and was 
weak in clubs, he had to deny the clubs with 
three diamonds. This not only made the con¬ 
tract, as neither A nor B had made a bid, but 
it won the game, making five odd. 

B led a spade and A returned the king of 
hearts, so as to avoid the clubs. Y put himself 
in with, a trump and finessed the club, setting 
up the suit by leading ace and nine. After 
getting out As trumps, it was easy to set up 
a heart trick. 


Errors in Opposing Calls. 

Among the more common faults of those 
who are opposed to the first declarer, is the habit 
of calling a suit second hand, when one has 
the lead against a no-trumper. The moment 
such a bid is made, it opens the door for the 
no-trumper to take to cover, or to sit tight 
and defeat the caller. Here is a hand that has 
been for years the talk of the club in which it 


was played. A United States senator held 
As cards:— 


Hearts—7, 6, a. 

Clubs—Knave, 10. 
Diamonds—7, 6, 4, 2. 

Spades—Queen, knave, io, 5. 


Hearts—Ace, king, 
queen, knave, 10, 3. 
Clubs—9. 6. 
Diamonds—Ace, 8, 3. 
Spades—8, 4. 


Y 




A 


B 


Z 


Hearts—8, 5, 4. 
Clubs—5, 2. 
Diamonds—10, 9, 5. 
Spades—9, 7, 6, 3, 2. 


Hearts—9. 

Clubs—Acc, king, queen, 8, 7, 4, 3. 
Diamonds—King, queen, knave. 
Spades—Ace, king. 


Z dealt and thoughtlessly called no-trump. 
A said two hearts, his excuse being tliat he had 
eighty honours to score. Z then took a more 
deliberate survey of his hand and bid five clubs, 
which he made. All he can lose is one trick 
in each of the red suits. Now where are A's 
eighty in honours ? 

Some players will overcall a no-trumper in 
a major suit, but not in a minor, borne insist 
that with strong probability of game the call 
should always be made. Both are fallacies. If 
one can go game in a suit, what can be done to 
the no-trumper ? The best rule is to sit tight 
and lead. 

Fault* In Doubling. 

The modem conventional double is done to 
death, and is the most prolific breeder of penalties 
in the game. To call no-trumps third hand 
when the dealer has passed without a bid is 
bad enough, but to double a no-trumper in 
the same circumstances is worse. Here is a deal 
that combines both errors :— 


Hearts—Ace, 8. 


Clubs—King, knave, 6, 3. 

Diamonds—Ace, knave, 10, 6. 

Spades—8, 3, 2. 


Hearts—10, 9, 3. j ^ 

Clubs—q, 8, 7, 2. j 

Diamonds—Queen. ^ 

7 » T- , 

Spades—Queen, 1 

knave, 10. | Z 

Heart>—Queen, 6, 4. 
Clubs— Ac*, queen, 4. 
Diamonds—King, 8. 

5, 2. 

Spades—Ace, king, 6. 

Hearts—King, knave, 7, 5, 2. * 

Clubs—10, 5. 
Diamonds—9, 4. 
Spades—9, 7* 5 * 4* 



Although both Z and A passed, Y called 
no-trump, and B doubled. Each is asking a 
partner who cannot make a free bid to produce 
four or five tricks. If B passes, Z calls two 
hearts, and is downed, as a just punishment for 
Y’s making such s a forward call as no-trumps 
third hand, when he should have called a 
diamond. As it was, Z waited for A to answer 
the double, and he called clubs. This was 
downed. Had B taken out the clubs with 
no-trump, that would have been downed also. 
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\UL KAILSFORD was " miss- 
tug/* Exactly what that meant 
no one knew; or, at least, no 
one told Gjrinna Ashton. 
Twenty-nine days ago—Corinna 
reckoned all time from that 
date—arrived the first brief 
telegram from Washington ad- 
dressed to Herbert Rails ford, her step-father 
and Paul's uncle and next-of-kin. It announced 
simply that Captain Paid Rails ford had been 
severely wounded in action. Corinna obtained 
that telegram and she knew that was all it said. 
The Chicago newspapers, always tremendously 
interested in anything which touched the Rails- 
fords, and most particularly the oldest grandson 
and elitef heir of Charles Railsford, were able to 
discover nothing more- Paul Railsford was 
severely wounded in battle in Picardy, they said 
in the column under lus picture : and they added 


items about his rowing and his polo* his 
clubs, and a list of the chief properties 
of bis estate- The next day, leamiciL; 
no mere, they printed her picture tw. 
because she was engaged to hjm. The 
newspapers had cabled, as of course shr 
and her father had cabled, for the fullest 
particulars ; but three days later the 
cables returned the word that Captain 
Paul Railsford. previously reported 
severely wounded, now' was missing: 
and that* apparently, w-as all that was 
to be told till the mails arrived. 

The mails, of course, were arriving 
every few’ days, bringing to Corinna let¬ 
ters from Paul—his dear, light-hearted, 
intimate letters, suddenly serious some¬ 
times for whole pages* These serious 
pages had become more and more fre 
auent lately ; they weren't pans of 
love-letters at all ; they weren't even 
much about Paul. Rather* they were 
about his men, how he who liad gone 
to an English school* and then to Har¬ 
vard, and then lived at clubs or on 
yachts or at home seeing only people 
of bis sort and servants, w-as beine 
made to feel about himself now, " fie 
been with these corking fine men through 
training and into trenches* and still at 
times I find myself thinking I'm superior some* 
how because I p m a Railsford and I l ve got title 
to altogether too much land, l J m thinking just 
now of a boy here whom the rest call * the mt * 
—and as repellent to me as one. So I frit I 
ought to make a special effort to like him* and in 
the effort, of course, I gave him the idea that he 
was the sort of man I like* So then, of course, 
1 acted like a Railsford, instead of as an officer 
—I acted like a fool with fifty millions and 
brought him up short, and gave him the guard¬ 
house for an entirely inadequate occasion. But 
the boy bore no grudge," Then the letters went 
back just to himself and herself. 

Rapturous torture it was to reread them ; 
rapturous torture also to write to him lier love 
each dawn—to write to him iJ missing" as 
though he surely would read. Yet not to write 
w'as to give him up.; so each morning she wrote. 
Only thfe ntbSffingfKviucli was warm and bright 
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with the sunrise of spring, she lay a bit 
longer in bed after awakening, looking 
out of her window across the lawn to 
the great house where he had lived, and 
from which she could see him coming 
for her on these early, warm mornings 
of spring; and her blood would leap 
and dance all through her, and she 
would finish dressing and run down to 
him, silently and all breathless, to where 
lie was waiting in the dew. 

The telephone rang be* 
low, and Corinna stopped, 
with heart halted, A ser¬ 
vant was coming upstairs, 
and Corinna heard the man 
rapping at her father's 
door. It was early for a call for her 
father, unless it was something urgent 
—something about Paul, So she ran 
out to her father's door as he received 
tbe call upon the telephone in his 
d resring-room. 

Yes ; I am Herbert Railsford/' 
she heard him acknowledge. 4i Oh, 
you've news of my nephew, have 
you ? What is it ? “ 

Corinna opened the door anti stood 
befide him- *' A newspaper," he in¬ 
formed her, curtly ; and then to the 
newspaper 

Oil; that's all you have I No ; I 
have no comment—What —I will do 
what should be done for the family* 
of course- Oh, yes ; of course I'm 
grateful to you for informing me. If 
you send me the letter to my office 1 
will take appropriate action—I should 
prefer, of course, as little publicity 
about it as possible—No p I shall not 


call her for you. Good-bye ! ” 

Her father hung up the receiver and held tbe 
instrument firmly to prevent Corinna seizing it 
as he turned to her. 

" It is nothing more than we know, Corinna,” 
he said td her- " # They have received nothing 
but a letter from one of their correspondents, 
from which they are trying to work up one of the 
regular stories. It seems that, vrhen Paul was 
hurt, one of his men—a rag-picker's son, they 
say—got Paul out or helped to get him out. 
Now that is all they know—absolutely all, I tell 
you. They called np solely to get an interview 
with me about a Railsford owing his life to the 
loyalty of a rag-picker's son ; they wanted to 
know what I was going to do for him. You 
beard what I said ; that is all. 11 

Corinna returned to her room ; to try to oppose 
would only create a scene with her father. 
Besides, he would not have told her an untruth, 
Vol. lvil-30. 


The newspaper had learned no more about Paul 
than that, when he had been hurt, he had been 
helped by a rag-picker. But the newspaper liad 
the account from a letter which had come. 
Another mail had arrived from abroad I So she 
dressed, watching the road by which the chauf¬ 
feur, who always drove to the post-office for the 
mail, would return. 

He did not appear until she was at the break¬ 
fast table with her mother and father. There 
was a letter from France for her 1 The envelope 
bore a man's writing—not Paul's ; it enclosed 
tw'O letters, one in the man's, the other in a 
woman's. Corinna glanced at the first and, as 
her mother bent over her and her father watched 
her from across the table, she read the first aloud. 
It stated merely that Captain Paul Railsford, 
before disappearing from the hospital where hf 
was taken, dictatotf fB a nurse the accompanying 
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u.ift.iiihed letter, which the undersigned—a sur¬ 
geon named Warren—considered it his duty to 
forward. The surgeon appeared to think that 
the recipient of the letter already must be in¬ 
formed of all details regarding Pauls disappear¬ 
ance. 

44 4 Doing well; absolutely no danger.* " 
Corinna read aloud the nurse's writing in the 
same toneless voice. 44 4 I want to ask you to 
do something for me, Corrie. First, I'd better 
ten you how I got here. We*d been on a raid 
and were getting away rather nicely and with 
prisoners when they spotted us with star- 
shells and got a machine-gun and a bit of a 
barrage on us. I was keeping snug in a shell- 
hole, seeing the rest back through the German 
wire and was masked, of course, when a splinter 
of shrap ripped up my mask and something 
stunned me stupid. I wasn't quite all out; 
but I couldn't move for the life of me. All our 
people had cleared nicely and were on no account 
to come back; so, with my mask ripped, I 
was quite right for the gas to finish, next time 
any drifted by, when I felt someone beside me. 
It was Merkowitz, 44 the rat." 

44 4 He's a junk-dealer's son; address 1183, 
Fowen Street (rear). I rather imagine you'll 
find a family or two extra on the premises. 
Rear usually means frontage on alley, you know. 
You've heard of the district. 

44 4 He was quite unhurt, and when I was missed 
he'd volunteered to go back to find me. He 
got me up on him, though he's a little chap ; 
and I couldn't help at all. But he crawled 
along with me till the star-shells showed us 
again and a high explosive shell bumped us 
hard. 

44 4 I didn't know anything more at all for 
a time ; when I did, I found myself being taken 
down into our trench by a lot of men with 
masks, and I had on a j)erfectly good mask 
myself, which was the only reason I was alive ; 
for gas was all about. 

44 4 It turned out to have been Stanley Mer- 
kowitz's mask I had on, Corrie. You see, he'd 
got me as far as he could all alone ; then he 
had to leave me and go for help. Gas was 
all about, clinging to the ground as it does ; and 
having only one good mask between us, he put 
it on me and made a run for our trench, standing. 
He couldn't crawl through gas without a mask. 
He got hard hit and horribly gassed ; he's not 
coming through as I am— the poor little 44 rat." 

We were lying together after first aid 
—rotten little aid for him, Corrie—when he 
got delirious. He's not near me now ; but he's 
alive, they say—trying to breathe yet. I 
don't know what I'll do about it ; I don't know 
what I can do; 1183, Fowen Street. Perhaps 
you can think for me—for his people, Corrie; 
1183, Fowen Street, rear. That's why I 4 m 
telling you ; I know you'll do what can be done.' " 

The letter ceased there ; and Corinna clung 
to it, hollowly. Nothing more about Paul ; 
thi 5 was all prior to his 44 disappearance," and 
thus could tell nothing about that. He made 
no mention of his suffering, either. 44 Doing 
well; absolutely no danger," was all he really 


had said about himself ; beyond that, all his 
thought had been for the boy who had offered 
his life for him—Merkowitz, 44 the rat " from 
the alley off Fowen Street, whom Paul was hearing 
trying to breathe. 

Corinna looked up, aghast, to her mother and 
father. 

44 We'll see to that boy's family, dear." Her 
mother bent with arms about her ; her mother 
was crying a little too as she thought of the 
boy. 44 Herbert," she said to her husband. 
44 you will see to this at once, surely." 

44 I'll send Dawes this morning, Corinna." 
he said. Dawes was the man at the office 
who did all sorts of personal things for the 
Rails fords. 44 Dawes knows just how to 
to things like that, Corinna," her father assured. 
44 I'll send him as soon as I get in town." 

44 Thank you," Corinna whispered, accepting 
not Dawes as emissary, but the kindness which 
her father meant. She arose quietly and. with 
lips pressed tight to keep from crying, she went 
to her room. In the drawer beside her bed, 
where she kept Paul's last letters, she had aI>o 
the cuttings from the newspaper which told 
anything whatever about him ; she had there, 
entire, the casualty lists in which his napie was 
printed ; the first published his name in the 
column of those 44 severely wounded," the second 
mentioned him in the correction at the bottom. 
44 Captain Paul Railsford, previously reported 
severely wounded, now reported missing." 

Corinna looked up at the names in the row's 
above, names all of which had been strange to 
her and which had meant nothing. Now* she 
“ reread one of these names. 

44 Died of Wounds," said the list of that 
day upon which Paul Railsford had disappeared, 
44 Stanley Merkowitz." 

Corinna went to her bowl and bathed her 
eyes and quietly returned downstairs; she 
gave the slip of paper to her mother, who handed 
it to her father. 

44 Yes," her father said. . 44 The newspaper 
told me that the boy who saved Paul was killed. 

I meant to tell Dawes that. He will know 
just what to do. You're going to stay here 
now or go down for surgical dressings ? " 

44 I'll go down town with you," Corinna said, 
simply. Suspicion that she intended herself 
to go to the alley home off Fowen Street never 
entered her father's mind ; he did not even 
suspect, from Paul's letter, that Paul.had asked 
her to do it. Her mother did not suspect 
it Either ; she kissed Corinna v ith additional 
tenderness as she started out to the car. 44 Dawes 
will do everything for them that can be done," 
her mother reassured her. > 44 Dawes under¬ 
stands these people well." 

Corinna winced again at the idea of Dawes, 
sleek, oily Dawes, bearing money from her 
father and approaching the father or the mother 
of Stanley Merkowitz— 44 Died of Wounds " 
—to offer them payment, to clear the RaiLsfords 
of a claim for gratitude, bearing a sum to be 
reported and advertised in the papers of the 
next momlig as proof of the Railsfords' generous 
charity. It was nbt lor this that Paul had 
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appealed to ber to help him to think about 
Stanley Merkowitz's people. Paul would know 
that would be done without the asking; it 
was not that which Paul meant when he asked 
her to do 14 what can be done/’ 

As to her father, the idea that any of the 
family would go in person to that alley hovel to 
acknowledge the debt simply could not come to 
him. So Corinna avoided ^suggesting it ; she 
let him put her into a taxicab as usual to take 
her to her surgical dressings class ; and she let 
the chauffeur drive her several streets in the 
usual direction before she halted the car and gave 
the man the new direction. 

44 Take me to 900, Fower Street/' she said to 
the driver. 

" Power Street ? " the man repeated. 

44 Fower Street/' she directed, hot and cold 
sensations of excitement fluttering through her 
as she had to repeat it again before the man be¬ 
lieved her. He heard aright and obeyed. 

She sat back, clenching to the side of the seat, 
realizing for the first time that till now she had 
been so intent upon the planning and carrying 
through of the decision she had made that she 
had not thought at all what she was to do when 
she arrived at Fower Street ; and as the car, 
having turned about, dashed rapidly west and 
across the river in obedience to her direction, 
she found herself dismayingly unable to think. 
The streets suddenly had begun to frighten her ; 
the neighbourhood—once the direction of Fower 
Street was taken—was deteriorating with amaz¬ 
ing rapidity from shabby, smoky rows of machine 
shops, warehouses, lofts, interspersed with 
saloons, to shabbier, more insalubrious old 
houses, wretched and vile, with vicious dens of 
drinking places, and less definable lairs where 
slovenly women and men mingled. 

The car slowed and stopped at a foul corner 
which bore the number 900 ; and Corinna sat 
huddled back in the cushions, ashamed of herself 
as pricking pulsations of fear flowed to her face, 
to her gloved finger-tips, and toes. The chauf¬ 
feur turned about and opened the door. 

44 Nine hundred, miss," he said. 

Her idea, when she gave the number as nine 
hundred, had been to leave the car a few blocks 
away and go to Stanley Merkowitz's home on 
foot ; and she forced herself to that plan now. 

44 You'll be going back soon, miss ? " the 
chauffeur asked, when she got out and paid him. 
He noticed her trembling fingers. 44 I'll wait." 

She controlled the trembling, furious at her¬ 
self ; and, in the same self-reproach, she dis¬ 
missed the man, though that had not been her 
intention. 44 No ; I don’t know when I shall go 
back. Don't wait for me." 

He touched bis cap, but did not move his car. 
Glancing back, nervously, she saw him'leaning 
forward on bis driving wheel, watching her; 
and when she passed the end of the block he 
overtook her. 

" I'll take you where you want to go, miss," 
he offered, solicitously. 

" Thank you ; please don't bother about me ; 
please go away." At last she rid herself of 
him, but only at the cost of attracting more 
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attention than, perhaps, she might otherwise 
have got. 

It came because she was afraid, and showed it. 
She was upon an open street and the sun was 
shining ; and however vicious and dangerous a 
part of the population thereabouts might be, the 
greater part would protect her if she were 
threatened. Everyone who passed — men, 
women, and children—peered at her curiously or 
challengingiy. It was not the smartness and 
newness of her suit, her straw toque, her gloves, 
or her clear-skinned self which so stirred their 
challenge ; it was that she was afraid among 
them. If she were not a Railsford—or an Ash¬ 
ton—with title 44 to altogether too much land "— 
she would not be afraid, she told herself ; as a 
mere girl there she was safe as anywhere else. 
But she was engaged to marry the one known to 
the city as idler, spendthrift heir, Paul Railsford. 

Paul's picture, with hers beside it, stared at her 
suddenly from a news-stand at the next corner. 
The first edition of the noon papers had arrived ; 
and an evil -looking man was holding one of the 
papers in his*hand and gazing with steely eyes at 
Paul's picture and hers. She had stopped, and 
be looked up quickly at her. 

He did not recognize her at once, she saw ; he 
simply stared, as others had been staring at her, 
curious to guess her errand on this street. She 
stepped past him, and only a few moments later, 
after he had looked back to the paper perhaps, 
and read the column with her picture, was the 
recognition of her and of her errand supplied to 
him. 

Others already had followed her, curiously, 
for half a block or so ; but this man, who caught 
step a little behind her, was different from the 
others. He was not what Corinna called 44 a 
workman," nor was he of the type which she 
thought of as 44 tramp" or as 44 criminal." 
Rather he was the sort which loosely associated 
itself in her thought as a 44 Socialist " or an 
44 Anarchist " or an 44 I.W.W." She formed 
that, subconsciously perhaps, from recognition 
in her brief glance that this man was not dull or 
stupid, but that his faculties were conspicuously 
alert ; his bearing was not like that of the others 
about. He was of superior capacities, perverted 
or debased, somehow, to make him—yes, de¬ 
cidedly dangerous. Not to a girl in good clothes 
on that street, perhaps, but to a recognized 
Railsford. 

A man approached her who stared at her and 
then looked past her to the man following her ; 
and Corinna was aware that the man behind 
signalled to the other ; for he stopped and also 
followed when she had passed. She went cold 
with fright, and looked down the street for a 
police officer ; but she saw none. She gazed 
about for the chauffeur who had driven her ; 
but she had succeeded too well in making him 
obey her. She was alone with these two men 
on that part of the street. 

It had become less a street, indeed, than a 
causeway, with a broken, pitted, filthy surface 
which ran eight or ten feet above the ground 
level there. A few df ihfel newer tenement shacks 
had been bui|t eypiji with thp street grade, but 
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the much greater number of the hovels stood on 
the low land, which evidently had been the ori¬ 
ginal leveJ of the old Chicago swamp. Wooden 
steps descended from the sidewalk to this level, 
or the walk was bridged over tP the first storey 
door of a house ; but most of the miserable life 
of this section seemed to be lived on that old, 
muddy land ten feet lower than the street. Upon 
that land one and two and three-storey frame 
shacks were crowded dose together, with deep. 


women who appeared outdoors went on their 
errands by passages on the low land ; they 
glanced up at Corinna and at the two men 
following her and went on ; from within the 
hovels, other eyes observed her —eyes furtively 
retreating from the grimy panes as Corinna 
gazed towards them. Service stars- poor, cheap, 
service emblems, printed upon paper and of 
the sort which the Sunday newspapers had dis¬ 
tributed free months ago — were pasted in one 





SHE TURNED SUDDENLY UPON THE TWO MEN AND CHALLENGED THEM. ' WHAT DO YOU 

WANT ? ' SHE DEMANDED,'* 




dark passages between from which strange, 
stilling stenches arose, and in which yesterday's 
rain lay in dirty pools where a few children 
splashed and squabbled. Wretched and dismal 
as w T ere the hovels which rose from the sink 
below the walk, those behind seemed only more 
miserable, one hovel fronting on the rear of 
another, three and four deep, as closely as they 
could be crowded together, 

Yet Corinna found the causeway of the street 
absolutely deserted as she proceeded, except 
for the two men who followed bet ; the few 


window af,cr another: and Corinna felt the 
blood flowing full and warm through her : and 
she wetted her lips and turned suddenly upon 
the two men following her and challenged them. 

” What do you want ? IJ she demanded, 

The man who had the newspaper spoke for 
the two ; he was a tall man, black-haired and 
black-browed, and with metally grey eyes— 
about thirty-five and almost Ivandsome but 
for the weakness and sensuousness of large mouth 
and the of bk big chin. He had broad, 

almost brutish shoulders and Jong soiled hands. 
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one of which he brought to his face and stroked 
bis cheek sensually as he looked over Corinna. 

" You're looking for 1183, Corinna Ashton*?" 
he said, coolly, while his companion—a sandy- 
haired, pale-eyed man, younger and insigni¬ 
ficant—laughed uneasily. 

The big man so plainly was certain of her and 
of her errand that she knew nothing better to 
da than admit it. 

" The newspaper photographers were here 
earlier; we expected Dawes after a while," 
the big man volunteered. " But not you." 

The blood burned in Corinna s cheek. So 
they knew about Dawes ; that is, they knew 
that Dawes was sent when the Railsfords had 
to do with other people ? Everyone who knew 
of the Railsfords knew of Dawes. 

" There's your place," the man pointed a few 
doors ahead. " Rear, it is." 

" Thank you," Corinna acknowledged. " You 
do not need to escort me farther." 

"Oh, that’s all right," the big man said ; 
and the other one laughed uneasily again. 

Corinna went on to the stairway to which 
the man pointed ; the number 1185 was painted 
upon the shack facing the street and it had a 
service star in the window. This gave Corinna 
courage again as she descended* the stairway 
and knocked at the door. A pallid, stooping, 
grey-haired woman, with a baby bundled to 
her breast, opened the door and stared out 
sullenly. 

" I'm looking for the home of Stanley Merko- 
witz—Stanley Merkowitz." Corinna carefully 
repeated the name. 

" He's dead," the woman said. 

" Yes, I know. But he lived here ? " 

" Back there," the woman motioned and 
closed the door. 

Corinna looked up to the street. The two 
men had disappeared ; she hesitated in panic 
of indecision, and then stepped through the 
soft mud of the narrow passage between that 
little shack and the next and came into a small 
miry pool at the back of the hovel and in front 
of the next. The passage which led farther 
back was so narrow that it scarcely took her 
shoulders ; the eaves of the roof on both sides 
quite met above it and made it very dark; 
but she pressed through to a second patch of 
mire, beyond which was a tall, dilapidated shed 
where, evidently, a horse was stabled. 

The only farther passage was through the 
shed ; and Corinna rapped on the rough door ; 
receiving no response, she hammered with a 
bit of iron from a rubbish heap, but the noise 
roused no one within; it roused no interest 
from the vacant, grimy windows in the rear 
of the tenement on the other side of the mire. 
Blank walls were on both sides. She seemed 
to have stepped into a well walled off from the 
world where no one saw or could bear her. 
She lifted the latch of the big door and thrust 
it inward, encountering obstruction—a heap 
of rags and rubbish. She squeezed into the 
shed amid bundles of old papers, tangles of 
broken metal and wooden things; and she 
knew she had gained the home which had been 


Stanley Merkowitz’s. Rude stairs, almost as 
steep as a ladder, led up at one side, and Corinna, 
after rapping without answer, climbed up into 
a low, small, stifling room with an old bed and 
a table, a stove, and a couple of chairs, and with 
a single window overlooking the alley in one of 
the panes of which a faded, print-paper service- 
flag, with a single star, was fixed. 

Corinna caught at the side of the window to 
steady her as she saw it ; outside, the narrow, 
filthy, rain-soaked alley steamed under the hot 
morning sun ; the sun beat almost unbearably 
upon the boards just overhead, and the stenches 
from the alley and from the rubbish and the 
stable filled the loft; but what made her dizzy 
was that the boy who had come from this had 
yet loved and given bis life—he had taken off 
his mask " knowing he was going to get wbat 
he got "—for Paul ! 

Her hand caught a little low shelf beside the 
window and disturbed small articles upon it. 
One was a cheap photograph of a boy in uniform, 
a short-statured, narrow-cheeked, furtive- looking 
boy of twenty-one or two ; another was an old 
carved wooden animal, black and broken— 
a child's poor toy of the sort which a mother 
or a father saves. There was a child's scrawly 
sketch of an apple and an orange upon the rough 
faded yellow paper of the public school which 
a little boy one day proudly had brought back 
to his parents as it bore the teacher's approval, 
" good " ; there was a letter lately received 
from France and addressed to Otto Merkowitz; 
and there was the envelope of the official 
telegram from Washington, of the same sort 
which Corinna herself had received. 

What had been Otto Merkowitz's feeling— 
Corinna wondered—when he had opened that 
envelope in the light of this window over this 
steaming fetid alley and had read that his son 
had given his life for those who had given him 
only this ? What hate, bitterness, and malevo¬ 
lence must have risen to choke him as be told 
his woman and watched her take out their 
child's pitiful treasures and lay them beside 
the picture on the shelf ! Corinna gazed again 
at the flag in the window, and she sank down, 
quite dizzy now, and with tears blinding her as 
she saw the marvel that no hate had stirred 
these people ; but instead, proudly—proudly 
as might she or any of hers—they had taken out 
the flag from the window and with yellow chalk 
had covered the blue of the star in the centre 
and replaced it in the pane to display, over 
this alley, their star of gold ! 

Sounds from below brought her back; some¬ 
one was pushing open the door from the alley 
in the shed. She thought of the man who had 
directed her here, and she fled swiftly to the 
steep stairs and descended and stood half hid 
behind a heap of rags as a man bearing a bag 
upon his shoulders entered from the alley and, 
not noticing her, flung his bag down and emptied 
it on the floor. He was not one of the men who 
had followed her, nor could he be Otto Merkowitz. 
He might be a brother of Stanley, perhaps, or 
just someone who was losing this shed. He was 
a young man, tall and well developed. He bore 
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nqne of th§ stunted marks* of the. boy of the 
picture upstairs ; indeed, she now saw it was 
quite impossible that his childhood could have 
been that of the boys about here. Then, under 
his old and battered hat, Corinna saw his face, 
and her heart halted. 

His bro^s were brown iike his hair ; but his 
brows, unlike his hair, had not become rough and 
unkempt. He had not recently shaved, but the 
brown stubble and the thinness of his features 
could noc destroy his likeness to Paul 1 His 
mouth was very changed in expression, and his 
eyes—oh, they were not like Paul's eyes in the 
way they looked at her ; but he was Paul 1 He 
was Paul ! 

She (pried out to him : 14 Paul—oh, Paul ! " 

He heard it as a voice calling a name, and he 
straightened and gazed at. her as she came to 
him—gazed at her puzzled, blankly, and took 
off his hat and stood staring at her. Perhaps it 
was only his inability to know her ; perhaps it 
was because she saw him more clearly now ; 
whatever it was, terror of hallucination seized 
her. She thought herself mad a moment before 
to dream that this poor, dazed, blankly-staring 
creature was Paul. 

Then he spoke: 44 What did you say ? What 
do you say—lady ? " 

He was Paul ! The fact that he did not know 
her meant nothing. If he was there as that man, 
he would not know her. He did not know that 
he was Paul ; her repetition of his name as she 
seized his hand, his arm, bis body, and clung to 
him only perplexed him the more, frightened 
him, too. 

44 Paul ! Oh, Paul, I'm Corinna — your 
Corinna 1 Corinna, Paul ! " 

Her name meant no more to him. She took 
her arms from about him and clung only to his 
hand—his long, well-shaped hand, rough and 
soiled from the sack he had carried and the things 
with which he had filled it. 

Her closeness to him continued to dismay him, 
and it stirred him to feeling, too. Her hand 
upon his, her body against his, her breath upon 
his face, moved him, with tense, struggling 
strength, to thrust her away. She drew hack 
before him, her pulses pressing as though they 
would burst the beating thing in her breast. Her 
face, her hands, all her body was hot and wet. 
To have Paul back from beyond the seas, from 
the battle, and from the shell-hole where he had 
lain stunned, back from the hospital, back from 
44 missing "—to be able to see him, touch him, 
hold him, and yet not to have him ; for him not 
to know her, or to know himself I 

She approached him once more ; but as he 
stepped back before her, staring in wild dismay, 
she recoiled. For now she had witnesses ! Men 
were standing in the door behind Paul and had 
been watching her. They were the men who had 
followed her. The big man could not have 
known before that Paul Was here in the alley; 
but surely now he knew. He had been hearing 
her cry it out again and again, and proving it 
by her embraces and entreaties to this poor, 
blank-minded man with the rubbish sack to 
realize that he was Paul Railsford. 


The big man moved forward calmly and com- 
mandingly and caught Paul by the ana, paying, 
44 I've something for you down this way/* 

44 All right," Paul said, picking up the sack he 
kad emptied. 44 I'll go and.get it." 

The man released his hold on Paul and, as Paul 
bent, Corinna lost hold of him too. They were 
close.within the door from the alley, and, as Paul 
straightened, the big man thrust Paul quickly 
out into the alley, to the smaller man who had 
waited there. 

"Take him away," the big man commanded, and 
pulled the door shut behind Paul and bolted it. 

He blocked off Corinna with his body as he did 
this. She flung herself at the door, screaming 
to Paul not to go ; not to go, but to stay with 
her, Gorinua ! She felt herself seized and dragged 
back, and a big hand muffled her mouth and shut 
off her breath. 

Straining and fighting, she got free only for a 
few seconds, in which her breathlessness held her 
powerless to scream. She could see through the 
chinks in the side of the shed that Paul had 
halted outside, looking back at the door doubt¬ 
fully. The little man urged him on, and Paul 
complied and they went down the alley together, 
out of Corinna's sight. She convulsed her fail¬ 
ing strength into a wilder spasm to get free, but 
the big, steely-eyed man held her fast with float¬ 
ing ease. He gazed down at her, grinning, and 
she knew that he was conscious of the fullness 
of his triumph. The hate, the'bitter vindictive¬ 
ness and malevolence against her and all her 
people—against the Railsfords, root and branch, 
and, the Ashtons—was taught to them, she 
knew, by such as this man. He was send¬ 
ing Paul—weak, vacant-minded, not know¬ 
ing Corinna, not knowing himself—away to 
where he would never have the opportunity to 
know her or any of his people, and where no one 
would ever bring him back to himself, but 
would gloat in fating him to wander away his 
life as he was. 

The man's grin at this frightful requital which 
he was working, and her realization that she had 
brought it upon Paul, renewed Corinna's fury. 
If she had not come no one could have suspected 
that poor creature was Paul. She alone knew 
how Paul had come to feel ; she alone could 
realize how, through his stunned mind as he 
dictated the last letter to her, had run his agony 
for 44 the rat," how he had clung to the debt he 
owed 44 the rat," how he had iterated the address 
of this shed—which be had had looked up for 
him—so that, through whatever later experience 
he had gone when 44 the rat " died, that debt and 
that address had stuck with him so that somehow 
he bad returned here. She had realized ; but 
only to deliver him up to others. 

Her spasm of fury again was futile ; the man 
who held her took his hand from her mouth. 

44 You keep quiet now, Corinna Ashton 1 " 

She sucked in a full breath, desperately. There 
was no use screaming now; Paul was taken 
far away. Though the thought of this made 
her almost indifferent to herself, she recognized 
that che man was estimating her newly. A 
moment before hie had been surfeited with his 
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punishment of Paul. But now he had held her ; 
his arms were still about her ; bis hands moved 
over her ; he bent bis face close to hers. She 
wrenched away a little and he laughed and 
grabbed her closer ; she screamed out ; his hand 
went over her mouth ; yet she screamed once 
more and while she still had strength to struggle 
with him. The door from the yard opened. 

Paul stood in the door and, as he saw her . 
struggling and heard her scream, he sprang 
forward. The man saw him, and Corinna, 
suddenly released, was flung upon the rubbish 
on the floor. She saw Paul advancing, bending 
and crouching a little, and wrapping the sack, 
which he still carried, about his arm; and 
she saw then the wonder ! 

Why he had returned, she did not know— 
whether on an ordinary errand for something 
which he had forgotten, whether because 
enough question had soaked into his conscious¬ 
ness to make him return to inquire about the 
girl who had appealed to him there. Which¬ 
ever it was, he was there, and where her appeals 
for him bad failed to affect him, the sight of 
her in danger—and her scream to him for help 
had shocked through to his own consciousness. 

The man who had flung her down saw it ; 
and he recoiled from the 'door, drawing a knife. 
She shrieked this at Paul, and she saw him stoop 
a little, as he stepped again, and without seeming 
to glance down, he pulled a bludgeon of rusty 
pipe from the rubbish on the floor. 

PauFs eyes—wide, glaring—petrified her ; 
he struck terror through the man who stepped 
back and back, not daring to meet him. The 
man drew back his hand with the knife as though 
i to throw it; then he feared to. Swiftly he 
shifted the knife to his left hand, and with his 
right pulled out a pistol which he was about to 
fire when Paul hurled his pipe, and the pistol 
fell to the floor. 

Corinna scrambled on hands and knees to 
pick it up; the man with the knife lunged for 
it. “ Leave it alone ! ” Paul cried to Corinna, 
and came on with the sack on his arm. The 
man with the knife dared not stoop deep enough 
to pick up the pistol ; he kicked it under the 
heap of iron and went back two steps more ; 
then Paul leaped and wound him with his arms, 
and they went down together. 

Corinna got to her feet, seizing the pipe which 
Paul had thrown. She knew he no longer was 
merely the stunned, blank-minded man of the 
alley, nor was he yet himself. He did not knoyr 
her as he looked up at her, but he was a man 
roused to fight for a woman—a soldier who 
had fought with all the fibre of his being and 
so was fighting now. He held with one hand 
the wrist of the hand with the knife; with the 
other arm, each grappled the other, and, wrest¬ 
ling madly, they whirled over and over in the 
maelstrom of dust from the floor. 

” Leave him to me ! ” Paul choked as Corinna 
bent over to aid him. A man was beating at 
the alley door ; Corinna saw through the cracks 
that it was the man who had led Paul away ; 
and she hammered fast the bolt of the door. 

Behind her the thud and hatter and choking- 


gasps of the struggle emitted the knife. Paul 
had knocked it from the other's grasp, and they 
came to their knees, grappling and whirling 
about, each trying to batter the other down 
again, below him to the floor. Corinna struck, 
bruising arms—Paul’s as well as the other’s ; 
and she saw Paul’s eyes again, gazing at her in 
wild wonder while he fought. 

” Leave him to me ! " he blurted again, 
and they crashed down on their sides. They 
got up, grappled, and now Paul overpowered 
the other. Paul half-picked him up and flung 
himself and the man below him upon the iron 
heap ; and the man lay still as* Paul parted 
his arms and stood up and turned to Corinna. 

His eyes were staring, his breast was heaving, 
and, from the fury of the fight, veins stood out 
big and purple in his temples. But he knew her ; 
he knew her now 1 

" Corinna ! " he cried. ” Why, Corrie ! 
Corrie ! ” 


The pipe she had held fell to the floor and 
she was in his arms. “ Why, Corrie 1 Corrie l 
Corrie, that girl just changed into you ! ” 

She could see that the man whom he liad 
thrown was moving now; but he was crawling 
toward the door to the yard, and he was seeking 
only to escape. And that was what she wanted, 
to be alone with Paul—her Paul now and here. 

“ Corrie ! How did it come—you and I 
here. He tried to hurt you—I saw that. So 
I tried to kill him ! ” Paul turned about. 
” Where is he now ? Corrie, I’m all mixed. 
Wasn’t he here ? and weren’t you that girl ? 
What’s all this place ? How are you and I 
here ? ” 

So there in the shed and held quite clo^e 
against him she told him what she could ; and 
some of the rest he remembered and told her. 

,4 They gassed him, you see, Corrie.” he 
repeated again and again, when she spoke of 
Stanley. ” And I could hear him trying to 
breathe—even after they took him away. 
Then, they told me he was dead. It was one 
night the Germans bombed our hospitals ; 
tftey came our way and then—that’s all I 
remember.” 

” I see, dear. So you came here to the address 
that was in your head. You’d written me.” 

” Yes, I remember that.” 

” So I came, too. Oh, Paul, a few minutes 
ago I thought I’d only lost you forever by coming. 
But now, unless I’d come, I know I’d never 
have got you, for no one else would have known 
you but me.” 

He bent and kissed her again; and there 
they were a half hour later when Dawes came 
with the money which he was to give. He 
would never have recognized Paul. For when 
Paul went out, he scarcely knew him even now. 
So G>rinna identified Paul to Dawes and dis¬ 
missed him. 

” Mr. Railsford and I are going to wait until 
Mr. Merkowitz returns, you see,” she explained 
to Dawes. ” Mr. Railsford's been here for a 
few days, but Mr. Merkowitz doesn’t know it. 
So we’ll w^t to see him ; and then we’ll go 
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VERYONE must have remarked 
how great a consequence a 
man's body assumes in his own 
sight the moment he begins to 
suspect that he is not in perfect 
health. So long as he feels 
well he treats himself without 
the smallest consideration, eats 
enormously of the most indigestible food, 
smokes perpetually,* drinks whatever he fancies, 
sits up all night playing cards for more money 
than he can afford to lose (than which there is 
nothing more prejudicial to the heart and nerves), 
and generally plays the mischief with his con¬ 
stitution as complacently as if he were made 
entirely of steel. Anybody who hints to him that 
he might do well to treat the poor thing with a 
little more consideration he derides. He is all 
right. Always is. Never had a day's illness 
in his life. Coddling oneself is the surest way 
to be ill. As for the doctors, he hoots at them, 
one and all. A set of bloodthirsty quacks, that's 
what the doctors are. 

The doctors bide their time, smiling in their 
beards, up their sleeves, and down their stetho¬ 
scopes. And one day the person in question 
does not -feel quite so well as usual. He flies to 
the nearest doctor ; something is diagnosed ; a 
prescription is written out and made up at the 
chemist's. And now that man's body is the 
most important thing in all the world. He thinks 
of nothing else; he tells everyone he meets 
about it; he has forgotten that he was ever well 
before and doubts very seriously if he will ever 
be well again. He lives according to a diet-sheet, 
smokes only one pipe a year, drinks nothing 
but milk and soda-water, goes to bed at six 
o'clock, buys a hot-water bottle, perhaps two, 
and swears off gambling for ever. All this 
because of his body. 


Presently he is well again, and at once it 
is as if he had never been ill. He gorges 
himself afresh on cold pork, pickles, and 
lobster, inhales the smoke of cigarettes from 
morning to night, resumes his consumption 
of beer and spirits, and hastens to learn 
the kind of bridge which has come into 
fashion during his fortnight's retirement 
from the world where one amuses oneself. 
He assures you that he has never had a 
day's illness in his life. Of all doctors he 
speaks with the utmost contempt. 

After about ten or a dozen experiences 
of this kind he reaches the . age of seventy 
and dies of bronchitis, surrounded by the 
doctors whom he has caused to be sum¬ 
moned by telephone from all quarters. 

That is the normal thing. 

The case of Garraway differs from the 
normal in several respects, but principally 
in the circumstance that he had (before 
entering upon the series of adventures now 
to be related) always taken the most ab¬ 
ject care of himself. He was a pattern of 
moderation in all things, eating only the 
most simple food and drinking nothing 
stronger than beer and that but once a day, 
at his evening meal. He was a non-smoker, 
because tobacco made him sick. Cards he never 
played, because he could never remember what 
was trumps. His hygienic mode of life was indeed 
less voluntarily than unconsciously pursued, for 
he was blessed with an almost total lack of the 
grosser appetites. If he devoured anything it 
was books; if he had a passion it was for bulbs; 
if he had an inordinate desire it was for British 
Colonial postage-stamps. You are not, therefore, 
to imagine him a hypochondriac. The truth is 
that his disregard of his own constitution was 
no less complete than is that of the hardest 
drinker and gambler of us all; but it proceeded 
from sheer humility. He never thought about 
himself or his health, because, first of all, he did 
not consider these subjects of any importance, 
and secondly, because he never ailed. I cannot 
say that he abounded in health. Negative in 
all things, he simply never ailed. 

He had no friends and few acquaintances. 
Gregson, one of the latter, introduced him, in 
the 9.5 train, to a fellow called Wagstaff. Wag- 
staff, a man of rudimentary mind, suffered under 
the delusion that, possessed of such a name, it 
was his duty to say funny things all day long. 
And so, when he was introduced to Garraway, 
he said “ Momin', Garraway. I say, you do look 
seedy, old boy." 

This had never been said to Garraway before, 
which shows you how few acquaintances he had. 

" Do I ? " said Garraway. " I feel all right.” 

Now Wagstaff had expected both Garraway 
and Gregson to laugh, but neither of them had 
understood that Wagstaff was being funny. 

Gregson said : " Garraway's always pale; 

aren't you, old son ? " 

And Garraway said he was, except during and 
just after his summer holiday. 

Wagstaff found himself confronted with the 
choice between owning to a pun wliich had 
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missed fire or pretending that he had been 
serious. Naturally he chose the second course, 

" You ought to see a doctor/* he said, earnestly- 
M You really ought. That pallor may mean 
nothing at al!, but 
on the other hand 
it may mean any¬ 
thing you please. 


SIR JAMES TOOK HIS WRIST BETWEEN FINGERS AND THUMB, 


I should certainly see a doctor if I were you* 
One never knows with a thing like pallor. Of 
course, 1 don't want to alarm you, old pet/ 1 
he went on, for Garra way's pallor had become 
suddenly intensified, fi Don't take any notice 
of what I have said/' and he busied himself 
in the Daily Sketch. Or was it the Mirror ? 

Garraway had never gone to see a doctor in 
his life. Indeed, he had not spoken with one 
professionally since his seventh year when 
mumps had made it desirable. He only knew 
the names of two, both baronets. After some 
hesitation he decided to consult Sir James James 
rather than Sir Hatchings Fodham. He felt 
that Sir James James might be the 
sympathetic of the two. 

You are to observe that he 
never doubted the necessity of 
this visit. Your ordinary man of 
ordinary evil life would have 
waited until he felt something 
resembling a symptom before 
seeking medical aid. but that 
is because your ordinary de¬ 
bauchee is accustomed to tliink- 
ing and talking of doctors—if 
only with disrespect. But 
Garraway liad never so much as 
dreamed of a doctor for twenty- 
four years* and the effect upon 
him of having his attention 
directed to the state of his health 
was proportionately stronger. 

He asked permission to leave 
his office early that same after¬ 
noon* pawned, for ten guineas, 
the gold watch which he lutd 
inherited from his father* and 
posted up to Harley Street in a 
taxi-cab. for he did not feel 


equal to facing vehat passes for air in the Central 
London Railway, 

Sir James James cut short all his apologies, 
entered his name and address in a handsome little 
book bound in red morocco, and then took 1 us 
wrist between fingers and thumb. He then 
ordered Jiim to take off all his clothes except his 
socks and sock-suspenders, and, having laud him 
out on a sofai subjected lum 
to a rigorous examination, 
five times during the course of 
which he said " Hah l Hum l " 
loudly. 

When the ceremony was At 
an end he gave his verdict, 

11 Mr. Garraway/' he said, 
glancing at his book. " I regret 
to inform you that your heart 
is in a bad state. There are 
several murmurs* Valvular 
disease is threatened* It is 
necessary that your aorta 
should be removed without 
delay* You will go into my— 
into a nursing home that I will 
recommend immediately* My 
friend Sir Rupert Chuff will do 
your business for you. No 
better man. I assure you His fee is three 
hundred guineas. Mine is two. No "—for 
Gar ra way's pallor had become really pronounced 
— H not two hundred* Two* Thank you. Good 
day* I will communicate to-night the address 
of my—of your nursing home, together with au 
early date for your entering it. Meanwhile, 
don't exert yourself in any way. Don't run. 
not though a bull should be after you. Let your 
valet brush your hair* The cold bath is 
forbidden. Smoking and alcohol are forbidden. 
Loud laughter is forbidden. You may. however, 
smile. Joles "—■ this to his manservant— M show 
Mr, —ah—Garraway out/* 

Garraway was put forth into Harley Street 
In all the world, besides his salary, he had but 
two hundred and fifty pounds. M I wonder/* 
he was thinking, very naturally, 11 if there is 
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anyone who will do it cheaper* Why didn't I 
ask Sir James James ? " 

To go back and do so was the obvious thing, 
but Garraway, although he had no tear of the 
obvious, was incapable of facing Sir James James 
again. But a brilliant idea occurred to him* 
Me rang the bell of the next house and asked to 
see Sir Henry Fowie, 
whose name illustrated 
a brass plate on the 
door. Sir Henry would, 
he hoped, tell him the 
name of a cheaper sur¬ 
geon* 

*' I have come-- ** 

be began when he was 
in Sir Henry's presence* 
but Sir Henry held up 
a hand and silenced 
him. 

" I know what you 
have come for/* he said, 

" Your name, please* 
and your address/* 

Garraway, cowed* fur* 
mshed these details, 

" I don't want—— rp 
he began, again—but 
again Sir Henry's hand 
went up. 

"Put out your 
tongue,” said Sir Henry, 
and Garraway's tongue 
shot forth. Sir Henry 
studied it awhile and 
then said. " Thank you, ” 
and Garraway drew r his 
tongue in so that he 
might ask Sir Henry for 
th^ name of a cheaper 
surgeon than Sir Rupert 
Chuff. 

Sir Henry, with his 
doubled fist, smote 
Garraway suddenly and fiercely in the centre of 
his body, ” Did that hurt ? " he inquired* 

Gar r a way, when he had recovered bis breath* 
said that it had, 

M I thought so/* said Sir Henry. "Take off 
all your clothes except your collar and lie down 
on this sofa/' Garraway was in such fear that 
he did precisely as he had been commanded* 
Sir Henry went over him with a stethoscope* 

” Mr,—cr—Garraway/* he said, at last, ” it is 
my duty to tell you that you are in a very poor 
state, a very poor state indeed. We shall open 
your abdomen without delay and then, according 
to what we discover, we shall do one or more of 
three tilings ; short-circuit you, remove your 
pancreas, or excise your colon* I hope—I think 
l may say T am very hopeful—that it will not 
be necessary to perform all these operations* but 
whatever may be required shall be done* Here 
is the address of a nursing home which 1 can 
recommend. You will enter it the day after 
to-morrow and on the next day I will attend to 
you. My fee will not in any case be more than 
five hundred guineas* For this consultation it is 


two guineas. Thank you,” He rang the bell 
and his servant appeared* ” Mary/' he said* 
fl show Mr.—er—Garraway out,” 

Once again Garraway stood on the pavement 
of Harley Street, 

44 This is horrible/* he said to himself* ** No 
wonder that fellow Wagstafif thought i looked 
seedy. Do you suppose/* be pondered, ** that 
there is anything else wrong with me ? Sir 
Henry seems to have overlooked my heart. I 
had better, I think, see another man while I'm 
about it,” 

His eye fell upon a brass plate which bore the 
name of Mr. Mamiington Bush. 
” Ah 1 ,r he thought, ” no more 
baronets for me They are too costly/* 
and lie rang the bell of Mr. Marinin gum 
Bush, 

Mr. Mannington Bush caused Garra* 
way to take off absolutely all his 
clothes and lie down on a sofa ; then 
he examined him carefully; then he 
said : -t Your lungs, 
Mr* Garraway, are. 1 
am sorry to say, in the 
devil of a condition. 
You have had phthisis 
twice*” 

“ Phthisis ? ” 
echoed Garra* 
way. * 1 What 
is that ? ” 

41 Consump¬ 
tion/' said Mr* 
Man ningt on 
Bush. 

ssure 
” cried 
Garraway, in¬ 
dignantly. but 
Mr. Manniug- 
t o n Bush 
quelled him 
with a glance, 

” You are not here, sir.” he said, ” to assure 
me. You are here to be assured by me. And 
I assure you that you have had consumption 
twice. The right lung is practically Ron-existent, 
and in the left there is a hole that l could put 
.my fist into. We shall remove your lungs 
altogether, and for them substitute tliose of a 
pig. My friend, Sir Algernon Alehin, will per¬ 
form the operation. It is the very newest thing 
in surgery—Sir Algernon's own discovery* No 
one else can do it. Sir Algernon himself has 
only done it twenty times, and so far not one 
of the subjects has recovered ; but he is per* 
fectly confident that on the next occasion he 
will have a complete success. His fee—since 
the operation is so very new and unusual—is, 
at present, one thousand guineas. Mine will be 
two. Thank you, Mr* Garraway, I will send 
you word ,J —here he pressed his bell—* # the 
moment there is a vacancy in the only 
nursing home which l can really recommend. 
Bilge/' tliis to his man, " show Mr, Garraway 

out.” Original from 
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HERE IS A BOTTLE WHICH YOU WILL TAKE WITH YOL'R DICKER 

to-night/* 


and rang the bell of a Dr. Waxes who happened 
to live just there. 

Dr. Waxe invited 1dm to take off all bis 
clothes except his waistcoat and then examined 
him. (Garraway had given up trying to offer 
any explanations of his presence in these gentle¬ 
men's consulting-rooms.) When the examination 
was over Dr. Waxe said r— 

" Mr. Garraway, you are in a highly nervous 
condition. It is very fortunate that you came 
to me, for if another week had passed without 
your obtaining proper treatment I would not 
have answered for the consequences. However* 
we shall put you right in no time, Here is a 
prescription. It is a little tonic which I desire 
you will take three times a day "with 
your meals, a bottle to each meal. 

The address of the chemist who makes 
it up is noted on the prescription. You 
will order five dozen to be going on 
with, and when you have got through 
that you will come to me again and we 
shall see. Here/' and he produced a 
bottle* 44 is a bottle which you will 
take with your dinner to-night* so that 
you may lose no time. I always keep 
some by me. My fee is two guineas* 
and the medicine will be five shillings* 

I thank you. Good day, Mr. Garraway/* 

" But/* said Garraway, is there to 
be no operation ? Is nothing to be 
removed ? rf 

"Nothing*" replied Dr. Waxe. as he 
rang the bell, " except your teeth, all 
of them. My friend, Mr. PuIIar, will do 
that for you presently, but not until you are 
stronger, Ann/' he went on to his parlour-maid, 
who had entered, ei show Mr, Garraway out '* 

Garraway had still two guineas left and a little 
loose change. So he rang at the’next door bell 
and inquired for Dr. Renshaw. He was quite 
resolved to leave no stone unturned in order to 
discover all that was the matter with him. 


He was shown into a 
consul ting-room, and in 
order to save time he 
began at once to remove 
all his clothing. He had 
not removed quite all of 
it when Dr. Renshaw 
entered* She said. 
" Good afternoon. And 
what can I do lor 
you ? ' T 

Garraway sprang for 
Ins hat and walking- 
stick, his most readily 
assumed articles of 
clothing, and while Hp 
put them on answered 
Dr. Renshaw'5 question 
as to hia name and ad¬ 
dress. 

#f And what*" she said. 
" is the matter with 
you, Mr, Garraway ? 11 

* Garraway told her 

while he drew mom ul 
his clothing on to his person. She heard him eut 
with an indulgent smile* Then she felt hn 
pulse, looked at his tongue, and tested hinj in 
various other simple ways* Then she said: 
ir What you want* my little man* is a keep-: 
You oughtn't to be allowed out loose." 

" Yon mean," said Garraway, without feeling 
any surprise, " that I'm insane ? ” 

* 4 Oh, no/* said Dr. Renshaw," that would 
perhaps be going a bit too far. Let us say r 
rather, that you 
want looking 
after generally 
II you had had 4 
anyone to look 




" Wfiw imi team, mv little man, 
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11 garraway has changed his na^e to renshaw. she insisted upon this*" 


alter you, you would never have been allowed 
to go to see all those impostors and waste your 
money paying them to find diseases in you 
which have never been there at all., You are 
simply r one of those many grossly selfish and 
uu public-spirited young men who will not marry 


because they fear or hate responsibility. If you 
had a wife for you to look after and to look 
after you, you would be perfectly well. Get a 
wife, young man, get a wife." 

Garraway took her advice. He has changed 
his name to Renshftw. She insisted upon this. 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 63. 

(The Third of the Series) 

Two colleges we see. 

But where I must not say. 

For that, I fear, would be 
To give the show away. 

]. Few, few there are who do not do it. 

Although Polonium said they’d rut it. 

2, He and his bride passed to their doom. 

Straight from the altar to the tomb. 

3* It held, according to Saint Luke ; 

But it held only by a fluke. 

4. This law with safety you infer 
Wad made by him tu- keep out her. 

5. Ascetic you may be or glutton : 

It m to her you owe your mutton, 

6. Mechanic# use them every day. 

But children go for them in May. 

7. This word is often used by all 
Who duty do at Duty’s call. 

B, Though Home have five, good every one. 

Yet oft we say that they have none. 

9* Why blame it if you want more light. ? 

Its function ia the opposite. 

KING COLE, 


jlastogrs to Acrostic Xo. 63 should fre nddns&d to the 
Aerobic Editor; The Strand Magazine, Svuthawpton 
Street, Strand, London, W.G m 2, and mv*t arrive not later 
than by the first post on Alay 10/A. 

To every tight one oitem ain't imit»r may hr writ ; it 
should he written at the side. At the foot of his at}metr 
every solver should write his pseudonym and nothing else. 


Answer to No. fit. 


1. 

W 

are 

3 

2. 

I 

m 

P 

3, 

N 

igge 

B 

4. 

T 

A 

1 

5, 

E 

v e 

N 

ft. 

K 

i n 

G 


Answer to No. 

62, 

1. 

A 

I 

F 

2. 

P 

rest 

0 

3. 

K 

oil 

O 

4. 

I 

n i 1 1 a 

L 

6. 

L 

a s 

B 


Notes*—L ight I. Alfred. 5. Lass, glass, 

*■ Artemisiiim n is accepted for the first light of No. 58, 


The result oE the tenth series will he published in fh* 
neit issue of The Strand Magazine, 


Digitized 


by Google 
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“Not in the Presence of the Enemy. 

By " BARTIMEUS.” 

__ I.—THE GLEANER. 

Illustrated by A. Gilbert, R.O.I. ‘ 


HE motor‘launch chugged to the 
limit of her beat and wheeled 
with her bows to a rusty sunset. 
The wind had been freshening 
steadily since noon and the steep 
grey seas were edged with, spray, 
and streaked like the flanks of 
an over-spurred horse. The 
motorolaunch, from a monotonous corkscrew 
roll, changed to a jerky see-saw that enveloped 
her in a bitterly cold cascade at every down¬ 
ward plunge. 

The R.N.V.R. lieutenant in command leaned 
with one broad shoulder against the side of the 
wheel-shelter, his legs braced far apart and Ids 
Oilskin flapping wetly against Jus leather sea- 
boots. As each successive welter of spray drove 
past his head he raised a pair of glasses and 
searched the horizon to the westward where the 
sombre November sunset was fast fading. 

Some where below that horizon the homeward- 
bound convoy was approaching, and his orders 
were to patrol a given length of the swept 
channel up the coast on the look-out for floating 
mines that might have drifted by chance cur¬ 
rents from distant mine-fields. Twice since 
dawn the sweepers had passed over that water 
and reported the fairway clear; but with a 
dozen ship-loads of wheat to pass up it ere the 
morning, no one was taking any chances. 
'* Patrol till dark ■ floating mines to be sunk 
by gun or rifle fire/ 1 said his orders. The 
R.N.V.R. lieutenant had been reckoned a good 
shot with a rifle in the days when he was an 
Admiralty clerk and spent his Saturday after¬ 
noons on a rifle range at Wormwood Scrubs ; lie 
glanced from the bucking deck of Ms command 
to the rifle hanging in slings over the coxswain's 
head, and smiled rather doubtfully to himself. 
As if in challenge to that smile, the signalman 
on the other side of the coxswain suddenly 
extended his telescope and arm in a straight line 
to seaward. 

-J Mine awash, sir," he shouted. M Two points 
on the port bow/ 4 The coxswain raised his eye 
from the binnacle and moved the wheel through 
half a turn. 

1 The lieutenant stared through his glasses. 
" Umph/ J he said. The crew of the muffled 
six-pounder in the bows emerged from the fore 
hatchway and began to cast off the dips securing 
the lid of the am munition-box. 

In silence they stared at the dull green 
globular object that bobber! past them iii the 


trough of a sea, the soft lead horns projecting 
ominously as the waves washed over the rounded 
surface, 

ft One of ours," said the lieutenant, with a 
swift expert glance. He stepped inboard a pace 
and studied a chart. " Rut it’s come a long 
way—must ha' been Tuesday s gale/* 

The launch held on her course till she had 
reached the limit of the safety-zone of a bursting 
mine ; stopped, and brought the gun to the 
ready. The gunlayer adjusted Ms sight, and 
the tiny gun platform rolled in sickening lurches, 
" She may steady for a moment." said the 
lieutenant, without conviction. " Choose your 
time/' The gunlayer chose it. 

41 Bang 1 ” A puff of smoke dissolved about 
the muzzle and the shell sent up a column of 
foam a yard beyond the preposterous target. 

n Try again/' said the lieutenant, and unslung 
the rifle. n Fire on the downward roll/ 4 

The gunlayer fired on the downward and then 
on the upward roll, and each time the shell went 
sobbing away into the Channel haze and the 
dark, smooth object still bobbed in the fast-fading 
light amid the waves* The lieutenant kicked 
aside Ms seventeenth empty brass cylinder and 
snapped the rifle-bolt angrily, " There's the 
smoke of the convoy/ 1 he shouted to his second 
in command, who was firing from aft and swearing 
in a monotonous undertone that sounded like a 
litany. " Its right in their track/ 4 For the 
ensuing half-hour they kept up the fruitier 
fusillade until dusk blotted out the target. 

The R.N V.R, lieutenant rang down for half 
speed, ” Secure the gun/ 4 he said, curtly* and 
to the coxswain : Close the blighter ; we'w 

got to make a rope's end fast and tow it inshore 
out of the fair-way/' The coxswain ga , ve his 
commanding officer a searching, incredulous 
glance, as if he doubted his sanity, and spun the 
wheel round, but the lieutenant was lurching 
aft on lus way to the cabin hatch. He paused 
cn route and thrust a head and shoulders into 
the engine*room, Bring a can of lubricating 
oil aft an 1 a handful of waste. 41 he shouted to the 
unseen occupant, and dived into Ms cabin. 

Under direction of the first lieutenant, a grass 
line was uncoiled and one end made fast to a 
cleat ] there was no time to be lost, for the dusk 
was falling fast and the convoy with its attendant 
escorts was a bare five miles away. The motor 
launch circled round the floating mine, visible 
only by reason, of the intermittent whiteness >f 

"*■*—“* 
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** THE CREW OF THE LAUNCH HAD A GLIMPSE OF WHITE GLEAMING BODY* AS TilE SWIMMER 
CIRCLED CAUTIOUSLY ROUND THE FLOATING MINE.” 


stared at it half-fascinated, the coils of the line 
in his hands. For a moment he felt an angry 
resentment against the minesweepers ; this, 
assuredly, was their business. Then he remem¬ 
bered that they had garnered their grim harvest 
and returned to port* The motor-launch was 
only a gleaner, 

ie Now, then I Jl He turned to see his captain at 
his elbow, stark naked as the moment he was 
born, glistening with oil like a wrestler of old* 
41 Give m the rope's end Drop down to "et ward 
when I shout —an* stand by with a hot gro£. * 


The speaker knotted the rope loosely over one 
muscular shoulder and measured the distance to 
the mine with a dispassionate eye, " If I bungle 
it and foul one of the horns/' he said, " it'll blow 
the boat to smithereens. You'd better stand 
by with life-belts for yourselves/ 1 

** What about you ? " asked the sub. His 
captain gave a little grim laugh, M If that egg 
breaks, there won't be much of tne to put a belt 
round,” and without further ado he slid over 
the stern into the water. 

The crew ot the h unch wa:ch?d the receding 
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head and shoulders as their commanding officer 
was carried to leeward on the crest of a wave, 
and the sub-lieutenant, paying out loose coils 
of rope into the dark water, murmured : “ That's 
a man for you I " They had a glimpse of white 
gleaming body, as the swimmer circled cautiously 
round the floating mine and the waves lifted or 
dropped him into their hollows. Then for a 
moment he vanished, and the watching group aft 
held their breath. 

44 If he grabs for the ring-bolt and catches 

hold of a horn-" said the coxswain, and left 

the sentence unfinished. The seconds passed. 


Then out of the darkness came a thin hail. The 
coxswain jumped to the wheel ; the second in 
command flung the slack line over the stern 
and the launch dropped down to leeward. 

The numb, exhausted figure hauled over the 
side a minute later, to be wrapped in Tdankets 
and massaged back to speech, resumed his 
clothes and clumped forward to the wheel-house 
as the launch turned inshore with the mine m tow. 

He stared into the darkness astern as the line 
tautened. 44 God knows if there are any more 
farther up the coast . . . But our beat's clear. 
Full speed, coxswain t " 


II.—THE MILLIONTH CHANCE. 

Illustrated by E. H. Thomas. 


Three hundred feet above mother earth $at 
an able seaman of the Royal Navy, reflecting 
on the strangeness of his profession. For the 
first eighteen months of the war he had been a 
loading number of one of a battleship's six-inch 
guns ; as such he spent most of his waking 
hours punching a dummy projectile into the 
breech of a 44 loader," or, when not at meals 
or asleep, following critically the fortunes of 
cinema-artistes as portrayed on the Grand 
Fleet films. There came a day after that 
when the vagaries of fortune transplanted him 
to a Dover monitor, where he grew accustomed 
to the roar of fifteen-inch shells from the Belgian 
coast batteries passing overhead, or pitching 
short of his floating home in a thunderous 
upheaval of white water. Finally he returned 
to his depot suffering from gun-deafness, to 
find himself in due course one of a working- 
party attached to a high-power naval wireless 
station, and still a little hard of hearing. 

Whatever the effect of heavy gunfire on his 
hearing, his nervous system remained unim¬ 
paired ; so much so that, as he sat swaying 
in a 44 boatswain’s stool," three-quarters of 
the way up one of the four hundred and thirty 
feet wireless masts, slapping creosote on to 
the wooden lattice - work with a brush, he 
hummed a little tune to himself 

Laugh while you may. 

There’s still to-day— 

You may be dead fcr-morrer ! 

He crooned- contentedly, and desisted from 
his labours to survey, like Moses of old, the 
landscape o'er. 

Below him, seen through a thin veil of shifting 
mist, stretched smooth grey downs and a 
network of roads. Directly beneath, tiny 
figures moved among the buildings of the 
wireless station ; on the slope of a far hillside, 
rows of conical tents showed white in a passing 
gleam of sunshine. Something moving along 
one of the roads held his interest for a moment 
and the song came to an end; a field-gun 
battery going out to exercise ; horses the size 
of mice. He wondered what it must be like to 
be an airman and pepper an enemy battery 
with a machine-gun. Wouldn't they scatter! 


Horses all mixed up with the traces, plunging. 
Pap I pap ! pap ! would go the machine-gun, 
with the goggled face behind it laughing 
triumphant. . . . Fine, it 'ud be. 

He bent his head back and stared up into the 
iow-lying clouds that seemed to hover just 
overhead. Was it l>ccause he had been thinking 
of aeroplanes, or did he really hear the hum of 
an engine coming down out of the mist. The 
slender lattice-work above him rose towering 
for another hundred feet, taking the eye criss¬ 
cross along its diminishing perspective until 
it made you- giddy. The sailor cursed his 
deafness as he strained to listen. Surely it 
was an aeroplane. He could feel the vibration 
of its engine rather than hear it. Or was it 
the wind droning in the taut wire stays that 
spread earthward on every side. 

Then, swift as a falling stone, flashing dark 
through the mist, he saw the machine, appa¬ 
rently coming straight for him. 

44 Look out ! " he shouted, and as he spoke 
the whirring thing crashed fairly into the mast 
fifty feet above him with a splintering concussion 
that shook the framework like a whip. The 
bluejacket ducked his head as a shower of 
fragments descended, and sat waiting for the 
thing to fall. Nothing happened. The last 
piece of shattered propeller dropped clattering 
down the lattice for a little distance, rebounded, 
and vanished into space. Only the humming 
of the wind broke a silence that bad somehow 
become dreadful ; dreading he knew not what, 
the man looked up. 

There was the plane, with her nose jammed 
securely between the bars of the crossed lattice, 
embedded as far as the wings. The fusi’^e 
stuck out into the air at right angles to the r ;t 
like a dragon-fly that had flown blindly aga *t 
a sticky window. . . . The sight was c i- 
ordinary. 

The A.B. craned his head downwards. le 
small figures on the earth were running to d 
fro like ants. But where was the pilot ? fe 
peered up at the wreck and shouted. No r y 
came. Odd ! He'd better go and see al it 
the pilot, who, evidently hadn't seen the i it 
to “* 
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Taking with 
him the rope 
that secured the 
boatswain*a stool 
he commenced 
to climb. PYaps 
the bloke was 
stunned —dead, 
more likely. 
Anyhow, he 
couldn't leave 
him there in his 
seat with the 
likelihood of the 
machine break* 
mg off from its 
nose and falling 
to the earth any 
moment, just as 
well he'd been 
there when it 
happened ; that 
was chance too, 
in a way. , * , 
Foot by foot 
he climbed* and 
finally reached 
the point of im¬ 
pact. The lattice 
was smashed to 
matchwood here, 
and the mast 
swayed dizzily 
above the dam- 
aged place* 
Another pull and 
a heave enabled 
the rescuer to 
look down on 
the unconscious 
figure who had 
been the puppet 
of so incredible 
a whim ofrfvate* 
He lay face up¬ 
wards across one 
of the wings 
w here he had 
been flung by 
the fence of the 
collision. His 
ayns were out¬ 
stretched, and 
both legs, from 
the knees down* 
hung over the 
edge of the wing 
into three hun¬ 
dred and fifty 
feet of space. The 
machine had but 
to sag a couple 
of feet, or the un¬ 
conscious figure 
stir ever so 
little. . . , 

Tlie able sea¬ 
man took a deep 
YnL lviL~3t, 



Al'teior*s Note .—The forgoing are an 

actual occurrences in the war, and Y hj far m the 
aKthor if aware f farm to fact, The chatac~ 

mtMmccussc -* ' ‘ 
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breath. Far below him—perhaps half an 
hour's climb—men with ropes were toiling 
upwards to the rescue. A yard away on the 
curved surface of the wing lay the pilot, 
sprcadeagled and motionless. " That ain't no 
place for you I " said the bluejacket. He 
knotted the rope round his body, made the 
other end last to the mast, and gingerly 
tested the frail platform, Would it stand 
the weight ol both ? 


Ti INCH BY INCH HE CRAWLED ALONG 
THE WING ; THEN, l NFASTENlNG THE 
ROPE FROM HIS OWN BODY, HE TIED 
IT ROUND THE INSENSIBLE FIGURE/** 

Inch by inch he crawled out along 
the wing* stretched forth a hand, and 
grabbed the pilot's gauntietted wrist. 
Then, unfastening the rope from his 
own body, he tied it round the insen¬ 
sible figure and slowly* breathlessly, 
with many a pause and muttered oath 
at the tumultuous thumping of his 
heart—which seemed as if it must 
bring down the mast—he drew the 
body off the wing and regained the 
mast. Sitting in the V-shapcd angle 
of the cross-girders he lashed the boy’s 
shoulders securely to the nearest up¬ 
right, and with the limp legs acioss his 
lap produced and with difficulty lit 
the stump of a clay-pipe. His hand 
shook and the perspiration trickled cold 
behind his ears; but presently his 
lips parted, and in a not too certain 
voice he began again Ids interrupted 
song 

hn.ugh while you may. 

There’s si ill to-day— 

You may he dt^d tet .niorrer! 
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TOO LATE! 



OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON. 






















PERPLEXITIES. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


455.—THE TEN BARRELS. 

A merchant had ten barrels of sugar, which he 
stored in the form of a pyramid, as shown. Every 
barrel bpre a different number, except one, which 



was not,marked. It will be seen that he had acciden¬ 
tally arranged them so that the numbers in the three 
s des added up alike—that is, to 16. Can you 
rearrange them so that the three sides shall sum to the 
smallest number possible ? Of course, the central 
barrel (which happens to be 7 in the illustration) does 
not come into the count. 


456.—THE COW, GOAT, AND GOOSE. 

A farmer found that his cow and goat would eat 
all the grass in a certain field in 45 days, that the cow 
and the goose would eat it in 60 days, but that it 
would take the goat and goose 90 days to eat it down. 
Now, if he had turned cow, goat, and goose into the 
field together, how long would it have taken them to 
eat all the grass ? Sir Isaac New'ton showed us how 
to solve a puzzle of this kind with the grass growing 
all the time, but, for the sake of greater simplicity, we 
will assume jhat the season and conditions were such 
that the grass was not growing. 


457.—AN OLD UNICURSAL PUZZLE. 

Here is a puzzle that I published when 1 was a 
lad, but had quite forgotten until I was recently 
shown it as something new. I am not aware that it 



has ever been reprinted since I first gave it. You are 
asked to draw the figure shown with one stroke -of 
the i>encil, never lifting your pencil from the paper 
or going over a line twice. I will say at once that 
it is done by a trirk, on the lines of one that I 
explained in these pages a few years ago. 


458.—MISSING WORDS. 

This is an old familiar friend in a new dress. By 
a slight alteration of the last two lines a sixth word 


is introduced. It makes it even easier than it was 
before, but the new version is amusing :— 

A . . . . old woman on ... . bent 
Put on her .... and away she went. 

“. . . . ,” said she, “ oh, tell me, please. 

How can I .... on St. ... . cheese ? ” 

Each of the six words contains the same four letters. 


459 * A 

PUZZLING EPITAPH. 

The writer of the 
inscription shown seems 
to have had in liis mind 
the words of .the Psalmist, 
“Teach us to number our 
days ” ; but if the days 
of Bob are already num¬ 
bered, tihat was the age 
of Bob ? 


SACRED 
'TO THE MEMORY OF 

ROBERT RIDLER 

THE DAYS OF BOB ARE 
NUMBERED 

r * J 


Solutions to last Monties Puzzles. 

451.—A CUNNING CHESS PROBLEM. 

Black's defence to Kt to B 3, or K 3, or the same 
Kt to Kt 6 is 1 P to Kt 8, becoming a bishop / Now, 
if White plays 2 B to Q 5, Black is stalemated ! And 
there is no other line of play that will solve the 
problem. The correct key leaves Black the move, 
2 P takes Kt, and so beats this defence. 


452.—THE MOVING STAIRWAY. 

If I walk 26 steps I require 30 seconds, and if I 
walk 34 steps I require only 18 seconds. Multiply 
30 by 34 and 26 by 18 and we get 1,020 and 468, the 
difference between which is 552. Divide this by 
the difference between 30 and 18 (that is, by 12), 
and the answer is 46, the number of steps in the 
stairway, which descends at the rate of one step in 
a second and a half. The speed at which I walk on 
the stairs does not affect the question, as the step from 
which I alight will reach the bottom at a given moment, 
whatever I do in the meantime. 


453.—IS IT VERY EASY? 

All that is necessary is to push up the second figure 
in every cell and so form powers of 2, as in the first 
square. Then the numbers become those in the second 


2 7 

0 

CM 

2 s 

2 2 

2 4 

2 6 

2 3 

2 s 

2 l " 


128 

1 

32 

* 

16 

64 * 

& 

256 

2 


square, where all the eight rows give the same product 
—4,096. Of course, every arithmetician knows that 

2° equals 1. - 

454 —THE TWO ADDITIONS. 

Airange the figures in the following wav :— 

*73 85 

4 92 


, U77. 177 

and both sums add up alike. 11 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH BEAUTY—NORMAN. 


When buying toilet 
preparations make 
litre they are British, 
Alt the Vinolia 
article i are of 
British manufacture 
and are the best of 
their kind. 

. i 

* 


Celtic , Roman, Norte * Danish, Norman—all have had their share f 
no /eii than climate , in contributing to that fresh loveliness far 
which Britain 1 1 daughters are envied by the fair of of Ac r nations, 

' J^HE Norman ladies must have been beautiful to have 
inspired the love songs left us by the troubadours. 

My lady of to-day, who is certainly not less lovely than her 
Norman ancestress, enjoys one advantage denied to the Norman 
lady—the use of Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream, Exquisite 
softness of skin and enhanced beauty of complexion follow the use 



of this invisible, non-greasy cream. It is delightfully refreshing to 
use after exposure to summer sunshine, wind, dust, etc, 

ROYAL VINOLIA VANISHING CREAM 
Tubes, 7^d # & 1/- Pots, 1 /- 


E V 210—23a 

ViNOlia C 0 L ro LQudOh Paris 
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“AS THE OLD FELLOW RAISED HIS AXE, HIS ARMS AND THE INSTRUMENT 
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% Burton Kline 


HAV r E always thought Dr, 
‘Vialls stupe ado us success was 
owing to liis use of a single 
medicine. That magic herb 
was his own personal address. 
Professionally he was gracious 
and irresistible ; a 
patient recovered 
on sight of him. Socially, he was 
even more gracious, and, to his lady 
acquaintances at le^t, excessively 
irritating* He annoyed them by 
remaining a bachelor. 

According to their own 
measure of intelligence. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEO BATES 


somewhat bristling surface casing 
was the defensive outwork of a 
man extremely shy and sensitive, 
in despair of ever being understood 
as he wished to be, and determined 
on that account never to be known 
at all, Tins suspicion Dr, ViaU con¬ 
firmed to a company of us one 
evening, in a highly dramatic 
manner. 

We were guests aboard liis yacht, 
a long, smooth craft that cut the 
water with the silence of a knife. 
The doctor was allowing himself a 
holiday sufficient at least for a 
cruise as far as the Mediterranean, 
but we had barely poked a nose 
into the Channel when a fog en¬ 
veloped us, and in deference to 
the visible nervousness of several 
of the lady guests, he had put in 
at a convenient bay till the pall 
should lift. Even so, we were 
anchored far enough out to be free 
of the noises on shore, and the 
mist seemed to blanket our hearing 
as well as our vision. Our lamps 
seemed to light up a circular 
room of cloud, and in the cosy 
seclusion thus provided Dr. Viall 


the friends of Dr. Vial! set him down as sarcastic, 
as cynical, or as a master of irony. Only the 
very few who knew' him best suspected that his 
VoL lvtL- 32 . 


ordered dinner to be served under the canopy 
on the after-deck. 

In organizing hisi frolic the doctor, who was at 
Copyright, by Burton ERS | jy Qf MICHIGAN 
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home with any sort, had lazily asked Mrs. 
Grosvenor to select from his friends the dozen 
or so that she best liked herself. Those she had 
chosen were Garford, designer of Gothicchurches ; 
Craig, an engineer ; Grosvenor himself, of course, 
a Stock Exchange man ; and tw6 or three other 
celebrities and their wives and daughters. In 
the doctor’s own behoof, Mrs. Grosvenor had 
artfully provided a beauty and heiress ; and for 
me, I quite distinctly remember, a charming 
young widow, a recent visitor of hers, with a 
pair of the saddest eyes and a shock of the 
whitest hair I have ever seen. She was of the 
sort that in growing grey early will never grow 
old. 

The doctor, weary as he was after a busy 
season, but now drawing the first breaths of relief 
and rest, was soon in spirits, and delighted us 
all with his brilliant balderdash. 

*" You know," I remember he said, at the 
stage of cigarettes and cigars, probably aiming 
his jest at Mrs. Grosvenor, " nothing amuses me 
more than prudence in marrying. I've seen the 
most carefully-calculated matches end in divorce. 
I've seen the most slapdash unions end in— 
divorce." He paused for rebuke. " Yes, my 
dear madam, but if a man truly loves a woman, 
the last thing on earth for him to do is to marry 
her. He loses his one chance of preserving her 
good opinion of him." And he ended with a 
sigh, " And perhaps his good opinion of her." 

" That," said Mrs. Grosvenor, " is so true that 
it must have been said by Shakespeare." 

The doctor laughed. " It was that sort of 
knowledge that made him a poet." 

The ladies did what they could to laugh him 
out of so shocking a philosophy, but the doctor 
fared on in his sad and mocking manner. 

" My colleague here "—he nodded at me— 
"if he is an honest man, will admit that his 
science of psycho-pathology consists of the study 
of two horrible diseases—marrying and—er—not 
marrying." 

Of course, we psychologists know that a man 
who talks in that defensive manner about 
marriage has the topic tremendously on his 
mind. But there, to end his monopoly of the 
conversation, Dr. Viall said simply, " Am I 
right, Dr. Carver ? " 

A little later Dr. Viall more pointedly con¬ 
firmed my suspicion that he was a troubled 
man, when he once more brought up the topic 
of my science. 

" The trouble with you fellows," he said to 
me, and this time without employment of his 
irony ; even. I thought, with a slight excess of 
earnestness, " is that your science is fashioned 
out of disease. We surgeons are taught anatomy 
on fairly normal bodies. But the very name of 
your study is a misnomer. It should be spelled, 
as I’ve sometimes heard it pronounced—-sickology. 
Your examinations are all of sick minds. Happy 
and healthy people go to the race-track, not to 
the psycho-analyst. Why don't you strike out 
on a bold and novel line, Dr. Carver, and for 
once explore a healthy mind ? Try mine, for 
example. I warrant you I’ll baffle you at the 


very start. One of these days I’m going to 
pounce down on you and hand you a poser. And 
that," he finished, " out of my own experience." 

" Let's have it now," I said in defiance. And 
with this prospect of seeing me a victim in the 
hands of their idol, the guests were all for having 
him pounce upon me at once. 

Dr. Viall set light to a fresh cigar and leaned 
back in his chair.. " I think it will interest you," 
he airily began. " Your science, it seems to me. 
has left some rather large regions untouched. 
I suppose you've long ago passed by the eld 
superstition about the power of mind over 
matter. But how "—he now studied me 
narrowly—" how about the power of matter 
over mind ? 

" Oh," I cheerfully assented, " environment 
plays a tremendous part in our lives." 

“ Yes. I know about that. But I don't mean 
matter in quite that sense. When you go into 
a house, for example, the quality of the furniture, 
its general arrangement, give you a definite 
impression of its owner. The house has acquired 
a personality of its own from its occupant. I 
don't mean that, but something quite different. 
When a house has come to be very old, it has 
borrowed something from all its occupants. It 
has a story to tell. It casts a spell. You catch 
it from a thousand subtle tokens. The dull 
matter of the house has acquired a voice. It 
spreads an influence. Perhaps this will explain 
what I mean." 

And Dr. Viall proceeded to tell of three friends 
of his, a mother and her daughters, who had 
looked over a long-vacant estate with a view to 
its purchase. Though no one of the three had 
mentioned the thing while they were in the house, 
each of them had been burdened with an oppres¬ 
sive desire to be out of it quickly. Afterward 
they had learned that in the building of the 
place one workman had murdered another. 

" Silently the house seemed to tell them, to 
warn them of that. Three intelligent people 
felt it. What do you make of such things. Dr. 
Carver ? " And my host beamed across at my 
expected perplexity. 

" I should say that your three lady friends had 
read, some time before, an account of the killing 
of a workman in a building not far away. They 
promptly forgot the incident. That is to say, 
it sank into their unconscious mind. Long 
afterward, when they visited that particular 
house, itself long unoccupied, with the vague 
questions that a house long unused is sure to 
raise, the dim memory of that killing arose from 
their unconscious mind, perhaps not definitely 
enough for them to recognize it and speak of it 
to each other. So, Doctor," I laughed back at 
our host, " to that extent I'm perfectly willing 
to concede that matter may exert an influence 
over brute mind. It does.have at least the power 
of suggestion." 

" Very clever," Dr. Viall joined me in laughter. 
" I was sure you’d have a plausible theory. And 
I’m free to say I think you've hit on the explana¬ 
tion. I should never have thought of it myself. 
It happens hoover, that that is not my poser. 
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The other incident I have in mind I doubt if you 
can dispose of so easily. 0 

Till then Dr. Viall had spoken with still a 
tinge of his habitual irony.. Till then he had 
been bent on chaffing me and my supposed 
science. Now he treated me with more respect. 

“ This other incident/* he laughed—a little 
uneasily, I thought—at the reminiscence he was 
about to summon up ; " this other incident, I 
confess, has stumped me. I'm really curious to 
know what you will have to say of it. Perhaps 
the more curious **—there I thought I caught 
Dr. Viall in a hesitation—" because it fell within 
my own experience.*' 

He was now leaning forward, with his arms 
folded before him on the table, and all his guests 
copied his posture in their gathering interest. 

“ Altogether I think you'll find it extra¬ 
ordinary," Dr. Viall began. And we certainly 
found it so. 

" Some years ago," said Dr. Viall, " 1 was 
summoned to undertake a serious operation on 

-" He named a statesman long prominent 

in national affairs. " The case was desperate in 
itself, besides being important for other reasons. 
I had left my other patients to a colleague and 
had run over in order to devote myself wholly 
to the M.P. It was my first case with a man of 
such prominence, and I suppose I was more than 
commonly anxious about it. Above all, the 
ailment was interesting and unusual. I operated 
at once, with the assistance of two other sur¬ 
geons. It turned out to be a taxing orcjeal. I 
warned the statesman's family that unceasing 
care would be necessary with him for some time 
afterward, and they persuaded me to stay near 
at hand until we could be sure of a recovery. 

" The M.P.'s house was not large, and was 
completely filled by the nurses and attendants, 
and quarters were engaged for me in an old house 
across the street, where I could be within call. 
This old house had fallen into decay, but it gave 
sign of having once had some pretensions to 
elegance. My room was on the second floor of 
it—a comer room—in front. It was large and 
bare, with a few old prints on the walls, and one 
or two old rag rugs on the floor. Its main 
charm, if it had any charm at all, was in the four 
large windows that opened out upon the gardens 
round about. The fireplace had been brick'ed 
up, and in front of it stood a most unomamental 
stove. An ancient, creaking four-poster, with a 
chair or two, and a dilapidated bureau, com¬ 
pleted the furniture. 

" Well "—Dr. Viall drew a few puffs of linger¬ 
ing smoke from his cigar—" the operation was a 
success. By that I mean that the M.P. lived, as 
well ! But it left me pretty well worn out. We 
surgeons suffer more than we are willing to 
admit from such tensions, and when I turned in 
that night I was in the state of nervous fatigue 
when one sleeps fitfully, I've noticed, and is 
prone to troubled dreams. Through the nearest 
window I could see the dim light in the patient's 
room across the street, in token that all was well 
there. Still I must have slept lightly. 


“ As it was, I was awakened in the middle of 
the night. It may be that I was keyed-up for a 
summons from the M.P.'s bedside, but I was 
scarcely prepared for the summons of another 
sort that came instead. A flash of light seemed 
to strike me in the eyes, and I sat bolt upright 
to leam what was wanted. The light, by the 
way, seemed to come from the door of my room. 
I opened my eyes with a start, and saw that it 
came from a candle carried by a young girl. 

" She stepped into the room without speaking, 
and appeared not to be hurried. Not a messen¬ 
ger from my patient, I knew. 4 A sleep-walker/ 
I decided, and waited to see what she would do. 

" As she moved into the room, and as the candle 
lit up the surroundings, I was witness to a start¬ 
ling transformation. I could see then that the 
girl, no less than the candlestick she carried, 
belonged to another period, of a hundred or moie 
years before. She was richly dressed in a claret- 
coloured silk, of the pattern one sees in old 
portraits, with a lace fichu about her shoulders, 
caught with a flashing brooch at her bosom. As 
for the girl herself, she took mytrreath with her 
beauty. About twenty, I should say; with dark 
brown hair waved loosely over her ears and ending 
in one long curl laid forward over her shoulder. 
Never in my life have I seen a more enchanting 
picture. She was smiling faintly, I remember, as 
if in recollection of some girlish prank. 

" All this came to me in one swift glance of 
survey. ‘ Aha ! * thought I, * a masquerader, 
home from a party, and strayed into the wrong 
chamber. I must make some sound to warn her.' 
And yet "—Dr. Viall sighed—" it was hard to 
dispel that charming apparition ! 

" I coughed, when I could summon the resolu¬ 
tion to do so—and then was puzzled. The 
young lady seemed not to have heard—across 
the centuries. By then her candle had faintly 
lighted the whole room, and I saw that it, too, 
was transformed. Instead of the bare walls 
spotted with a few prints, I saw handsome por¬ 
traits, evidently of old family worthies, haughty 
dames and grandees, in wigs and brocades and 
satin breeches. The naked windows had taken 
on heavy silken hangings. On the floor, in place 
of a strip or two of rag carpet, were rugs of finest 
Oriental pattern. Old Chippendale chairs stood 
about, as if lately vacated by a leisurely owner. 
In the comer was a fine old highboy, and the 
dressing-table and armoire might have come 
from the shop of Sheraton. The fireplace was 
itself again, with a pair of logs crackling on the 
andirons. Yet the greatest amazement was still 
to come. My very bed had been transformed. 
Above it was a silken canopy, and draped from 
it were lacy curtains. To make sure that I was 
not deceived I even reached out to touch them, 
and held them aside for a better view of the most 
charming interior one may imagine. 

" The centre of the picture was, quite natu¬ 
rally, the girl. I watched her now in a breath¬ 
less fascination. By then I dreaded even to 
wink, for fear of breaking the spell and banishing 
the pretty vision. 

"My fears, it so happened, were groundless. 
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Without seeming to see that I was there, she 
stepped into my room—or more properly her 
own bed-chamber* in which I began to feel myself 
the intruder. Under her arm she carried several 
books* one of which she actually deposited on 
the foot of the bed—probably to read herself to 
sleep. Will you believe me ? I felt the slight jar 
of it as she set it down. Then she slipped over 
to the fire, drew up one of the rare old ladder- 
back chairs l and sat down as if preparing to read 
another of the books. But the attraction of 
the firelight proved to be the stronger, and for 
a long time she sat gazing into it, smiling divinely 
and kicking a silk slipper lazily against the hem 
of her skirt while she slowly uncoiled her hair. 
Presently the neglected book slid from her lap. 
The young lady drew’ from her bosom a minia¬ 
ture hung upon a ribbon, and transferred her 


smile from the fire on the hearth to the Are that 
appeared to flash from the eyes of the portrait. 
At any rate she fondled it for some time, and 
crooned to it softly, with sweet words that I 
made out but indistinctly. At last—though you 
may refuse to believe it—she rose and came and 
thrust the miniature under my very piUow\ J felt 
the pressure of her hand on the tick, and the light 
lifting of the pillow. Then she returned to the 
fire* removed the simple jewels from her throat 
and fingers, stowed them away in a drawer in 
her bureau, and- 

4 * And I sneezed 1 11 Dr, ViaJl brought out in dis¬ 
gust. ** I sneezed and awoke, and discovered my 
body sitting in an upright posture, chilled to the 
bone, with a nasty wind from the nearest open 
window- sweeping over my back as I sat there 
staring upon—vacancy ! u 



*' Very remarkable ’ hp 
said Grosvenor, " I 
remember a similar in¬ 
stance——” 

" Ah, pardon me. 
but there's more t ” Dr. 
Viall halted him. " The 
vision had vanished- 


WITHOUT SEEMING TO SEE THAT tfam SHE STEPPED INTO MY 
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girl, firelight, everything—but only for a time, 

1 hoped. .For the moment I refused to believe 
it was gone. I refused such magical surround¬ 
ings the right to leave me like that to the dull 
and dour present. I even reached out again to 
touch the curtains about the bed—but they were 
no longer there. Not satisfied with that, I got 
out of bed, to make sure if I had been so cheated 
of my vision—and my feet froze to the bare, 
hard floor, and I knocked one of them painfully 
against the material fact of the stove. There 
was no mistaking that. As for my patient, he 
had passed from my mind till then. I glanced 
out of the window towards his house, but the 
light in the sick-room burned on—a token that 
all was well. My watch told me I had slept for 
perhaps four hours. And so I 'toent back to bed 
again, hoping for further entertainment, for a 
continuation of the dream. 

".Unfortunately,” Dr. Viall lamented, ” the 
dream appeared to be ended, and in the morning 
I went about my duties as usual. 

" On the following day the M.P. alarmed me a 
bit more than he should have done,” the doctor 
continued; " and again I was weary when I went 
to bed that night, once more very late. Still I 
was not too weary or worried to recall my 
charming intruder of the night before, nor to 
hope that the same little drama might be enacted 
to lighten my slumbers. And, to cut things 
short, that is precisely what happened. 

" Again I was * awakened/ as it were, by the 
light of a candle at my door. I remember 
scarcely daring to hope that its bearer could be 
my pretty visitor again. But it was she. 

" This time she was en grande toilette . The 
gown was of a light blue, discreetly dicolleti, 
delightfully simple, and of course it was im¬ 
mensely becoming. The hour seemed to be 
later. It was evident that she was returning 
from the minuet. The excitement of the dance 
was still in her face. It heightened the tint of 
her cheeks, it brightened the sparkle in her eye. 
The compliments seemed to be still ringing in her 
ears. If she was enchanting before, she was 
bewitching then. I drank her all in, like a frag¬ 
rant wine, from the rose in her hair to the silver 
buckles on her tiny blue slippers. So vividly 
had the whole scene returned that I heard the 
faint creaking of a loose board in the floor as she 
pressed her weight upon it. And the sense of 
this wonderful counterfeit of reality gave me a 
feeling of exultation. Again for a few moments 
I was to step across the centuries, for sure enough 
there were the portraits on the walls, the rugs 
on the floor, the hangings about the windows 
and about my bed. And lighting them all w^ere 
the flicker of the fire on the hearth and the 
dim little light of the candle. This time, you 
may be sure, I made certain I was not going to 
frighten it all away with a sneeze. I barely 
breathed. * 

" So the young lady, in pardonable pride of 
herself, swept a curtsy to her radiant reflection 
in the long mirror (I couldn't help smiling to be 
such an innocent, if willing, witness to these 
mysteries of the boudoir). And then she re¬ 


peated the performance of the night before, with 
the miniature at her bosom—except that she cut 
the pretty pantomime a bit shorter, in view of 
the lateness of the hour. But with many kisses 
of it she stowed it again under my very pillow, 
and returned to the fire to begin her preparations 
for the night. 

" But there, to my intense annoyance, came 
an interruption. A second flicker of light, from 
a second candle, appeared at the door ; and we 
both, the young lady and I, turned in some dis¬ 
may towards the intruder. 

" The intruder ”—Dr. Viall now went forward 
somewhat more briskly—" was an elderly woman, 
tall, lean, spare, most plainly dressed, and I 
was struck at once by her visage. Beyond all 
doubt it was the most evil, the most sinister, face 
I have ever beheld, in prison or out of it. 

" She entered the room in a smirking manner, 
with the deference that mean people involun¬ 
tarily pay to their betters. For a minute she 
chid the girl lightly for returning home at so late 
an hour, and then, coming closer, she outraged 
the pretty cheek with a kiss. It set my teeth 
grinding, for already I felt like a father to the 
lovely child. 

" The next moment my feelings had passed 
beyond indignation. For behind the woman I 
saw a short, stocky man, heavily and powerfully 
framed, with a face that differed from the phiz 
of his wife in being stupid where hers was full of 
guile. It was clear they were husband and wife, 
and related in some fashion to the girl, over 
whom they seemed to exercise a sort of halting 
menial authority—though I was certain they 
could never be her parents. I remember I was 
still puzzling out their possible relationship when 
again I was startled by a gleam of light. 

" The evil-looking man, I had observed, sidled 
into the room with his hands behind his back— 
for a reason that became clear when I caught 
that second gleam of light. By then his wife 
and the girl were in bantering conversation, the 
woman rallying her ward on the evening’s 
triumphs, perhaps, and the girl replying with 
spirit but with many blushes. This last flicker 
of light took my eyes away from them. 

" It was a flash reflected from the firelight, as 
a mischievous boy will dart a ray of sunshine 
from a pocket mirror—except that this flash 
came incidentally, without design, from the edge 
of a brightly-sharpened axe which the man 
carried behind him. It explained why the 
gentleman carried his hands as he did. 

" My friends Dr. Viall cleared his throat— 
" I cleared my throat then to give some sign of 
life, to w f arn them that I was there. A moment 
before I had hoped that this fascinating scene 
might be real ; now I prayed much more fer¬ 
vently that it was not. This new business was 
so grotesquely, so melodramatically out of key 
with my idyll. It was impossible, that was all. 
I tried to laugh aloud—to laugh it away, to close 
the dream. ‘ That old fellow has been at work 
till late ; his axe can mean nothing more/ I 
thought. But the man soon gave token that 
his work lay, nof behind, but before him. I 
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watched bis motions like a hawk. It was dear 
that he intended mischief. 

“ Under cover of his wife’s chatter—a rather 
nervous chatter, as I recall it now—he edged 
round, trying meanwhile to appear unconcerned, 
until he had manoeuvred to a position directly 
behind the girl. There he suddenly raised his 
axe with both hands above her head.*’ 

Dr. Viall paused. 44 Shall I go on ? ” he asked. 

44 Go on,” we all said. 44 You can't possibly 
stop there ! *' 

44 Very well,” said Dr. Viall. 44 I tried to cry 
out, to shout a warning to my pretty young girl. 
But, like all persons striving to act in their 
dreams, I was helpless. I choked. I spluttered 
—and voiced nothing. But as the old fellow 
raised his axe, his arms and the instrument itself 
described a gigantic shadow on the wall, which 
the young girl saw, and started.” 

41 Good ! ” breathed Mrs. Grosvenor, in spite 
of herself. 

44 The girl had just time to wheel and raise an 

arm in defence,” Dr. Viall said on, 44 when-” 

* 44 Yes ? ” we all demanded. 

44 When I awoke,” Pr. Viall finished. 

With that a pandemonium of protest burst 
upon him. 44 Why, man, you can't hoax us like 
that ! ” Grosvenor stormed. 

44 Tt doesn’t end there,” said Viall. 44 I awoke 
to find myself again bolt upright in bed, choking 
in an effort to cry out, and with one idea in my 
mind—to prevent, if I could, that dreadful act ; 
to save my pretty young ‘daughter.’ But all 
was darkness. The vision was ended. I shut 
my eyes, I tried to summon it back, to see it 
properly finished, with a rescue. But the stars 
were twinkling coldly through the bare windows. 
My old four-poster creaked dismally. I was 
alone, in the present, in an ague of excitement, 
in a chilly and cheerless old room. At length I 
forced myself to get out of bed, to prove that I 
was there, in the twentieth, and not in the 
eighteenth, century. And I stayed up some time, 
afraid to return to bed again for fear the dream 
might return and end in the wrong way. 

44 At last I did go back, after having satisfied 
myself that all was well with the M.P. And the 
truth is that I slept soundly and sweetly till 
morning. 

44 The next day, though I was scrupulously 
attentive to my patient, who was now progress¬ 
ing nicely after all, it was impossible not to think 
of that poor threatened young girl of my dream. 
All day long her probable fate at the hands of 
that vicious pair haunted and haunted me. And 
that night I was positively afraid to retire and 
face the prospect of a continuance of that dream. 
But again I was weary, and though it took me 
three cigars to prepare for the ordeal of slumber 
that night, I finally tumbled in between the 
sheets. And to cut things short, the dream 
returned, on this third consecutive night; and 
precisely as I feared, it continued. 

44 Still I can see—as long as I live I shall never 
forget—the face of that exquisite creature as 
she turned and for a second saw the fate that 
awaited her. Fortunately it was only for a 


second. Before she could move further the axe 
descended. Still I can hear the thud of it—like 
the blow of a hammer on wood. For an instant 
the girl's body wavered, and then fell, with a 
jar that rattled the windows. I remember that 
rattle. 

44 I remember the patter Qf the little pearls in 
the girl's necklace as they dropped to the floor. 
In raising her arm to defend herself, her thumb 
had caught in the cord that strung them, and the 
pretty pellets showered down like a handful of 
shot, and bounced and bounced on the boards. 
Then all was still. 

44 For one brief portion of a minute the two 
devils who had done this stqod as if stunned at 
their deed. Slowly the man relaxed his grasp of 
the axe, so that it slipped to the floor beside its 
victim, while he covered his face with his hands 
and shook—shook till he was aroused by a hard 
laugh from his wife. That amiable lady had her 
plans all laid. Instantly she was all a-bustle. I 
sat there and watched it all in my trance. 

44 She flew to the girl's bureau and removed 
such papers and documents as she wanted, and 
a strong-box besides. Then she snatched the 
jewel-case from the dressing-table, fastened it, 
and tucked it under her arm. She even stooped 
and gathered up a handful of the pearls. Then, 
with a jerking sign to her husband, she took up 
her brass candle and motioned to him to follow. 

44 The obedient dog took hold of the girl's 
ankles and dragged her towards the door where 
they had entered. I heard the swish of her silk 
dress as it swept across the floor. Behind her 
head trailed her solitary curl, like a paint-brush, 
leaving a thin streak of red where it passed. I 
heard the bump of her head as it passed over the 
threshold. I heard it bump, bump, bump, down 
some back stair. 

44 They went down a back stair that ended in 
the kitchen. I know this because I left my bed 
and tip-toed down that stair behind them in my 
bare feet. The door to the kitchen they had left 
slightly ajar, and through the slit I watched the 
remainder of the proceedings. 

44 While the old woman held her candle aloft 
to light the scene, the man stepped quickly to 
the outer door and reached outside for an iron 
bar which had evidently been placed there in 
readiness. With this he returned to the fireplace 
—a great wide and deep one, for the kitchen, too, 
was an old-fashioned one. In front of the fire¬ 
place I marked an unusually long and wide hearth¬ 
stone, probably seven feet long by three feet 
wide. It seemed to cover some curage or storage 
pit. For with the iron bar the fellow prised up 
this stone at one end, and so disclosed a deep bin 
built of brick. 

44 It took all his strength, but he lifted th %stone 
and leaned it against an adjacent wall. Then 
he rolled the girl's body into this pit, his evil wife 
all the while holding the candle and smiling her 
smile. 

44 When all had been neatly disposed of, the 
old man grasped the heavy stone cover again to 
lower it into its place. All his immense strength 
was required to handle i^ I remember. 
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44 Just as it was well balanced and he had 
braced himself to steady* its descent, the wife 
gave him a smart push. Poised as he was, 
directly over the pit, he slipped-into it, in spite 
of his frantic efforts to save himself. Even as he 
toppled in he uttered one piercing shriek and 
made a desperate move to scramble free. 

“ But the stone was too quick for him. I 
caught the look that he gave his wife. Then the 
tottering stone came down and blotted him out. 
It fell with a boom that rocked the house. The 
shock of it awakened me, and the last I recall of 
the scene, as returning consciousness faded it 
away into blackness, was the sight of his four 
thick fingers lying there on the floor beside the 
stone, neatly amputated in its descent . 0 

Very deliberately Dr. Viall lighted a fresh 
cigar. 

“ I awoke," he finished, 44 at the bottom of an 
unfamiliar stairway, in pitch darkness, lost, 
bewildered, chilled to the bone, and sick at heart 
with what I had witnessed. Back up those 
stairs I crept on my hands and knees, and 
fu tabled my way into my room again and 
cowered in bed—to sleep no more that night, as 
you may well believe." 

Dr. Viall halted. 

He came to a pause freshly impressed, I could 
see, by his truly remarkable vision. In fact he 
was a moment or two, as were we all, in recovering 
from the spell of it. Then he turned upon me 
with a smile charged with the conviction that he 
had me staggered. 

44 There ! " the doctor exalted. 44 What do 
you make of that ? There was an incident that 
must have occurred a century before I was bom. 
By no manner of means could I possibly have 
heard of it or read of it. Yet there was that old 
house, seeking to cry out to me its terrible story. 
How else am I to understand that strange con¬ 
secutive dream ? After a hundred years or more 
that house found me, caught me in the properly 
receptive mood, and told me all. There's my 
poser. How do you fellows account for a thing 
like that ? " 

For a very brief space Dr. Viall and I quizzed 
each other with smiles. I think he had a feeling 
that I was reading him, and he was keen to leam 
what I had guessed. When he spoke I was sure 
of his suspicions. 

44 Well, now,” he said, " how do you account 
for such things ? Why not admit that you are 
stumped ? " 

I was stumped, as he put it, and for a far better 
reason than he himself imagined. To anyone 
trained to observe it, Dr. Viall had just bared his 
secretmost self in his dream ; yet how was it 
possible for me to betray him before a merry 
party at dinner ? A man who has dreams like 
that has himself done murder. He may not 
have vulgarly put a human being to death, as I 
was sure Dr. Viall had not ; but I gazed at my 
eminent host and wondered what it was he had 
done. 

44 Come, now," he was railing ; 44 let's hear 
what you have to say of a thing like'that ! " 

44 My dear Dr. Viall," I laughed him off, 44 I 
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have to remember that you are my host, and not 
one of my patients.’* 

" You're dodging ! " he retorted ; “ but I | 

won’t let you off. There's as clear a case as I 
know of the 4 things in heaven and earth that are 
not in all your philosophy.' I call for an ex¬ 
planation." 

44 I'd rather you considered me baffled," said 
I; and, by way of further turning aside the 
topic, I made a great demonstration of reaching 
for his box of cigars. 

At this point Mrs. Grosvenor said something 
that startled us all. 44 I don't believe he is 
baffled," she put in for me. 44 Dr. Carver," she j 
turned to me, laughing, 44 is it old houses that 
start such horrid dreams, o» a troubled con- i 
science ? " 

44 Madam "—I rose and bowed to her — 44 in 
you psychology has missed a shining ornament ! " 

With that the whole company burst into eager 
and delighted applause, if I may except the timid 
widow at my side, who was perhaps too new an 
acquaintance to risk such easy comradeship with j 
Dr. Viall. Mrs. Grosvenor, consciously or not. 
had freshly raised a suspicion that all his friends 
had long charged against*him. For years the 
real man behind his outward irony had intrigued 
them. Now, of a sudden, they saw in me a means 
of breaking in upon him. Instantly, though of 
course without sense of what they asked, they 
were all begging me to tell what I had divined 
from that dream—all except the shy widow, who 
only sat by and smiled. 

44 He's done some awful thing, I know/* .Alis. 
Grosvenor pronounced. 44 Pitch into bjmx t r>r. 
Carver! " 

44 It must be some desperate romance," another 
decided. 

44 But whose heart was broken ? " Grosvenor 
himself inquired. 44 That's what we want to 
know ! He's broken so many others. Lets 
have a look at his own. There's something in it 
if it has dreams like that ! " 

44 But you forget the hearts I have mended ! " 

Dr. Viall merrily parried. And I had hopes of 
seeing the inquest adjourned sine die in a gale of 
laughter. It was much more comfortable to play 
the guest than the coroner. But this was not to 
be. In a moment Dr. Viall fetched us up sharply. 

44 It's all very well to harry a poor bachelor. 

But "—he swung back to me — 44 can't we get 
back to the old house and the dream ? " 

44 Very well," I could only assent. There 
seemed to be no way out of it. The thing wi\s, 
somehow, to make a jest of it, and so I put it* 

44 Just to gratify the ladies. Dr. Viall, won't vou 
tell us whether the lovely young woman of your 
dream bore any likeness to an actual acquaint¬ 
ance—perhaps of long ago ? " 

For a space he appeared to torture his memory, 
while the ladies waited in suppressed excitement. 

On looking up he caught me smiling at his he* ita- j 
tion. At his answer I was forced to smile more 
broadly—perhaps more provocatively. He said : 

" N-no, I don't believe I can trace her to an actual 
acquaintance. I knew a good many young 1 
women then—as I do now." 
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This forced me to laugh. " Now, Dr. Viall, it 
seems to be your turn to dodge. Your hesita¬ 
tion has told us a great deal." 

He glanced at me sharply ; and finally tossed 
me oft with a laugh. " What can I have told 
you, except that I am a doddering idiot with a 
perfectly unscientific curiosity in the influence 
of old things, old houses, and other subtle voices 
in the mind ? " 

" So there was a particular young lady at one 
time in your life ? " I laughed. 

" But I told you precisely the contrary ! " he 
was still able to laugh with me. 

" That's how you told me. You were obliged 
to hesitate before you could deny it. Be candid. 
Doctor. Are we right ? " 

The ladies were now hugely delighted with the 
sight of this formidable cynic manoeuvred to the 
point of confession—all except my sad and shy 
widow. 

" Be candid, Doctor 1" They took up the phrase. 

" Oh," he hushed them, " so far as that goes," 
—he lowered his voice to a mysterious whisper— 
" there has never been a time in my life without 
its grand passion." 

" But a very particular passion at one time ! 99 
the woman in Mrs. Grosvenor persisted. " He’s 
told us so. Hasn't he. Dr. Carver ? " 

" By these deadly hesitations, I suppose ! " 
Dr. Viall laughed. " Good heavens ! at this 
rate my hesitations will land me on the gallows ! 
But, my dear friend," he dung to his point, 
" what has all this to do with.the old house and 
my strange vision ? 99 

“Hadn’t we better let that pass ? ’’ 

" Hiding again ! " he exulted. " You're beaten, 
and you conceal the fact behind a pretence of 
saving me some embarrassment." 

"To prove the contrary. Dr. Viall," said I, 
" let me ask you one more question. Then," 
I threatened laughingly, "I'll stop, if you— 
insist ! " 

“ Oh, ask anything you please." 

Since he would have it, I put it to him. 
" You'd rather forget the young lady of your 
youth, wouldn't you ? You even had her killed 
in your dream, you know." 

In spite of his suave self-control, Dr. Viall 
started noticeably, and, though he tried to laugh 
airily, he blanched. I was instantly sorry I had 
spoken. 

“ Well 1 " he caught himself up. " Really ! 
This takes my breath away, but it's most extra¬ 
ordinary. By the strangest chance you've hit 
on a—a strange recollection of mine. Ah ! ” he 
collected himself further, " there's another 
hesitation ! What does that one tell you ? " 

** You had another word in your mind," the 
remark escaped me. 

“ You mean, perhaps—' unfortunate ' ? " 

A sudden hush fell upon the party. I suppose 
each of us was rummaging his mind for some 
happy way out of this awkward pass. The 
widow at my side, I remember, rent me with her 
look of reproach for my rudeness. 

" I'm sorry, Dr. Viall," I ended the suspense 
myself. " I crave your pardon." 
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" Oh, don't mind me, my dear fellow 1 " He 
was all magnanimity. " I drove you to it. 

But now "—he took command of things himself 
—" now that you've trapped the bachelor in an 
early romance," he laughed, quite at ea^e 
again, " perhaps you'll be good enough to come 
back to the old house and the vision it 
inspired. Otherwise," he laughed on. " these 
good people will imagine worse things than the 
reality." 

" Let's go back to the old house," I assented. 

" But first, wasn’t the young lady of your youth 
a bit old-fashioned ? " 

Dr. Viall lightly thumped the table. " She 
was. I have to concede your skill as a guesser. 
How did you find it out ? " 

The company were eager and at ease again. 

" Isn't it fascihating 1" Mrs. Grosvenor ex¬ 
claimed to my pretty widow, who only murmured 
something in return. 

" You told me so, Doctor, in your dream. 
That old house, by the way, did influence you— 
did cast its spell—to this extent at least. In 
dating back so far it called up a past recollection 
of yours. It summoned up a former acquaint¬ 
ance. But for some* reason you wished that 
acquaintance kept distinctly to the past. Your 
unconscious memory dressed her in the costume 
of a century or more ago. At that safe distance 
you were willing to admit her uncommon charm. 

An old fondness in you returned. But still you 
set limits to that very fondness. Even in the 
safety of a dream you allowed yourself to !>• no 
more than her ' father.' Am I going too far ? " 

I prudently hastened to say. 

" Oh, do go on ! " Mrs. Grosvenor abetted me 
And all the others seconded the appeal—except 
ing still my shy widow. I wondered what 
memory in her own life gave her such evident 
fellow-feeling for Dr. Viall in this self-imposed 
grilling. 

Dr. Viall himself was nibbing his hands, 
interested, but beginning to be wary. * € You 
startle me," he laughed. " But I’m fascinated 
Go on." 

" Very well. I've said the memory of that 
young lady is unwelcome to you. That is because 
you did her some injury, and you can never for¬ 
give her for it. The recollection of her never 
returns without some reproach. Your day-time 
mind is able to crowd her aside. In your dreams, 
when she intrudes, you invent the most effective 
means you can devise for having her finished ot\ i 
That particular heart. Dr. Viall," I laughed, 

" must have got a fearful crack at your hands 
And your misfortune is—to know it. You 
almost console me for not being a handsome 
man ! " 

" So there's one of his crimes, at least, that 
does trouble him ! " Mrs. Grosvenor exulted, 
though she patted his hand to mollify him I 
" Plagues him. Look at bis sheepish face ! ” 

" Ah, but it does him credit," I put in, for the 
sex. 41 Besides, there w^as always the ' other ' to 
relieve him of any blame." 

The company looked at me in surprise. Dr. 
Viall among them. 
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44 The 4 other * ? " he was quick to catch me up. 

44 Yes, the 4 other * of the miniature. We 
mustn't forget him, you know/ 

Dr. Viall, still rubbing his hands, dropped his 
gaze to the table. Everything came to a sudden 
pause. It was a nasty mistake. 

44 There was no other," he said ; 44 I only in¬ 
vented that. It crushed her utterly. Good 
heavens !" he raised his eyes, with a weak 
attempt at laughter. 44 What am I saying ! " 

For a moment no one of us could get forward, 
until Mrs. Grosvenor thought of something to 
say. Glancing over her shoulder, she remarked, 
44 I believe the fog is lifting." 

44 Yes," Dr. Viall instantly rejoined, and in a 
tone of voice that drew every eye. 44 The fog is 
lifting. My friend "—he turned gravely to 
me— 44 you needn’t reproach yourself. I forced 
you into this. Besides, you've done me a service. 
Mrs. Grosvenor," he noticed that lady, 44 you are 
right. There is one of my 4 crimes ' that troubles 
me. Now that you've tracked me down to it, 
I'm obliged to take you into my confidence." 
He halted a moment. 44 It's more than your 
curiosity that I've aroused. I've stirred actual 
suspicions ! Mrs. Grosvenor has spoken of my 
1 crimes.' I'm psychologist enough myself to be 
sure that she would never have used that word, 
even lightly, without a serious thought behind it. 
Well "—here Dr. Viall sank his voice to a really 
grave pitch— 44 1 am a criminal. Just that. I 
mean it. Once I killed something. Oh, not a 
body; nothing vulgar. But something worse 
than that." He glanced from one astonished 
eye to another. 4f In my younger days there 
was a certain person. She did me the honour of 
an unme/ited—er—respect. Since then I have 
learned in bitterness what such things mean ir 
this world. I have learned how seldom a love is 
given without a thought but the giving of self. 
Will you believe me if I tell you that at the time 
I held such a thing lightly ? It is nothing to my 
credit that I knew the young lady was hopelessly 
deceived in me. Of course, I was not impervious 
to the flattery of her generous regard. But I 
was committed to a—a 4 career.' 4 Love ' to me 
then was a thing insufferable. I could never 
consent to live on her means. And for myself I 
had nothing. Nothing lay before me but the 
vague promise of my precious 4 career.' I 
soothed myself with the belief that I was sparing 
her a lifetime of neglect. Instead, I was piling 
up a lifetime of neglect, of loneliness, for myself. 
To-day I would give anything, anything, for 
what I was anxious at that time to be rid of." 

Dr. Viall was looking far put into the night. 
No one spoke. 

44 How to be rid of the annoyance of a generous, 
a disinterested love ! " The man smiled. 44 So 
I killed it." 

A few of the ladies started. 

44 It wasn’t the vulgar killing of a body. It 
was something blacker than that. It was the 
shattering of a masterpiece ; the dropping of 
something precious, alone of its kind. In one of 
his conjectures Dr. Carver is wrong "—he bowed 
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to me. 44 There was no 4 other.' That was a 
figment of my invention. That was the knife I 
used. I merely trumped up that excuse of 
4 another.' I pretended to be deceived and 
insulted. Never shall I forget the moment when 
I uttered that infamy. It crushed her utterly. 
It broke her heart. Since that moment I have 
never seen her. She disappeared. But all 
through the years since then she has written 
letters to me. They came from every conceiv¬ 
able point, but sometimes they have come from 
places so close at hand that I was sure I should see 
her. Yet never was there a word of reproach in 
those letters. Rarely was there a word about 
herself, of her comings and goings. There was 
only her steady and glowing pride in* my fame— 
in my 4 career' ! Not even a word of reproach 
that I had never permitted her to help me make 
that career. The reproach was there, all the 
same, between the lines. Unmistakably." 

Dr. Viall paused, I thought, to make sure of 
keeping his voice steady. 

44 Once the letters stopped for a time. She 
had married—but quickly had fled him. Then 
the letteis were renewed. Always they came 
from a different place. f She must have wandered 
restlessly. Once she confessed to having ven¬ 
tured near enough, unknown, for a glance at my 
face. And she doubted if she had the courage 
to risk the venture a second time. Of course, 
my brief holidays went in a frantic search for 
her. But never to this day have I found her 
or seen her. Never would she give me a clue. 
Timidly she wrote, from her distance ; eagerly 
I received and read. Until lately. Lately the 
letters have ceased. By that I know she is dead. 
It was probably too much for her. After all, she 
was proud, and she must have been terribly hurt. 
Now nothing is left me but the thought of her; 
the thought of that lonely lovely ghost I sent 
into the world, to haunt me all my life. I have 
passed my life in holding out my hand to a 
ghost. Now it is too late. But if now I could 
touch the tip of her vanished hand——" 

Dr. Viall, with a violent effort at his habitual 
self-control, broke into an affected laugh, to 
bring us tactfully back from the atmosphere of 
drama to be a merry party at dinner again. 
44 Well," he said, in this lighter key, 44 I’ve had 
my 4 career,' I've had my fling. For all it's been 
to me. I've held it to my lips like a rich fruit— 
hollow* at the core." Here he turned again to 
me. 44 You reasoned rightly, my friend. I 
seem always to be excusing myself—even in my 
dreams." He then devoted his attention to Mrs. 
Grosvenor. 44 Yet all my life one thing has 
puzzled me. What do you say, madam," he 
demanded of that lady, 44 is it worth while to 
break a heart in order to make a 4 career ' ? " 

What Mrs. Grosvenor's womanly heart might 
have answered I cannot guess, because some¬ 
thing answered for her. 

44 Eric 1" I heard an unforgettable voice 
calling Dr. Viall's name, and the sad-eyed widow 
at my side slipped from her chair to the deck in 
a faint. 
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CANNOT say that my efforts to add to the 
enjoyment and gaiety of the public hare 
always met with that measure of appreciation 
which I have thought they deserved. Indeed, 
there was an occasion when frank criticism of 
my abilities almost led me to abandon the 
stage for ever. 

J was playing in * 4 San Toy" at Hanley, 
and. as the Maid Dudley, I had to slug a few songs. Night 
after night I noticed a stage-hand looking at me thoughtfully 
from the side. He came up on our last night and said, 
" Good evening, Miss Irving; have you ever played fairy 
queen ? 11 I said 44 No/’ " Why do you not try here for 
Christmas?" he said, I said, blushingly, "Fairy queens have 
to do most of the singing, and I am afraid my voice is not 
quite up to that form. JJ " Ah/' he said, wearily, 4 * we have 
heard worse," 

I understood, after that, why Mr- George Ed ward es always 
gave me " talking " songs to sing* 

I loved my musical comedy days, however, and the memories 
of " San Toy,” " The Geisha/* " The Country Girl," and " The 
Girt from Kay’s ,J are very happy ones. In fact, I would go 
back without hesitation to musical comedy if I could find a 
good fat part with a good fat salary ; for, if I could only make 
some money, it would be a far, far better tiling than I have 
ever done. 

George Edwardes was certainly the most remarkable man I 
ever met in mv theatrical career. IBs judgment of the public 
taste was, to my mind, almost uncanny, while the manner in 
which he would reconstruct, in almost every detail, a play 
which did not meet with his approval at rehearsals," or after 
the public, had shown only lukewarm interest, illustrated the 
genius of the man as a manager and producer. 

It may seem somewhat egotistical on my part to relate the 
incident, but I always think that one of Ed warden's kindest acts 
occurred when I was called from the provinces to take up 
Grade Leigh's part in “ Sail Toy " at Daly's. For that reason I 
eive it Whether I was unduly nervous, or apprehensive of my ability to do justice to the part, 

I do not know but the tact remains that I tailed to please the sta^e-manager at the rehearsal, 
being repeatedly stopped and told to try certain entries, exits, aiui actions again. This occurred so 
often that my nerves began to give way, and I seemed to be going from bad to worse. 

Suddenly a voice came from the gloom of the balcony : 

■■ For Heaven’s sake, leave the girl alone l She can teach you all how to act. 

It was Edwardes, who, in his characteristic, quiet way, had stolen into the theatre to watch 
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,f Farewell to comedy, if l am to lose flesh or gain it 
according to whether or not applause is denied me /' 
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1 have referred to his genius 
as a manager and producer, 
and this is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the manner in which 
he seized the opportunity to 
turn " The Girl from Kay *5 " 
from a comparative failure into 
a big success. Incidentally, it 
provides an example of, to put 
it politely, the contradictory 
nature of man. Hie oppor¬ 
tunity arose through the ex¬ 
traordinary success of one 
number, which caused a furore, 
of which Edwardes, with his 
usual astuteness, was not slow 
to take advantage. 

There is no doubt that the 
play, on the first night, felt 
flat, until the third act, 

Edwardes was standing at the 
back of the dress circle with 
my husband (Gilbert Porteous), 
looking decidedly gloomy, 

** I have never seen such a 
rotten show in my life, 1 ' he growled. " Going 
from bad to worse. I give it a fortnight.” 

Presently Willie Edouin and I came on and 
sang the duet F " Koggenheimer of Park Lane." 
Whether the audience were so bored with the 
show that they were ready to welcome anything 
a bit new or novel, or whether the song made an 
extra appeal to their sense of humour* I do not 
quite know. But the fact remains that it had 
an extraordinary reception, Edouin and myself 
being recalled several times. Everybody was 
delighted, and Edwardes beamed. 

fi There you are, Gilbert* my boy/' he said, 
" I knew it was all right. What did I tell you ? 
The thing will run for a year 1" Gilbert was so 
staggered by this cool volte-face that he could 
only gasp, ** Will it really ? " 

Within three days, however, Edwardes had 
completely remodelled the comedy, with the 
result that it did run for well over a year. 

My happiest memories of those days seem to 
centre around my association with Huntley 
Wright, Rutland Barrington, Evie Greene, Hayden 
Coffin, and Connie Ediss. Those who have seen 
the inimitable Connie will appreciate this picture of 




her in a burlesque melodrama, one of the authors 
of which was the late Charles Warner, called 
lf The Finger of Fate," played at the Walsingham 
Club with a star cast about twelve years ago, in 
which we appeared together. Connie wore— 
how well I remember it 1—a white muslin frock 
and a blue sash, and the great moment was when 
her sailor hero led her to the altar. 

A little train-bearer* Sidney Ellison, insisted 
on calling her "Auntie-” At last her lover turned 
to her and said* " Rose, my sweet blossom, let 
there be no secrets of the past between us. Tell 
me, are you really this child's aunt ? " And 
Rose, gazing into his eyes, replied, ** Darling, let 
bygones be bygones." Unfortunately, the script 
of the play got lost, I am sure that if it could be 
found and the play produced on the halls* it 
would be a great success. 

The stage-hand s subtle criticism of my singing, 
by the way, reminds me of a story Rutland 
Barrington once told me concerning his own 
vocal powers* At the first rehearsals of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan production the music handed out 
consisted only of th* voice part, ■which the artistes 
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** I was always very 
brave at this/' said 
Barrington, “ and no 
fence was too stiff for 
me to tackle, in spite 
of an occasional severe 
fall. When this hap¬ 
pened, Sullivan would 
smile his sweetest and 
say, ' Very good tune 
indeed* B. ; now we'll 
have mine/ " 

I remember, too, 
Huntley Wright telling 
me how he once nearly 
became a Savoyard. He 
received a letter from 
D'Oytey Carte asking 
him to call and talk 
over an engagement. 
Thinking that there was 
somi? mistake, he replied 
stating that he had no 
pretensions to be a 
vocalist of the Savoy 
standard, and perhaps 
D Oylcy Carte did not 
understand this. The 
famous Savoy manager 
replied, however, that 
he underst ood. and 
Wright was to come up 
When he saw D’Oyley 
Carte he again assured 
him that hnhad no voice 
worth mentioning. 


—tears: studies in expres¬ 
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" He said he thought 
T would do very well/* 
said Huntley. '* adding 
however, * Before you 
go I want you to sing 
something to Mr. Col¬ 
lier ; you'll find him on 
the stage/ ; Mr. Collier 
was at the piano, play¬ 
ing to himself, and 
when I told him my 
business* he said, ' Oh. 
very well* sing me 
something from **Pina¬ 
fore/ * 1 had to con¬ 
fess that I did not 
know ‘Pinafore/ 

J Well, then. " Th^ 
Pirates of Penzance/'' 
No, I did not knr*w 
that, either, at least 
not well enough to 
sing. Mr. Celtler 
looked rather stir’ 
prised, and I took a 
turn/ * Do you know 
so-and-so ? ' I said, 
naming a very popu¬ 
lar pantomime song, 

1 No, 1 do not/ ait* 
s we red Mr. Collier, 
with considerable cm^ 
phasis. Or 4 T w o 
Lovtdv Black Eyes * ? 
Still no. ' Well/ l 
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sald, " we seem to be at a deadlock* I 
tell you what I'll do* I’ll go on the 
stage and sing something without any 
accompaniment at all/ This I did, and 
as a result I was engaged* But my then 
manager would not release me from my 
agreement, and eventually the engage¬ 
ment was given to Mr. Walter Passmore, 
and better hands it could not 
have passed into. ,, 

The fact that so many 
actresses, making their dibut 
in the musical play, have 
succeeded later in what I hope 
I shall not be misunderstood 
in describing as higher work, 
does not prove that one was 
the cause of the other* But, 
unless the experience of those 
others differs from mine, it 
is so. 

People have often asked me 
why I left musical comedy for 
the legitimate stage. The 
reason is quite simple. The 
farthest one can get in musi¬ 
cal comedy is playing a 
soubrette part year after year, 
untiT one gets too old for it, 
and then you have to go. 1 
thought it all over and de¬ 
cided to leave musical comedy 
and go into comedy proper. 

Not that I despise musical 
comedy for a moment. I love 
it. and often when a serious 
part is making heavy demands 
on me I wish I was back doing 
my little dances and songs 
once more* But the scope is 
so limited in it, and outside 
it is practically unlimited. 

One can get 011 almost for 
ever on the legitimate stage ; 
there is such a variety of 
parts to be filled. But I'm 
sure those who have left the 
lighter side of the stage often 
wish themselves back. It's 
more fun, and everything is 
much jollier. In serious plays, 
somehow, everybody has a 
tendency to be serious, even off the 
stage. 

My first experience of the different 
requirements was when I appeared as 
Mrs, Millamant in a revival of Con¬ 
greve's old comedy. H The Way of the 
World,” at the Royalty Theatre. I was 
naturally very delighted when asked to 
play the character, and thought it would 
be quite easy, 

I spent many bitter hours of disap¬ 
pointment, however, trying again and 
again to get into the part, and when I 
made my first appearance I honestly 
feared that I was as far off as ever, 
when I read the criticisms the next 
Voi* ivii-aa 


I knew by the kind things that 
were said about me that 1 had not 
laboured in vain. I cannot be too 
grateful to the critics who so kindly 
gave me the encouragement I so‘ 
much needed at a critical point of 
my career. * f 

x After 1 had played several parts, 
however, under my own manage¬ 
ment P 1 returned to musical" 
comedy, and I had almost des¬ 
paired of attaining my ambition 
when good fortune came my 
way and gave me such a splendid 


IN "THE CHINESE PUZZLE." 


IN "LADY FREDERICK "- ONE OF 
SUCCESSES. 
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chance in Somerset 
Maugham s “Lady 
Frederick/' It was 
Maughams first real 
dramatic success, and 
to my friend, Mrs. 
Sam Allen* I was in¬ 
debted for the Irish 
accent I employed in 
the play, Hers hi 
the most delightful 
have ever listened to. 

It is curious to 
reflect that “ Lady 
Frederick," which 
brought its author 
fame and fortune, 
was rejected by 
dozen or more man¬ 
agers* including my¬ 
self* before Mr, Otjho 
Stuart, who was 
among the managers 
who had refused it. 
eventually altered his 
mind and produced 
it, more as a stop¬ 
gap than with serious 
hopes of its success, 
at the Court Theatre. 
From the Court 
took it over from 
Otho Stuart, and my 
husband and I ran it 
at four other theatres 
in the West-end. 


ETHEL IRVING 
MADE MANY 
SUCCESSES IN 
PANTOMIME IN 
T H E IiANLY 
DAYS OF HER 
TH EAT RICAL 
CAREER —- 
here she is 

IN ONE OF 

THEM, 


The superstitious may be interested to know 
that everything connected with " Lady 
Frederick 11 seemed to be based on the 
number thirteen. There were thirteen 
characters in the cast ; thirteen Jettons in 
the name; it ran thirteen months; was 
produced on October 26 th, and during the 
last week we played to thirteen hundred 
pounds. No wonder I regard my lucky 
number as thirteen, 

It was> of course, extremely fortunate for 
me that I was able to follow the part ol 
Lady Frederick with that of Mrs. Harry 
Teller in M Dnh>^ Reforming Herself/' 
although I was taken to task for the de¬ 
moralizing extravagance which I preached 
from the stage. 

" Think of the danger*" I wa$ 
told by soared husbands* “of tdling 
wives and daughters that to nm 
into debt is a positive virtue ; it 
keeps women out of mischief “; 
and why should they be deluded 
with the idea that if 
thevgambled at Monte 
Car Jo or hid their bills 
in an escritoire some 
convenient mam—the 
husband if he was 
fool enough— would 
always pay them ? 
And worst of ail. why 
should Dolly Teller 
pay forty-five shillings 
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for three pairs of silk garters when, according 
to Mr. Walkley, the critic, ladies had given up 
wearing them ? 

Had they ? I was appealed to to settle this 
very momentous question. As I was indebted to 
Mr* Henry Arthur Jones for such an excellent part, 
I naturally asserted that he knew what he was 
talking about. On the other hand I did not 
want to offend Mr. Walkley, do I soothed both 
gentlemen by assuring them that they were both 
right—we do wear them and we don't. 

Looking back over the list of dramatists and 
artistes with whom I have been associated, it is 
not easy, without boring the reader, to mention 
ail those whom one delights to recall. 

Among my happiest engagements, however, 
were those I fulfilled at the St. James’s Theatre, 
particularly as Stella Ballantyne in “ The Witness 
for the Defence.” Sir George Alexander was 
always the kindest of managers and most helpful 
of confreres, but he was a bad ” first nighter.” 
The responsibilities of production, coupled with 
a certain amount of nervousness, made him so 
uncertain of his part that I invariably learnt 
his as well as my own in order to prompt him 
for the first few performances, with the result 
that I felt rather nervous of those first nights. 

What I liked about Sir George Alexander was 
his unvarying kindness to the stage aspirant and 
budding dramatist. He once told me that he 
had spent something like six thousand pounds 
in commissions to various authors for plays he 
had never been able to produce. Only once did 
he refuse a play that afterwards made a great 
success, and that was ” Monsieuf Beaucaire ” ; 
but it had practically been written into a new 
play when Lewis Waller secured it. 

It was in “ The Witness for the Defence ” that 
such deadly enmity existed between Mr. Sydney 
Valentine and myself. We were deadly enemies 
on the stage, but whether it was the soothing 
influence of dinners at the O. P. Club, or the fact 
that we had this in common, we both suffered 
from neuralgia, we got to know each other better, 
and to sympathize with each other's trials and 
tribulations. The worst of Sydney Valentine is 
that, so great a spell did Sir Henry Irving cast 
over him, that when in a reminiscent mood his 
stories invariably worked round to the great man 
and his days at the Lyceum. I think, however, 
the best story I have heard him tell is of the 
occasion when he was rehearsing in ” King 
Arthur.” Irving was producing the play, the 
special music was written by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and Sir Edward Burne-Jones was responsible for 
the scenery and costumes. 

One day Mr. Valentine chanced to be standing 
at the stage door, when out came a disappointed 
“ super ” who had been unsuccessful in his appli¬ 
cation for work. For a moment the super stood 
gazing at the play-bill, and then muttered :— 


" Sir 'Enery Irvin', Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones ! Three blooming 
knights—and that's about what I give it l ” 

To Mr. A. E. W. Masoji I was indebted for the 
chance his play, ” The Witness for the Defence,” 
gave me. I think I enjoyed the part of Stella 
Ballantyne ak much as any I. have played, and 
to Mr. ftfoson's kindly encouragement owe what 
success I achieved in that part. For a bachelor 
playwright, Mr. Mason shows in - his books 
and plays such a knowledge, of women that 
I imagine he would be contemplated as a hus¬ 
band with some fear by ladies in search of a 
life-partner. 

Although it scarcely comes within the scope 
of the title of these reminiscences, I may, per¬ 
haps, be allowed to refer here to what I consider 
one of the most fascinating characters I have 
played—that of Julie in ” The Three Daughters 
of M. Dupont,” which achieved such success at 
the Ambassadors' that it will be revived when 
a theatre can be found for it. The character— 
that of a woman with a yearning for children 
who is married to a man who refuses to have 
any—provided me with an emotional part which 
made a* special appeal to me. 

Curiously enough, when I am playing tragedy, 
or a big serious part, and seek others, I have 
nothing but comedy plays or suggestions sent to 
me; while when I play comedy I am continually 
being urged to try deeper and more tragic charac¬ 
ters. To please all is an impossibility, so, 
woman-like, well—I just please myself and hope 
I please the public, too. And that is all that 
matters. 

I wonder if, before closing this article, I may 
say a few words to our present-day audiences ? I 
wonder if they realize what a factor they them¬ 
selves are in the success not only of a play, but 
also in regard to the future of artistes, especially 
of the young beginner ? There has been lately 
(may I call it ?) an apathy predominating with 
modem audiences. Whether it is that they take 
life generally as a matter of course, including 
their enjoyments, I cannot say, but if they only 
knew what a big part they play in giving the 
artistes all the encouragement they can when 
they-like a piece, they would, I am sure, not 
refrain from applause—the most valuable means 
of spurring the actor to do his best. 

We artistes are very like children. We cannot 
and will not do our best without the kindly words 
of encouragement from those who look on. How 
often I hear : ” How dull they are ! Can't move 
them. I simply can't act to-night ! ” and, like 
children, we in our way say, " No one seems to 
care about us, so we won't try.” Perhaps this 
applies above all to the comedian, but, believe 
me, those few words of encouragement conveyed 
by applause from the audience to the artiste 
mean everything to us* " 
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HE HOHANGHO," read the 
hrst lie a tenant, - turning tbe 
pages of a tb-ree^lay^V old 
paper, " hag shifted ifcsrcourse. 
It is estimated that upwards 
of three-quarters of million 
souls, perished in the; inunda¬ 
tion of -villages. " He puffed 
at Hs pipe and eyed the inmates of the destroyer's 
wardroom with solemnity- " They give it a 
four-line paragraph . ■* , three-quarters of a 
million——" « ; r . . ; t -» 

-< Shortage of paper," said the lieutenant in 
command. u 'Sides, they were only Chinks. 
What's a million Chinese more or less ? Don't 
suppose anybody worried about it. When I 
was on the China Station*——" - , = T ^ % ; 

" But," interrupted the first iicyienant, 
"when you come to think of it, that's z about 
half the total British casualties so far in the 

war,. Wiped out-phut! In one act I Men, 

women, and children 1 " 

" You don't think of 'em quite like that," 
replied the captain of the destroyer, stirring 
his Cup of coffee. He braced his hack against 
a stanchion to steady himself to the roll of the 
ship, " There are four hundred millions of the 
blighters, remember- They all Look alike: 
they've no religion, no ambition, no aim in Life 
except to scratch together enough for the next 
meal-- 

A signalman came tumbling down the ladder, 
water streaming from his oilskins. 

4t Please, sir, officer of the watch says-there's 
a glare ahead looks like a ship a-fire, Shall he 
increase speed ?/* 

The Captain, who had descended for a cup of 
coffee, and stilt wore his sea-boots and duffle 
coat, snatched up his cap and was on the bridge 
with his glasses to his eyes* in fewer seconds than 
it takes to write these lines. 

The destroyer was slashing her way past a 
head sea and the sound of the wind and waves 
mode speech difficult. The gunner was on 
watch, peering ahead into the darkness through 
binoculars, 

" Oil ship, sir, by the Looks of it," he 
shouted. 

The captain studied the far-off glare in silence 
for a moment and gave an order to the tele¬ 
graph man. 

" Yes," he said, presently. " Oil ship. Must 
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have been torpedoed. She's leaving a trail of 
biasing oil On the water astern of her," For 
half an hour they watched the conflagration 
grow brighter as the destroyer rapidly over¬ 
hauled the burning derelict. Finally the gunner 
range d alongside h is com m andin g offi cer. ” She s 
making way through the water, sir—yawing, 
too. Best #ive her a wide berth.' 1 

Th^ lieutenant , nrjd4ed. #i Keep to wind¬ 
ward. There can't be anybody below, 1 expect 
tire heat of: the fixe is keeping the steam pressure 
up My,Ghost I What - a blaze I" 

The ship was now' plainly discernible! blazing 
furiously from forecastle to poop. The wind 
whipped pennons of flame hundreds of feet to 
leeward, and from started rivets and gaping seams 
ptreamsi of. liquid ffre poured blazing into the 
sea. The ship was^ blundering along at a good 
seven knots, swerving blindly from side to side 
like a wounded bull, and leaving on the troubled 
surface of the water a fiery, serpentine trail of 
burning oiL .The hissing crackle of the flames 
and roar of the wind, the constant eruption of 
vast columns of sparks that belched hundreds 
of feet into the air and floated to leeward, made 
the doomed ship a terrifying and almost demoniac 
spectacle. . ■ 

" Can't be a soul alive on board." said thi< 
first lieutenant. " Just as wdl—ugly custome: 
to tackle. ,J . t 

They ranged abeam, giving the blazing derelic 
a wide berth, and even at that distance felt thr-i 
cheeks scorch. Men lined the destroyer's 1*- 
rail, watching in shocked silence. To the 
men the fairest of ali sights is a ship upon tb 
sea : a ship wrecked upon a lee shore or eve 
plunging beneath the surface with racing p^-c 
pellers is a sad, though not unnatural, sigli 
prompting the heart of every sailor to the rtscu 
whatever the risk. But a ship on fire. ev ( 
though abandoned, is repellent, horrible beyor 
the power of description. 

The gunner suddenly emitted an oath at 
extended an arm and pointing forefinger* 

“ Look, sir 1 Fore-peak I There's some in* 
there ! " 

The captain stared through His birtocula. 
** Yes," He said, calmly, " you're right. They 
be grilled alive if her head falls away from t: 
wind. Starboard ten, quartermaster/' 

Obedient to her helm the destroyer closed w 
that blinding hell-gUre, and presently to tlie^ nab 
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eye a score of human 
figures were visible, 
huddled into the 
eyes of the ship. 

The lieutenant on 
the destroyer's 
bridge picked up a 
megaphone and 
bawled through it. 

"Why don't they 
jump, the bally 
fools ? JJ he de¬ 
manded. angrily, 

" They must have 
seen us. They know 
we'd pick 'em up." 

The destroyer came 
closer, plunging and 
rolling in the sea¬ 
way. The figures on 
the bridge shielded 
their faces from the 
scorching heat as 
every eye watched 
the hungry flames 
licking their way 
forward along the 
o i 1 e r's forecastle. 

Her foremast felt 
with a crash,sending 
up a great column 
of fire into the out¬ 
raged sky. By its 
glare the faces of the 
huddled figures were 
plainl y visible : 
beardless, with high 
cheek - bones, dis - 
torted with terror 
like the masks of 
trapped animals. 

" God ! " ejacu¬ 
lated the first lieu¬ 
tenant, " Chinks l 
TheyTc all Chinese 1 
No wonder they 
wouldn't jump. 

Can't swim,' 1 

The captain th rust 
him towards the lad¬ 
der, "Stand by with 
fendersthe port side. 

Get the hand-pumps 
going. I'll run her 
alongside*" 

Cf Gawd 'dp us ! " 

muttered the gunner, and as he sjwke the 
burning ship yawed suddenly and came bearing 
down on them/ 

From first to last it was less than five minutes' 
work. With paint blistered and scorched 
clothing, rails and davits bent, with cold fear 
in their hearts and a sense of duty that mastered 
all, that prodigy of seamanship was accom¬ 
plished. Twenty-four jabl>ering Chinese firemen 
and a flawed Scotch mate flopped down pell-mell 
on to the destroyer's upper deck, and received 
the gift of life at the hands of a young man in a 


TWENTY-FOUR JABBERING CHINESE FIREMEN AND A DAZED SCOTCH MATE 
FLOPPED DOWN PELL-MELL ON TO THE DESTROYER'S UPPER DECK." 


singed duffle coat, who said nothing, whose 
breath came and went rather fast through 
dilated nostrils, 

"Twenty-five," reported tire first lieutenant’ 
when. hfe had mustered the rescued and the 
destroyer was racing landward, “ and twenty- 
four of 'em Chinks. You risked your ship for a 
couple of dozen yellow-bellies 1 " 

" Maybe I did," replied his captain. Daw + n 
was paling the eastern sky and he Loosened the 
duffle coat MWui lus throat, "Maybe I did. 
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IV.—A FORTY-FOOT SETTING. 


Illustrated by 8- Spurrier, 



The tramp that had done the damage Jay 
rolling lazily in the long, smooth swell, blowing 
off steam. Her escort of two destroyers—or 
more properly a destroyer and a half—we 
some distance away, exchanging a highly- 
seasoned and technical dialogue through mega¬ 
phones. In the course of an unpremeditated 
zigzag a quarter of an hour earlier the tramp 
had rammed one of 
her escort .and cut 
her in two. The 
combination of mis¬ 
understandings which 
culminated in this 
mishap was at the 
moment in process of 
review on the bridge 
of the tramp. Her 
master, who was a 
Portuguese, and the 
jnate, who hailed from 
Pernambuco, in the 
apportioning of 
blame were for once 
in agreement ; the 
Chinese quarter¬ 
master called, weeping, upon 
his ancestors' gods to witness 
they lied. Each spake his own 
tongue, and the babel of their 
strife mingled with the thin 
hiss of escaping steam, to be 
engulfed by the vast blue lone¬ 
liness of the sky. 

The captain of the rammed 
destroyer (his age was twenty- 
five and his vocabulary one 
Methuselah need not have been 
ashamed of) transferred his 
ship's company to the other 
escort and made a cursory sur¬ 
vey of the damage* 

The bulkhead forward of the gaping cavity 
was holding—precariously,, it is true, but still 
holding. Therefore th& fore part of the crippled 
destroyer continued to float ; the after portion, 
since the sea was smooth and the swell slight, 
although sagged below the surface, continued 
attached to the remainder by a few twisted 
longitudinals of steel and some mangled plates; 
The unhurt destroyer, having embarked the 
shipwrecked crew, ranged alongside her damaged 
sister and proclaimed her intention of passing a 
towing hawser. 
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The captain of the cripple filled and lit a 
pipe while he considered the problem from the 
% 7 antage of the midship funnel of his command, 
which lolled drunkenly in a horizontal posture 
athwart the upper deck* 

" Not yet/' he shouted, and turned to the 
gunner, who stood knee^deep in water where 
once a torpedo-tube had been. ” It's that 


cursed depth-charge I'm worrying about. It's 
still in the chute at the stern, and set to explode 
at a depth of forty feet**' 

The gunner nodded, and bent forward to 
peer through the translucent depths at what had 
been, a quarter of an hour before, the dwelling- 
place of both. Somewhere beneath the surface, 
still affixed to the submerged stern, was the 
destroyer's main anti-submarine armament— 
her depth-charges* One had been in the tray, 
ready set for instant release by the jerk ol a 
lever, whenj $|>W'5ippL occurred, 
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f< If the stern breaks off, that depth-charge'll 
sink with it, and explode when it gets down to 
forty feet." 

14 That's right, sir/' said the gunner* with 
melancholy calm, 

" And the explosion * nil rip this bulkhead out 
, of her, and down the fore part will go. Half a 
ship's better'n none, Mr, Hasthorpe/' 

Mr, Hasthorpe agreed, but inclined to the 
view that he'd rather have kept the other half, 
given a choice in the matter. 

" There was a nice li'll drum o' paint aft 
there we had give us at Taranto, sir, an' some 
ostridge feathers under my bunk what I'd 
promised my old woman/' 

A long, sleek swell passed beneath them 
on its unhurried path from Africa to the 
Adriatic. The dark wreckage beneath the 
surface stirred like weed in a current, and 
the deck plating under their feet trembled 
ominously as the hulk rolled* * 


"A few more of those/' said the youthful 
captain, " and down goes the after part. I 
shall lose my ship/' The speaker had rather 
less than half a ship to lose, but he scrambled 
down on to the buckled plating of the upper 
deck, hastily unbuttoning his drill tunic, 

44 That depth-charge must be set to 1 safe,' 
then it can't expiode ( however far it sinks." 

It's a couple of fathoms below the surface, 
I ain't no Annette Kcllerman meself/ 1 said the 
gunner. 

His captain waved the dinghy alongside, 
M That's nothing. I'll have a shot for it—if I 
can only find the beastly thing in all that 
tangle." 

" An' if another swell passes when you're in 
the water, sir* likely as not the stern'll drop 
off an‘-“—- Jr The sentence remained unfinished* 
for his captain had slipped over the side into 
the waiting dinghy and was busily divesting 
himself of his clothes. 



fi You'd better get 
clear/' he shouted to 
Ids confrere in the 
other destroyer, “ till 
I r ve finished* No, 
I'm not going to 
bathe 1 " He ex¬ 
plained the situation 
while the dinghy man 
rested on his oars 
and musingly con¬ 
templated tlie big toe 
of his left foot round 
which a shred of spun 
yarn was twisted* 
The captain of the 
other destroyer raised 
I us arm to show he 
understood ; the tele¬ 
graph gongs clanged, 
and the destroyer 
moved away from 
the side of the de¬ 
relict* The dinghy 
paddled a few strokes, 
and the nude pink 
figure in the stern bent 
down and stared into 
the w r ater. 

" Right/' he said, 
presently. "Keep the 
boat there, Sim- 
monds/ 1 He took a 
few deep breaths, 
standing on the after 
thwart, and then 
dived. 

The oarsman leaned 
over the gunwale and 
held his breath* gaz¬ 
ing under the boat 
like a man in a 
trance. 

After all 
mult of the 
the moment 


^1 deathly 
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the t u- 
collision 
was one 
stillness* 


'“KEEP THE BOAT THERE, SIMMONDS/ 
THE CAPTAIN TOOK A FEW DEEP 
BREATHS AND THEN DIVED." 
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The tramp lay black against the sunlight half 
a mile away. The destroyer was turning in 
a wide circle, with a flick of white under her 
stem, and close at hand, amid the wreckage of 
the still floating unfortunate, the gunner stood 
motionless, staring. 

The dinghy man suddenly sat upright and 
took a stroke with one paddle. The head and 
shoulders of the lieutenant in command broke 
the oily surface with an abrupt splash. He 
gripped the stem of the dinghy and heaved- 
himself out of the water. Then, stark and drip¬ 
ping, he stood upright, transfigured by the 
Mediterranean sunlight into a figure of shining 
gold, and raising his arms above his head, 
semaphored two letters to the watching destroyer 
—” OK,” finishing with a triumphant wave of 
the hand. 


A thin cheer broke out along the crowded 
rail, the siren sounded a toot of congratulation, 
and as the resultant wisp of steam dissolved in 
the air the dinghy suddenly rose, rocked on the 
slope of a passing swell, and dropped down its 
smooth flank. The portion of the destroyer that 
remained afloat rolled twice; there was a • 
succession of big swirls in the water, an ugly 
grinding sound, and a snap. The lieutenant 
in command gave a short, hard laugh. 

" There go your peacock feathers,” he said 
to the gunner, as he climbed on board the wrecked 
remnant of his command. 

” Ostridge,” amended Mr. Hasthorpe, and 
clambered forward to the towing bollard and 
the preliminaries of a piece of seamanship that 
brought half a destroyer safely to the dock a 
hundred and seventy miles away. 


Author's Note. —The foregoing are. hosed oh actual occurrences in the war , and, as far as the author is aware , conform 
to fact . The characters are imaginary; their words and thoughts those of the writer's imagination* 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC* So'; 64. 

{The Fourty of the Series.) 

Though now ’tis.somewhat out-of-date, 

The bygone year Ve celebrate. 

1. Half of the first upright we view; 

*Tis surely'half. the second, too. 

2. Though not in .England^, it is here; 
Reversed, ft will unchanged appear. 

3. The problem. place before the maid, 

The kernel then will be displayed. 

4. Take half of half, then halve again: 

And now the final light is plain. 

6. This, giving details and a date, 

May anagram commemorate. 

6. A letter in a letter show, 

And seek a capital below. 

7. Time does it, and full many a change 
* Produces thus ; please rearrange. 

8. An English town provides the last: 

Lady, continue your repast. 

PAX. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 65. 

Should you cart them from your field, 

Mightv rocky were the yield; 

But if on the wall you sow, 

They will very sweetly grow. 

1. To your doctrine says “ Don’t know.” 

2. Caught, you wish you’d let him go. 

3. Here’s expense, as well may seem. 

4. Taking this, perhaps you dream. 

5. Eighty seek : in deadly cold 
This with terror we behold. 

UEEGEE. 
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Answers to Acrostics 64 and 415 should he address'd 
to the Acrostic Editor , The Magazine, South¬ 

ampton Street , Strand. London . W,C£, and must arrive 
not later than by the first post on June 1th. 

The solution to each actostit must be on a separate 
puce of paper ; a second answer may be sent to any or 
every light , and should be written at the side of the first 
one ; at the foot of each solution every solver should 
write his pseudonym and nothing else. This pseu¬ 
donym should be limited to one word. 


Answer to No. 63L 


1. 

R 

orrd 

W 

2.. 

R 

©me* 

0 

3. 

A 

n c ho 

R 

4. 

8 

ali 

0 

5. 

E 

w 

E 

6. 

X 

u t 

8 - 

7. 

0 

ugh 

T 

8. 

8 

e n s 

E 

9. 

E 

x t i n g u i s h-e 

R 


Note. —Light 3. Acts, xxvii. 

Result of the Tenth Series. 

The maximum number of points obtainable for 
the past series was 42 ; one solver, Peci, achieved 
this score, and will receive a cheque for four guineas. 
Five solvers scored 41 points: one of them did not 
conform to our few and simple rules, and gave no 
clue whatever to his identity ; Assam, Enos, Ocol, 
and Reg, the other four, gain prizes of two guineas each. 
Eleven solvers missed two points, and it may be of 
interest to add that two of these also omitted to send 
their names and addresses with their answers to 
No. 60. 

The successful solvere are : Peci, Mr. G- E. Mat- 
thews, 53. Stockwell Green, 8.W.9 ; Assam. Mr. 
Gordon Plater, 15, Claremont Road, . Westclilf, 
Southend-on-Sea; Enos, Mr. W. 8. Cool, 3, St. 
James s Square, S.W.l ; Ocol, Mr. C. Gokfa, 16. 
Almenc Road, Battersea Rise, 8.W. ; Reg, Mr. H. 

?* Campden House Chambers, W.8. 

, ‘ will be considered ineligible for a prize during 
t^ v . enth twelfth series. Mid the other dinners 
will be disqualified during the present (eleventh) series. 
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Lawn Tennis and Lawn Tennis Players 

By M. J. G. RITCHIE (Ex-D oubles Champion). 

* 

With Caricatures by Ernest Forbes. 


ORE than forty years have 
passed since I first handled 
a lawn-tennis racquet, and yet 
I am as fond of the game to-day 
as ever. Its powers of fasci¬ 
nation are indeed remarkable, 
and when once you have really 
got " lawn tennis, the possibilities are that you 
will never quite recover. There have been cases, 
of course, of players suddenly severing all con¬ 
nection with the game or finding some new 
Jove, but for the great majority of its adherents 


lawn tennis is a solace and delight almost 
from the cradle to the grave. It was in my 
eighth year, to be exact, that lawn tennis 
began to attract, and nothing gave me so much 
pleasure as to get hold of a racquet and ball 
and find someone to play across a piece of 
string suspended between anything available* 
Failing that, I used to amuse myself for hours 
hitting a ball against the walk In those days 
lawn tennis was a much younger game than it 
is to-day. The balls were often uncovered, while 
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almost exactly similar to the racquet used at 
real tennis, which, from time immemorial 
has been the same shape. Until I was fifteen 
I played on every possible occasion, but after 
that for several years did not touch a racquet. 
When I had the chance to take the game up 
again my eye had been so trained in infancy 
that I found myself taking to it like a fish does 
to water, and can say in no boastful spirit that 
in a very short time 1 was much better than the 
average club player. My road thence to Wim¬ 
bledon did not greatly differ, I suppose, from 
that travelled by most lawn tennis pilgrims 
with championship aspirations. I may say, 
however, that right from my very first appearance 
on the classic All England courts I was never 
troubled with stage fright, I think the reason 
is that being so obsessed with the game nothing 
takes my attention from it. As a rule a match 
is not put on to the centre-court unless it is a 
good one, and by the time a player is skilful 


enough to participate he has grown impervious 
to crowds, A few th usand onlookers, more or 
less, docs not make much difference—at least 
they never have In my case. The strain of 
playing strenuous five-set matches day after 
day does, however* make a decided difference 
u less a man happens to be very' fit and well. 

I must confess that nowadays by the time I 
reach the later rounds most of the steam has 
been taken out of me, 

1 have seen and played in a good many Wim- 
bledons in my time, and been lucky enough to 
reach the Final of the All Comers' Singles on 
four occasions, I was beaten in the 1903 and 
1904 Finals by Frank Riseley, who is of the 
hustling order of players* extraordinarily active 
and good. In one of these matches I was beaten 
almost before I started by the Gloucestershire 
player's hustling tactics. In the other I put 
up a much better fight, but there is no doubt 
the better man won on each occasion. In the 
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final of 1902, H. L. Doherty was 
always a little tdo good lor me, 

Retrieving the ball and running 
lor miles like a hare might have 
won a few additional games 
against " H. L,/' but nothing 
more, and 1 had not the experi¬ 
ence th 11 that I have gained 
since, in 1909 to win the final 
1 had to beat Roper Barrett, I 
know the Gipsy man's game well; 
in fact I think our games in a 
good many respects are so similar 
that it is more a question of who 
gets going soonest. Barrett is 
probably cleverer and more wily 
overhead than 1 am, but I fancy I 
hit a bit harder and have* per¬ 
haps, a slightly better service. 

Frir some reason or the other I 
fancy Barrett is always rather in 
doubt as to*how lie ought to play 
me, and this has acted very 
much to my advantage. I am 
not going to tell him hnw to 
beat me now I /This was the 
year I came so near to winning 
the championship, only four games 
separating me from the greatest 
honour the game has to bestow. 

I will endeavour to set out the 
facts of my rather inexplicable 
failure in some detail, for the 
match is as clear to my mind 
to-day as if it had been played 
yesterday, A. W. Gore, as holder, 
was my opponent in the Chal¬ 
lenge round, and I was soon two 
sets up Lnd leading by two 
games to love in the third and 
presumably final set. At this 
point, however, Gore appealed to 
the umpire for a service of his 
which he thought had hit the 
net- I, meanwhile, had returned the service 
and scored off it. The umpire gave his 
decision that the point was mine, and told 
ns to play on. Now, I had had many a hard 
match with Gore in previous years, and, not 
washing him to feel aggrieved, conceded the 
point, and we played it over again. Never¬ 
theless, I w^as annoyed and put out over this 
unfortunate contretemps, and from that moment 
practically failed to score* I hist the game, 
the set, and the two following sets, and Gore 
remained champion. This was the terrible 
result of allowing a temperament which is some¬ 
what easily upset domineer and put me clean 
off my game. By such little things are important 
matches lost and won. Temperament has a 
good deal to do with success in games, and it 
is therefore a wise thing to cultivate a tough 
hide. One should try to get into the habit of 
immediately dismissing from the mind any piece 
of bad luck that may come along—and smile. 
It is perhaps a good deal easier to give this 
advice than to follow" it, but imperturbability 
is a very valuable asset. At this meeting the 


late Captain Anthony Wilding and I did not 
defend the Doubles Championship w-e had won 
the previous season, but secured the title again 
in 1910, Wilding in those days was an ideal 
doubles partner- he did not fancy lib chances 
in the singles so much then, and was conse¬ 
quently more keen on doubles'play* 

He was always cheery even when things w'ere 
not going well and never gave up hope. My 
old partner, moreover, seldom failed to take 
advantage of an opening whether obtained for 
him by his colleague or made by himself. I have 
found many other partners lacking in this very 
important respect. My game* you see, is essen¬ 
tially a steady one, and often by accurate play 
I can make openings. If my partner fails to 
take advantage of such opportunities, I get 
discouraged and my game goes to pieces* Wilding 
very seldom let me down in this way, and con¬ 
sequently I always felt confident when playing 
with him* We have pulled many a game out 
of the fire. Wilding and I made, I think, a 
fairly sound cdiMunatioJL and we had some good 
victori^j^tpp*C|r|^itii at Wimbledon, 
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including one over the Dohertys at Nice* 
where hitherto they had been undefeated, I 
fancy, however, that during the later part of 
their tennis career the famous brothers were 
not quite happy in their combination ; at 
their zenith they were incomparably the finest 
doubles pair we have ever had, so far as my 
experience goes* at any rate. They played 
with perfect unity and in such beautiful style. 
Even their appearance on court in spotless 
white ducks was an object-lesson to many of 
us who were in the habit of playing in any old 
thing that came to hand. 

I used frequently to play singles with one 
or other of the brothers at Queen's Club, but 
more especially with M R* F*" He generally owed 
me half-fifteen, but to get him to take any 
interest in the game, it was always necessary 
to have a few shillings on each set. He was tall 
and slim and gave one the impression of reaching 
the ball without the slightest effort. No doubt 
this was owing to his wonderful powers of 
anticipation* It required a very good shot 
indeed to make -t R. F/ f hustle* I think we 
were pretty level on the points named, but 
whereas I was generally run to a standstill at 
the finish he was mostly as cool as the proverbial 
cucumber* Talking of the Dohertys brings 


M l RITCHIE S 


J' C. PARKE* 

PARISHS IN THE HISTORIC STRUGGLE 
DAVIS CVF IN AMERICA IN 1 90S. 


to mind a question that has so often been asked 
me : " Who* in your opinion, was the better o£ 
the brothers ? " Well, I must plump for" H. L.” 

In spite of the fact that in a single with his 
brother, Reggie often had the best of matters, 

I nevertheless firmly believe that if both had 
had to play half-a-dozen of the best players 
of the day, Laurie would have had more vic¬ 
tories to his credit than Reggie* This not so 
much because of the "little D Vs" superior 
play, for really there was hardly anything in 
it between them, but because *' H. L" had the 
better match-playing temperament, was keener, 
and more consistently good. Incidentally, this 
reminds me of another question that is oontmu* 
ally being put to me; " Who is the finest 

player you have ever seen ? ,J Again I must vote 
for " H. L. * He was the master of every stroke 
on the board and knew the why and the where¬ 
fore of everything that happens in the game. 
When at the top of his form I very much doubt 
whether any player before or since could have 
beaten him. Poor " R* F**‘ having passed over, 
and his brother on the retired list, recollection 
is not the best guide to a comparison of their 
play with the present-day methods of men 
like Norman Brookes. Maurice McLoughlin, and 
“ Tony" Wilding, all of whom improved tre¬ 
mendously after the ,r I>oes " 
gave up playing* Nevertheless, 

I shall stick to my opinion that 
H* L* Doherty is the best all- 
round player I have ever seen. 
Brookes, I may remark in pass¬ 
ing, has been my bite noire on the 
two occasions I have met him. 
His game Is so absolutely unlike 
anything we meet here. and 
though I have the temerity to 
think that with more practice 
against him I might put tip a 
better fight, he is unquestionably 
the finest player of the present 
day. The Allens, who have a 
wonderful collection of nick 
names, call him the Wizard o! 
the Tennis Court, and I an 
rather inclined to agree will 
them. Brookes has one weal 
spot. His staying power is no 
quite reliable and he sometime 
seems to go to pieces—for 
time* 

Another of my Wimbledi * 
partners of whom I have td 
most pleasant recollections 
C P. Dixon* " Dickie w * 
have played with and 
each other on innumerable occ 
sioiLs. Both of us are invetera 
tournament players and general 
visit the same meetings* 
is another man who always act.*! 
in doubt as to the ta.ct 

he should employ' against n 
and as we all know " tie \a 
jc$ is lost." I supple tl 
reason why I have j i 


FOR 
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managed to come out on top in 
most of our contests. Though 
one of the finest stroke players 
we have, ,tf Dickie " has never 
been inclined to run about more 
than lie could possibly help. 

Perhaps some of my victories 
over Dixon may be attributed to 
the fact that I try to keep him 
strenuously on the run the whole 
time. A sort of lethargy that 
comes over *' Dickie " at times 
has also helped to prevent this 
great player having his day J * at 
Wimbledon as he so well deserves. 

The old Dulwich Farm player has 
a keen sense of humour and is a 
most entertaining companion. 

1 sometimes think that when he 
exhibits that tendency to fall 
asleep on the court he is merely 
thinking out a new story. I 
remember on one occasion when 
playing with him in an inter¬ 
national match at the Covered 
Courts Club, Dulwich, he made 
such a ’ succession of bad mis¬ 
takes off comparative 4t sitters " 
that l felt compelled to ask the 
reason. “ It's fate, old chap, 
just fate/' replied 4i Dickie/ 1 
which explanation to say the 
least was not very consoling for 
his partner. 

A. D. PrebbLe* the well-known 
Badminton player, has also frequently been a part¬ 
ner of mine, and the partnerships have generally 
been fairly successful ones, I don't know why, but 
Prebble always gives one the curious idea that he 
ought to appear on the courts in full toreador 
costume. He is very clever at the net and over¬ 
head, introducing Badminton effects into his 
lawn tennis. Prebble is certainly what one would 
call a stroke player, and much better in doubles 
than i ingles. A lack of severity is perhaps the 
chief weakness, G* W. Dill yard, the popular 
secretary of the Championships, is a player I 
have several times encountered. On his day he 
was quite good enough to win the All England 
title, a temperament that is somewhat easily 
upset being responsible more than anything else 
for his failure to do so. i remember one Wimble* 
don in which I had a terrific struggle with 
" G. W, H." on an extraordinarily hot day. After 
fighting tooth and nail for some three sets 
Hill yard was quite overcome with the heat. 
He had a basin and sponge brought out to him 
in order to bathe his head, and profusely apolo¬ 
gized for inability to continue. I must admit 
that though common politeness demanded 
expressions of regret and a hope that he would 
play on, I was never so thankful for the termina¬ 
tion of a game. Yet another of my pre-war 
partners was Stanley Doust* the Australian, a 
wfunderfill doubles player, and not at alE to be 
despised in a jingle. Volleying is his special 
forte. Anything within racquet reach overhead 
is unerringly smashed down by an oblique shot 


well away from his opponent. 
Doust and I have had some hard 
tussles, and it has generally been 
a ding-dong struggle between 
my accurate ground strokes, 
power of retrieving, and the 
Australian’s volleying. Doust is 
an ideal partner in a double. I 
specially remember a match we 
played against Brookes and 
Wilding, the champions of 1914^ 
just before the war, Although 
defeated a very little might have 
turned the tide of fortune. 

Outside the Championships I 
suppose no competition has done 
so much to popularize lawn 
tennis as the Davis Cup. My 
own part in this historic struggle 
for the 4f Ashes " of lawn tennis 
is limited to one trip to America 
with J. C + Parke in iqoS. I am a 
very bad sa lor indeed, and was. 
more or less ill all the way over. 
Naturally I was not feeling too 
bright on arriv ng at Boston a 
week or so before the contest 
commenced. Parke, however, as 
usual, was top-hole. After we 
had been n Boston a few days 
an inc dent occurred which 
m ght easily have knocked the 
Davis Cup scheme on the head, at 
least so far as we were concerned. 
The blame must rest on the 
wreathe r, which was so hot that we were forced in 
self-defence to seek the nearest sw!mm.'ng bath. 
On arrival there my partner decided to try a 
high dive, and j was fool enough to let him. 
The sad result was that Parke dived too deep and 
hit his head a terrific bang on the bottom of the 
bath. Probably anyone but an Irishman would 
have been killed on the spot, for the concussion 
raised a lump on my partner's head as big £ s a 
hen s egg. Nevertheless, in a day or tw T o Parke 
was quite himself again* As captain of the team 
I was obliged to put the veto on Irish dives for 
the rest of our stay. Although ksing the tie, we 
put up a fairly good fight against the Americans. 
I beat Beals Wright; but was defcated + qitcr a 
hard match, by W. A. Lamed. Parke just, but 
only just, lost both his singles matches, and 
between us we went down in the doubles to 
Alexander and Hackett* I may say that I have 
played Beals Wright on more than one occasion 
and in each case come off a comparatively easy 
winner. The popular left-hander has before now 
beaten* Brookes* L only mention this to show 
how true it is that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. W* A* Lamed, our other 
opponent in the singles, is probably the best all¬ 
round player, the States have turned out, and he 
held championship honours over there for several 
years. Though not such a spectacular player to 
w : atch as some of his fellow-country mem, his 
methods Avere extremely sound both in attack and 
defence* His game appeared to me more 
accurate than brilliant, rather after the English 
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style. Lamed lias given up serious lawn tennis 
for some years now, but I saw him at Queen's 
Club last season, and though much heavier in 
weight frequently showed glimpses of his old 
form. 

I should like here to venture the opinion that 
as a whole the American and Australian methods 
of play are more to Ire admired than our own. 
They go in much more for attacking than we do, 
and their game generally is not so stereotyped 
as ours. The Yankees invented the swerve 
service, and are much cleverer at the net 
than English players. Folk can disparage the 
American service as much as they like, but it is a 
tremendous asset. I have seen only one man 
who was really at home with it in this country, 
and that was S. H. Smith, and he was one man 
in a thousand for ground strokes* The English 
game is much too " defensive*" We are always 
waiting for our opponent to miss a shot rather 
than try to make winners ourselves* This style 
of play may often prove successful, but the other 
is the more admirable, I remember the night 
before I played H. L, Doherty in one of the 
Covered Court Championship meetings some 
years back having a chat with H* S. Mahony, 


who asked me how I intended to tackle the little 
man, I said, 11 1 suppose I must try to get 
everything back and not mind running." 
Mahony replied, " Ritchie, I know you want to 
beat 4 H + L.' Don’t try to play a defensive 
game against him, for he is the greatest master 
of defence we have ever had or likely to have. If 
vou want to win you must attack him the whole 
time incessantly—it is your only chance. The 
other way you are certain to lose*" This was 
good advice from an old stager, for on the morrow 
I went out for everything and got home a winner. 
Poor Mahony is yet another who has joined the 
great majority. I don't imagine a player was 
ever so missed or more ready with advice or 
the offer of practice to help a budding champion. 
There would not be much scope for the great¬ 
hearted Irishman's kindness these days, at any 
rate in this country. The lack of promising 
young English players is indeed lamentable. 
Qur future seems anything but assured, Thus 
problem of how to improve the standard of play 
is indeed a pressing one. The only practicable 
way to my mind is to encourage the game at the 
Public Schools, In all the letters and corns - 
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there has never been one really sound reason 
brought forward as to why it should be-tabooed. 
Let the headmasters make provision for the boys* 
who, with the consent of their parents. t wish to 
play lawn tennis and are prepared to subscribe 
to the extra expense, if any* That is the solution 
in a nutshell. There arc sure to be a goodly 
number of boys who will prefer cricket* and even 
if this were not the case it would but provide 
fresh testimony to the inherent goodness of lawn 
tennis as a game* In these circumstances why 
not make lawn tennis the national game ? -The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. 
Each school could have a good cdach to inculcate 
style, and after that the game would be found 
quite fascinating enough to be its o\vn^teachen 

It is indeed fortunate at this crisis in ofir lawn 
tennis history that the Colonies can. provide 
the Empire with champions, ;Tn j914 only 
Norman Brookes, at “ the -eleventh hour,” 
prevented Otto Froitzheim, the German* from 
entering the Challenge Round at Wimbledon*' 
and now Australia looks like turning out another 
extremely line player in Gerald Patterson. I11 
practice games at Queen's last winter the young 
Colonial struck me as being remarkably good* 
Many of his strokes, notably a back-hand, volley* 
are evidently modelled on the present champion’s*, 
This shot and, a terrifically fast service should 
enable him to make a big name* for himself in 
the game. I was told at the time that Patterson 
often took sets off Brookes in Australia and is a 
future champion of the Island Continent. 

Another member of. the Australian Service 
contingent now' touring th:s country for whose 
play I have the 
greatest admiration 
is A, B, Jones, of 
New South Wales. 

His work in part¬ 
nership with Stan¬ 
ley Doust is really 
wonderful. Rarely 
have I seen such 
beautiful strokes 
executed in so free 
and certain a style. 

If Australia fails 
us, and I do not 
think she will* 
things may go ill 
with the Empire, 

There are also said 
to be any number 
of embryo cham¬ 
pions in America 
after the pattern of McLoughlin* who made 
such a wonderful show at Wimbledon in 
1913. R* N, Williams, for instance, who, though 
still only twenty-eight years old, has played in 
the Davis Cup, won the U*S. A, championship and 
served for a long time in the Great War, I saw 
Williams play at Wimbledon in 1913, as well as 
in the Riviera previously* He had not then the 
brilliancy of McLoughlin* but on his day was 


more accurate and steady, something after the 
Earned type. I do not think he was as good as 
Brookes or Wilding when I last saw him play* 
Volleying is William* s strongest asset, but his 
ground strokes arc also fast and accurate, while 
he plays well with his head. 

I cannot close these reminiscences without a 
reference to the visit I paid to Austria in 1900—■ 
nearly twenty years ago* How time flies ! A 
very attractive invitation from Prague was the 
cause of this little Continental trip* In those 
days I had not covered so much ground playing 
lawn tennis as I have’ since, and the journey was 
something of an undertaking, especially in view 
of the fact that I cannot speak German* I took 
with me quite a sheaf of new racquets, and right 
at the Very start these were the cause of a some¬ 
what arQu&ing incident. When I arrived at the 
fruhtier „the train pulled up as usual for the 
customary examination of passengers 1 luggage* 
Everything went like clockwork until the racquets 
came under the notice of the douanier * Then there 
was a great confabulation and hosts of questions* 
which I could not in the least understand. The 
d&uanier got wildly excited, gesticulating violently, 
and I began to think I must have seriously 
offended against the law. It really looked as if 
my instant execution was impending. In the 
meantime the train was being delayed, the 
passengers, were annoyed, and altogether things 
appeared very black. Finally, my racquets were 
seized, placed on scales, and I was made to 
understand that I must pay duty on them, It 
was only a small sum, however* and with the 
racquets in my possession I got into the train 

and we all went on 
our way rejoicing* 
Bar Dering, who 
had played there 
once or twice, the 
Praguers had never 
seen an English 
player of any re¬ 
pute in iyoo* and 
an admiring crowd 
followed me about 
wherever I went. 

And now we are 
looking forward to 
more Wimbtedons, 
I wonder whether 
they will lie as in¬ 
teresting as the 1914 
meeting* The final, 
of course, was some¬ 
what disappointing, 
though a great triumph for Norman Brookes, 
The last pre-war meeting had its dramatic 
moments* too, particularly when Froitzheira 
came so near to beating the present champion* 
Even had the German defeated Brookes, I do 
not for a moment think he would have beaten 
the late Captain A vthony Wilding in the 
Challenge Round. It is a possibility, neverthe¬ 
less, that one doe» not dare to think about. 
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riliustjated by HELEN M-KJE 

F-all began #ith a certain letter 
from-New 2eahkftd; -I do not 
meanf of course, that Mr. Edward 
Durden's difficulties' dated from 
the-reoeipt of his’sister’s letter. 
This gentle consulting-barristers 
troubles started much earlier 
t than that—from the moment, 
indeed, when, fired with - patriotism and bitter 
hatred of the Hun, he flung himself, at fivc-and- 
forty years of age, into the Royal Air Force as an ‘ 
Administration Officer. * _ 

With the heart-searchings and trials resulting 
from that headlong act I will not weary you. 
They are over. Mr. Durden, duly demobilized, 
has retired once again to the calm,.sweet privacy 
of his chambers in' the Temple/ Never again, let 
us hope, -will he leap from his chair eleven times 
in one ^morning as a mark of "respect to a major 
of six-and-twenty ; never again will he be called 
upon to rick his back in the "attempt "to “sink 
slowly down upon the 'eelst knees well apart, 
'ead erect, chest out, 'eels well clear o’ the 
grahnd never again will he break out into a 
cold perspiration on hearing himself suddenly 
called upon by the C.O. to “ take the p’rade.” 

No. All those agonies and bitternesses are 
over. The minor tragedy’ for- which I shall 
endeavour to enlist your sympathy, though 
connected .with his military service, had its origin 
in the private and personal letter which herewith 
follows :— - 

“ My Dearest Edward, 

“ By the time this reaches you, Nicholas 
tvillibe on-his way to England to be trained as 
a pilot in-the R. A; F.. The boy is wild with 
..delight, and I am naturally, proud that-my 
son. should taltfe his'part in the -great struggle. 
But he is only eighteen, and very impulsive 
and rather self-willed at that. He knows 


c -"‘nothing, of course, of military life, but you 
?. are* already an officer in the corps which he is 
r joining, and will be able to keep a fatheriy 
eye on the lad and put him up to ail the little 
. tips and wrinkles. I want you, in fact, to act 
c in loco parentis to him, and see that he is 
' steady and does not get into any kind of 

* trouble. Although you will be brother- 
< officers; the boy will not overlook the fact that 
. you are his uncle and his god-father, and will 

consequently treat you with great respect. 

‘ * 1Gnilose a draft for £ 200 , which I want you 
1 to dole out to him as he requires it. Please 
' see that he has a nice uniform, and plenty of 

* good: fedd. and reasonable amusement, but 
do nojt "let him bfe extravagant or wasteful. 
Things' aie none too good here at present, and 
he must learn the value of money. With his 
pay and allowances, the draft I enclose should 
last him six months, I think, but you will be 
the best -judge of. that. 

“He'is a nice lad, very shy and retiring, 
but with plenty of pluck and keenness. Above 
.* all, do not let him contract one of these 
foolish boy-and-girl war-marriages of which 
we read so much in the papers from home. I 
rely on you, my dear Edward, to prevent that. 

“ Always your very affectionate 

44 Sister.” 

Mr. Durden, having read the letter three times, 
cast his memory back some twelve years. It was 
Christmas, and he had arrived unexpectedly at 
the "paternal residence. His sister from New 
Zealand was also at home, and with her Master 
Nicholas, aged six. 

“.The house is quite full,” he was told. “ It’s 
too late to get you. a room put. Would you mind 
having a bed made up in the room where little 
Nicholas is sleeping ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” he had replied, and the necessary 
orders were given. 

• ’“Be very careful,” the mother of Nicholas 
had impressed upon him, “ not to alarm the little 
fellow. He’s such a nervous, sensitive child! 
When he wakes in the morning, and sees a strange 
man in the room, he may be terrified. Just say 
to him, ‘ Don't be frightened, Nicholas. - I’m 
your Uncle Edward. A happy Christmas to 
you ! ’ ” 

So Mr. Durden promised and went to bed. 
The hour was late, and he slept heavily. 7he 
next thing he knew was a terrible explosion in 
his ear and a blinding flash of light. Springing up 
in his bed, he found a small boy standing over 
him with a toy pistol. •’ - 1 " 

- “ Dead ! ” cried Master Nicholas. 49 I shot 
you in the ear! You're dead I Lie down 
again ! ” 

* Thus uncle and nephewr met for the first time, 
And now, it seemed, the “ nervous and sensitive 
child” had grown into a “shy and retiring youth.” 

Mr, Durden, in reminiscent fashion, gently 
rubbed his right ear. 
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II, 

Bed-tg closely tied to duty, Mr, Durden could 
not meet his nephew at Southampton, but, at 
the earliest opportunity, he invited Nicholas to 
dinner. He was distinctly pleased with the 
appearance of the lad. From a small and rather 
delicate - looking boy he had grown into a 
tall, nice-looking, well-proportioned youth. Mr. 
Durden urged him to order just what he fancied, 
Nicholas began with a diffident sardine. With 
the soup he was rather more at his ease. The 
fish, together with the first glass of wine, en¬ 
couraged him to examine the outstanding features 
of the dub dining-room. With the chicken he 
volunteered a criticism erf the portrait of the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Over the sweets, he 
explained the intricacies of the modem aero¬ 
engine to his uncle, who had recently passed a 
stiff e xaminat ion on the su bject , With the co ffee, 
the lad seemed restlass, and no sooner had 
Mr, Durden lighted his cigar and leaned well back 
in his chair than Nicholas seized ail evening 
paper and read out the titles of the various 
revues. Five minutes later saw them making 
their way* on foot, to a form of entertainment 
that Mr. Durden sincerely loathed. 

After that evening, however, he lost sight of 
his nephew for some months. The training 
camps had swallowed him up. Nicholas kept 
the post busy* and the two hundred pounds began 
to dwindle, even to melt * still, the boy was 
evidently keen on getting his commission and 
his flying ticket. 

The Gazette announced his success, and away 
he went overseas with an emergency draft. 
Mr- Dtindeil/his part, stuck to the drudgery 
oi routine. No glories or excitements for the 
man of five-and-forty. No promotion, either* 
until he had served his full eighteen months. 
He must be content to supply, without the loss 
of a moment, spare parts for the machines which 
Nicholas so gaily and gallantly crashed into 
barbed-wire fences 
and stumps of 
derelict trees. 

Anxious letters 
continued to ar¬ 
rive from New 
Zealand, and Mr. 

Durden was 
strictly enjoined 
to see to it that 
the boy did not 
run unnecessary 
risks. 

“ I am pure.” 
said one letter, 

*' that a man in 
your position must 
have considerable 
influence with the 
authorities, (“And 
me a poor mis¬ 
erable Second 
Loot I " com¬ 
mented Mr. Dur¬ 
den to himself.) 

Of course* I want 
VoL ML—34. 


the boy to do his duty, and I hope he will 
distinguish himself, but f should like you to see 
that he is not sent on any of those horrible night 
expeditions. His chest was never too sound, and 
the night air, especially among the clouds* would 
be extremely injurious. 

“ Have you been up with him yet ? He will 
never be satisfied until you do, and that will be 
a good opportunity for you to impress upon him 
the necessity for caution. He used to take 
terrible risks with his bicycle, and I am afraid 
the same spirit may lead him into some rash 
adventure with the Germans, I could almost 
wish he was your age, and then I should feel 
quite easy in my mind about him." 

It was not many weeks after the receipt of this 
letter that Mr. Durden and Nicholas met for 
the second time, Nicholas had a blue band 
round his arm, and walked with the aid of a 
stick. 

44 Halloa, Uncle Ned 1 ** was his greeting. 

" Good gracious 1 1J cried Mr, Durden. “ You 
don't mean to say you've been wounded ? 

” Not precisely," replied the lad*]holding out 
his hand for a cigarette. " Made rather a bad 
landing—that's all. Been in hospital three 
weeks. You going strong ? Got your second 
pip yet ? ** 

" Not yet/' admitted Mr. Dur¬ 
den. 

“ I have. Got mine while I was 
in hospital.” He suddenly burst 
into a ^ud and hearty laugh, 

** What's the joke ? " inquired 
Second - Lieutenant Durden, not 
quite catching his nephew's 
meaning* 

" Why, isn't it a lark I Ha ! 

Ha I I'm your senior t Uncle 
Ned ! ” 

" Such tlungs happen in war¬ 
time, my boy. Tdl me more 
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about your accident. Your mother will be very 
.anxious.” 

” Oh, no need to bother her about it. I was 
up scouting, and tumbled into a nest of rotten 
Huns. Two of them came straight for me, and 
the other three tried to cut me oh. I put ’er 
into a spinning nose-dive, but they pierced my 
petrol-tank in five places.” 

” And yet you escaped ? ” 

" Looks like it ! ” 

" Well done ! Bravo ! ” Mr. Durden’s eyes 
glistened. 

” Wasn’t much ‘ bravo * about it when I got 
.back to camp. The C.O. called me a silly young 
fool for losing touch with the flight and going on 
alone. If I hadn’t saved the machine there’d 
have been a worse strafe. Anyway, it’s the end 
of my flying.” 

” The end of your flying ? How's that ? ” 

” The old knee. I smashed a bit of bone or 
something. I’ve got to be a rotten Administra¬ 
tion Officer. Oh, beg pardon. You know what 
I mean. All right for you old chaps, but I 
expect I’ll get bored stiff. I’ve put in for a job 
at this place. I don’t suppose you can do much, 
but say the right thing if you get the chance.” 

” Why, certainly I will. At any rate, you’ve 
done your bit and come off with your life. Your 
mother will be delighted ! If you can wait 
twenty minutes, we’ll go and have some lunch 
at the club.” 

” Right-o ! But, I say, Uncle Ned ? ” 

” Yes, my boy ? ” 

” Don't call me ‘ my boy.* After all, I am a 
First Loot. And are you so set on the old club ? 
What’s the matter with the Ritz ? I’ve never 
been in that show.” 

Neither, as a matter of fact, had Mr. Durden. 
But a wounded hero must not be denied. They 
took a taxi to the Ritz, and Nicholas ordered an 
excellent lunch in a dkgagk style that compelled 
admiration even from the old Second Loot who 
was paying the bill. 

As for the waiter, he betrayed no surprise. 
He knew those flying boys. 

III. 

You will have gathered that Mr. Edward 
Durden was stationed in London. He was 
attached, in point of fact, to a large depot 
situated on the borders of a famous park. 

His duties were monotonous, but not arduous. 
He arrived at nine-thirty in the morning and 
left at six in the evening. On certain days 
he had to remain until half-past seven. And 
about once in every six weeks he was orderly 
officer. 

This ” orderly-dog ” business was the one 
really black spot in an otherwise fairly tranquil 
life. It was not that he was particularly nervous 
about raids. He knew the chances, and accepted 
them from the point of view of a philosopher. 
What Mr. Durden dreaded, what caused him 
at times to start and mutter in his sleep, what 
c ent him hurrying every evening at six o’clock 
10 scan the “ Orders ” for the next twenty- 
four hours, was the horror of finding himself 
obliged to take the earlv morning parade. 


There were five hundred men at the depot, 
and they paraded each morning in an adjacent 
portion of the park, within full view of all London 
that chanced to be stirring, for inspection by 
the orderly officer. There were always two 
orderly officers, and they decided between them¬ 
selves which should turn out for the early 
parade. So far, Mr. Durden, with considerable 
skill, had avoided the ordeal. 

He possessed, he knew well enough, no 
capacity for the job. It needed lots of assur¬ 
ance for a man with no military training. You 
had to pass up and down the lines, followed by 
the sergeant-major and another N.C.O., find 
instant fault with any unshaven chin or unpolished 
button, and generally strike awe into the troops. 
Then you had to march them off the parade- 
ground, place yourself at the head of the column, 
and lead them back to the depot. Finally, 
you had to station yourself at the gates of the 
depot in a Napoleonic attitude, and acknowledge 
the salutes of the various flight-sergeants as 
the whole column marched past. 

Mr. Durden realized quite positively that he 
was unequal to the feat. He would fall over 
his stick, and stammer, and get the column into 
a knot, and set the housemaids, and the post- 
girls, and the park-keepers roaring with laughter. 

All the depot would get to hear of it. and his 
name would become a by-word. He might 
be called before the C.O. ! He might—well, 
anything might happen l 

However, as I say, the ordeal could be dodged. 
The other orderly officer was always willing 
to take the parade if Mr. Durdeq would inspect 
the sentries overnight. Mr. Durden did not 
mind that a bit. Darkness covered him. It 
was even romantic. Be the night never so 
wet or bleak, he would always offer eagerly j 
to visit the sentries. 

Now, whether by chance or whether by 
cunning contrivance he never knew, but it 
so fell out that he and his nephew Nicholas 
—who had been duly posted at the depot as 
an administration officer—w f ere put down in 
“ Orders ” as orderly officers for the same night. 

Mr. Durden was delighted. They would have 
a cosy night of it. He would supply plenty of 
provisions, which would certainly appeal to 
Nicholas, and they would have a nice long 
chat. Besides, having been in France, Nicholas 
naturally knew all about military routine. 
The boy would undoubtedly enjoy the parade. 

Nicholas came on duty at seven-thirty m 
high spirits. He had the picnicky air of the 
man who had done his bit. His “ wings ” 
entitled him to consideration in the depot. 
Besides, his cheery disposition had soon made 
him a general favourite. 

” Well, old bean,” said he—they had agreed 
to drop the ” Uncle ” business—” this is a stroke 
of luck, eh ? ” 

” Yes, isn't it ? ” replied Mr. Durden, at 
once opening his suit-case and bringing forth 
the excellent refreshments. 

” Top-hole ! ” exclaimed Nicholas. ” Got 
something good there ? ” 

” Oh, fairish,” said Mr. Durden. ” Onlv 
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fairish. Sardine sandwiches, cheese sandwiches, 
cake, biscuits, cigarettes, and some white wine.” 

44 Good enough,” acknowledged Nicholas. 
44 I'll just take a turn round the depot with the 
flight-sergeant, and then we'll have at it.” 

44 Don't you bother about that, my lad. 
I'll go round.” 

44 No, no ! I'm the senior officer on duty, 
and it's my business to see that all the sheds 
are safely locked up. You stay in here and 
attend to the telephone.” 

Off went Nicholas and was away about half 
an hour. Mr. Durden was not greatly discom¬ 
posed. As senior officer, it was only right that 
the boy should make the first .round. There 
were still the sentries to be visited between 
eleven and twelve o'clock. All would be well. 

The food finished and cigarettes lighted, 
Nicholas regarded his uncle with a prolonged 
and thoughtful stare. The boy, as Mr. Durden 
plainly saw, was making up his mind for a 
daring manoeuvre. 

44 I say, old bean,” he opened at last. 

44 Halloa,” replied Mr. Durden, in his best 
subaltemish manner. 

44 How much money have you got of mine, 
old bean ? ” 

44 About forty-five pounds.” 

44 Good. You might just draw a cheque for 
it, will you ? ” 

44 The whole amount, Nicholas ? ” 

44 Yes, old thing. I want it for a rather 
particular purpose.” 

44 I must remind you, Nicholas, that this is 
the third remittance from your mother, and 
ought to last a good three months from now.” 

44 Don't you worry about that, old man. 
You see, since I got my second pip, my pay has 
increased considerably.” 

44 But your flying pay has ceased.” 

44 They'll have to compensate me for my 
crocked knee.” 

44 All the same, Nicholas, I should not feel 
justified-” 

44 Oh, do you mind chucking all that tosh, 
old man ? I'm not a kid any longer. The 
case is altered. Besides, if you knew what I 
wanted that forty-five quid for-” 

44 Not debts, I trust ? ” 

44 Bless your heart, no! I shouldn't draw 
it to pay debts. I want to buy something— 
something very important.” 

Mr. Durden's heart gave a sudden quake 
—a premonitory quake. There was a self- 
conscious, defiant air about the boy which 
could only mean one thing—a scrape. And, 
if a scrape, what sort of a scrape ? Nineteen, 
good-looking, a pilot, and wounded ? Mr. 
Durden's heart gave two more quakes. 

44 If you will take me into your confidence, 
Nicholas-” 

44 Just between us two—on your honour ? y 

44 On my honour.” 

44 No cabling to New Zealand ? ” 

44 Is it as bad as that ? ” 

44 Who said it was bad ? It isn't bad at 
all ! It's goo<T! It's wonderful ! It's the most 
wonderful thing that can happen to a fellow 1 ” 


44 Then why no cabling to New Zealand ? ” 

44 Oh, well—well, one's people don't always 
see eye to eye with one.” 

44 Do you think I shall see eye to eye with 
you ? ” 

44 I don't know, old bean, and, to be quite 
candid, it doesn't much matter if you don't. 
The main thing is that I should see eye to eye 
with—with Ivy.” 

44 Ivy l ” cried Mr. Durden. 

44 You’ve got it, old thing, first shot. Ivy. 
Nice name, eh ? Pretty name, don't you 
think ? Ivy. I'm having a ring made of ivy- 
leaves and diamonds. It was her idea. By 
Jove, she's got brains, that girl ! ” 

44 So I perceive,” murmured Mr. Durden. 
Nicholas sprang to his feet. 44 Look here, 
old man,” he said, sharply, 44 we don't want 
any of that stuff. Cut it right out. There's 
no honester girl in the wide world I She's 
told me all about herself—everything. Her 
father was a gentleman.” 

44 Was ? ” 

44 Is now, for all Ivy knows. They don't 
see liim at home. He disappeared some years 
ago. It was very sad for the poor child. Her 
mother takes paying guests. I expect I shall 
be one of them before long.” 

44 I shouldn't wonder,” thought Mr. Durden. 
44 And what,” he asked, 44 does Miss Ivy dc ? 
Help her mother ? ” 

44 Yes, when she has time. But her profession 
is the stage.” 

44 Really ? Very interesting. Does she favour 
the Tragic or the Comic Muse ? ” 

44 You're asking for it, old bean. I've warned 
you.” 

44 My dear boy, I'm quite serious. I want 
to know. As it happens, my private profession 
sometimes brings me into touch with the stage. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting a good many 
theatrical celebrities. It is possible I may 
know Miss Ivy.” 

44 As a matter of fact,” explained Nicholas, 
somewhat hesitatingly, 44 she doesn't exactly 
act." 

44 Indeed ? A dancer, perhaps ? ” 

44 Not precisely a dancer. Have you seen 
4 Hullo, Jizz-Jazz ! ' ? ” 

44 I regret to say, up to the present-” 

44 Well, anyhow, she's in that. In the first 
scene she's a Cup.” 

44 I beg your pardon ? ” 

44 A Cup, old man. Awfully smart idea 1 
There are twelve Cups and twelve Saucers. 
Ivy's a Cup.” 

44 Ah ! Now I'm with you ! ” 

44 They dance on a huge tray, don't you see ? 
And then twelve men come on, and they're the 
Spoons. I tell you, it's a corking number l 
Sending all London mad ! ” 

44 I'm sure of it ! ” agreed Mr. Durden, with 
a courteous little bow. 

44 You must come and see it. I know the 
chap in the box-office—topping chap. When 
things are a bit slack he lets me have six stalls 
for two and a'h&lf guineas/fi 
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** Parties be hanged I I go alone—every 
night. It comes a bit expensive, of course, 
but Ivy likes me to be in front. It helps her 
with her work." 

" I'm sure it would. Ill come with pleasure/' 
" Good old bean ] You might take the stage- 
box! You could almost shake hands with 
Ivy from the stage-box I " 

" That would be a privilege indeed ! " 

" You bet -it would ! S'll tell you what, 
unde. You stand us a little dinner at the 
Ritz—Ivy rather likes the Ritz—and well 
go on to the show afterwards/' 

" I'll think it over." 

11 You're hedging, old bean." 

“ Oh, no. Not at all ! " 

-l Then you really mean to invite Ivy and me 
to dine with you at the Ritz ? " 

“ Certainly/' 

" And you'll get the stage-box for 1 Hullo, 
jizz-Jazz ! J afterwards ? " 

" That's the arrangement." 

'“And I may" have the forty-five quid for 
the ring ? " 

"Well, as to 

that-■" 

" You're playing 
double, old bean 1 I 
can see it in your 
eye! You don’t mean 
to give me that 
money. and you 
don't approve of 
Ivy p and you're 
going to do your 
best to mush things 
up generally! 

Right ! ” 

Nicholas took up 
the telephone, 

*' Put me through 
to the flight-ser¬ 
geant, That you, 
f 1 ight*ser gean t ? 

Orderly officer speak¬ 
ing, Just step fn 
here a moment, will 
you ? " 

Mr. Durden noted 
vdth appreciation- -but not much concern as 
yet the determination in the boy's manner. 
He had certainly developed since he arrived in 
England. 

The flight-sergeant entered. He was alxmt 
Mr. Durden's age and an archae Hogist* He 
stood strictly to attention. 

1 shall visit the sentries myself, Flight, 
at eleven-thirty." 

" Very good, sir/ 1 

" The sergeant-major is not in the depot, I 
suppose ? 

" No, sir. He comes on duty to-morrow 
just alter eight, sir." 

"I see. Well, tell him thnt Lieutenant 
Durden will take the morning parade." 

" Very good, sir/ 1 
" That's all, Flight. Carry on." 

The flight-sergeant saluted smartly and went 


out. Mr. Durden, pale and a little breathless, 
gazed at his nephew. 

" Mv dear Nicholas—* 1 he began. 

" That will do, Lieutenant Durden, You 
can turn in. Carry on." 

It was the voice of Authority. There is 
much virtue in an extra pip. 

Poor Mr. Durden was obliged to obey, even 
though the command came from a lad half his 
age and his own nephew at that. 

He went into the adjoining apart meat, re¬ 
moved his puttees, boots, belt, and tunic, 
and stretched himself on the little camp bed. 
The blow had fallen I The nightmare of a 


hundred nights had come true ! And he had 
brought it on himself through a sheer sense of 
duty I 

All night he debated the problem. To yield 
would be a traitorous act towards the boy's 
mother, to say nothing of the boy himself 
As a man of law. he knew that the ring—and 
such a ring—would lorm a very powerful weapon 
In the hands of the girl’s mother. It was 
possible, of course, that Miss Ivy was everything 
that could be desired in the way of a helpmeet. 
Mr. Durden had no foolish prejudices against 
the stage. On the other hand, Nicholas wa* 
only nineteen, and almost fresh from far-oft 
New Zealand. 

The worst that could happen would be a 
secret marriage. The next worst, an action 
for breach of promise. (But the latter would 
probably 'hii'KlHv IrthsoVi of the legal infancy 
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of the defendant,} In either case* the lad's 
career would be handicapped, if not ruined. 
Though not much of a soldier, perhaps, Mr. 
Durden was no fool in the normal affairs of a 
normal world, At four m the morning, just as 
the sentries were being relieved, he fell asleep. 
And his face wore an expression which indicated 
a happy thought that might possibly bear good 
fruit. 

He rose at seven-thirty, shaved with a 
trembling hand, dressed, and reported to his 
nephew. It was by then just after eight, and 
Nicholas was still in bed. 

" Halloa, old bean," he murmured, 

” I've been thinking over our talk of last 
night / 1 said Mr. Durden. 

" What ? Oh, yes. I remember now. Chuck 
over my shirt, will you ? ,J 

4f Here you are I * , Could we have that 

little dinner-party to-night ? ” 

” Top-hole ! I'Ll fix it ! ” 

And will it do if you get the cheque for the 
forty-five pounds the following morning ? You 
see. I have to arrange with my bank." 

" Is this a straight deal ? " 

” An absolutely straight deal/* _ 

At Right <*. By the way, what's the time ? ” 

“ Ten past." 

Are you very keen on taking this parade ? " 
#J Not frightfully/' 

fi Right. Look out for the S.-M. and tell *im 
I'll do it myself/' 

Mr. Durden was out of the room in two hop; 
and a jump, 

IV. 

The party arrived at the Ritz in the 
following order :—- 

(i) Mr, Durden, who managed to secure 
a tabic for four in a fairly secluded comer. 

{His nephew's taste in young women, you 
sec, was still an unknown quantity,) 

{ 2 ) Nicholas, with a suspiciously languid 
manner, belied by the nervous movements 
of his fingers. 

( 3 ) Miss Ivy, whose little face, probably 
quite pretty, was entirely concealed behind 
musses of powder, lip-salve, and water- 
black/' Her complete name, it appeared, 
was Miss Ivy Barrington, 

” Shall we get at it, old bean?" sug¬ 
gested Nicholas. " Miss Barrington has 
to be at the theatre soon after seven/'' 
fI In order to transform herself into a 
Cup } {Here Ivy laughed merrily.) Well, 

I won't keep you a moment* I took the 
liberty of inviting another lady to make 
up the party.” 

Nicholas and Miss Barrington exchanged 
glances. 

” I say, old bean, we didn't arrange that, 
you know',” 

“ Wait till you see the lady," replied 
Mr, Durden, 

Two minutes later, Ivy twitched Nicholas 
by the sleeve. 14 Look l 11 she exclaimed, 
excitedly* M That's Olga Broadway I 
Fancy l 1 wonder If she'll see me ! ** 


lad's ” Do you know Miss Broadway ? " inquired 
Mr. Durden. 

, Mr. “ Well. I should say so, seeing she plays the 
of a lead in our show I ” 

it as 44 Olga Broadway's the idol of London,” 
leep. explained Nicholas, kindly, 

iated The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
good an utterly astounding thing happened. Miss 
Broadway waved a cheery and familiar glove at 
h a them I Not at Miss Barrington, however, nor 

1 his yet at Nicholas ; she was actually waving and 

and laughing at the old bean ! 

fi She must be making a mistake ! ” thought 
Nicholas. 

last But, no l Mr, Durden had advanced, and was 
now shaking the Idol of London by the hand as 
huck though she were an ordinary human being, 

“ He knows her l " gasped Nicholas, 
that 44 He's bringin' her over I Oh, my Inside I ,f 
ejaculated Miss Barrington. 

The young people, from that moment onward, 
r the moved and behaved as though in a dream. Miss 
You Broadway had been asked, it seemed, to make 
up the party ! She was to dine with them I. 
She was sitting down with them ! She was 
speaking, in the nicest way, to Ivy. She was 
? ** looking unutterable things at Nicholas l She 
was calling the old bean " Teddy ” ! 

; ? " Hors d'ceurre came and faded ; soup was quite 

unreal ; fish was the merest phantom; one 
I *im never saw the bird at all ; champagne sizzled 
and sparkled, but might have been water l 
hop; Olga Broadway, so far as Nicholas was 



"‘SHALL WE GET AT IT, OLD BEAN?' SUGGESTED 
NICHOLAS, 'MISS BARRINGTON HAS TO BE AT THE 
THEATRE SOON AFTER SEVEN,'" 
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concerned, constituted the dinner, and the wine, 
and the entire company 1 She devoted herself 
to him. She wanted to know all about flying. 
She thought pilots were the most wonderful 
people in the world. This amazing Woman, 
this dazzling Creature, this Celebrity of a million 
]>Osten> and a billion photographs, had no eyes 
for anything or anybody but Nicholas t 

As for Miss Barrington, after the first sip of 
champagne she found Mr. Durden quite an 
amusing conversationalist. - He told her such 
funny things about the Army l Not only that, 
but it came out, as though it were nothing, that 
he knew the Manager of her show ! He even 
offered, of his own free will, to put in a word for 
Ivy ! She had been in the chorus quite long 
enough, in Mr, Durden's opinion, and ought to 
have a little part written in for her ! 

He then went on to speak, quite carelessly, 
of New Zealand. She knew, of course, that 
Nicholas would he returning to New Zealand 
after the War ? Oh, yes ; a position would 
be found for him in his father's business. Nice 
spot. New Zealand ? Oh, not bad. Rather a 
long way from London. Not such good shops as 
Lmdon. Extraordinary shortage of chocolates. 
Decent climate except for thunderstorms. 

Lightning very vivid ? Oh, very I And the 
frogs and spiders were a bit of a nuisance* 
J^arge spiders ? Fairly large. Nine inches 

across, some of them* Barked at you. But 
you got used to that in time. 

Ten minutes to seven ! Ivy must rush. Miss 
Broadway, of course, was not on in the first 
scene. She would follow later. Ivy must look 
her up now and then 

in her dressing - room* 

(Whatever would the girls 
say ? Mad with jealousy ? 

Pas dttni.) 

Taxi waiting. Mr. Dur¬ 
den would escort her to the 
stage-door. Nicholas 
was to bring Miss Broad¬ 
way. What did that 
matter? Boys not nearly 




as jolly as real meh. Nor so useful. A little scene 
written in ? Well* look at that I Million times 
better than silly old New Zealand spiders ! 

Second taxi waiting. Taxi ? Pooh 1 A fairy 
coach I " Harlequin Theatre —-Stage Door P Fairy 
traffic I Fairy lights I This was Li fe at its absolute 
best. 

Just before they reached the theatre, though 
you will find it difficult to believe, came the 
climax. Nicholas found himself holding Miss 
Broadway s hand. And the hand was ungloved. 
It was a very small hand, and very soft, and when 
you pressed it, ever so gently, it replied, still 
more gently. 

O Night of Nights I Foch ? Haig ? Beatty ? 
Trcnchard ? Good fellows all, but they had 
never ridden in a taxi with Olga Broadway and 
held her hand I Victoria Cross ? A pretty 
bauble* This was—well, this was IT 1 


Ten dap later, with the courage of a true 
Anzac, Nicholas called upon Miss Broadway; in a 
formal manner, and asked her to marry him. 
Miss Broadway's reply was curious* She kissed 
him—on the forehead. 

fi That's funny/' said Nicholas, ■ * 

" I didn't mean it to be funny, I meant it 
quite seriously, you dear boy," 

44 Thanks. But that's the way my mater 
kisses me, 11 

-i Is it ? She must be very sweet* 1 wouldn't 
presume to try and compete with her. Tell me. 
Nicholas. How do your aunts kiss you ? n 
“ Haven't got any aunts/' 

" Haven't you ? Well, you'll have one soon/' 
“ What on earth d'you 
mean ? 11 

11 Can't you guess? 
Your unde is going to 
be married/' 

"IVkal? The old 
bean ? If this doesn't 
take it I Who's the 
strange woman ? 

Only me/' said 
Miss Broadway. 


HOW DO YOUR AUNTS KISS YOU?* SAID MISS BROADWAY* 


■■ ■ HAVEN'T Qpr ANY AU 


UNTS ' 

' YOU'LL HAVE OkPSHMS * ^ Hfl 
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THE GREEK IDEAL—THE APOLLO 
BELVEDERE. 


Here are the portraits of twelve men, of widely different types, but all noted 
in their day for their good looks. And here also are the opinions of a number 
of eminent ladies on a question of deep interest to their sex. Do women, on 
the whole, prefer faces which denote physical strength—or keen intelligence— 
or a romantic soul ? All are here. " Which of these would be your choice, 
on looks alone, as a life-companion, and why? ‘* Our lady-readers may find 
it interesting to put the question to themselves. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY. 

HE question of so-called good 
looks in the male sex is a very 
intricate one* because—more so 
even than with women -good 
looks in men depend on so 
, many other features besides 
—-— the face. 

To begin with, what is it that does constitute 
good looks in men ? I defy any intelligent 
woman to answer that question straightfor¬ 
wardly. Is it regularity of features ? Well, 
hardly. If you look closely at the portraits of 
the J land some twelve before you, you must at 
once be aware that the faces with the regular 
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features are also those which lack a certain 
degree of character. 

Then, again, mere flesh and muscle of the 
ordinary athletic type nearly always carry with 
them the want of intellectuality in the eyes, and 
that flat back to the head which denotes an 
absence of mental power; whilst the purely 
intellectual or artistic look in a man unfortu¬ 
nately goes often hand in hand with a loosely- 
knit body and a certain effeminacy of appearance 
which does not appeal to the average woman 

Then there is the so-called strong face, the 
face with rugged features, deep-set eyes, and 
square firm jaw—very attractive, no doubt; but 
have yon ever seen that type of face lighted up 
with the all-pe^va^i^ jc^ipju humour ? 
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And now, there you have it ! Seek lor the 
humorous lines around the lips, lor the humorous 
twinkle in the eyes, and trust that face more than 
you would that of the Adonis or the Hercules, 

Among the chosen 

twelve I see that ■ 

the beloved friend of 
my young days, Lord 
Leighton, is included. 

I have no hesitation 
in giving him pride of 
place in my choice. 

His face, indeed, was 
the true index of his 
charming personality : 
strong without a 
thought of aggressive¬ 
ness, artistic without 
effeminacy, brilliant 
mental powers with 
out the slightest trace 
of conceit, and en¬ 
dowed with that sav¬ 
ing grace of humour 
which is thecrowning 
charm of any man. 

Alas! he lived and 
died a bachelor. 


SYDNEY BARRACLOUGH. 


handsome does." The men whose portraits you 
give have done handsome things, great things, 
inferior things. 

Physical strength is enviable, a romantic 
soul lovable, but keen 
intelligence counts for 
most. That is why 
my choice is Lord 
Kitchener, 

In this decision I 
am influenced partly 
by my admiration for 
the man and bis won 
derful work, but more 
by the fact that his 
face seems to me v ■ 
very human and m 
contradictory to the 
reputation for cold¬ 
ness* lack of emotion, 
grimness, taciturnity, 
and lack of human 
sympathy and affec¬ 
tion which people 
have given him. His 
eye may have been 
cold and penetrating 
when circumstances 


v;^ 


KYRLE BELLEW. 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS. 

I do not claim to be in any sense a physiogno¬ 
mist* Consequently the task set me is not an 
easy one. Does a woman judge a man or 
choose a life-com panion on looks alone ? I do 
not think so. If she did, she would be running a 
very great risk, to say the least. There is an 
ok! saying which says, 11 Handsome is that 


GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


demanded ; but looking at the photograph you 
publish, I can imagine it becoming very kindly 
when the man could throw aside work arid 
duty for social intercourse and conversation. 

The moustache does not hide an expressive, 
humorous, mobile mouth, which to my mind is 
one of the most delightful characteristics of his 
face. The photographs of Kitchener which I 
have seen s'fib’.'iih |f iLvm smiling always seemed t'J 
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me to portray the very essence of good humour. 
And what could a woman wish for more ? Keen 
intelligence, a character which Jed to stupendous 
triumphs, and a face which mirrored a nature 
of strength and charm, 
and superior to all mean¬ 
ness 


H, B» CONWAY, 


MRS. C, N. 
WILLIAMSON 

I think that our race 
memory and sub-con¬ 
scious mind incline us, 
as women, to prefer the 
soldier type of men. 
We Jean to them, be 
cause we have so long 
leaned on these men I 
They were terribly valu¬ 
able to us in the days 
when they had to pro¬ 
tect us against dragons* 
pterodactyls, German 
robber barons, and other 
unpleasant creatures of 
the past. But, of course. 


f ;■ 


then, most of his life was a High Adventure, 
He had keen intelligence of a certain order, 
which he showed in many ways * among others, 
learning the languages and hearts o£ the desert- 

dwellers. And we all 
• know what a soldier he 

was 1 Byron would have 
been gorgeous as a com¬ 
panion for a year. He*d 
have killed any woman 
rather than be her faith¬ 
ful companion for more. 
Oh, yes, decidedly. Lord 
Kitchener ! He would 
have been too chivalrous 
to kill his companion 
when he wanted to ! 

NORAH 
SCHLEGEL, 

The eminent Magazine 
Illustrator, 

To choose a man as 
a life companion on his 
looks alone would be 
terribly difficult; I would 


■J ' 

A 

n 







WILLIAM TERRISS, 


LEWIS WALLER, 


the ideal type would combine physical strength, 
keen intelligence, and a romantic soul. 

Why not ? We all know a few siich men. 
So why not try to grab one in the struggle 
between " Man and Superman ,J ? In striving 
ior this ideal type, if I were out to choose a life 
companion on looks alone, I would bid (as most 
of your contributors will bid !) for Lord Kitchener. 
He had a romantic soul, surely, as he never found 
a woman wonderful enough to mate it; and 


much rather rely on his tie. If the photograph 
of Lewis Waller had represented him as Monsieur 
Beaucaire I'd have gone all the way on him ; 
as it is, I'm afraid l must cut him right out* 
together with the poets, who all appear devoid of 
humour, and I should certainly choose the man 
with the most humour in his face ; laughter is 
about the easiest thing to live with. Both 
Kyrle Bellew and Sydney Barraclough have 
it in their eyes. Of course, the latter would 
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BYRON. 


not wear that collar to¬ 
day, not with that smile 
on liis face. 


MRS. BAILLIE = 
REYNOLDS. 

Your question puts 
one in a terrible diffi¬ 
culty ! Personally, I 
never could abide the 
genus ** fancy man," to 
which eight out of 
the " Twelve Types >f 
belong. 

I believe, moreover 
that this would be the 
general opinion among 
women — meaning by 
this, the women with X 

whom I associate. Of 
course, there are women 
and women. (I find it 
most instructive to t 

read the work of our 
younger male novelists, 
who conceive them¬ 
selves to know' all about 
women, and to observe 
to what a highly special¬ 
ized and restricted class 
the women they have known would seem to 
belo g.) It would be, one must suppose, 
among women such as these that the 
,f fancy man '* achieves his successes. No 
educated or thoughtful woman of the 
present day falls in love with eyelashes or a 
moustache. With most of us looks are never- 
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theless a factor in the choice made ; but not 
mere animal good looks. A healthy physique, 
a good expression, an intelligent forehead, 
or a sweet-tempered mouth are the thing* 
that weigh. 

The portraits afford a rather sad example of 
the change of fashion with regard to standard* 
of beauty* One can hardly imagine even thf 
most impressionable girl in her teens now failing 
a victim to B\-ron or Shelley as here presented ’ 
^Ir. Kyrle Bellew has rather the air of an earnest 
lady exponent of the Higher Thought 
chignon and ail 1 

Lord Leighton belongs to the artistic dilettante 
style—and falls under the same condemnation 
as most of the others—of being self-cousdoti* 
(A beauty-man is always far more obviously 
conscious of the fact than a beautiful woman.) 

The sole Apor.tle of your College who does not 
convey this impression is Lord Kitchener; and I 

should question whet be: 
hecould be called, strictly 

t speaking, a handsome 

man. At least, how 
ever, he was free from 
the "Professional 
Beauty rj taint* and had 
the mien of a man 
might do something 
really worth white ! 


HELEN McKIE, 

The well-known 
Artisi* 

It is very difficult t-> 
really decide — but ouh uf 
three faces which apptJ 
to me most of them 
—Bellew. Alexander and 
Kitchener — Kitchener 


■ -«! 3 


LEIGHTON. 


SHELLEY. 
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impresses me mast 
as having an extra* 
ordinarily strong and 
determined face—a 
broad and Intel li* 
gent brow, wonder¬ 
fully keen, searching 
eyes; perhaps the 
lower part of the 
face is a trifle on 
the brutish side— 
but it is a very 
fine face and cer¬ 
tainly strikes me as 
being the most 
manly — and with 
tremendous force of 
character. 


WINIFRED 

GRAHAM. 



( W< ^ 

l 

PS 

BP 

P 

aft1 
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as 1 could, everything apper¬ 
taining to his personality 
and writings. He Was such 
a tremendous character. So 
frank with himself. So ideal¬ 
istic and democratic. Had 
he .been alive to-day, he 
would have sung of the tri- 
wpph of woman. , I would 
-like to have been Shelley's 
.wife, because I should have 
understood him. 

Byron may be dismissed. 
There is far more. beauty in 
the face of Rupert Brooke 
and character in Yeats* 




CORBETT 
(the boxer). 




My choice would 

be given to Kyrle Bdlew, on condition he cut 
his hair t 

He has the earnest face of a reformer, 
evidently inherited from his father, a cele¬ 
brated preacher. The eyes in the por¬ 
trait are magnetic and sincere, the chin 
is determined, but does not show the 
dimple, which was one of his well-known 
characteristics. The delicately-shaped nose, 
in conjunctioiv with the determined chin, 
overcomes the otherwise effeminate beauty 
of this face. The expression denotes poetry 
and imagination, while the forehead re¬ 
sembles that of Lord Byron, a fact which 
Kyrle Bellew frequently alluded to + The 
neck expresses physical strength, and the 
shape of the eyebrows, with the marked dis¬ 
tance between them, indicates sweetness of 
disposition and the 
love of doing kind* 
ne ;ses, 

MRS. CLARE 
SHERIDAN. 

The celebrated 
Sculpror. 

To my mind there . 
is no type in your 
collection to compare 
with that of Shelley, 

Perhaps I am preju¬ 
diced ; for I have 
been steeped in 
Shelley* I have lived - 
in his villa in Italy 
and absorbed, as far 


V/EBB o 
fthc iwimmeri 

— k 


* *\ 


% 


KITCHENER* 


Regarding your other 
types, 1 fear that I am not a 
competent judge, for I know 
too little about them, and 
to an artist good looks are 
perfectly negligible* The face 
of Forbes-Robertson appeals 
to me far more than those 
of the actors you portray. 
Beauty does not lie in the 
perfect eye, nose, mouth, chin* 
or forehead, but in what lies 
behind them. One could ad¬ 
mire the physique of Corbett 
and Captain Webb ; but their 
(Uida site commonplace. They 
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of men. Webb might have been a house- 
painter. The leonine Leighton has attractions. 
His was a fine head. As regards Kitchener, I 
do not think his face can compare with that of 
Beatty for intelligence, thoughtfulness, and 
keenness. Beatty's face is moulded in a cast 
which, to my mind, is very fascinating and co¬ 
incident with his alert, determined character. 
But I must repeat that I do not feel that I am 
a fair and competent judge. Because—I am 
prejudiced. 


HENRIETTA RAE, 

The famous Painter. 


I should select Lord Leighton ; there can be 
no question of that from a painter’s point of 
view, though the photograph is one that was 
taken not long before his death, and he looks 
very old and frail—but I had the privilege of 
knowing him in his prime, and of being inti¬ 
mately associated with him for many years in 
my work, and though the reproduction but ill 
represents him even at that time, the intellectual 
beauty of his face reflects the charm of his 
character, which was acknowledged by all who 
knew him. 


MAY EDGINTON. 


fhere is no doubt in my mind about the type 
of looks which a woman—the usual woman— 
likes best in a man. If she can’t have it all 
ways, she will, in her inmost heart, even if she 
won't admit it, prefer a face which denotes 
physical strength. A man of great physical 
strength can always add a certain excitement and 
interest to life ; a man of keen intelligence merely 
is likely to be altogether too cold-blooded, 
deliberate, and introspective to attract women. 


As for the man with a romantic soul, he is 
usually ultra-sentimental. This spoils him. 

Personally, my advice to any woman is: 
Catch if you can a man of great physical strength; 
endow him, as you can do if you’re not an 
absolute dud at your job, with a romantic soul, 
and you will have an ideal combination. Don't 
fret for intelligence also. If he were intelligent 
he would know too much about you. If you 
find him fairly simple, thank your stars, and let 
him remain so. 

Of the type of man presented here I think Jim 
Corbett the most attractive. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


The average woman certainly prefers instinc 
tively a manly, powerful-looking man—and 
that whether he be plain or handsome in face 
In the same way most men—indeed, all men 
except the very few exceptions which prove 
a rule—seek instinctively the feminine woman 
—the mysterious quality called charm—or, 
more vulgarly, "the come-hither eye/ 1 plays an 
immense part when it comes to making a choice. 
But it is a rare gift in either man or woman, 
and does not make for real happiness—or for 
fidelity in married life. .Both men and women 
are curiously attracted collectively by good 
looks—hence the success and popularity of 
certain strikingly good-looking actors and 
actresses. But I doubt if these same people 
in private life keep that great advantage. 
Especially do I doubt if the man does so. 

There is a type of woman who is extremely 
attracted by fame. Such a woman will gladly 
marry a really ugly, ill-tempered, and eccentric 
man if only he be a great soldier, or famous 
poet, or a popular preacher. What is more 
remarkable, she' will often be very happy with 
him. 

If I must make a choice from among those 
whose portraits are here given, my vote will be 
cast for Lord Kitchener, 


The portrait of Sydney Barraclough is by the London Stereoscopic Co. ; George 
Alexander by Barraud ; H . B. Conway by Elliott and Fry ; Wm. Terriss by Window 
and Grove (kindly lent by Mr. Willy Clarkson) ; Lewis Waller by Ellis and Walery ; 
Leighton by the London Stereoscopic Co. ; Corbett by Morrison, Chicago (kindly 
lent by the National Sporting Club) : and Kitchener by Bassano. 
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'LL.ANI came stumbling, lantern 
in hand, to where a figure lay 
composedly in a puddle, pinned 
down by the head of a dead 
horse. 

" Oh, Signor Domenico, is that 
you ? Are you alive ? M 

" I don't know," answered 
Domenico, faintly, " but I don't think I'm dead 
—my head aches so. Careful, Villani "—the 
man was over-energetic in dragging the horse's 
head off his master's limbs—" better get help." 

Villani, always a trifle excitable, left the 
lantern as company for Domenico, ran off into 
the darkness, tripped over something unseen, 
soused himself in a puddle, returned, explained 
apologetically, took the lantern again, and again 
departed. Domenico lay still and waited, 
philosophically. 

Within an hour he was in his tent, being 
overhauled by the surgeon/ Fifteenth-century 
surgery was inclined to the rough-and-ready. 
The gentleman who attended Domenico was of 
the sort that would amputate a limb or shave a 
chin with equal cheerfulness, as his fortunes 
might waver. With profundity he advised 
bleeding. Domenico, aware that half the fluid 
in his veins had already drained into the 
puddle, snorted, dismissed him, and took himself 
in hand. 

As far as his fingers could diagnose his case, a 
bone, or some bones, in his head-piece were 
broken, but binding his head up tightly with a 
cloth seemed all that was called for. It was all 
that was attempted, at any rate, and it served. 
In a month Domenico was hale and whole again. 

But most of that month he spent on his back, 
and, prompted by that pestilential ache in his 
noddle, came a persistent questioning that 
Domenico pondered during those long and weary 
hours : " Isn't forty-six too old for fighting ? " 

Too old ! Ah, well, it was so, no doubt. 
He had had a clear thirty years of fighting. 
Over half Europe he had wandered with his 
sword for sale, from Italy into Greece, Rhodes, 
Spain, France, Flanders—a rare itinerary, teem¬ 
ing with incident. What leaders he had known, 
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what events, what raptures of unexpected 
victories snatched from the very talons of defeat, 
what marchings, sufferings, rewards I Ah, there 
was this last to think ofl Throughout his 
fighting career Domenico nad always borne at 
the back of his mind the thought of a serene 
and comfortable old age. To that end he had 
been thrifty, careful, adventurous on occasion, 
and at forty-six was now, he knew, a rich man. 
Well then, here was old age coming, and with it 
full opportunity for filling it with wise happiness. 
Time to lay the sword by. 

He took farewell of Farina, received that 
great condottiere's thanks and a handsome 
present, and set out for Brescia. Of all the 
cities he had seen Brescia had pleased him most, 
and in settling there he was indulging in an 
old fancy. Ten years ago he had spent a winter 
there, knew the Podesta, Giovanni del Ponte, 
and liked him well. Giovanni, he now found, 
was dead. His brother Ceccolino ruled in the 
Palazzo del Commune, and Domenico seemed 
to sense a change in the spirit of the town. 
" Podesta " Ceccolino had been elected, but he 
ruled more like an absolute Duke, and indeed 
not only accepted the title, but had this last 
year or so assumed it in official business. The 
Bresciani seemed also a different race : livelier, 
gayer ; Domenico was not sure he liked them 
as well as he had done ten years previously. 

He bought a fine house, not within the irner 
wall, where things were too crowded, but not 
far from the second wall. It stood empty, the 
palazzo of a man proscribed by Ceccolino, and 
forced to quit the city. Domenico had it re¬ 
paired and furnished. Such of the Bresciani 
as were asked to visit him opened their eyes at 
the good taste, the impressive state, this quiet 
soldier, a peasant by birth, displayed in his 
house. It stood in a fine garden of good size. 
Domenico, though he took but little interest in 
a garden, had it brought into order that it might 
set off the house. Right at the end of the 
garden, bounded by a high wall, and delight¬ 
fully private, was something of a wilderness, 
and this with admirable judgment he determined 
to leave as it was, a mass of flowering shrubs 
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and bushes, reeds and grasses, with here and 
there a tall cypiess, and in the centre, led up to 
by a flagged path half buried in moss, a very old 
marble basin some twenty paces round, fed by a 
spring that never failed. Legend said that 
Julius Caesar had spent a summer there as a 
young man. and had bathed there. Near by, 
under a cypress, was a seat of marble, and the 
spring founted into the basin through the breasts 
of an age-worn statue of a satyr, whose queer- 
carven grin seemed to swivel slyly at whoever 
sat on the seat. 

Here, then, in Brescia see our Domenico 
installed, master of a fine house, a wealthy 
man, governor of half-a-dozen servants admirably 
chosen and ordered. Rather a little man, 
dignified without being pompous, forty-six it is 
true, but agile and slender ; hair a little greyed, 
perhaps, but thick and vigorous. He was shy, 
but with a wealth of life stored in his noddle if 
you could induce him to unload. A calmly 
contented man. 

Wait—contented ? 

Yes, he told himself, and was so for a time, 
while he was busied with the furnishing of his 
house. But, that done, he encountered a vague 
sense of something lacking. He dismissed it as 
the natural result that must follow a life so 
crowded as his had been. He must ” settle 
down.” In a month or two he told himself 
that he had settled down, and life would now 
run smoothly. He was inclined to wonder at 
times why he so frequently reassured himself on 
this point. 

One day, brought by a country lad, a half- 
naked Apollo burnt brown by the sun, clad in a 
sheepskin and sandals and little else, there came 
a letter. It ran in a clerkly hand, inscribed by 
one professing himself priest, writing at the 
dictation of another, a sick man, unable to write 
himself. Did he recall Simonino, and, if so, did 
he bring to memory, too, that vow of eternal 
friendship the two had taken, five-and-twenty 
years ago, whon the great Fortebraccio himself 
had thanked them before all his army for their 
stand in the marshes of the Brenta ? (Ah-ha, 
great days those, reflected Domenico, with an 
inward glow.. Yes, yes, he recalled this Simon¬ 
ino. and the vow, a tiring of youthful enthusiasm, 
and not now to be taken too seriously. Still, 
let us bear it in mind as we read on.) In that 
case, and if the vow still carried weight with 
him, or in any case, for the love of God, would 
Domenico so far favour a dying man as to come 
to him ? It was not so far to ride, the matter 
was urgent, and an old friend, now lying in 
something little short of torment, and with 
little time to live, might be spared great pain. 
A brief note, and not as clear as it might have 
been. 

A footnote to the main missive, inscribed 
independently by the writer of the letter, in¬ 
formed Domenico that this Simonino by all signs 
should have died a week ago, but it seemed as 
though the distress of his mind was such that 
his soul could not quit his body till it had 
found some sort of peace. He was, the writer 
averred, an admirable man in many ways, and 


worthy of pity. Could he, Domenico, come to 
Sotressi ? . 

Domenico determined on the spot to go to 
Sotressi. It was not so far away, somewhere in 
the mountains towards Gubbia; three days* ride 
perhaps. He inquired the way minutely of the 
shepherd, gave him some silver, and sent him 
off to bear word of his coming. 

The third day after he was at Sotressi, and had 
found his way to a large, low-built white house, 
important enough no doubt for Sotressi, but to 
Domenico's eye mutely confessing in all its 
arrangements the poverty of its owner. 

Upstairs in bed he found Simonino. Domenico 
felt a swift pang not only of pity but of fear for 
himself. For during this last day or so memory 
had lent him, increasingly clearly, an image of 
Simonino as he had last seen him, a tall, dark, 
handsome man of twenty, proud, swift, 
impetuous, fiery soldier, fiery lover—and this 
was he, helpless, faded, worn, dying, thin haired, 
white bearded, hollow cheeked, wretched beyond 
words. Some five-and-twenty years had passed 
since these two had parted. Domenico felt a 
chill as he realized in this spectacle what five-and- 
twenty years out of a man's life involved. 

A priest was there, a meek, simply good- 
natured man, who greeted Domenico with 
respect, and shortly left the room. 

Then Domenico took Simonino's hand, and 
the dying man, looking with yearning at him, 
unbosomed. He had married, his wife had died 
fifteen years ago, and he had one child, a daughter. 
It was on account of this girl, grown now to 
womanhood, that he was distressed. 

“ Domenico, there is no more lovely woman 
in all Italy, and I leave her here unfriended and 
in poverty. I was crippled years ago, and 
though I am something of a great man here¬ 
abouts, it has been a pinch all through. If I 
were childless I should leave life without regrets, 
but I lie here distracted thinking of my girl. 
I have no relatives nor had her mother. Her 
name's Adelesa, she's eighteen, and she will be 
alone and friendless—and her beauty will be her 
deadly enemy.” 

He paused for breath. Domenico waited. 

” Then by chance I heard of you, of how you 
were settled in Brescia, in riches, and I recalled 
old days. Thought I, * Perhaps Domenico would 
help. He was a man one turned to/ And I 
sent to ask you to come. Domenico ”—his 
failing voice grew hoarse—” look after my 
girl.*' 

Domenico was much moved. The grip of the 
dying man's hand on his own spoke even more 
strongly of his anxiety than his words, or the 
workings of his shrunken face. Why, it was a 
simple matter to say yes. It needed, he supposed, 
a certain amount of money, and that he had in 
plenty. Something of the pride of riches stirred 
in him, not ignobly. 

" Simonino, have peace. I will see to her.” 

Simonino, unable to speak for a time, looked 
his thanks. Then, after a pause, ” I loved her 
mother dearly, and the girl is her mother to me. 
and more,” he said. Domenico, a childless 
bachelor, nodded, as much as to say he under- 
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stood. Those of us who have wives, have 
children, may smile at him, not unkindly, I beg. 

In a little while : " Let me show her to you, 
Domenico/* said Simonino, and, Domenico assent¬ 
ing , the girl was sent for, and presently came into 
the rooni. Domenico was startled. He had 
discounted her father's praise—naturally enough, 
deeming it largely a matter of fondness in a 
parent. But this girl was a rare thing. He saw 
at once. Tall as himself—which was short for a 
man, but noticeably tall in a woman—fair, 
serene, she possessed a beauty of face and shape 
that explained all her father's anxiety. A fair 
girl with dark eyes, a face full of fire yet with 
chaste and virginal lips—these were vivid con¬ 
tradictions that at first glance set her on a 
pinnacle of interest high above mere beauty. 
Refinement and breeding were in her movements, 
her glances, yet she was but a country girl in 
style, shy, timid, curtsying modestly in her 
graces to this grave friend of her father's. With 
real solicitation she knelt by the bed, grief barely 
repressed in her voice and manner. Domenico 
found his eye resting on her with infinite 
pleasure. 

For a bare half-hour or so she remained there, 
father and daughter murmuring to each other, 
Domenico occasionally taking part in question 
or answer, and from time to time .Simonino's 
eyes wandered to the face of his old comrade. 
Then her father bade her leave them for a while, 
and she went out. 

When the door closed Simonino lay still for a 
time, with his eyes resting searchingly on 
Domenico's face. Then, quietly he said, 
" Domenico, you never married ? " 

4i No," said Domenico. 

Simonino put out a thin hand towards him and 
looked piercingly at him. " Domenico, will you 
marry my girl ? " 

Domenico started. A man of forty-six,* 
strangely shy and retiring in spite of his trade, 
and who had never turned his thoughts towards 
women, may be excused for a sudden spurt of 
inward timidity, even a kind of fear, at having 
such a suggestion plumped at him. He turned 
very red. 

“ Marry -I—your daughter ! But—but—I 

have never thought of marrying." 

Simonino spoke to him with a strange 
accession of strength joined to his eagerness. 

“ Why not ? Why should you not marry ? 
'Tis a man's proper lot, the happy state, and a 
right and fitting thing for such a man as you. 
Consider. How old are you ?—forty-five —six ? 
Well, when you were soldiering you might well 
have taken a wife, but even if you put the thought 
by then, what's now to prevent you ? You are a 
proper man, Domenico, and worthy of marriage. 
You are a rich man, leisured, still young in mind 
and body, hale and hearty, and a wise marriage 
should have for you such a wealth of happiness 
as few could count on. I speak," said Simonino, 
“ not of the brute herding and mating meet for 
men and women of common minds, but of that 
divine conjunction of lives which heaven now 
and then brings about to illustrate the wisdom 
of its plans to an ignorant and doubting world." 


" But—marriage—I am old—I had not 
thought—a girl like this—no, no." 

" Give it thought, Domenico. Tell me, tell 
yourself, is life complete for you in your house; 
spite of friends, are you not lonely ? Now that 
you have laid activities by, are you not at a 
loss ? You want a mate, a mind that opens to 
you, a soul that supplements your own. Even 
if your lot contents you now, the years slip by. 
Fifty's not so far away, and after that there's a 
poison in loneliness that will tfim a man's soul 
bitter. Now, my girl-" 

" How old ? " asked Domenico. 

" Eighteen. Ah 1 "—as Domenico threw out 
his hands—" but though there is this gulf in 
years between you, you are a man young at 
heart. You can match her in years, at times. 
Why, when you laugh' 'tis a boy's laugh. And 
you've wisdom, understanding. You’ll com¬ 
prehend her youth. She has a fine mind, all 
unspoilt. She knows nothing of the world out¬ 
side Sotressi ; you could make what you like 
of her. A prize, Domenico. Think of her 
beauty—man, you're not stone, look at her, 
her face, her shape, yours if you will. A flower 
for you to wear, an ornament for the world to 
admire, a happiness you can call up at desire, a 
cup you can fill from the store that lies in you 
and sip at leisure in the years to come. Un¬ 
spoilt, Domenico, blooming, woman and child, 
made for no common man, made for such a 
man as you." 

Domenico, listening to all this, felt much per¬ 
turbed. He was strangely moved. The cause 
he felt lay mostly in the situation : the dying 
man, whose face was glowing in the passion of 
his entreaty; the girl's sad position. But 
beyond all these was a stirring within him of a 
sense of the girl's wondrous beauty. It had 
struck deep into his heart at the first glance 
at her. Perhaps his aloofness from the sex 
during his past life had made it inevitable that 
when once his habit of reserve broke it should 
fall swiftly. With agitation he recognized that 
his mind was in a tumult. Prudence clamoured 
to him, but moment by moment as he considered, 
he found the image of the girl growing clearer, 
more desirable. His mind flashed back to his 
house at Brescia. Simonino was right. “ le 
was lonely. He saw, too, that the house was 
not complete. Its beauty lacked the finishing 
touch, a mistress. What more beautiful, more 
fitting, could he install there than this girl ? 

Suddenly he felt a passionate distrust of his 
hesitations. All his life he had been a prudent, 
calculating, far-seeing man, distrustful of im¬ 
pulses. On the instant, in a surging fit of 
annoyance and rebellion at his own nature, he 
broke away from all doubts. Nervous and red 
in the face : " Simonino," he said, " I will marry 
your girl." 

Adelesa was sent for and acquainted with the 
honour that was to be hers—wife of this grave 
gentleman, so famous, honoured, wealthy. The 
old priest came in, and the one old woman who 
acted as servant. Adelesa, breathless and timid, 
accepted what wf|f planned for her, as did the 
others, | ^ a^jnoji^ envjiabjf piece of the greatest 
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good fortune. Simonino was plainly dy ing. The 
old woman hurried the gill out of the room to 
do sbmething for her in the way of adornment, 
but Simonino *s sinking condition called her back, 
still in her simple frock, though the old woman 
had managed to crown her with a few white 
blossoms. Kneeling with Domenico as the priest 
directed her, by her father's bed, she was duly 
and properly married with a ceremony Chat, 
simple enough, was yet sincere and complete. 
Domenico, rising to his feet, lifted his wife and 
saluted her in courteous fashion with a dignified 
and respectful kiss. Ere she could return it 
she must drop again to her knees to clasp her 
father to her. Simonino, smiling happily and 
past speech, died with her arms about his 
shoulders and Domenico's hand clasped in his. 

The dead man was laid to rest, a day or two 
sufficed to settle his simple affairs, and within a 
week Domenico came back to Brescia, Adelesa 
riding the same horse on a pillion. The girl 
took her father's loss to heart deeply,’ and 
Domenico, simply chivalrous, forbore from 
intruding on her sorrow. Her beauty, her 
youth, her innocence of the world, stirred a 
sense of deep pity in him. He installed her a 
virgin bride in the fine house in Brescia. The 
weathered stone satyr grinned sideways at her 
as she sat on the stone seat in the garden wilder¬ 
ness. 

Domenico was a figure in Brescia. Adelesa 
intruded on the town life with startling abrupt¬ 
ness. Pretty women there were, wives and 
maids, but this country girl out-queened them 
all. He watched her mind grow. Translated 
from her cramped and poverty-stricken life in 
the tiny Apennine village, mistress now cf a 
handsome house, wife of a notable man, homage 
to her beauty paid more and more openly, 
boldly, she grew into a creature passionately 
alive, her beauty radiant with new life. She had 
taste in dress. Domenico delighted to indulge 
her. Men and women flattered her. Life became 
an intoxicating draught. She sipped it now; 
plainly she would drink deep, later. 

Then, quite suddenly, she was swept into 
prison. Domenico suddenly grew grave. They 
paid visits no more. They entertained less and 
iess^ The friendships she was making so swiftly 
were discouraged. She went out seldom, and 
always with Domenico—under his guard, she 
told herself. She had the house and the garden ; 
but all that wonderful life that had opened out 
before her astonished gaze like some enchanted 
country was now barred from her. It was as 
if a door had been opened through which she 
was about to seep into an enchanted garden, 
when a hand plucked the door to, and slammed 
it in her face. 

Domenico had suddenly become aware of 
danger. 

Brescia since he had known it in Giovanni's 
time had changed, town and people. It had 
been a struggling commune, its people thrifty, 
simple, almost primitive. In ten years it had 
suddenly sprung into opulence, and with this 
change had come a disastrous alteration in the 
Bresciani. Ceccolino, the last podesta and first 


duke, was notoriously a man of vile life, checked 
now by age. Alessandro, his one son, was of 
his father's stamp. The old frugality and com¬ 
paratively puritan life of the town had vanished. 
Brescia was a hotbed of undisciplined human 
passion. The town was rich. It cultivated 
every luxury, every pleasure. Fine dresses, 
and finer, were displayed. Extravagance, gaiety 
of any and every sort were eagerly sought. 
Miraculously a sea of libertinage welled up as 
from some secret spring under the town suddenly 
burst into. Domenico, busied with his new* 
rdle of housekeeper, had not comprehended. 
Now a husband, he saw clearly, and cursed his 
earlier blindness. A man of forty-six, he had 
brought a wife of eighteen, of the rarest and 
most compelling beauty, into a town seeth¬ 
ing with immorality. His ears, suddenly strain¬ 
ing to catch whispers, soon told him that he 
himself was the subject of the common jest, his 
wife of confident prophecy. 

He acted. Little he said to Adelesa. His 
faith in her purity, his pity for her youth, bis 
delight in her innocence, urged him to guard he. 
mind from anything but the merest hint of the 
state of things. His reticence went too far, no 
doubt. She protested passionately— oh, yes. 
our Adelesa has expanded wonderfully, look 
you, in these few wonderful weeks, and is in no 
mind to be the meek and docile wife he had. 
pictured her. He explained, briefly, vaguely, 
thinking brevity and vagueness best. She grew 
indignant. He grew silent. Hostility, resent¬ 
ment, merged into a sense of deepest wrong in 
her breast. He fell to silence, and an implacable 
determination to do as he thought best, for her 
and for him. 

So, gone were the pleasant parties, the meet¬ 
ings in gardens, where music, dancing, feasting*, 
and the pleasantest chatter filled the flying hours. 

. Hei house, her garden, the street that led to and 
from the church were now her whole world. Her 
husband, her servants, her priest, alone peopled 
it. Presently it came about, with no direct word 
between them, that she slept in a chamber of 
her own. . . . 

Except for a visit to the church of Santa 
Croce, not three hundred paces away, every 
Sunday, every Wednesday, she took no more of 
the open air than the garden afforded. To the 
wilderness at its farthest end she took her resent¬ 
ments and her griefs. On the stone seat near the 
fountain she would sit. arms folded on breast, a 
passion of rebellion thrilling through her. Under 
his rugged brows the stone satyr's unchanging 
leer grinned slyly at her. 

Domenico accompanied her to the church ou 
Sundays, stiff, martial, unyielding, outwardly 
grim, inwardly an unhappy man. His know¬ 
ledge of women was the most elementary. How 
to treat this child was beyond him. He offered 
her chivalry, and a devotion that, dc what he 
would, he could not divest of the paternal. Sbe 
accepted only what she must, chilling, hostile. 
He cursed the headlong impulse that had swept 
him into this wretched union, and wished, as 
much for her sake as his own, that what was 
done could be undone ; a miserable pair. 
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In the meantime he never relaxed. She was 
his wife-and *must be guarded. * While he lived 
his honour and hers should be safe in his keep¬ 
ing. On Wednesdays, to Vespers or Prime she 
went, with a manservant as guard, walking be¬ 
hind her and her housekeeper, a fat but by no 
means foolish dame, vigilant, impeccable, a 
proper duenna. 

One morning at Prime, kneeling before Our 
Lady's altar, her lips but not her heart concerned 
in her prayers, her rosary slipping idly through 
her fingers, she became by some instinct aware 
of a compelling gaze fixed upon her. Glancing 
sideways, this way and that, she saw a face 
regarding her from beside a pillar. In its gaze 
was an ardour, a passion of something like 
adoration, so plainly revealed that, flushing, she 
turned back to the altar, trembling le9t the in¬ 
tensity of avowal *in that look should resound 
through the church, not only in her ears but in 
those of all others there. A few minutes later, 
summoning her self-control, she looked again. 
The face was still there, but its owner bad moved 
islightly away from the ambuscade of the pillar, 
so that he stood revealed. 

He was a youth of her own age, little taller, if 
at all, than she. His large and long-lashed eyes 
were set darkly in the perfect oval of his face, 
whose skin, of a clear unblemished olive, was 
smooth as a girl's. But the too marvellous 
chiselling of his lips and nostrils gave to this 
beauty of his face a delicacy that stirred not 
only appreciation but a sense of resentment at 
its perfection. There was no lack of manliness, 
but its form of expression might sooner or later 
rouse in a critical mind a desire for some touch 
of crudity, coarseness—cruelty, even, to bring 
its fineness of shape and texture into harmony 
with his sex, 

All this she took in in the long glance she per¬ 
mitted herself, a look that seemed to travel half 
unconcerned past and beyond him, and yet in 
reality saw him alone. With a sense of sudden 
guilt she withdrew her glance and, her office 
finished, rose with her duenna and returned 
home, her eyes as usual fixed on the ground. 
Yet she was aware of a figure that hovered near 
unobtrusively, of footsteps that, without attract¬ 
ing attention, followed after’hers. As she entered 
the stiff formal doorway opening to admit her 
to the bouse that at that very instant seemed to 
grow more than ever like a prison, she allowed 
herself to turn her head sideways again. He 
was there. 

On Sunday she accompanied Domenico to the 
church again. An intense consciousness of her 
own thoughts and aspirations made it difficult 
for her to lift her eyes from the ground, but as, 
the morning's office over, they quitted the church 
and passed down the long flight of steps from 
the door to the pavement, she felt her gaze 
dragged, so it seemed, to where the figure that 
had filled her thoughts stood, unostentatious, 
but oh 1 how clearly marked out from the crowd, 
waiting—to see her 1 

Ten days later she found him in her wilder¬ 
ness, one afternoon. She was frightened indeed, 
but the earnestness with which he implored her 


pardon, the glowing supplication, entreaty, at 
•any rate gave her a confidence that enabled her 
to remain there and rebuke him for his intru¬ 
sion, instead of following her first impulse and 
retreating to the house. He had climbed the 
wall, hours before, and had been waiting among 
the bushes for her coming. With fine dignity 
she reproved him. If she allowed him to remain 
here it was only that she might make it plain to 
him that his conduct was unpardonable, folly in 
conception, whatever might have been its object, 
reckless in execution, since her husband was 
always her guard, even if her own sense of pro¬ 
priety were not enough. Oh, yes, he assured 
her, he knew, he knew. He was wretched to 
have offended her, but had felt he must get 
speech with her if he died for it. Wbat for ? 
Only to tell her that he adored her. Oh, not 
loved—that is, not as other men loved, but with 
an exaltation of sentiment that told him plainly 
that something divine had been smitten to flame 
within him. All he wanted was to worship her. 
to lift his heart in prayer and praise. Only to 
tell her this—just once—was the imperative 
need that had pressed him to the boldness of this 
venture. And since she forbade him to come 
again, he would not do so, only he begged her 
for pity to deign to give a thought now and 
then to one, the impulses of whose whole being 
now centred in her, and whose heart was a 
pilgrim kneeling before her shrine, whose soul 
expired daily before the image set in his breast. 
. . . Some lads of eighteen, in love for the first 
time, and gifted with a pretty turn of language, 
make a very passable job of a declaration. . . . 

Of course she bade him, with immense dignity 
never venture there again. ... Of course, he 
was there the next afternoon. * . . 

The crudely-carved old satyr never changed 
his grin as his half-shut eyes took in the group 
of two on the stone seat. Once Domenico, 
making a rare venture into the wilderness, 
almost came upon them. Adelesa nearly fainted 
as she sat, only vaguely aware that the youth 
had vanished with the quickness of the passing 
of the shadow of a bird in flight. Domenico 
noted tier agitation and was soligitou*. She 
professed a slight illness and went away abruptly. 
Domenico, feeling his advances repulsed, sat for 
an hour on the marble seat, brooding. Not three 
paces away, scarcely breathing, hidden under a 
myrtle, lay Angioletto. 

A young wife, a husband too old, a youth 
handsome, venturesome, adoring—you see what 
shadows here ? Well, what must be must be, 
but let no man speak too glibly of the inevit¬ 
able. A young lover is Fate’s ironic comment 
on such a marriage as that of Domenico and 
Adelesa. But what if Fate, freakish and 
malicious, flicks an ironic comment on the 
lover, for a change ? Let us then, taking nothing 
for granted, follow this comedy a little farther. 

The lavish moon poured her flood of silver 
over the garden. Midnight's not far away. 
The city is drowsing into slumber. Lightly 
from out of the shadows of the wilderness 
passes the figure of Angioletto. Slowly he 
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moves, treading noisefessly over the turf, seeking 
shadows to cover his progress towards the 
house of Domenico. The sound of faint move-* 
ments in the house comes to him. 'No expected 
or welcome guest, Angioletto, but a furtive, a 
cautious visitor, uncertain, his venture a matter 
of stealth and soundlessness. 

He reaches the house wall. Above him in 
the extremity of the west wing a light glimmers 
dimly through an uncurtained lattice. With 
boldness, with ingenuity, with heart beating 
high, he climbs. Little hold for foot or hand, 
but youth is nimble and contriving when dear 
desire drives Qn, and he finds sufficient. He's 
up. His fingers grasp the window-sill, his eyes 
peer into the room. 

It was Adelesa's bedroom. She was reclining 
there on a small couch near where her bed lay 
curtained in an alcove in the wall. Her lamp 
was lit. and in her hand she held a book. But 
it was closed on the finger that marked her page, 
and her eyes, down-dropped, told of a gaze 
turned inwards. 

Her ample dress of heavy silk, richly blue, 
falling about her in heavy folds as she lay 
on the couch, still yielded to the eyes at the 
window something of the fineness, the grace 
of her limbs. With her pensive mood the 
beauty of her face had taken on a freshly 
captivating aspect. Was ever sight so heavenly 
fair granted to eyes of expectant lover ? Surely 
never, was the passionate answer of the youth 
at the window, and, dizzy with happiness and 
the sense of venture, his heart labouring in his 
breast, he swung a knee up to the sill. 

The rustle of the movement disturbed Adelesa. 
She looked up startled, listened, rose, went to 
the door of the room, opened it, and stood 
lor some seconds looking out down the passage 
outside, a little dent hinting itself in her brow. 
Again her ears caught the sound of a movement. 
She turned her head towards the window and 
saw Angioletto climbing over the sill. He 
closed the window behind him, came a pace 
or two towards her and stood, hands a little 
raised, wordless. She shut the door sharply, 
but he noted that she contrived to make no 
sound as she did so. 

She was frightened ; he could tell that by 
her quick step, her abrupt check, the flush 
flying to her cheeks. 

44 Angioletto, " she said, her nervousness 
and her suddenly hurried breathing making 
her voice harsh and unsteady. 44 What is it 

—why do you come—you must go-1 " 

Nervous as she, and quick breathing, he stepped 
a little towards her. 

44 Adelesa, I had to come. I told you I 
would come-" 

44 But I told you not to. You must not come 
here. Go, for Heaven's sake I " 

44 He's gone ? " he asked her. 

44 No, no, he is still in the house," she panted. 
He caught her hand. She drew it away, agi¬ 
tation and anger showing plainly in her face. 
•* I forbade you to come. What cruelty, to 
press me like this." 

11 Cruelty—you to speak to me of cruelty-" 


" Could you not think of me a little ? He 
goes on a three-days' journey, and you cannot 
even wait a few minutes, but must let your 
impatience bring me, and you too, into a risk 
that terrifies me." 

He offered to take her hand. 

44 No, no." She avoided him. 44 Think what 
I risk, with you here. Go, go—oh, unkind, 
to put me in this peril. He will be here directly 
to say farewell. How could you treat me like 
this ? If you were seen—what should I say ? " 

44 I was not seen—I waited till I was certain." 

44 How can you tell ? You cannot even go, 
now, lest anyone sees you. What selfishness. 
Do you understand, my husband will be here 
at any moment. Hide, for Heaven's sake, 
hide somewhere." He endeavoured again to 
take her hand; she flung his away impatiently 
and in real anger, throwing a glance round the 
room. She stepped swiftly across to where a 
massive wardrobe stood against the wall near 
the door, and pulled one of its tall doors open. 
" In here," she said, then, hesitating, looked 
about her again, closed the door, sped swiftly 
to the door leading to her dressing closet, at 
the other side of the room. 

44 No, in here-" 

He went over to her, looked at her pleadingly. 
“ Yes, I was wrong. Forgive me, but I have 
not seen you for three days. You have been 
angry with me. You would not come into 
the garden." 

" I am angry now," she answered, frowning. 
" Too angry to speak to you. Go in and keep 
quiet." 

" Kiss me first," he asked, leaning towards her. 

44 No, no." She flung her head back, her 
high colour and wide-open eyes betraying her 
agitation. Yet, looking at him, noting the 
eagerness in every lineament, she relented. 
Indignant as she was with him, madly dangerous 
as was this visit of his, yet it was but just to 
credit him with the courage and devotion that, 
however unreasonably, had involved him as 
well as her in a common danger. What woman 
but will find forgiveness for a lover if his fault 
springs from passion running headlong ? Spite 
of her fears she could not forbear a kindlier 
word to him. 

44 You are a boy, all flame and haste and 
unreason." 


44 Yes, yes," he whispered, “ all flame and 
haste—and hunger and thirst. I thirst, I 
hunger, I am starving, for you. All day, 
all yesterday, all the day before, I have bidden 
in the garden. Each night I have been just 
beneath your window." 

44 But why-? " 

44 You kissed me." 

44 No, no—I did not. You kissed me. I 
tried to stop you." 

44 I had your lips. You did not stop me. 
Oh, Adelesa, why are you angry with me ? 
Because I love you ? How can I help that ? " 

The murmur of his Voice was a caress. Its 
magic touched her, spite of herself. Insensibly 
she relaxed the temuan of her attitude. He 
leant tow 
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He turned his face to the door. A footfall 
could be plainly heard coming down the passage. 
Adelesa sprang to open the door of the dressing 
closet, but as she did so she saw Angioletto, 
as startled as she, cross the room in half-a- 
dozen noiseless strides, pull open the wardrobe, 
step inside and pull the door to, behind him. 
Already the handle of her room door was turning. 
With the dexterity and noiseless speed born of 
a sense of their mutual peril she pushed-to the 
door of the dressing closet, flashed over to the 
couch, snatched up her book, threw herself 
among the cushions and, making a last effort to 
steady her wild breathing, looked up with what 
she hoped might pass for a casual uplift of her 
eyes at the opening of the door which admitted 
her husband. 

Domenico was dressed for his journey. He 
wore his long spurred riding boots. His hat 
was in his hand, an ample cloak over his left 
arm. - Sword and dagger hung in his belt. Still 
youthful looking, spite of the touch of grey in his 
hair, slender, quick in movements, erect, alert, cool 
and discreetly questioning in his manner, he 
looked at her as at the world, with the gaze of a 
simple-minded and straightforward man who 
if he were puzzled would seek explanation, with 
the* brains to find an answer, or, if need be, the 
courage to force one; 

He closed the door, came a step or two into the 
room, then momentarily halted before crossing 
to her. Adelesa's apprehension all alive noted 
that ^trifling pause, and she felt a spasm of 
inward sickness which by an effort she flung off, 
because she knew that all she could summon of 
strength could do no more than save Iter now. 
What had Ijie heard—^cotild he guess anything ? 
There canie to her with terrible realism a com¬ 
prehension of the overwhelming strength that 
lay in her husband's simplicity of mind, the 
simplicity not of a man to be fooled, but of a 
man presenting and demanding openness of 
purpose and act. His first words set her 
quivering. 

44 Alone ? " he asked, plainly surprised. 

Inwardly despairing, yet desperately nerving 
herself to play her part, she answered him as 
fittingly as $he could have devised had she been 
a woman of ten times her experience. She 
dropped her eyes to her book indifferently. 

44 What else ? " she asked, coldly. 

He looked round with a sudden arrest of his 
step, plainly at question. 44 I thought I heard 
voices ? " 

" No," she said, and turned over a page. She 
kept her eyes on her book, calm, cool to all 
appearance, while inwardly the throbbing of her 
heart nearly suffocated her. His silence com¬ 
pelled her to look up at him. He was standing 
rigid, looking at her with searching gaze. It 
was the look he had so often turned towards her 
these last days, but now intensified in its energy. 
A second he held her gaze, his eyes fixed on her 
face. Then, slowly, with decision, he answered. 

44 I heard you speaking." 

All the possibilities of acting, of contriving a 
semblance, that lay within her, were now at 
their full. Discovery, shame, ruin, God knew 
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what, hung balanced over her head, trembled, 
swayed. 

44 I spoke \rith myself," she said, and glanced 
at her book. 

In a second, she felt sure, her heart would 
burst, or she herself would suddenly blench, give 
way, throw herself at his feet, confess, ; mplore- 

Three terrible seconds passed. He made a 
little movement. " Strange," he said. 

Thank God, oh, thank God ! In his words, in 
his tone, her mind, at full stretch, had noted the 
change. Over his certainty doubt had clouded. 

Instantly this ignorant girl followed up the 
slight advantage; so might an experienced 
duellist in combat step forward as his opponent 
gives way a foot. She laid the book down, 
rose and fronted him; spoke, not merely con¬ 
fidently, but with resentment, wondering at 
heiself the while. 

44 Not so strange. I spend my life in this—- 
this prison house." (A proper touch of bitter¬ 
ness.) " I see no one, I talk with myself. I 
and myself keep each other miserable company." 
She kept her eyes boldly on his. He surveyed 
her, troubled, thoughtful. She probed him 
boldly. 44 You do not trust me ? " 

; Quietly he answered. 44 I have no cause to 
distrust my wife, have I ? " 

She felt the stab, and made an involuntary 
movement, which she continued into an artistic 
shrug of the shoulders. She walked a pace 
away looking back at him over her shoulder, 
and in that second selecting the proper verbal 
parry. " Why ask ? If you had, should I 
reply other than 4 No 9 ? " 

He looked in front of bam, not at her but at 
space, a little while ; then he did something 
that flung her back unexpectedly into the old 
sense of impending doom. He walked to her, 
placed a hand on her shoulder, and as she stood 
compelled by his touch and his glance to face 
him, piercing she thought into her very soul, he 
said, quietly ; 44 You would not play me false, 
Adelesa ? " 

It was too much. She felt her self-possession 
slipping. She averted her eyes, shrugging his 
touch off her, and almost stammered, 44 Can 
you think that ? " 

He turned away, still eyeing her, but speaking 
almost, it seemed, to himself. " No, no— 
wives do not trick their husbands." 

He was playing with her—or was it mere 
chance ? She spoke, hardly knowing what she 
said, stammered, rather. " There's something 
behind your speech ? " 

His gaze, full of enigma, continued unsparing. 
44 What should there be ? " he asked her, and as 
he spoke she*saw the ghost of a bitter smile on 
his lips. 

He knew then—oh, God, he was playing with 
her. With what words shbuld she confess, 
begin, if he would let her, her miserable ex¬ 
planation ? Seeking these, fencing desperately 
for a moment's time for clear thought, she 
filled in the gap with a feeble effort at question. 

44 What do you mean by that ? " 

Still inscrutable, he looked her over. 44 What 
should I mean ? ’ 
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of this suspense* She would tell all, all—and 
even as she opened her white lips to call down 
ruin on her* her desperate mind had seen and 
seized one last chance, an effort at sheer effrontery 
which by its very fullness of truth should daunt 
and disarm him* 

M Oh, yes/* she said, sneeringly. 11 You 
heard voices. You must question me. Very 
well, then. I have a lover* We could not wait, 
even though yoii set out to-night on a tliree 
days' journey—he is too impatient, I am too 
ardent, so naturally I admit him, while you are 
still in the house, here, to this room, to which 
you will come to take leave of me. And when 
you came I hid him—let me see, where did l 
hide him ? " With superb disdain she looked 
about the room, and let her eye rest on the 
wardrobe behind whose tall doors Angioietto 
stood, scarcely daring to breathe 
—" Ah, the wardrobe, obviously, 
the wardrobe. Pray, sir, be good 
enough to look in my wardrobe 
and discover my lover.** 


m a footfall could be plainly heard coming down the passage, adelesa saw 

PULL OPEN THE WARDROBE, AND STEP INSIDE. ALREADV 


i> could stand it no longer* Let his aeeusa- 
come* let discovery come, let anything. 


She waved her hand in disdain, and moved a 

..., -- w -- - .step or two away, .as if both pressing him to 

-ything happen, rather than anything further investigate and -'JdpMcthJ^ bB s compliance to 
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act* A further step, a further gesture, a further 
word, were beyond her* And her heart, nearly 
stopping, leapt to life again with a pang of 
utter pain in the triumph of her swift know¬ 
ledge that she had won* She had staked all on 
that throw and had brought off her coup* 

He gave one glance at the wardrobe, 
but, taking no step from where he stood, 
he struck his clenched right hand in a 
spasm of anger into the open palm of his 
left, and, raising his voice for the first 
time in open rage, he burst out in bitter 
remonstrance* like a man stung beyond 
endurance* 

" Adelesa, forego this pleasure 
you take in wounding me/’ 

He took a quick step towards 
her, and then stopped abruptly* 
plainly for the moment lost in 
a flood of passion and seeking 
to regain control* Like light¬ 
ning she sprang into the position 
of vantage he lmd yielded. 


ANGIOLETTO, AS STARTLED AS SHE. CROSS THE ROOM IN HALF-A*DOZEN NOISELESS STRIDES, 
THE HANDLE OF HER ROOM DOOR WAS TURNING*" 


Hostile, attacking, with a fine indignation, she 
flashed at him : — 

*' Forego your pleasure, then, in robbing me 


if my freedom." It was at once a plea and a 
protest, With jqy and fplief she saw that it 
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He spoke in lower tones again. 14 You have 
all the freedom this wretched city permits to a 
woman of your beauty/* 

” Always under your guard/’ 

She was herself now—a new and strange self 
this, acting, scheming, contriving, matching its 
wits against this man's, to whom during their 
acquaintance she had invariably looked with 
awe. Now she felt his equal, more, his 
master, and the exultation at this new dis¬ 
covery in herself ran through her breast like 
a flame. 

He took a moment or two before replying, 
and again approached her till he stood almost 
touching her, his eyes piercing hers. A minute 
ago she would have shrunk from him, made 
some dexterous movement to escape from a gaze 
so close, but now she felt a new strength that 
enabled her to face him unmoved, to bear his 
nearness without a tremor. She was sure of 
herself and of him ; with exultation she noted in 
his speech the +ouch of excuse that took the 
place of accusation. « 

” Your beauty unguarded would dra\Y thieves 
like gold unwatched/’ 

With an artistically deprecating movement, 
full of sneer, she answered him : ” Oh, no love- 

making, I beg.” 

She had meant to sting him, but she felt a 
resurgence of fear in her at the answering 
flaming of passionate remonstrance in his look 
and tone. ” Oh, forbear ! ” It was an order, 
harshly imperative, not a plea, and a real anger 
with her lay behind it. 

He flung up his hand almost as if he would 
strike her, but, checking the action as she 
winced, be went on in a kind of fury that seemed 
to include not only him and her, but the fate 
that had caught them together. ” I have 
suffered too much for the wrong I did you in 
marrying you—I wronged myself more. God 
that gave you beauty gave me eyes and made 
me a man. I remembered my age, but I knew 
myself no common man. I thought I could give 
you a rarer happiness than most women win, 
and I hoped—God knows I hoped—for my own 
joy in that.” He turned away and took two or 
three quick, purposeless steps about the room. 
His voice was raised, his speech harsh and 
agitated. For the first time Adelesa felt that 
here was a man’s heart beating in pain before 
her eyes. 

Always till now he had kept himself in hand, 
speaking quietly, gravely, with an unfailing 
courtesy. Unskilled, inexperienced, she had 
permitted herself something o 1 doubt in his 
strength. She had learnt that he had a repu¬ 
tation as a soldier and a swordsman scarcely 
rivalled in Italy, but his very quietness had 
kept her from any realization of what that 
implied. But now, in his gestures, lively, quick, 
angry, in his flashing eyes, in a note of harsh¬ 
ness and scarcely-held fury in his tone, she saw 
a new virility and strength. She got a pale 
vision of power that could daunt, overmaster, 
beat and break in a storm of fury and giant 
strength. It was a new Domenico—for the first 
time she felt a wave of satisfaction speed through 


her, a tingling sensation of pleasure, as she 
reflected ” He is my husband.” 

She mast placate him. It was enough to have 
seen a glimpse of the anger she had aroused. 
She answered him quietly : ” I have not Warned 
you.” He turned away with a gesture of despair 
that to her surprise stirred a regret in her. 

” I am one of those men cursed with a heart 
that cannot rid itself of youth even when the 
hair turns grey. I cannot yet make myself an 
old man. I must be more patient. For the 
future I’ll keep all this locked in my breast. 
What I felt, what I dreamt, hoped—no more, 
Adelesa. Yet if my lips keep silence, my care 
of you shall speak my love.” 

” Why so much care ? ” she asked him gently. 
She had seated herself again on the couch, her 
eyes downcast, all her triumph gone, dimmed 
in the light of that momentary glimpse she had 
caught of the blaze of her husband’s anger. She 
was not frightened of him ; she felt that the 
peril of her situation had passed. But a new 
emotion, that kept her head at the droop, her 
spirits downcast, was growing in her. 

Domenico stood by the couch, explaining, 
quiet and courteous, his usual sel£ again. 

” This city of Brescia reeks with vice. 
Fidelity’s a jest, mocked of wives and husbands 
alike. The Duke’s son, Alessandro; and his 
crew set the fashion. He deems every woman, 
maid or wife,' honoured by his cursed favours— 
and the women do their best to prove him right. 

If Alessandro, or his servant, Ugolino, set 

eyes on that face-” He paused, and she . 

felt his eyes again resting searchingly on hers. 

She stiffened, arid gave him back, coldly : “I 
know neither.” 

” You swear that ? " Swrft came the doubt¬ 
ing question, with the effect of a stab into the 
recesses of.her heart. . 

” I swear it. Why do you mention this to 
me ? ” She rose and faced him again. 

He looked at her, she thought, with a dreadful 
pondering in his gaze. 

” Ugolino has been seen lurking near this 
house.” 

So completely had the presence of Angioletto 
in his hiding-place been obliterated from her 
mind in the sensations of the moment that it was 
with the genuine resentment of an impeccable 
woman that she could answer him. ” That does 
not concern me.” 

He laid a hand on her wrist. ” That I will 
look to. I’m no complaisant husband. My 
knife for the man who dares to wrong me.” His 
face was white. She shuddered. This unus'ually 
quiet and unmoved man, speaking now in tones 
that trembled, could strike death. She was 
aghast. As she looked at him her eyes filled 
with tears. Almost she felt she could throw 
herself at his feet, crying, ” Oh, why do'you 
frighten me ? ” 

' Motionless and silent she stood. He went on. 

” Wife, be careful. I say again, be careful. 
Mine’s no boy’s love, all froth and bubble and 
cloying sweetness, hot demand, and selfish satis¬ 
faction. I speak to you .now with difficulty, only 
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r HE laid a hand on her wrist. 

WHO DARES TO WRONG ME, 
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heart, but still I can tell you that your youth 
delights me for its own sake. First to know you 
are happy, and then to read in your eyes the 
wakening of the knowledge of what you are to 
me, would be my joy and ample reward." His 
voice, and his hand on her wrist, were both 
vibrating with the intensity of his feeling. He 
went on with a sudden change to solicitousness. 
" You don't understand that ? " 

" No," she said. Her head was drooping, her 
gaze averted. A sharp, unsparing whip within 
her seemed to lash her soul with the query, 
" Why, why do you not understand ? Have 
you ever tried ? " 

Domenico gave a sigh and dropped her hand. 
" But I must guard you. I must leave you for 
a time, and I had hoped that in my absence your 
love for me, my faith in your love, might spare 
me all doubt. I know now that between hus¬ 
band and wife whose ages differ as do yours and 
mine mutual love is a vain dream. Think, then, 
of honour. Let that be our safeguard, mine, 
yours. On that I shall rely. Remember," he 
caught her hand again, " I, Domenico, your hus¬ 
band, guard your honour before all the world 
with my sword, my strength, my life if need be. 
And in return I require this from you, that you 
guard mine and yours in your bosom." 

He waited for an answer. She could manage 
no more than a faint " You hurt me." 

" Hurt you," he said, turning away with a faint 
laugh full of a strangely mingled reproach and 
tenderness, " you, whom I so dearly love- 1 —" 
He stopped himself abruptly. " But, there. I'll 
speak of tlu-t no more. I leave you now. . This 
night I ride to Fiesole. I return on the third 
day from now. Remember, you are my wife, 
the centre of my life, the object of my devotion, 
love—again !—but a full heart runs over." He 
moved away, looking in front of him and speak¬ 
ing quietly, as if half to himself. " After all, 
love's buf a crown of flowers, that at the best 
must wither with our lives, but honour—oh, 
honour's an imperishable jewel that, cherished 
faithfully, will shine undimmed even among our 
bodies' dust." He sighed again, glanced at her. 
She was standing with face averted. She gave 
him no answer. With no further word Domenico 
left the room. 

Adelesa had not spoken, because speech was 
beyond her. She stood trembling, hands clasped 
before her. She was giddy with the surge of new 
emotions welling suddenly forth within her as 
from some hidden spring whose sources a chance 
blow sets free to flow. And truly enough it was 
fchance, the unpremeditated flash of anger on 
her husband's part, which had set this new force 
in motion. He had frightened her. Panic- 
stricken by his sudden entry to her room, barely 
able to gather her self-control in face of the situa¬ 
tion in which her folly and that of Angioletto 
bad placed them both, that blaze of her husband's 
anger, swiftly checked as it had been, had illumi¬ 
nated for her as with a lightning flash the dark- 
hess of her mind that had left her ignorant of his 
fineness. Always till now he had treated her 
With a courtesy, a chivalry, touched with the 
paternal, but now she saw, she realized, what she 


was to this man, what he could be to her. “ My 
knife for the man who dares to wrong me." It 
was true. Ah, yes, that was no boast, but a 
pledge he would make good without flinching. 

Why had she not seen this before ? Here was 
her champion. Brave, true, steadfast, he had 
been this ever since, kneeling with him by her 
dying father's bed, she had joined hands with him 
in marrying, and yet till this minute she had not 
had vision of him. 

With incredible swiftness, as sudden as the 
flooding of light by the mere opening of a door 
into a chamber locked in darkness, came a tide 
of joy, delight, pride, that filled her with an 
ecstasy. She struck her hands on her breast in 
a passion of happiness and self-abasement. 
" Love—and honour—and I! " she murmured. 
" Oh, Mother of God, take my thanks, that led 
him to speak so to me before he went." She 
spread out her arms and stooped her head, as if 
to suffer the strokes of a lash, descending on her 
shoulders. 

The door - of the wardrobe opened, footsteps 
crossed the room. She started as a hand took 
hers. Angioletto, released from his prison, was 
at her side. 

She stepped away from him, raising her hand 
to push him away. " Keep away, keep away, I 
say. Did you not hear him ? " 

" I heard him," he answered. " Your beauty 
draws me as gold draws a thief, as wine draws a 
thirsty man, as the moon draws the sea." 

She raised both hands imperiously. " Be 
silent. No more. I will not listen." 

" You must," he cried, passionately. " My 
heart is bursting with words that cannot find 
utterance, they crowd so quickly on my tongue." 

He was desperate, lost in his passion. She 
saw that here was more than task enough to hold 
him in check. 

" Be silent," she said, sternly and impera¬ 
tively. He was beyond her controlling and 
caught her hands, endeavouring to draw her to 
him. She struggled, broke away from him, and 
stepped back, one hand raised, almost threaten¬ 
ing to strike him as he still advanced. With a 
sudden leap forward, while she steadily gave 
ground, he caught both her hands again, gripped 
her to him. " Then my lips shall tell you in 
another way." He bent over her, she leant back 
and. wrenching herself out of his grasp, ran round 
behind the table, and there faced him. 

" Let me be—yes, I mean it. Keep away. 
We ventured into folly together, we stood on 
the brink of sin. What a madness it all was. 
Angioletto, I am ashamed beyond all words. 
We two, to babble of love as might two blind 
men talk of the stars they never saw. Love 1 " 
she laughed, contemning herself and exulting 
together, " I never knew it, and now, like some 
magic flower, it blossoms in my heart." 

" In mine, too," he panted. " I know' its 
fragrance." 

She pitied him. " Poor boy, that's a rank 
weed, a poison flower. Tear it up, trample on 

.it." 

She was his master now', sure of herself and 
of him. tti His fi'cfe. she could read anger, 
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pride humiliated, and above all, knowledge of 
his defeat. 

“ What of your promises ? " he asked her, 
sullenly. 

“Madness. Forget them." 
i “ You kissed me." , 

I am ashamed." 

" I love you." It all surged up again. Her 
loveliness as she stood there, glorious in a new 
queendom, eyes shining, cheeks flushed with 
her tussle with him, set him aflame again 'with 
a hope that woyld not die. 

" Angioletto," she answered, pityingly, but 
unmoved. " Let us have done. You must 
go. You must forget me." 

" I cannot," he said, in despair. 

" You must," she answered, firmly, 
i " Then I will not," he flashed out, in bitter 
reproach. " I will remember you as a woman 
whose promises were nothing, who fooled me." 
Self-pity stopped him speaking further. 

"Forget me," she repeated, quietly, "or, 
yes, better still, remember me in anger. Up¬ 
braid me if you like, speak to me with contempt, 
that shall be my penance for the folly I stooped 
to, and your smart will be cured the quicker. 
Say good-bye to me. good-bye for even" 

Whatever of purpose, vague yet dazzling, 
had underlain his venture there, he knew it 
hopeless, i Yet because she shone so splendid 
there,:he must needs make one more poor plea. 
" Think again, he is old, bitter. He reproached 
you." 

" He shall never reproach me again. I 
love him." She said it with so swift a swelling 
of the joy in her that her voice trembled. " I 
want him back—my husband—come to me soon." 
She went across the room to where the window, 
partly curtained, opened on to the blackness 
of the night, pressed the fingers of both hands 
to her lips, kissed them, and flung them forward 
in passionate message towards the night. . . • 

4. 

How fitly might this story end here, with 
this venturesome lover properly rebuked, the 
foolish girl-wife chastened and repentant, and 
an admirable Domenico placed, in the near 
future, on that plane of marital happiness to 
which his worth entitled him. Certainly in 
the mind of Adelesa the conception of this 
termination to the brief chapter of her impru¬ 
dence took shape as inevitable and proper. 
Angioletto would now make an exit from her 
life after an illuminating experience; she, admon¬ 
ished, would gratefully cleanse and sweep the 
corners of her mind, freeing it finally from such 
rubbish as she had lately allowed to accumulate 
there, and after an impatient three days of 
waiting she would show her Domenico, now 
throned in her bosom beyond all rivalry, what 
a treasure of wifely affection, devotion, adora¬ 
tion, she would bring to their joint lives. In 
this mood she flung her kiss out of the window 
into the night. 

Alas, both she and Angioletto were to learn 
that follies are not so easily put aside, nor 
their consequences so lightly avoided. Fate had 
in hand a wider purpose than the mere correction 


of these two young fools. A fatter harvest was 
ripe for the gamering, and the sweep of the 
sickle was already descending. 

Angioletto heard Adelesa draw a sudden deep 
breath, saw her stay her action, her hands 
held before her, fingers outstretched, like some¬ 
one fending off danger. 

Danger I The "word was clamorous on the 
still air of the room. He read it in her face, 
suddenly grown set, her white lips parted, her 
eyes wide open and staring through the window. 
Alarm rising in him, " What is it ? " he asked, 
and stepped towards her. 

She checked him with a word and a move¬ 
ment. " Wait," she commanded, and touched 
his breast with a sweep of her hand at the same 
moment. 

Halting, his voice sunk to a whisper, " What 
is the matter ? " he asked again. 

Still checking him, she began to step a little 
back herself. " Keep away," she panted, 
" away from the window." She stooped, and 
moved towards the side of the window, still 
staring out. He pressed towards her, stooping 
in his turn. " Let me see." 

" There I " she said, pointing, and he followed 
her direction. " There, see, by the entry across 
the street, a man. And here, by the porch " 
—he peered cautiously out, as she did, to get 
a sideways glimpse of the doorway of Domenico's 
house—" another. And there, farther up the 
street, by the entry, another." She turned 
away from the window, and in a voice of fatal¬ 
istic calm, spoke almost as if to herself. " Now 
I am punished. I knew it. He doubted me. 
He read the falsehood in me—I marked the 
doubt in his eyes. Well might he deem me 
liar I " 

She clasped her arms across her bosom and 
rocked herself as she stood. A most miserable 
feeling as of mortal chill began slowly to creep 
over Angioletto. He looked at her very 
blankly. 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Wait," she answered, and ran towards 
the dressing-closet, opened its door, went through 
and tiptoed to the window. There was no light 
in the room, and stooping over the sill she looked 
out. For a second or two all seemed quiet 
save for a faint movement among the bushes 
in the garden. Then in the shadows a shadow 
moved, a vague, cloaked figure took a few 
measured paces. It kept out of the moonlight, 
but Adelesa could now make out a man with 
face lifted towards the house. He moved back 
again. Her ears, straining, caught a word or 
two. He spoke with someone else. Watch 
was set here too, then. 

She flew back to her bedroom. Angioletto's 
questioning face read an answer in hers, ere 
she spoke. " Yes, there are two men there, 
close by the window ! We are netted. We are 
taken in the mesh of our own folly." ' She passed 
her hand over her eyes. " Oh, God, forgive 
me—bear witness I repented before I knew of 
this." She was shaking with physical fear. 
She turned a pii^kkub face towards Angioletto, 
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her Ups worldng and trembling. ** I have done 
my husband no wrong* I will plead with him/' 

** What use—and I here ? " Angioletto put 
the obvious question, standing stark near her. 

A wave of pity for him swept over her. 
While, like her, he had gone white, with just a 
spot of heightened colour on his cheeks, his 
lips had set in a line that somehow reminded 
her of Domenico's, a minute or two before* as 
he had warned her of his demand for absolute 
fidelity. His left hand had dropped on his 
rapier hilt, at which his fingers were twitching. 

Adetesa felt herself trembling at the knees. 
She could hardly stand* She had to put her 
hand on the arm ol Angioletto for a moment's 
support. 

" Angioletto/' she said, " he will believe me* 
He must. I will tell him all, explain—Oh* 
husband I No/" she shook her head miserably, 
in a fresh accession of terror, ff he'll not believe 
me—what will he do to me ?—Oh, terrible I 
And you, Angioletto, what will you do ? " 
Angioletto swallowed a lump in his throat, 
and licked his dry lips. His heart was thumping 
in his breast, and strive as he would he could not 
master the dread that seemed to turn his soul 
sick within him. Hidden in the wardrobe a few 
minutes before, he had missed no word of 
Domenico's; his eye* peering through the crack 
of tile door, had taken in a very instructive 
aspect of Adelesa's husband, and that pregnant 
phrase, “ my knife for the man that dare wrong 
me*" suddenly took on a grimness of meaning 
that left little consideration in him for anything 
else* Yet be gave her a man's answer, 

11 Madam/' he answered, "I have my sword. 
I'll try my luck by the window/' 

She stopped him instantly. " No* no* they'll 
kill you. You have no chance. Poor boy, it 
was my fault. I led you on/' 

" No, no, ma donna “ he protested* gallantly 
enough, " my own folly. I have drawn you into 
this. I am sorry." 

She stared at him in silence* he at her. It was 
but a second, but the growing agony of suspense 
was intolerable* She must do sometluag. A 
frenzy seized her, 

M I must hide you/' she said, desperately. 


" but where ? He knows—he'll search till he 
finds you. What shall we do ? Think, think— 
what can we say, what is there* think of some¬ 
thing, some excuse/' She surveyed him with 
fevered cheeks and wild eye, " You are a mes¬ 
senger/' she flung out* then, noting the richness 
oi his dress, threw the idea aside* and catching 
it again, instantly adapted and improved it. 
Bi I have it—put on a gown l That's it. Be a 
girl, a friend, a neighbour's wife." He made a 
start of protest and objection, but with a fierce 
energy she swept him into acquiescence, " Yes, 
you must. For God’s sake think of me also. 
Help me, Angioletto. It can be done. Off 
with your doublet*" She flew to the wardrobe, 
flung the door open* lifted down a flaming red 
robe, ran to him again as he stood* protest in his 
heart* his attitude* sullen acquiescence in his 
actions* " Your doublet, quick, your sword— 
yes* and your dagger—Oh* hurry, hurry*!" 
She was in a fever, and her excitement communi¬ 
cated itself to him. He tore off his doublet, 
unfastened his belt in which hung his handsomely 
furnished rapier and knife. She huddled them 
into the wardrobe, and dashed back to him, 
holding the robe high to slip it over his head. 
He stooped and the robe descended about him. 
She hastily adjusted it* " Now, Angioletto, we 
can do it^lace* lace—ah, clumsy, let me do it 
—-■" Her fingers flashed about him like 
lightning. It was done. " Now, your hair— 
let it be* It will do* Right I Hark I " 

They stood rigid for a second. Footsteps 
sounded in the corridor* coining nearer. 

She pulled him towards the couch, sat down 
on it* compelled him to sit by her side* 

" I hear him. Now, speak little. I must do 
the talking. Oh, my brain. God help my wits." 

She made one last terrible effort to compose 
herself, almost fainted at the frantic beating of 
her heart, picked up her book from the floor* 
placed a finger among its closed pages, rested an 
elbow among the cushions on the couch, assumed> 
somehow, a smile. 

The door opened. She turned her head. 

She stared, shrank a little towards Angioletto, 
then rose at the same instant as he did. and 
faced the door. 


[To be concluded.) 
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P UTTING the point 
i of the monstrous- 
Imig rapier upon 
the floor. 

Count Val¬ 
entine bent 
back the fifty-inch 
length of steel until 
it almost met the 
cu p-hil t. Re leased 
abruptly* the blade 
gave voice to a vicious 
" Hum 1like the drone of 
an angry bee- The Count 
lowered his grey head to 
catch this sound P holding 
up a hand for silence, His 
eyes flashed, 

" It is c of the ice-brook's 
temper/ rtl said'he, exult- 
ingiy. It is the work of 
the ancient Spanish sword - 
smith who alone understood 
the fashioning of this sort 
of poem. With this iich¬ 
eat e beauty men killed each 
other in delicate fashion. 
Now they use machinery. 
Horrible! Mark, gentlemen, 
the quadrangular form of 
the slender blade ; observe 
the workmanship in its cup, 
its shell. This, as Mercutio 
said, Ms the very butcher 
of a silk button/ 

With this one 
* keeps time, dis¬ 
tance, and propor* 
tion ; rests me his 
minim rest* one, 
two—and the third 
in your bosom/ 
Exquisite ! It re¬ 
presents, in its 
length, its perfect 


BEESTON 


J 


flexibility, the pure romance of the old Italian 
duello. No jumping here and there with tills 
queen of rapiers; no monkey-tricks of leaping 
about making idiotic feints and mock passes. 
Here we have the swordsman as pillar of 
brass. His body is of brass. Only his wrist 
moves and his eye flickers. Such a 
wrist I Such an eye I He nurses his 
time thrust. Patience i He nurses 
his time lunge which must be de¬ 
livered at the precise instant when 
his antagonist 
reaches the 
final movement 
of his attack. He 
beats to his up* 
ponents time, He 
expects his thrust at a 
given second * he delivers 
his uwn a fraction of a moment 
earlier. Voil4 ! ** 

You speak with much feehng h my 
dear Count/* smiled the owner of the 
weapon, which he had taken from a 
great variety upon the wall of a room in 
his London house, ** And, indeed, we 
appreciate it; for if in this country we 
no longer offer a bared point 
to point, yet the art of 
fencing-'* 

” All ! " interrupted the 
other, with a gesture of 
contempt. He sat down 
and crossed his legs* and 
his still - sinewy fingers 
twisted the grey moustache 
under his high, bony nose, and he looked 
round with a sharp glance at his five fe)low- 
guests in the room, who were waiting on his 
words eagerly. 

11 Did f ever tell you/' he growled, f 'of my 
fight with the Baron Stroms ? ** 

,f No ! " cried everyone, simultaneously. 

“ Nor of the baron's terrible facial thrust 
that made him the most-feared sword-blade 
of his time ? 

- “ No 

Deep in his throat Count Valentine 
chuckled grimly. 

fl When I was twenty-three years of age/* 
said he, feeling in the air for the invisible 
points of his waxed moustache, u I was the 
third best swordsman in my regiment, which 
was nicknamed ' Danae's Lovers/ You must 
know that the Princess Danac was the third 
daughter of his Serene Highness, and she was 
out colonel. We were all 
supposed to be in love 
with that girl, who was 
like the first hours of a 
summer morning, so fair 
she was ; and although I 
could not tell how many 
of my comrades had the 
grande passion, yet so far 
Grid trim ffoff? 3 concerned she 
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spell of her enchantment, so that I saw her in 
every rose, in every drifting cloud in the blue, 
and heard her voice coo in all sweet strains of 
music. And I used to send her poems of my 
own fashioning, anonymous verses which affec¬ 
tion created, and which must have been good, 
therefore. I remember my longing that some¬ 
one would offend her, so that I might chastise 
him by one of my passes. Suddenly my chance 
came. 

44 One day Colonel Bertelli accosted me and 
drew me aside. That was on the parade ground. 
I followed him to his private room. He dropped 
into a chair and flung a leg over an asm of it. 

44 4 Count,' said he, 4 I have been entrusted 
with an honourable mission for one of my officers.' 

44 I clicked my heels and waited in an eager 
silence. 

44 4 It is like a ribbon of distinction which I can 
pin on any breast that suits me,' went on Colonel 
Bertelli. * 4 Well, I choose yours.' 

44 I bowed, excited to my finger-tips. 

44 4 1 believe, Count,' said he, with a look 
pregnant with meaning, 4 that you are disposed 
to quarrel.' 

4 4 4 I !' There was protest in the word. 

. 44 He frowned irritably. 4 You do not admit 
it ? Ah, well, in that case I must unfortunately 


44 4 Pardon,' I interposed. 4 There are some 
days when my temper is a curse.' 

44 4 Indeed ? Tut, tut. Do you feel that 
to-morrow will find you in one of your morose 
moods ? ' 

44 4 Certainly. It is already coming on.’ 

44 4 In that case, my dear Count, you will leave 
here to-morrow, about two hours before sunset, 
for the inn called 44 The Six Blind Mastiffs.” 
It is known to you ? * 

44 4 Perfectly/ 

44 4 Soon after nightfall a man will arrive on a 
horse, which he will put up. You will engage 
this man in conversation, and if he chances to 
cross the infernal bad temper you will then be in, 
so much, the better.' 

<4 / Oh, he will enrage me. Never fear.' 

44 4 And as he wears a long sword, Count, and is 
as brave as an archangel, the results will be of a 
high interest for you.' 

44 4 Doubtless. And the name of this gentle¬ 
man ?/ 

44 4 The Baron Stroms.' 

44 At that redoubtable name, the name of the 
finest swordsman I ever heard of, I started, an 
unpleasant chill cooling my enthusiasm. 

44 4 Well ? ' demanded Colonel Bertelli, harshly. 

44 4 My colonel,' I replied coolly, 4 you call me 
to a great honour ; but may I point out that there 
are two other swordsmen in the regiment whom 
I salute as my superiors ? ' 

44 4 The first ? ' 

44 4 There is Varache.' 

44 4 He is married. The second ? ' 

44 4 Henselt.' 

44 4 He is conceited and will talk too much 
afterwards. Do you want to question me any 
more ? ' 

44 4 Certainly I do not. Only who fights the 


Baron Stroms must have a rapier sharp as death 
and long as eternity.' 

41 4 You .believe he will pass your guard ? 
Yours ? ' ’ 

44 4 I feel that he will kill me with his facial 
lunge.' 

44 Bertelli frowned. He drummed on the table 
with impatient finger-tips. At that moment the 
sound of galloping horses came through the 
window. Bertelli jumped up, then beckoned to 
me. 4 Look, Valentine,' he cried, anxiously ; 
4 there is the reason why you must fight the 
Baron Stroms.' 

44 1 looked out and saw a carriage being whirled 
along by a pair of splendid bays. In the carriage 
was a girl wrapped in black furs up to her ears, 
and the sable folds flung into sharp relief the 
coiled mass of her gold hair. She looked up as 
she flashed by and smiled at us both. She was 
the Princess Danae. 

44 4 The princess has been insulted by the 
Baron Stroms,' said Bertelli, in a voice that had 
the edge of a flint. 4 Will you now decline a few 
dangerous passes for her sake ? ' 

44 4 Decline !' I rapped out, thrilled right 
through my wildly-beating heart. 4 Will you 
permit me to withdraw, my colonel ? 9 

44 4 What for ? ' 

4 4 4 I have a large assortment of rapiers ; they 
are for the most part good ones ; it will take me 
some time to choose the best.' 

4 And I went out feeling like a man who has 
just clutched the ambition of his life." 


44 All the same," continued the narrator of the 
story, after a short silence, during which reminis¬ 
cence made his eyes bright as with fever, 44 a 
sense of the honour shown me could not keep my 
blood from cooling a trifle throughout the hours 
of calm deliberation that followed. I have never 
known fear, and not for an instant did the white, 
spectral face of it flit before me. No. I did 
not remember that there was any such thing, 
gentlemen ; but I did remember that twenty- 
three years of life bring us only to the threshold 
of that house of enchantments ; and that I 
hadn’t done much more than look round. Sud¬ 
denly I saw the rim of an eclipse coming up while 
the east was scarcely full of brightness. I admit 
that it was not to my liking. 

44 The name and reputation of the Bcron 
Stroms were familiar in my country, though he 
was not of it. His sword-play brought all our 
hands to the salute. I had heard that he 
resembled a blade himself, tempered in the 
fiercest fires ; but what made him so much 
respected was his. famous thrust right and 
straight between the eyes of his antagonist; 
that bone-splintering lunge to which he always 
'treated himself when he fought in grimmest 
earnestness. He would execute a circular parry 
—the parade de cercle of his school, holding his 
hand as high as his mouth, describing the figure 
in the twinkling of a second, and then thrusting 
in carte with all his force. 

44 What hope had I of getting past a point like 
that ? Turning the matter over and over in 
my mind dial night, I concluded that if I wished 
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to leave the inn of the Blind 
Mastiffs as healthy as when 
I entered it, then some fair 
subterfuge was necessary. 

Daylight-cl ear was the fact 
that if I presented myself 
there in my uniform—the 
ostensible champion of the 
Princess Danae -— 1 should 
be opening wide arms to 
calamity, I might proffer 
wim? mild form of ofFencc, 
but he would see in me one 
sent to chastise him, and 
would take no chances. 

Therefore I resolved to go 
in more lowly guise. If I 
could make him despise and 
treat me with disdain, even 
for a lew seconds, I might 
get the better of him and 
cover myself with imperish¬ 
able glory. 

rf At the sunset hour on 
the following day, a Univer¬ 
sity student of my country 
got off a wretched, weak- 
kneed mare at the door of 
the inn called 1 The Six 
Blind Mastiffs/ But he 
wasn't a student, really. 

He was myself, wearing a 
gown that was threadbare, 
even ragged in places. We 
have a law yonder which 
forbids students’ to wear f< I seized the 
swords, but it is sometimes 
broken when a special effect 

of swagger is designed, and I had with me a 
rapier very much like tliis one which you have 
given me to examine, except that these curved 
guards below the shell of the handle were 
straight ones in mine, 

“ It was a winter evening. My road had run 
straight between precipitous heights up which the 
spruce Hr trees went marching in serried ranks, 
those funereal and brooding trees of which each 
one is the precise image of the other, with their 
eternal mournful deep whisper of sound, and 
wliich seem to make fatalists all who spend their 
whole lives where they are, The immense ball 
of the sun, angry and inflamed, glared through 
tile trunks 1 like grated bars of hell ' ] and from 
t/heir recesses, floated by the wind which had the 
edge of a razor, came the wolves" howl. 

* 4 The inn windows sent out rays of light which 
pushed back all the dreariness lor a little way. 
The place occupied best part of the road ; it 
had very high chimneys, sun-shutters, and a 
porch with stone flags and stone seats, 

<p With my finger on the latch the thought— 
' This is likely enough a half-way house to my 
grave/ blew like an icy chili through me. 

Entering the common-room I was met by a 
wave of air that might have come from a blast 
furnace. They had built a superb fire of resinous 
pine logs on the stone hearth, and as the black 
chimney throat could not inhale all the smoke, 


BOARD WITH THE CHESS-PIECES UPON IT AND 
IIL’RLED THE EOT AT HIM/' 

a giK>d deal of it clouded the room with its tur¬ 
pentine fumes, and hung in sullen masses by the 
rafters, where rows of hams and strings of 
onions were suspended. 

*' It was a too-early hour for the habitues of 
the place. There wag only a single patron, and 
he was seated at one of the long tables, brooding 
over a home-made set of chessmen. His clenched 
fists ground into his temples ] he was fathoms 
deep in some profound problem. 

M He looked up at the sound of my voice 
ordering my refreshment, 

" ' Phew ! * said he t pushing up his hair. 
1 This place is so hot that it is like one of the 
circles of the Inferno/ 

" I sat down opposite him and laid my long 
rapier upon the table. 

" 1 Some of which are represented as being 
very cold, monsieur, 1 I replied, 

44 4 Ah, true/ He regarded my weapon, 
curiously, and stared rather hard at me. * Will 
you join me in a game, monsieur ? 1 he invited, 

" I accepted, as that seemed the only thing to 
be done, and the next minute our eyes were fixed 
upon the rough-cut pieces* He w'Us one of those 
players who take a devilish time, their strategic 
inspirations probing heaven knows how many 
moves ahead into their play, following it into 
mysterious tumiiftg*} p.id passages, and often 
unable 
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suited me. My eyes continually sought the 
[door, T^aiting for my man to arrive. Halfan 
hour passed, and still the Baron Stroms did not 
come. - * - v * * • . ' ' ‘ 

j 44 It was apparent to me, of course, that he 
was not coming with any idea of finding anyone 
unpleasantly disposed*, towards him. , It was 
obviously known that he was to'put up for. 
to-night at the inn, and that wassail. >• . / 

44 An^hQur. had passed/* and;my/opponent ^yas 
still threading a labyrinthine maze "of ^strategy, 
when the latch of the door clicked/and v a 'man. 
‘whose shoulders, were covered with 4 snow noisily 
made his appearance. **'*■'• * “‘ , •«'/.. 

j /' An electric thrill ran over my nerves. This c 
'man was the^Baron Stroms: v* 

[ 44 I .knewhrin at once because I had often Heard 

him described; He* hada pointed beard red-as/ 
ja fire-flame, and eyes'of. the greenish-blue of ice:* 
as we see it m.a deep glacial crevasse, 
j " As JiV ^tamped the snow from his riding* 
boots he cried' 4 Hah f * px the manner 5 of .some 
J swordsmen vrhen luhgingi * • - 
, “ r He.engaged a rooih .and ordered his supper' 
jHe had'a soft kind ofi. voice, quite nice to* hear. 

1 Stealthily I regarded him out of the comer of my 
jleflT eye :. a long,, lean man, excellently poised. 
,He crossed over to the fire, which brought him 
j almost »to our table, and; bending down, warmed 
: his chilled palms. I observed his fingers, white 
Jand sinewy, those long fingers which became a 
(lace of steel when round a sword-hilt, 
j V Presently he stood up, his back to the hissing 
■logs, watching'the ■ play. * At any moment he , 
. might jretire _to_his, room, where he had ordered 
his roast quails and- bottle of wine to be sent. 

I had got to act quickly; but where the devil 
should I seek pretence for a quarrel ? 

“ After , a minute he commenced to hum an 
air. from the .opera.of ‘La Boh toe/ 

44 * Monsieur/ said I, looking up with an 

* annoyed scowl, * have the goodness to refrain 
from your musical efforts/ 

- 44 4 Indeed ? ' said he. 

: “/. Yes, indeed/ 

; 44 4 Ahd why.? 

// 4 Because I cannot play chess to such a 
discord/ 

. “ 4 Boy/ said he, sternly, 4 you have dangerous 

manners/ Then he* went on humming in a 
louder key... . c 

44 I sprang : to my feet. 4 Will you stop ? 4 
I shouted! 

44 ! Sit -down, drunkard/ he commanded. 

' 44 I snatched ' up my sheathed rapier and 

struck him over the. eyes. You will admit, 

* gentlemen/that that was upsetting the fat into 
the fire. . . 

44 The baron moved not an inch under the blow; 
but every drop of blood ebbed from his cheeks. 
His right hand flew to his sword-hilt, but he 
checked himself, and came forward with hands 
outstretched as if to take me by the throat. I 
easily evaded the movement, seized the board 
with the chess-pieces upon it, and hurled the lot 
where I had put. the sheath of my weapon. If 
that was not enough—but it was. 

44 4 So I' said he, looking at me in a frightful 


manner under his bent brows. Then he com¬ 
menced to detach his heavy riding-cloak. 

*• 44 I stepped back! tossing my empty sheath 
upon the table, ’giving a lightning glance round 
the room. ' /" s ~ * - *, 

44 ‘At that instknt L when I;had opened the door 
to Death", who would riot , go out again without 
one of us clutched against his fleshless breastbone, 
ITelt a touch* upon my arm and a voice whispered 
♦in my : ear i 4 Good God ! * Are you Count 
' Valehtine ? ' i ? • * r 1 

*# 44 It was my chess r player, who had gffded to my 
. side. 4 Stand off 1 1 1 3 growled^roughly, for that 
/ was/no time for divided attention, ntes amis . 
f But lie gripped my arm the tighter as he fairly 
rhi^ed into^my e^r’^ / Beware-^-for your life. 
Count/ I was sent .here to meet „ you, but I 
looked for an ‘officer of rank/ * There, is a plot 
/against -your life. ; You # were informed falsely 
regarding the baron's insult. ; It did not exist. 
You were^not sent.to kill^ him ; •_ you were sent 
to be 'killed'! Your love verses to a certain 
, illustrious lady You. went too far. 

' They gave high offence in highest-quarters. It 
was determined/to. avoid ;future- trouble, to put 
you on the wrong side ofeUfe/ She sent me to 
warn you. I will nqt.menticgi her name. : There 
is. a horse' waiting ; you were^' ride like hell for 
the frontier 1 * ^ 0 • ■ 

44 His words pierced ngr ionsGiousness like 
pistol balls: Too late, the tnith flared up like 
an’ explosion, dazing me. c ITeS^jges ; my love 
verses had been ‘ little! more^th^-love letters in 
prose. . I, a poor gentlefl«an'/^ 5 ^hout estates, 
without, influence;, The - Daaae. had 

. been: spied: upon ; tMT^jund ; and to 

avert complicaticms^^^l^iwCy match, for 
instance—my eternal extinction /had seemed 
desirable, and one that would not reflect dis¬ 
honour on my name. It was a fearful cloud of 
darkness that rushed over me, ^ gentlemen, in 
those few seconds ; ^ but it was relieved by one 
bright and glorious shaft ofjight; she whom I 
loved had endeavoured to keep the jaws of the 
trap from snapping down. •... .. 

44 Too late, indeed 1 One may apologize for 
the use of bitter names, but when one has struck 
a man twice in the face -. - . . Besides, there 

was the Baron Stroms advancing towards me, 
fore-arm bared to the elbow, already making 
tiny, and perfect circles of light with his rapier 
point, and. his eyes, that were greenish-blue like 
the ice-walls in profound crevasses, fixed upon 
mine in the last extreme of menace. 

44 I flew at him like a wild cat. 

44 I had already conceived that plan of attack. 
To assume the assault of a novice, ^of a tyro in a 
perfect fury of rage, was my best, if not my only, 
chance. I needed above ail things to draw out 
his contempt. I knew that if he found me a 
.master of the long rapier, he—a past master— 
would treat me accordingly, and the space 
between my eyes already tingled at the idea of 
that brain-questing lunge. 

44 Almost at once I perceived the spark of 
derision in his eyes which I was playfeg to light 
there. He put aside my passes as if they were 
flies. But I knew so wed that my assumption of 
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fury and of ignorance could deceive him only 
during seconds. Already I had parried a lunge 
under my wrist in a fashion which would have 
Vo, lvih-36 


drawn applause in any fencing salle. You know 
that when two ftfld" light like that, on the edgj 
of deatll fflffc' d. their eyes 
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never leave each other's even for the flick of a 
fraction of a second 1 and they read in them* as 
in an open book, the most fleeting thought, the 
slightest intention and variation of intention. 
Well, I saw suspicion of me glimmer in his orbs 
like a spark in an ashen ember, and I knew that 
X had not a moment for delay. Again he tested 
me by a thrust in carte which might have severed 
my jugular* But he was not prepared for what 
followed. X parried with that superb breaking 
sweep beloved of the old Italian masters, and was 
after him, under his outstretched arm, with that 
all-staking lunge in which extended rapier and 
the whole body swing forward in one long-reach¬ 
ing effort. And I got him, gentlemen I By 
Heaven, I found him I Ju^t under the right arm- 
pit and clean out behind the shoulder, 

11 He uttered a terrible oath, and his rapier 
clanged upon the sanded floor, 
t ** I heard the voice of my chess-player, who 
. was so excited that he was almost beside himself, 
howl out : f This way, Count I" And I rushed 
after him through the door, which he had flung 
open. 


“ He had the horse that he had mentioned an 
ready, and X crossed the frontier just before 
daybreak. I have never seen my country since 
that hour.'* 

The narrator became silent. The luminous 
glow in his eye, lighted by passionate recollection, 
faded like a sinking flame. 

Did you kill the Baron Stroms ? ' J questioned 
an auditor at last. 

“ Bah, no. And I am glad of it." 

There was a longer silence, and then someone 
said : " And the Princess Danae ? ** 

" She was not for me/' answered Count 
Valentine* with an almost inaudible sigh. " All 
the world knows that. That was a flower above 
my reach, a blossom not for my gathering. But 
what then ? I do not complain. And who is 
the worse for caresses of wl ich he only dreams, 
for kisses he only longs for* for desires which 
burn only in some paradise of fancy ? From the 
first it was an unthinkable event. And then 
it was years and years ago, and all that charm 
has gone—where the fragrance of the rose goes." 
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1. This haVof chkrmeuse, 
with long moun^f blacros: 
osprey, is particularly s\tabk 
for a somewhat severe Vtype 
of beauty. \ \ 


2. Close^f^linaj/acs suit] 
everyone, iNTfoA of 5 
with foliage and clump of 
was specially designed t] 
middle-aged women. TJ 
it looks quite charming,/ 
little too old for the piVt 
in this picture// 


HERE is no 
part of 
woman's ap 
peara nee 
that displays 
her taste 
more surely 
than her hat. The three 
essential points that the 
smart woman lias to study 
are her head* her hands, and 
her feet—her head 
that invaricySTy eStches the 
eye first, I she m wearing 
the wrong hal^J^ft finished 
The hat creates an i impress ion 
instantly, an impresiitfi that 
it is impossible to obliterate 
by smartness in other direc¬ 
tions. She may be wearing 
the most unimpeachable 
gloves and shoes, but if her 
hat strikes a wrong note she 
is classed without hesita 
tion as un-smart. 

Walk down the leading 


cross 

table 
















1 These two pictures illustrate 

I the importance of putting a hat on 
correctly. This Plateau hat of pedal 

- straw, trimmed with stiff 

quills* looks hideous 
when put on pancake 
fashion, as in, the lower 
picture - 
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3. This satin hat with unwired edges, trimmed with 

ribbon velvet and a bunch of forgst-me^nots, should be 
; worn by those with soft fluffy hair* Et is quite unsuitable 
to the severe type of face. 


n-il Liners* 


thoroughfares in the 
West - end of London 
any day you like, and 
you will pass scores o£ 
women who, even to the 
untutored eye, attract 
attention by the ver v 
unsuitability and ugli 
ness of their headgear. 

Yet the shops are full 
of pretty hats ! I have 
Fccn some lovely models- 
at Debcnham and Free- 
body^s, Marshall and 
Sn el groves. Woo Hand's, 
Scott's p Harvey Nichols 
and many more of the big firms, as well 
as at the smaller shops and those deal 
ing exclusively with millinery. Why do 
these hats look so different In the street * 
There are two main reasons. 

The first is the blind following of any 
fashion thay may set in for some par 
ticul&r style or size of hat. Heaven 
knows there is plenty of choice ! The 
windows have seldom 

fl ! l rn rv-a fl dlPTlIni# nf 
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6, Essentially for use with 
a ccnume, With a hi: of | 
i! is type the hair should be 
worn softly dressed over the 
face, otherwise, as in this 
picture, it hardens the face 
and acccrtuates its breadth. 


B . Pa k. 


and every colouring* But it is with hats 
as with flowers. Many women buy 
flowers simply because they are flowers 
and are beautiful: The woman of true 
taste buys flowers to suit the room they 


7* A longTronted rtraw trimmed with si'k 
and a pompon of silk flowers. Mats of this 
type should only be worn by those with a good 
chin-line, as such hats partially hide the eyes 
and thus conceal what is, in many women, 
their chief beauty. 


5. A satin brimless shape trimmed with 
Paradise wants dressing up to. It 
should only be worn by a very well- 
dressed woman. 


are going to decorate, 
and chooses them ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Because a hat is 
pretty, or striking, or 
smart, it does not 
necessarily follow that 
it will suit you v yet if 
you only study your¬ 
self you will find there 
arc plenty of pretty 
and smart and striking 
hats that will. 

The second reason is 
the insular independ¬ 
ence of most English¬ 
women in mat¬ 
ters like this, 

" Your Eng^ 
lishwomen” 
Mme* Faquiri 
said to me in 
Paris, just before 
the war r 1 r are 
some times so 
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unadaptable over 
their hats. A 
Farisienne is 
never satisfied 
with a hat until 
she has tried it on 
in twenty differ 
ent ways, viewing 
herself at full 
length,, so as to 


9, These hats—a tagel Tam 
anu a pedal straw with muslv 
room brim and curled Paradise 
mounts- are very young-look- 
ing, particularly suited to a dark 
girl of a soft type of beauty. 
When wearing them the hair 
should be worn well down over 
the ears, as illustrated. 


8. A Breton sailor looks 
quite out of place over faces 
of the long oval type. See 
how charming the same girl 
looks in a close-fitting hat of 
black satin trimmed with bands 
of brush osprey. 


get the tout ensemble, and 
often completely re-arrang 
ing her hair to make it suit 
the hat. But your English¬ 
women, no 1 When they 
try a hat they stick it -on 
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the head* so ! If they do not 
like it they try another and 
another, and when they find 
one that they like it must look 
£.11 right without any trouble 
of readjustment. That is very 
difficult* To make a hat to 


Digitized by G 


12, Another mushroom shape of 
pedal straw trimmed with osprey. 
Very becoming to young brunettes if 
carried out in brown with flame- 
coloured ospreys. The illustration 
shows the importance of its wearer 
possessing a good chin-line. 


11, A charming mushroom effect 
which, if carried out in shot'green 
taffeta, is particularly suitable for 
a blonde, The fashionable method 
of partly bobbing the hair round 
the ears is very attractive with 
this kind of hat. 


IU, Another 
ample of the right 
and wrong way lo 
wear a hat. This 
is a type of hat 
most suitable for a 
dear-cut, classical 
face with good 
features. 
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suit a woman is clever, but to 
make a woman suit a hat, 
that is part of the true art of 
smartness/* 

13, Hats with ribbons under 
the chin are most suitable for 
young, round faces* The brim 
of this one if trimmed with 
bright rose Georgette shows up 
dark hair very prettily. 


f h*'t,tA 
B, i ark. 


1 4. Two views < 
of a satin four- 1 
cornered shape with 
mounts of brush 
osprey. This hat 
would have a broad¬ 
ening effect on the 
face were it not for 
the band, about an 
inch deep, imme^ | 
□lately around the I 
head. 


UNVER 


OF M CmGfll 


tit is quite true* 
and women would 

look if they trie i 

to suit elves and 

their 

whatever they were going to wear. But 

what is more is the lack of attention that 

the ordinary wonfc|^J^5^toJhcr particular type when 

15 + A large p*.. osprey. Black 

picture-hats are essentially becoml^^vW^%^4^Tal^ , 4^ai^, which 
should be dressed very softly over the foreheal>t If tEJ^iair is 
i arranged in too hard a manner these hats dwak^fb^iace. ^This 
ts essentially ah evening hat. 
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choosing her hats. _ M. Laurencet, the head of 
Redfcm's establishment in London, where I 
hSve seen, some of the very smartest hats of* 
the' season, has made a close study of this 

■' v . 

p£/Line," he said to me recently, “plays just 
as: important a part in a hat as it does in a gown.^ 
THeJihost expensive models are sometimes the 
raostr sitnple,. their smartness and value lying 
in^their novel and distinctive ' line.' Anyone 
can" add value to a hat by trimming it with 
ospreys or Paradise plumes, but the greatest 
achievement for a miHiner when the ^height 
of smartness and distinction is reached with the 
aidT.of as little trimming or embellishment as 
possible. 

* " In choosing a hat," he continued, “ much 
depends upon a woman’s height, figure, and type, 
but it is impossible to lay down any fixed rules, 
because, as I will show, one is constantly being 
faced by the most surprising exceptions.' 

v-* In a general way, short women would do 
well to avoid very largo hats, but this does not 
mean that all tall women can wear them becom¬ 
ingly." The woman with a broad face should 
wear a hat which will give an appearance of 
height.' By wearing a low, broad hat, she will 
usually accentuate the broadness of her own 
features. Yet there are a few women of this 
type who look charming in the very hat one would 
condemn for them on principle. 

“ Similarly, the woman with a thin face can 
afford and is improved by breadth in her hat 
—breadth which can be accentuated by the 
dressing of her hair. Yet there are some women 
of this type who look lovely in hats with a high 
crown or trimming." 

In other words there is no fixed rule in such 
a matter. Of course there are some fortunate 
women who look lovely in almost any hat, 
and there are some hats which make almost 
any woman look lovely, but these cases are 
exceptional, and the ordinary woman, however 
attractive she may be, must pay attention to 
her particular type and style when choosing 
her hats, and must in many cases adjust her hair¬ 
dressing to suit. 

She must also study the question of colouring. 
There are colours which " kill " the attractiveness 
of some women altogether, others in which they 
look their best. Every Frenchwoman knows 
before she is out of her teens what colours suit 
her best and what colour or colours she must 
avoid. But our English girls take longer to 
make this discovery, or never make it at all. 

Another direction in which women make bad 
mistakes with their hats is in choosing them and 
wearing them without reference to other details 
of their dress. A hat should put the finishing 
touch to every toilette, and if it is out of keeping 
the whole effect will be, and very often is, 
little short of ridiculous. 

In the street, simplicity is the very essence 


of smartness, and with street costumes the hat 
should be as plain as possible. A small, black 
or dark hat is correct with; a tailor-made ; more 
elaborate and brighter hats should only be 
worn on more „ " dressy"* oCcdsions. Yet one 
sees" many women iiT street costumes wearing 
hats of the picture variety, or very nearly, so ! 

It must be remembered that the smartest 
woman—and this applies particularly to the 
street—is not she who ^attracts most attention 
because she wears wonderful hats^ancf wonderful 
, clothes,' but she^ whose attire is unobtrusively 
perfect in every detail'from her hat to" her shoes. 
- Why, oh why, will not women''realize how 
becoming black is ! 

One does not want to appear too sombre 
at a time when the reaction after so many 
terrible years, years cf war, and of death, and 
of bomb-dropping, has; set the whole world 
agog with frivolityy but there is no* getting away 
from the fact that black 1 and white are smarter 
and more becoming than colours t;b- nine women 
out of ten I It is. so fatklly. easy to make 
mistakes over colours, but you can’t go wrong 
with black and white ! > * • - 

While Captain Brighten, of the Maison Lewis, 
was posing some of the pictures for this article, 
the other day, I asked him what he considered 
the greatest difficulty that milliners had to deal 
with in suiting their clients. 

" Husbands ! " he replied, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

" Husbands ought never to express an opinion 
about their wives' hats. They should be con¬ 
tent to pay for them. They have no taste and 
know nothing about dress. Yet they are always 
causing trouble. 

" A woman comes in and buys a very smart 
and becoming hat. She goes home full of joy 
and pride—having met Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Jones and noted their eyes green with envy—• 
and is seen by her husband. * 

“ ' Good heavens ! * he says, * what on earth 
is that thing you've got on your head ? A hat ? 
It is perfectly awful ! For goodness’ sake take 
* it off and don’t wear it again 1 ' 

“ Then, of course, there are tears of vexation, 
or a row, and in the end the man says : * There, 
there, never mind, dear—here's a cheque. 
Go and change the hat and get a better one.' 
And back she comes to look for something he 
will like instead of something that really suits 
her. 

" Frankly, 1 can't think how they stand it. 
No Frenchwoman would. Indeed, no French¬ 
man would dream of criticizing his wife's dress. 
If he did; she'd divorce him ! " 

Well, well, Captain Brighten, you may be 
right, butr don't forget that when all is said and 
done, women dress to please men ! Personally, 
my sympathies are with the husband, but 
perhaps this issue of The Strand Magazine 
may lead to his having less to complain of. 


AH the hats illustrated have been kindly lent for the purpose by the Maison Lewis , of 152 , Regent 
Street , many of them having been specially created and posed for The Strand Magazine. 
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Lady 


RS, MICHAEL 


FAHEY was 
reputed to be 
the most tem¬ 
peramental of 
all the actresses on the 
British stage ; she was 
also reputed to be the 
most capricious and ag¬ 
gravating actress on the 
British or any other stage. 
Her husband said that he 
admired her temperament 
very much, but that he 
preferred to admire it at a 
distance ; sc he put three 
thousand miles of ocean 
between himself and her. 
He said that distance lent 
enchantment to the view; 
it also made things much 
more comfortable for him. 
Sir Geoffrey Mundane, the manager of the 
famous Pall Mall Theatre, had sworn an oath 
in heaven that he would never permit her to 
act in his theatre again ; and undoubtedly he 
had good cause to complain of her* It is not 
pleasant for a distinguished actor-manager to 
hear his leading lady mocking him before the 
other players and even in the presence of the 
stage-hands. Scene-shifters are an irreverent 
race, with a tedious habit of remembering things 
that are better forgotten ; and Sir Geoffrey 
Mundane felt certain that they would always 
remember, and frequently repeat, Mrs- Farcy's 
pet name for him : she had called him a dear 
little tom-tit ! 

It was useless to remonstrate with the woman. 
He knew that from experience- After the occa¬ 
sion on which she had nicknamed him " a dear 
little tom-tit ,f he had sent a note to her by his 
dresser, iix these terms \ — 

Sir Geoffrey Mundane presents his compliments 
io Mrs. Michael Farey, and will i?e glad if she wifi 
kindly refrain from making fun of him in the 
theatre. 
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And the insufferable woman had sent this 
reply to him : — 

Mrs . Michael Farey presents her compliments 
to Sir Geoffrey , Mundane , and in future she will 
wait until she "ets home. 

Sir Geoffrey tore the note into tiny pieces and, 
in the presence of his impassive dresser, swore 
the oath in heaven that he would never—no, 
never—permit her to act on his stage again. The 
woman could act, act magnificently, but there are 
limits to endurance, and Sir Geoffrey had reached 
the limits of his. The end of the run of " The Per¬ 
fect Gentleman’' would mark the last appearance 
of Mrs. Michael Farey at the Pall Mall Theatre. 

Sir Geoffrey Mundane’s opinion of Mrs. Farey 
was mild in comparison with that of Sir Jasper 
Bittern, the proprietor of the Britannic Theatre. 
Mrs. Farey had told him to his face, in front of 
his assembled company, that he ought to enrol 
himself as a pupil at a College of Acting. She 
had said that he showed signs of promise, and 
that with experience and training he might 
become quite an actor ! She had made remarks 
about his family. She had said very unpleasant 
things about Lady Bittern and still more un¬ 
pleasant things about Miss Bittern. Once, at a 
reception given by the Duchess of Bucklersbury 
to the members of a Pan-Anglican Conference, 
Mrs. Farey had gone up to Lady Bittern, tl en 
engaged in genial conversation with the Bishop 
of Ixmghborough Junction, and had said to her, 
“ My dear, you really ought to take a cure. 
Oughtn't she, Bishop ? " The bishop had 
burbled brightly. “ Cure 1 " Lady Bittern ex¬ 
claimed. " What sort of a cure ? " " It doesn't 

matter, my dear. Any sort of a cure, so long as 
you take one." And then she had sailed serenely 
away. 

When Sir Jasper's daughter, the delightful 
Misc Bittprn, had married a young man of whom 
nothing was known except that he w'as a young 
man, Mrs. Farey, when questioned about his 
occupation, said of him, " I don’t know what he 
does. He has a moustache, so I suppose he's a 
policeman ! " 

Sir Jasper said that if Shakespeare himself 
were to come down out of heaven and beg, on his 
bended knees, that Mrs. Farey should be allowed 
to act again at the Britannic, he would refuse to 
allow her to do so. " She may be a genius," he 
said, " but I also am a genius, and there is not 
room for two geniuses—or ought I to say genii ? 
—in one theatre. Let her go and be a genius in 
a theatre of her own’! " Mrs. Farey, when she 
heard of this, said that she was just as sorry for 
poor dear Jasper as she was for poor dear 
Geoffrey. It must be dreadful, she said, to try 
so hard for so many years to act without succeed¬ 
ing in doing so ; and she could imagine how 
galling it must be to see a woman, a mere woman, 
my dear,’ simply strolling on to the stage and, 
without any effort, acting magnificently. " But 
then, my dear, I am an actress, a great actress. 
Poor dear Jasper ought to have been the Lord 
Mayor's coachman, and Geoffrey—well, some¬ 
times I tl ink that Geoffrey ought not to have 
been at all, and at other times I think he would 
have sold pencils very nicely I " 


II. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her reputation for 
cattiness and her rude remarks about himself. 
Sir Jasper Bittern engaged Mrs. Farey to play 
the principal part in " The Unrelenting Woman," 
by the celebrated novelist and dramatist, Mr. J. 
Garside Tintagel. Mr. Tintagel had written 
many novels and plays, and was probably the 
most popular novelist and dramatist in the British 
Islands and the United States of America. 

It is not hard to understand, therefore, what 
Mr. Tintagcl's feelings were when Mrs. Farey 
suddenly interrupted. a rehearsal of "The Un¬ 
relenting Woman " by asking whether the author 
of the play was in the theatre. Sir Jasper, 
already somewhat exasperated by some cutting 
remark of hers, said very crossly that the author 
was sitting in the front row of the dress circle, 
watching the rehearsal ; that he had done this 
ever since the rehearsals began ; and that, if 
Mrs. Farey were to use her eyes as effectively 
as she used her tongue, she would have discovered 
this fact for herself. 

" Mr. Tintagel has never met me," she said, 
ignoring Sir Jasper's sarcasm. " He must be 
introduced to me I " 

The actor-manager turned to the stage-man¬ 
ager. " Go and get the author," he said. " Tlis 
infernal woman's in one of her trying moods 
again, and we won't get on until she has had her 
way ! " 

The stage-manager hurried off the stage into 
the auditorium and begged the author to follow 
him. " Just humour her, sir," he said, as they 
passed along the dark passage that led from the 
dress circle to the stage. " Just humour her I 
All these temperamental women are the same— 
plaster 'em with piaise, and they'll eat out of 
your hand. You know the story about the 
act less who said she had no use for criticism— 
praise was good enough for her ? Well, that's 
what Mrs. Farey needs. Pers'nally, I think she 
needs a good hiding, and if I was her husband 
she’d get it ; but I’m not her husband, thank 
God!—I'm only the poor blooming stage-manager. 
So what I say is, plaster her with‘praise, Mr. 
Tintagel ; put it on with a shovel. If you say 
she’s the greatest actress you've ever known 
she'll say you're the greatest dramatist she's 
ever met, and that’ll make things nice and com¬ 
fortable for everybody, especially me 1 " 

Mr. Tintagel, however, thought that he was 
at least as important as Mrs. Farey, and he 
resolved to treat her with great coldness. " These 
actor-people ought to be put in their place," he 
thought to himself. " The public flatters them 
excessively ! " 

When Sir Jasper introduced him to the great 
actress, he murmured in a chilly voice that 
he was gratified to know that she was playing 
in his little piece (it had five acts, divided 
into twelve scenes, but he called it his " little 
piece " !). There were one or two points, how¬ 
ever, on which she did not appear to be clear— 
her interpretation of the character in the second 
act, for example, did not seem to him to be 
correct. 

Mrs. Farey beamed &t him sweetly. ' Have 
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you written anything else* Mr. Tintagel ? " she 
said, innocently. 

Had he written anything else ? The dramatist 
gulped. Yes, he had written one or two little 
things- About twenty millions of people had 
read his boohs, but of course it was not to be 
expected that Mrs. Farcy would be aware of them. 
Actresses so seldom read anything but their 
Press cuttings* He went off the stage and sat in 
the stalls, brooding bitterly. He felt that his 
retort to the lady s deliberate impertinence— 
for, of course* she had pretended to be ignorant 
of his work —was a weak one ; and he had a 
strong desire to get even with her. He 
began to feel that she had asked to be 
introduced to him simply in order to insult 
him. His brooding was 
interrupted by Mrs* 

Farcy, who, advancing 
to the footlights said 
to him, " Oh. Mr* Tir- 
tagel, will you tell me 
what is the relation 
ship between me and 
this young gel -am 1 
supposed to be her 
mother ? ” 

" You Ye supposed if > 
bi her grandmother/’ 

Mr* Tintagel snapped 


" 0h r how nice of you f I knew a man p once 
who thought he had written a tragedy until- he 
saw the first performance, and then he knew he 
had written a farce* It was such a shock to him. 
I do so hope that the first performance won't be 
a shock to you, Mr. Tintagel." 

" Well, judging by the rehearsals/* Mr* Tintagel 
replied, ** 1 think it will/* 

The asperity in Ills voice was very pronounced* 
and Mrs, Farey, who could be as charming as 
she could be irritating, began to mollify him. 
" I'm so anxious to understand your idea of the 
part/' she -said* " Will you lunch with me at 


11 OH, WHAT DO YOU 
CALL YOL T R PLAY* 
MR, TINTAGEL ? A 
COMEDY? " 


at her; 11 but judging by your performance you 
might be her unde I " 

That relieved Mr. Tintagel’s feelings con¬ 
siderably, 

" Oh* thank you so much I " Mrs. Farey 
answered, quite unperturbed. “ l thought i 
ought to know. You see, it isn't clear from the 
play what 1 am. I thmk you ought to liavc a 
tiotq printed in the programme to show that-I'm 
her grandmother* The audience would like to 
know. Oh, what do you call' your play, Mr. 
Tintagel ? A comedy ? " 

" I call it a human arama, Mrs. Farcy, Just 
L,Jinman drama." t 


the Gorgeous, and tell me what you think about 
it ? I feel that you can make me understand 
more clearly what I ought to express than anyone 
else can/* 

The dramatist responded to her pleasant 
mood* ** I can't lunch with you, Mrs. Farey/' 
he said, " but 1 shall be delighted if you will 
lunch with me/' 

* ( Oh. noP' she exc 1 aimed. “You musL lunch 
with me. 1 have never paid for anyone’s food 
before, and 1 feel that 1 should Like to pay for 
yours* Do promise, Mr. Tintagel ! '* 

Sir Jasper* fuming all the time that tins con¬ 
versation was pn^dcingp waved Ms hand* at 
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the dramatist, 44 For Heaven's sake promise/* 
he said, 44 and let's get on with the rehearsal 1 " 

44 Oh, but we're not going to rehearse any more 
to-day," Mrs. Farey said, very blandly. 44 I've 
got to take Mr. Tintagel to lunch. Besides, 
I'm tired, and you're rather disagreeable this 
morning, Jasper. I don't like you when you're 
disagreeable ! " 

Sir Jasper, unable to speak coherently, turned 
away in time to see the stage-manager gazing 
intently at Mrs. Farey. 44 What the devil are 
you gaping at ? " he roared. 

44 Nothing, sir, nothing ! " the stage-manager 
hastily answered. 

44 Well, go away and gape at something, then ! 

I didn't engage you to gape at nothing. I wish 
to Heaven I'd been firm and kept my vow not to 
have this—this female in my theatre again ! " 

Mrs. Farey went up to him and touched him 
gently on the arm. 44 Jasper, dear," she said, 

44 I'm afraid you’re rather fractious this morning. 
You'd better come to lunch with Mr. Tintagel 
and me. You know you Ye always much better 
tempered after a good meal than you are before." 

4 ‘ I will not lunch with you." 

44 Oh, Jasper ! " 

44 You have ruined our morning's work." 

44 Not the whole morning's work—only part of ’ 
it." 

44 The play will be a failure, and it will be your 
fault. : You deliberately try to spoil things. I 
shall lose a fortune over this play ! " 

Mrs. Farey patted him kindly. 44 You've got 
such a nice, cheery disposition, Jasper," she said. 
44 So buoyant, so stimulating 1 " 

Sir Jasper made^ a noise which sounded like a 
stifled yelp. 

44 So do come to lunch with Mr. Tintagel and 
me," Mrs. Farey coaxed. 

Mr. Tintagel stood about while this wheedling 
conversation was taking place. He was not very 
eager for the company of Sir Jasper at lunch, and 
he hoped that the knight would decline the in¬ 
vitation. Sir Jasper had an exaggerated opinion 
of the relative importance of dramatists and 
actors. It was his custom to announce the per¬ 
formance of a play in this manner :— 

SIR JASPER BITTERN 

presents 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, 
by 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

And Mr. Tintagel thought that the position of 
Shakespeare's name, and the type in which it 
was displayed, was hardly adequate when com¬ 
pared with the position and display of Sir Jasper's 
name. He had no desire to encourage the actor 
in his belief that an actor was of greater import¬ 
ance than an author or a play. But at last Sir 
Jasper, to Mr. Tintagel's annoyance, yielded to 
Mrs. Farev's pleas, and, after some further fuss, 
the three lunchers set off to find the Gorgeous 
Hotel, where they ate and drank extravagantly. 

44 So nice of Mr. Tintagel to ask us both to 
lunch ! " said Mrs. Farey, as she sipped her coffee. 
44 I do like lunching at the Gorgeous. It's so 
expensive. I like the feeling that every bite 


I take costs about half a crown of someone else’s. 
money." 

Mr. Tintagel sat up and looked at her. Then 
he said “ Mmmm ! " He did not like to remind 
her that he had not invited her to lunch at the 
Gorgeous, but that she had invited him—a 
totally different thing ; and, although he resented 
having to pay for Sir Jasper's food—and Sir 
Jasper had a large appetite—he took the bill 
from the waiter and paid the amount of it without 
a murmur. But he thought to himself that 
lunching with Mrs. Farey made a five-pound note 
look very foolish. 

44 I believe," he said to himself, as he walked 
home, 44 I believe she did tl\at purposely. It's 
the sort of thing she would do ! " 

III. 

The play was produced at the appointed time. 
Towards the end of the rehearsals the quarrels 
between Sir Jasper and Mrs. Farey and Mr. 
Tintagel had been s 6 frequent and so bitter that 
the remainder of the company began to wonder 
whether the play would ever be produced at all ; 
and Mr. Tintagel swore that he would not write 
another play until someone had invented auto¬ 
matic actors and, more especially, automatic 
actresses. In spite of the trials and troubles of 
the rehearsals, the first performance was a great 
success, and perhaps the most brilliant player 
in the cast was Mrs. Farey. As he watched that 
wonderful woman interpreting the character he 
had created, Mr. Tintagel felt more than admira¬ 
tion for her : he felt a forgiving love that caused 
him not only to condone her capricious behaviour, 
but actually to praise it. 44 She would not be a 
great actress if she were not so incalculable," he 
said. 44 A genius," he went on, 44 is at once better 
and worse than ordinary people : a genius can 
be more generous than other people, and he can 
be meaner ; he can be kinder than the ruck of 
men, and he can be more cruel." 

This excellent and true doctrine did not sup¬ 
port Mr. Tintagel in the days to come. When 
Mrs. Farey, bored with her success in his play, 
began to act capriciously in it, Mr. Tintagel did 
not seek consolation in remembering the vagaries 
of genius. Instead, he lost his temper. He 
wrote a sharp letter to her telling her that he 
absolutely forbade her to 44 gag " in his play. 
He wrote that, while she coul4 act better than 
he could, it was equally true that he could write 
better than she could, and therefore he preferred 
that she should say his w r ords on the stage, and 
not invent words of her own. She replied to 
this note with a sharper one, in which she stated 
that it was not much of a compliment to her to 
say that she could act better than he could, con¬ 
sidering that he could not act at all, and she 
ended by asserting that she had had to invent 
words of her own for the play because his words 
were so poor. 

This behaviour of hers put poor Mr. Tintagel 
in a very difficult position. He could not under¬ 
take to be present at every performance of his 
play to see that she did not 44 gag," nor, if he 
could do so, could he prevent her from 44 gagging " 
if she had a miudl to Jo so. He felt, indeed, that 
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she would gag all the more if she were aware of 
his presence in the theatre, Tt would not be 
possible for him to stop the performance in order 
that he might inform the audience that the 
speech just ottered by Mrs. Michael Farcy had 
not been written by him, but had been invented 
by her- He decided, therefore, to appeal to her 
better rature. He went to her and asked her 
as a great favour to him not to be the naughty, 
undisciplined, capricious woman she was. 44 As 
one artist to another / 1 he said, * # I ask you not 
to ' gag ' in my play. I respect your craft : 
you might respect mine.” This plea, he thought* 
would move her. It did, She denied that she 
had ever 44 gagged " at all, 

i# But I heard you myself/’ he protested, 

" You couldn't have done so/* she replied, 
because I didn + t do it I 11 
,J But your letter I " 

" Oh, I just wrote that to annoy you. I often 
do things to annoy people/' 

M H'm ! Td more or less guessed that / 1 said 
Mr. Vintage!. 

" Of course, if you're going to insult me— 

,f My dear Mrs. Farcy, I'm only saying what 
you yourself said 1" Mr. Tintagel exclaimed* 

" \Vhat I may say al>out myself and what you 
may say about me are two different things, Mr. 
Tintagel. 1 have not ' gagged ’ in your play." 

" But I heard you myself ! J ' the dramatist 
insisted, 

11 Your hearing isn't good ; and even if you 
did hear me, I deny it. Not that your play would 
rot be improved if 1 did put sonic of my own 
words into it. It's a rotten play. And VII 
1 gag ' if I like. In fact, I will 4 gag.' Tm tired 
of,your play, and i wish the run were over* I'm 
tj^d of Jasper. Jasper simply makes me feel 


sick. He'd make you feel sick if you Merc 
capable of feeling sick. But you're not. You've 
got no feeling at all. You couldn't have written 
such a play if you had any feeling. You've no 
more emotion than a— than a .lobster ! Ju fact, 
a lobster has more feeling than you have. I've 
been told they squeal like anything when they're 
being boiled.'' 

44 My dear Mrs. Farey ! ” 

” Good afternoon, Mr. Vintage! 3 ” 

" But really-” 

” Good afteriioon, Mr. Vintage! l " 

The dramatist, full of desire to explain and 
justify himself, was hurried out of the too m and 
out of the house before he had lime to do tither 
one or the other. 

44 That’s a terrible woman l ” he said to him- 
seif as he hurried away. 

IV. 

That evening, after the performance had 
begun* he called at the theatre. Sir Jasper was 
not in his dressing-room when Mr, Tintagel 
entered it, but he arrived there soon afterwards* 
The second act had just begun, and in a short 
while Sir Jasper would have to return to the 
stage, 

” Ah* Tintagel ! ” he exclaimed* " I'm glad 
you've come. That awful woman has been 
worse to-night than ever before. I have a good 
mind to to—what is it bishops do to rebellious 
parsons ? 1 know*— inhibit 1 That's it ! 1 have 

a good mind to inhibit her from acting on my 
stage, I will put her understudy on instead 1 Tt 
4u What on earth’s up ? ” Tintagel demanded. 

" Everything is up \ ” Sir Jasper almost 
shouted ^ " She is making futi of me- not 

behind the see Ties .gfpind you, though that is bad 
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enough—but on the stage, in front of the audi¬ 
ence—and the audience is laughing, It doesn't 
know any better. It thinks it's part of-the play. 
Sbe makes fun df the way I speak ! My voice, 
she makes fun of that ! The way I stand, she 
makes fun of that ! She made a ‘ gag ' to-night 
and forgot to give me tiny cue, and the audience 
thought I had forgotten my part. Tintagel, you 
must do something. This woman must be 
stopped. I won't be made fun of in my own 
theatre. Geoffrey Mundane told me what she 
was like, and I knew it myself, but she's treated 
me worse than she treated him. Poor Geoifrev 
can’t act, of course, and I must say the things 
she said about him were very funny, but, hang 
it, she has no business to say 'em about me l 
You must stop her—you must do something ! " 

44 But what can I do ? " said Mr. Tintagel, 
helplessly. 

The call-boy appeared at the door of Sir 
Jasper's dressing-room. 44 All right l " said Sir 
Jasper, preparing to follow him. 44 I don't 
know what you can do," he went on, to Tin¬ 
tagel. 44 But you must think of something, 
and then you must double it. Wait here until 
I come back." 

44 It's all very well," said Mr. Tintagel to 
himself, 44 but it's easier to say 4 Stop her * 
than it is to do it ! " 

When Sir Jasper returned, he instantly de¬ 
manded. 44 Well, have you thought of some¬ 
thing ? " 

44 Good heavens, no ! " 

44 Why not ? You're supposed to be clever, 
aren't you ? The woman's driving me mad. 
I shall certainly sack the man who plays the 
trombone in the orchestra. I distinctly saw 
him tittering when she made fun of me. If 
I can't do anything to her, I can do something 
to him, anyhow. . He won't titter when he gets 
the sack. She's 4 gagging ' hard now, and the 
audience is roaring with laughter. I can't 
understand it—they laugh more at her jokes 
than they do at .yours, Tintagel. I nearly 
laughed at one myself ! " 

Mr. Tintagel was stung by this taunt. 44 She 
told me that she would not 4 gag,' again 1 99 

44 She's doing nothing else I " 

44 Confound her ! " 

44 What's the good of that ? I've talked to 
her till I'm tired, but it's no good. You go 
down and stand in the wings, and listen to her 
yourself. You'll hear and see what it's like ! " 

44 But she'll see me if I do that," Mr. Tintagel 
objected. 

Sir Jasper thought for a moment. 44 I know," 
he said. 44 I’ll arrange it with the stage- 
manager !" * 

44 Arrange what ? 99 

44 The third act is in the drawing-room set. 
There's a big fireplace. I'll get the stage- 
manager to put you inside the fireplace, where 
you won't be seen, and then you can hear and 
see everything perfectly. You'll have to stay 
there the whole of the act. You won't be 
able to get out until it’s over." 

44 I don’t much like the idea," said Mr. Tin¬ 
tagel. 


44 Well, you don’t seem to believe me, rr.d 
she's ruining your play 1 " 

44 Oh, I believe you all right," Mr. Tintcgel 
protested. 

44 Well, then, do what I suggest. I'll send 
for Bunns—that’s the stage-manager—and 
arrange it ! " 

He telephoned down to the stage and in a 
few moments Bunns appeared, and Sir Jasper 
explained what he wished done. 

44 Very good, sir !" said Bunns. 44 The 
curtain'll be down in a few minutes. Perhaps 
Mr. Tintagel'll come down to the stage as soon 
as the scene is struck. I'll telephone up to 
you, sir 1 " 

44 Yes, do, Bunns ! " said Sir Jasper. 

V. 

Mr. Tintagel's position was not a comfortable 
one. He was placed inside the fireplace so 
that he could see the whole of the stage without 
being seen by the audience. He had his back 
to the auditorium. Sir Jasper, who had a 
poor memory, sometimes used fireplaces to 
conceal additional prompters. But it was not 
a comfortable position, and Mr. Tintagel felt 
cramped, and he was afraid that he might 
lean too heavily against the scene and send some 
of the flats into the orchestra. While he vas 
in this perturbed state, the curtain went up 
and the third act began. A moment or two 
later Mrs. Farey entered the room—at the moment 
that Mr. Tintagel was trying to make himself 
a little more comfortable. The result was that 
her eye was caught by his movements. She 
stood still for a second or two, and then, advanc¬ 
ing to the fireplace, she gave a loud laugh and 
pointed at him. 44 Ha, ha, ha," she said, 
44 what a funny fire ! 99 And then seizing 
the poker she jabbed him in the stomach ! 

The audience, unaware of Mr. Tintagel's 
presence in the fireplace, thought that all this 
was part of the performance, and it did not 
pay much heed to the savagery with which 
Mrs. Farey continued to poke the fire. She 
put down the poker and went on with her part, 
but whenever she had the chance to do so, she 
returned to the fireplace and, with great vim, 
stirred the fire up. When Sir Jasper made 
his entry, she manoeuvred him to the fireplace 
and, thrusting the poker into his hand, asked 
him to poke the fire ! 

44 If you do," Mr. Tintagel whispered, in a 
moan, 44 I'll push the scene over ! " 

44 Great Scot! " he moaned to himself, 44 I’ve 
got to sit here for the whole of this act while 
that infernal woman jabs me in the stomach 
with that poker ! " 

When the curtain went down on the third 
act, Mrs. Farey rushed over to the fireplace 
and, seizing the unfortunate dramatist by the 
ear, hauled him out of his hiding-place. 44 You 
rotten sneak," she said, 44 you were spying on 
me ! " 

44 Leggo ! " he squealed. 

She pinched his ear still harder, and then, 
in front of the grinning scene-shifters who were 
44 striking " the set, she slapped his face for him. 
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He scrambled to his feet. " I won't forget 
this, Mrs* Farcy 1 " he said. " And you'll 
have cause to remember it, too ! JJ 

He hurried off the stage. In one of the 
passages Sir Jasper met him and held out his 
hand in a very effusive manner. 

“ Thank you, Tintagel/' he said- " You 
stopped her splendidly. She never made fun 
of me once* and I acted magnificently ! M 
" Go to blazes/’ said Mr. Tintagel* 


VI. 

He went home in a 
rage. ” I'll write a 
play about her/' he 
said to himself, wrath- 
fully,. " I ll expose 
her. I'll put her on 
the stage exactly as 
she is, and make her 
the laughing-stock of 
London. The public 
shall know just what 
sort of woman it has 
tieen worshipping all 
these years. I'll get 
Mundane to put it on. 

He hates her worse 
than Bittern does. 

If we can only get 
some actress who 
hates her worse than 
I do to take her 
character, we'll do the 
job thoroughly ! " 

That very night, he 
roughed out a scen¬ 
ario* He worked at 
the play with great 
determination, and in 
a month's time had 
completed a three- 
act comedy, which he 
called 44 The Mummer 
Woman." It was as 
close an exp&sS of 
Mrs. Farcy's character 
as he could contrive* 

He packed up the 
MS. and posted it 
to Sir Geoffrey Mun¬ 
dane at the Pall Mall 
Theatre. 4J That' II 
hurt her far more than she hurt me," he said 
to himself, vindictively. 

Sir Geoffrey had one quality which is unusual 
n actors ; he was a business-like man. When 
he made an appointment he kept it. If he 
arranged to meet a man at eleven a.m. f he met 
him at eleven a.m., and not at three pm. on 
the following afternoon. He read Mr. Tint a gel’s 
play within a week after receiving it. Other 
actor-managers would have kept the MS. fortune 
months and then would have returned it unread. 
As soon as Sir Geoffrey had finished reading the 


MS. lie telephoned to Mr. Tintagel and invited 
him to lunch with hint at the Garrick Club. 

” I want to talk to you about your comedy/’ 
he said. 

"Are you going to do it ?" Mr.Tintagel asked. 

M Of course, I am. It's a splendid play. 
It will run for a long time, if I know r anything 
about plays. The man's part suits me excel¬ 
lently and the woman’s part is just the pait 
for Mrs. Farcy I " 

"‘Mrs. Who ?" Mr.Tintagel shrieked: 
"Mrs, Farey, You might have writ¬ 
ten it for her ! I suppose you know 
her very well now ? She must have 
made a great impression on you ! " 
"But,” said Mr, Tintagel/'I thought 
you hated her ! '* 


" f HA* HA, HA/ SHE SAID, ' WHAT A FUNNY FIRE ! " AND THEN SEIZING 
THE POKER SHE JABBED HIM IN THE STOMACH.” 


" I do, my dear fellow, I do, but who eke can 
play the part as well as she will do it ? There 
isn't anybody but her for it, I hate her, of 
course, but so does everybody. I dare say you 
do, too 1 " 

Mr. Tintagel grunted. 

" But we shall have to have her I ” said Sir 
Geoffrey, 

And they had. 

The play was a great success, but Mr. Tintagel 
hates her more than ever. He is writing another 
play for her 3 


Pnnnlp Original from 
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An article full of practical Kelp—obtained from scientific 
men who Kave made a special study of tbe subject. 


How/o Cure 
lourself 


By ALLISON GRAY. 


In the following article technical terms have been avoided, and plain, everyday 
words used. But the ideas are those of scientific men who have made a 
study of why we worry and of how we can avoid it. The material’for the 
article was given, in interviews, by Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon-general of the 
Public Health Service, by Dr. Thomas VV. Salmon and Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and by other 

authorities of the same high standing. 



ORRY is always useless. You 
probably know that yourself. 
But the wretched insidious thing 
has got hold of you somehow 
and you can’t seem to free 
yourself. 

All right ! Let the men who 
have studied the question help 
you. They have analysed the cause and the 
cure of worry. Read what they say about it. 
Take a fresh grip of yourself * and—their word 
for it !—you can and you wilt find yourself 
growing more fre£, more healthy, in body and 
in mind, than you have dared to hope. 

Here is something every man and every 
woman ought to know : Fatigue is the great 
unde riving cause of most of the worry in the 
world—fatigue of mjnd, or of body, or both ; 
not the passing tiredness from which we quickly 
recover because we take time to rest, but the 
fatigue which w T e go on rolling up, as a snowball 
VoL ]vil—37, 


is rolled, until it becomes a great dead weight 
on all the functions of our body and our brain. 

)ust take this one fact which has been proved : 
if a man repeats a certain finger movement 
until the muscles are exhausted, it will take, say, 
two hours to rest those muscles so that they can 
repeat the same amount of work as before. 
But if the finger resumes work after only one 
hour it cannot do. as you would expect, half 
the previous amount of work ! It can do only 
a quarter as much. ^ 

That is to say, if you are only half rested, 
you can do only one-fourth what you could do 
if you were entirely rested. 

Physical fatigue afiects both the quality and 
the quantity of the blood supply of the brain. 
For this reason it is folly to attempt brain work 
when we are very tired. It is just as foolish 
to try to recuperate from mental fatigue by taking 
violent ph\Tiic&i exercise. 

♦ Lowered meijfjqrf t ,T.^|tps restored by adding 
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the strain of great physical fatigue. Moderate 
exercise may help by redistributing the circu¬ 
lation to normal. But violent exercise will 
only make a bad matter worse. 

It is curious that people who would be ashamed 
of drinking to excess, or of over-eating, are 
actually proud of wearing themselves out at 
work. They would be horrified at the idea 
of going to bed ” dead drunk.” But they take 
a pious satisfaction in going to bed ” dead tired.” 

It ought to be considered a disgrace, or at 
least an unkind act towards one’s family and 
friends, to be persistently tired ; just as it is a 
disgrace to be persistently in debt. At bottom, 
they are much the same, anyway. 

You may say that there are times when you 
can't stop. But nine times out of ten, when people 
say that, it isn’t true. They generally, prove 
that it isn’t by breaking down and stopping then. 

Take your own case, for instance. Suppose 
your trouble is that you can’t stop thinking 
about your work. You can’t sleep; and that, 
in itself, worries you. In fact, it is the thing 
that worries you most. When you go to bed, 
you think you will take a little time to plan the 
next day’s work—after which you will try 
to relax and go to sleep. 

Inside of ten minutes your brain is buzzing 
with darting thoughts. You are wide awake 
and as nervous as a hairspring. You tell your¬ 
self that you ought to have eight hours of sleep 
at least 1 And now you cannot possibly have 
more than five. In the morning you say: 
” Oh, what a night! I never closed my eyes 
until after one o’clock and I didn’t sleep a wink 
after five ! I simply can’t keep this up ! ” 

There is just one reason for sleep. Its mission 
is to allow the body to rebuild tissue and the 
mind to recover tone. Sleep is the ideal condi¬ 
tion for this rebuilding. But it must be under¬ 
stood that the process does go on, only more 
slowly, during rest. 

The first prescription, then, for you who lie 
awake is this : Don't worry because you are not 
sleeping. Say to yourself: ” I am resting. My body 
is in repose. Physically I am almost as I should 
be if I were asleep. Darkness, quiet, and 
inaction are my physical needs, and I have 
them all. So there is really nothing to worry 
about." 

To say this—and to believe it— is more 
important than you think. It is as if you wanted 
to take an express train but could get only a 
local. However, you know you are reaching 
your desired destination, only more slowly. 

” But," you protest, " it isn’t my body that 
craves rest. It is my mind. What I want is 
to stop thinking ! ” * 

Yes; but merely to realize that physical 
repose is slowly but surely giving both body 
and mind what they most need wall bring with 
it a certain degree of mental relaxation. That, 
in itself, will predispose you to sleep. 

Some helpful suggestions for inducing sleep 
will be given in this article. For the present 
let us study the connection between sleepless¬ 
ness and worry. 

Even though you should occasionally lie 


awake all night, no particular harm will result 
—unless you worry about it. As a matter of 
fact you seldom do lie awake all night 1 
You get some sleep, even though it is only a few 
hours. It isn't the lack of a few more hours 
that will send you to business the next day, 
worn and haggard. It is your worry because 
you lost those hours. 

To realize this you should understand some¬ 
thing about what psychiatrists call ” emotional 
tone.” Suppose you have had a bad night : 
hours of wanting to sleep and worrying because 
you cannot. Your emotional tone has been one 
of self-pity, resentment, anxiety. In the morning 
you incline to be nervous and touchy. 

At breakfast there is a domestic squabble. 
You want one thing, the rest of the family 
another. You go to your office feeling yourself 
a martyr. You say that everybody is against 
you. 

You try to begin work. It is like trying to 
make that tremulous hairspring play the part 
of a big dynamo. Of course it fails. 

Finally you slam down your desk and go to 
lunch. You have now accumulated three 
emotional hang-overs, all unfavourable. Under 
the circumstances your luncheon is not a success. 
If you have companions they irritate you. If 
you eat alone you keep on worrying over your 
worries. 

Naturally you add indigestion to your list 
of troubles, and your afternoon in the office 
is another failure. And you blame the one thing 
you can understand—the fact that you slept 
badly. And so you begin another night, with 
an exaggerated dread of lying awake again. 

Your whole day might so easily have been 
different if you had understood the mechanism 
of worry. If you had realized, when you were 
not sleeping, that you were at least resting 
and recuperating, you would not have worried 
over the loss of those few extra hours you 
wanted. 

As for family squabbles, it should be easy to 
realize that they are not deadly. If they were, 
there wouldn*t be a family remaining in the 
world ! You . have survived and forgotten 
hundreds of them. Ten years, ten months, 
from now you will laugh over this one. Just 
imagine you are juggling the calendar, and laugh 
now. 

There is no reason, anyway, why your family 
should inevitably think as you do. If your 
judgment is better—as you believe—your wife 
and children will find it out in time. Even if 
they don’t, you have made them happy in their 
own way. That thought alone produces a 
good emotional tone. Get all you can out of it. 

Worry is almost always associated with emotion 
of some sort. Emotion is “potential energy. 
It is steam which must find sen outlet. If it 
is put to work, well and good. If not, it will 
blow up something, somehow, somewhere. Even 
though there isn’t a real explosion this misdi¬ 
rected energy of emotion will produce a state 
of mental unrest which often develops into 
chronic worry. 

One oi the commonest forms which worry' 
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takes is that of indecision. It has its root 
in various bad mental habits ; in fear, which 
always makes you anxious over possible mis¬ 
takes ; in self-consciousness, which makes 
you imagine slights, injuries, even persecutions. 
Indecision is a fog, close and blank, shutting 
off our vision of actual things. If you stand 
still in it, wondering which way lies the right 
path, you will never get anywhere. 

The only way to escape is to start ! Make 
some decision. Do something. It will take you 
out of the fog. You may find then that you have 
chosen the wrong path ; but at least you have 
got out where you can see that it is the wrong 
one. Then you can take the right one. 

Perhaps you have an important letter to 
write'. You muddle it over in your mind for 
hours, trying to decide on just the proper 
form. And, all the time, you are worrying 
because the letter isn't written. 

Sit down and write something ! You 
probably will find that even this tentative 
draft is about wrhat you want. And the very 
act of decision is helpful mental exercise. One 
definite decision, one clear constructive thought, 
is worth all your hours of anxious, barren plan¬ 
ning. Do something ! Do it after a reasonable 
amount of consideration—but do it. 

One of the great factors in these cases of 
unsuccessful mental adjustment is that the 
victims almost always refuse to face facts. If 
you can change those you don't like, do it. 
Rut if they cannot be changed, don't persist 
in vain attempts to alter the unalterable. Worse 
still, don’t sit and sulk and worry because they 
can't be changed. 

Another definite point to be made is that 
nine "out of ten human beings are “ not made 
to live alone " mentally. Human companion¬ 
ship is essential. And someone wdth wfiom to 
talk over your anxieties is almost as necessary. 

If you have been shutting them up within 
your own mind you need a mental cathartic. 
Your mind is clogged with thoughts and worries 
about something. Get them out of your system I 
Talk it all out to somebody and it will clear up 
the wrhole situation. This frankness acts as a 
mental and emotional purgative. You will be 
better for it. 

The commonest symptom of worry, the 
one on which the patient/ always dwells, is 
sleeplessness. And when sleeplessness is per¬ 
sistent it does react unfavourably on the 
physical condition. 

It must be repeated that the worry about 
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the loss of sleep is w'orse than the loss itself. 
However, you are quite right in wanting sleep, 
and if you go at it properly you will get it. 

Live moderately. Do not work or play to 
the point of fatigue. If you must overwork 
at times, take a corresponding period of rest. 
But as a rule do one day's work—or less—in 
a day. Then dismiss it, and wait till the next 
day to begin another. 

Put your mind on your diversion, whatever 
it is. Have a fad. Collect something : beetles, 
bottles, books—anything that interests you. 
Play some game. Go fishing. Go to a play' or 
movie. 

But don't get dead tired. And eat simple but 
nourishing food at regular intervals. There is 
a common belief that food will not digest unless 
we have an appetite for it. That is another 
popular error. It will take longer to digest, 
but it wdll do it; especially if you give it a good 
chailce by resting when you should. 

Now, if you are well fed and not over-tired 
you have already set up a condition favourable to 
sleep. But you can do still more. Before you go to 
bed take a tepid bath. Have the temperature 
of the water slightly below that of the body'. 
Don't jump right in and right out again, but 
stay there quietly as long as you feel like it. 

But if you are a confirmed worrier, you know 
what may happen next. You are afraid you 
are not going to sleep ! Because of this fear 
you begin to worry lest the fear itself will keep 
you from going to sleep, and so it may be just as 
you anticipate. 

Then lie there quietly, repeating to yourself 
the formula that you are resting, that you are 
going to sleep, that you are quiet and drifting 
into tranquil unconsciousness—a formula w'hich 
really helps you to relax. If you still do not go 
to sleep, turn on the reading light by your 
bed. There should be one there, so that you 
need not get up to turn it on or off. 

There should also be a book, ready to your 
hand ; nothing too interesting, nothing that 
demands an effort of thought, nothing to stir 
your emotions. You yourself can best choose 
w'hat it shall be. 

Count, if you like. But simple counting 
is too mechanical to occupy the ordinary mind. 
Try counting in groups : " One ; one, two; 
one, two, three; one, two, three, four "; and so 
on, slow'ly and with an inhalation and an exhala¬ 
tion for each count. Many persons find this so 
efficacious that they never reach tw'enty-five in 
their counting. 
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1.—Wuxiie Mosquito: " What, are you trying a 
black hw>y ? * J 

Walter Mosquito : *‘Yes; I*m in mourning/' 
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Can you see a joke ? If you can. make a numbered list of the following twelve 
comic pictures in order of merit from what you consider the funniest down to 
the least funny. This competition will be of value to us as well as to you. as 
showing what examples of humour make the widest appeal. A list of the 
pictures, in their order of popularity as indicated by the voting, will be made 
out, and the readers whose lists approach it most nearly will obtain the prizes. 
In the event of ties, any prize may be divided at the Editor’s discretion. Com¬ 
petitors may send in more than one list, but each must be accompanied by the 
coupon on page 46 of the advertisement section, and should be posted on or before 
June 14th, addressed to THE STRAND MAGAZINE Offices, 8-11, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, and marked " Sense of Humour Competition." 

Ike Editors dedsi&n in ail mat tors relating to this tompeHifon must he acctfitd as final* 


2.—Colonel Fitz Shrapnel receives the follow¬ 
ing message:— 

'* Please lei us know as soon as possible the numlief 
of tins of raspberry jam issued to you last Friday/’ 

DRAWN BY CAPT. BRUCF. BAIRN5FATHER. 
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4-—Eileen (remembering the fate of many air-balloons) : “ When.is it going to burs' ? 
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5 \ hk H li M H btlk DUtNii AWAY WITH T LI LL NEC ESS IT Y FOR CLOT SI ES. 

DRAWN BY W. HEATH ROBINSON 
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SENSATIONS WE HATE. 



' OH, MOTHER DO Ml Y ME THAT ONE WITH 
THE HAT ON I \ 

DRAWN fly ALFRED leete. 


WHEN THE LIFT STARTS. 

DRAWN BY Cl E. SRJDDY. 




9*—The Enthusiast [delighted, fl5 alarmed wife appears! : *' I say, Gertrude, I've got mv swing 
much belter now, I was coming right across them all before. ,r 


Jiqilized 


DRAWN BY TOM WILKINSON. 
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A FIG UR I- OF SPEECH* 

10.— u Come on* Sam ; we're going 'ome. Draw 
stumps ! '* 

DRAWN BY CHAS, GRAVE. 

RtpradHttiJ fry th* Mrtciat wm/tuni of fta jPreprfrtort of " 



1 b—O bservant Lady (10 gentleman alighting 
from bus) : 11 I think you’ve dropped a penny ! f 

DRAWN BY G. L. ST A MPA. 

by ihe twcitt ftermiaMion of ibt ptppHrlurt cf + ' f^ndL" 



12*“Tommy (inspecting museum, to a scholarly visitor) i “ Beg pardon, .sir, but who is this 
*ere parly in puttees ? M 

DRAWN BY C H. HARRISON 
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£7 Romance 
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Ifrustrated by Tom Peddie 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB SHIP. 

HE had been built on the Chu 
Kiang in the great junk build¬ 
ing yards that lie just below 
Canton, and her bones had been 
put together by yellow men. 
Built to a European design, 
China had come out in her lines 
just as the curve of the Tartar 
lent-tops still lingers in the roof of the pagoda. 

She might have been a hundred and fifty 
tons, not more, maybe less, and the junk pattern 
had been eliminated, and European sticks and 
decent canvas substituted for lateen sails by 
the direction of the man who ordered her, and 
who was a smuggler. 

She had been built for swiftness as well as 
cargo, and, her builders having been junk 
builders since the time of Tiberius, she was a 
failure, sailing like a dough-dish ; and the yard 
that built her, having seen her float off, went 
on building junks. 

Then she passed from hand to hand, and dirty 
hands they were, till she came into the possession 
of one Chang, a sea-scraper, to whom everything 
came in handy from b£che-de-mer to barratry 
and murder. 

Chang was modem in some of his ideas ; he 
carried a Sweflfoyn harpoon-gun, and, having 
luck down by the Sundas, he collected half a 
cargo of oil which he sold at Perth ; from Perth 
he had dough-dished along down to Kerguelen 
after the 44 big seals." He had struck this bay 
by chance, and he had struck oil, for all to 
westward of it lay a stretch of unwashed rock, 
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as good a sea-elephant ground as that on the 
long beach. 

The girl standing beside Raft viewed die 
scene below with a catch at the heart. The 
carcasses, the little bloodstained busy men, the 
try-pots Hke witches'cauldrons, and that strange- 
looking ship, which even to her eyes seemed not 
as other ships were, all these had a tinge of 
nightmare. Amongst the men she noted one, big 
almost as Raft. He seemed their leader. 

14 Chinks," said Raft; 44 Chinese—they've got 
their pigtails rolled up. Well, they're better 
than nothing." 

He picked up the bundle that he had laid 
down, and led the way to the slope that gave 
on the beach. 

As they came on to the upper part of the 
beach the 44 Chinks " noticed them, paused for 
a second in their labours, and then, folding that 
it was only a solitary man and woman, went on 
with their work as though the intruders had been 
a couple of penguins. 

44 Cool lot," said Raft. 

The girl paused. The sight of the carcasses 
and the blood at close quarters, the absolute 
indifference of the blubber-strippers at the sight 
of an obvious pair of castaways, the whole scene 
and circumstance turned her soul and chilled 
her heart. 

" I don't like this," said she. 44 Those men 
make me afraid, they don't seem human—they 
are horrible ." 

44 Wait you here," said Raft. 

He advanced alone across the black shingle, 
and she stood watching him and listening to tbe 
stones crunching beneath his feet. 
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Ifis advance did not disturb the workers. 

They seemed working against time* Without 
any manner of doubt, they were anxious to be 
done with the business and be out of that bay 
before the next blow came. 

Undersized, agile, with weary-old faces that 
seemed covered with drawn parchment* they 
seemed less like men than automata—all save 
the leader* a gigantic, imperious-looking Mongo¬ 
lian with a thin, cat-like moustache, a man of 
the true river-pirate type with a dash of the 
mandarin. This man held in his hand a long 
thong, of leather. Captain or leader, or what¬ 
ever he might be. he was most evidently the 
sprang of that labour party. 

On the shingle where the ripples washed in 
lay a boat, half-beached, 

The big man wto Chang, and as Raft 
approached, harpoon in hand* she saw Chang 
draw himself up to his full height and stand 
waiting. Then she heard Raft's voice, and saw 
him pointing at her and inland, and then at 
the ship. 

Chang , stood dumb. Then all at once he 
exploded* shouting and gesticulating. She 
could not make out what he said* but she knew. 
He was ordering them off. He seemed to r be 
ordering them off the earth as well as the beach. 
And Raft stood there patient and dumb, like a 
chidden child. .. 




Then she saw Raft nod his head and turn 
away.' 

He came back crunching up the shingle. 
" Sit down/' said he. 

She sat down and he took his scat beside her. 
He had dropped the bundle just there, and as 
he sat for a moment* before speaking* he noticed 
that the fish-line securing the mouth of the 
sack was loose ; he carefully retied it. 

“■ You saw how that chap carried on/' said 
he* " 1 had to put a stopper on myself. He J s the 
chap—them little yellow-bellies don’t count. 
He's the chap, and I’ve got to get him aside 
from the others/' He spoke rapidly, and she 
saw that his eyes were injected with blood. 

A new fear seized upon her, a fear akin to 
the dread she had felt that dark night in the 
cave, when she had caught the sound of La 
Touche dragging himself close to her* the dread 
of imminently-impending action* 

/ Let us go away," said she; "another ship 
may come 1 anything is better than having a 
fight with those men/' 

" Have you got that knife safe ? ” asked 
Raft. She still wore the fisherman’s knife round 
her waist- She put her hand on it. 

44 Yes, the knife is safe/* 

" If that chap downs me for good/' said Raft, 
" stick that knife through yourself; if he doesn't* 
yon take my orders, and take them sharp/’ 



f4 THE GIRL STANDING RESIDE RAFT VIEWED THE SCENE BELOW WITH A CATCH AT THE 
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He had risen to his feet, and without a word 
more he came down the shingle again towards 
the workers, walking in a leisurely way and 
trailing the harpoon along. 

He approached Chang, who turned on him 
again with the anger of a busy man importuned 
by a beggar. The most heart-sickening thing 
to the girl was the way in which, after the first 
driving off of Raft, the great Chinaman and his 
crew had gone on with their work as though 
they were alone on the beach ; pity and humanity 
seemed as remote from that crowd as from the 
carcasses they were handling. Active hostility 
would have been less horrible, somehow, than 
this absojute indiffer¬ 
ence to the condition 
of others* 

Chang did not wait 
for Raff to speak, this 
time; he began the 
speaking, or rather, the 
shouting, advancing on 
the other, who began 
to retreat. Chang, as if 
wishing to have done 
with this matter for 
good, followed him up. 


and at every step the devil in him seemed to 
rise higher, whilst his voice filled the beach. 
What a voice that was 1 Half-singing, half- 
booming, the 11 whang-whong-goom-along " of 
the running coolie chanting as he runs seemtd 
mixed with it. till, his anger breaking bounds 


HEART, THAT STRANGE-LOOK ITSG SHIP, WHICH EVEN TO 
A TINGE OF NIGHTMARE. 
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HER EYES SEEMED NOT AS 
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he let fly with the strap in his hand, catching 
the. other across the shoulder of the arm that 
held the harpoon. 

Then Raft killed him. 

The girl who saw the killing was less appalled 
for the moment by the deed than the doer of 
it. The blow of the harpoon that sent Chang's 
brains flying like the contents of a smashed 
custard-apple was like a flash of lightning ; 
it was the thunder that terrified. 

Roaring like a sea-bull he sprang from the 
body of Chang towards the crowd, who faced 
him for a moment with their knives like a herd 
of jackals. The girl, who had sprung to her 
feet, plucked the knife from her belt and came 
running, terror gone and a wind seeming to 
carry her over the shingle. Zoned in steel- 
blue light, she saw the harpoon flying from 
right to left, destroying everything in its way, 
knives flying into the air as if tossed by jugglers, 
a yellow, greasy back which she struck at with 
her knife, a yellow Chinese face falling backwards 
with eyes wide on her, as if the Chinese soul of 
the creature she had stabbed to the heart were 
trying to cling to her. 

Then she was sitting on the shingle, very 
ill, and Raft was coming back to her, running; 

The fight was over, and the beasts had flown, 
left and right ; she could see • them crawling 
like ants away up on the higher ground. They 
had dropped their knives and the knives Were 
lying here and there on the shingle, where also 
lay four 5 dead 4 bodies, including the body of 
Chang." - » “ . 

Ten ‘ ipinutes ago there had been eighteen 
live Chinamen on that beach. * 

Raft\was bleeding from a cut on the arm, 
his f\ce was gashed above the beard, a knife 
had ripped 4 his f coat, and the back of his “left 
hand Showed another wound. 

Hie was laughing and carrying on like a man 
in drink, and now that the fit of sickness had 
passed an extraordinary lightheaded ness seized 
her—like Raft, she seemed drunk. 

She had been snatched for a moment into a 
world where to kill was the only alternative 
to death or worse than death. For a moment 
she had lived in the Stone Age, she had fought 
like a savage animal and with the fury of the 
female, more terrific than the rage of the male. 
She had been pushed to the edge of things, 
and it was she who had turned the fight. The 
man she had killed was in the act of knifing 
Raft in the back. 

“ The boat ! ” cried Raft. 

She struggled to her feet, steadied herself, 
and came to the boat ; they pushed it out till 
it was nearly water-borne, she scrambled in, 
he followed, and pushed off. Out in the bay 
the high black cliffs rose above them as if pushed 
by a scene-shifter, the light-headed, laughing 
raving feeling left her, and as they came along¬ 
side of the barque to starboard and tied up to 
the channel plates she was clear-headed and 
calm and able to get on board by the channel 
without assistance. 

On the deck she tottered and fell in the dead 
swoon of exhaustion. 

^ * o 


It is a long journey to the Stone Age and back, 
and the man or woman who makes it is never 
quite, quite the same again. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE OPIUM-SMOKERS. 

Raft had never seen a female swoon before. He 
thought for a moment that she had dropped dead, 
and the shock of the business pulled him together 
like a douche of cold water. Then he saw that 
she was breathing and tdok heart, nibbing her 
hands and poking her in the ribs and calling 
on her to pull herself together. He would have 
been more frightened only that he put her 
condition down to her general unaccountable- 
ness in some ways. 

In less than five minutes she had come to 
and was leaning on her elbow and declaring 
herself to be all right. Then she got on her 
feet and, taking her seat on the side of the open 
hatch, looked about her at the dingy deck 
cumbered with a whale-boat and all sorts of 
raffle. The slight swell of the bay rocked the 
barque to the creaking tuiie of block arid cordage, 
whilst overhead the sea-^ulls flitted mewing 
against the vast black cliff that rose- three 
hundred feet sheer from the licking sea. - 

“ You're all right now ? " said Raft, dubiously. 

” Yes, I feel quite right and strong again 
—just a little dizzy, that's all.” * 

” Mind and don't tumble back* down that 
hatch,” said he. ” I'll drop below and see 
what's to be found if* you keep' your eye out 
for them larrikins. Give me a call if you 
sight them.” 

The larrikins were nowhere to be seen ; 
they were in the high ground, hidderi, and no 
'doubt holding a council of war, but'sight or 
sound of them there was none. • ^ 

She nodded, arid he dropped below into the 
cabin. 

The cabin of Chang was clean, almost dainty ; 
two smaller cabins opened from it, one evidently 
for Chang and the other for his second in com¬ 
mand. Raft, in his hurried look round, saw 
a lot of things, including a rack containing six 
rifles and two heavy revolvers resting on an 
ammunition-box containing hundreds of car¬ 
tridges. He opened the lazarette beneath the 
cabin flooring; it seemed well-stored, and on a 
shelf in the main cabin there were some pro¬ 
visions, including a tin of biscuits. 

He brought up the biscuits, the two revolvers, 
and a pocketful of ammunition, and, taking 1 is 
seat on the hatch-edge beside the girl, opened 
the tin ; then he went forward and hunted for 
water, found the water-cask, and, getting a tin 
pannikin from the galley, brought her a drink. 

He had never loaded or fired a revolver; the 
girl had, and she showed him how, the echoes 
of the cliffs answering to the ear-splitting 
reports as he made a few practice shots, and 
the guillemots squalling and rising in clouds 
from their perches on the rock. 

” We're fixed all right now,” said he, ” and 
we can have those chaps on board when they're 
ready to come.” 

" bn boawfcjjftal from 
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** SHE SAW THE HARPOON FLYING FROM RIGHT TO LEFT, KNIVES FLYING INTO THE AIR AS I* 
TOSSED BY JUGGLERS, A YELLOW* GREASY BACK WHICH S1IE STRUCK AT WITH HER KNIFE.’' 



" Oh. they'll come right enough, they've got 
no gmb or land," 

."JCpfffie—but do you mean to say you will 
let them ? " 

4i Who's to work the hooker out of the bay ? " 
he answered ; 44 not you and me. We've got 
to get them aboard. There's no harm in them 
now they're licked," 

He spoke with a knowledge of men absorbed 
from the whole world over. The Chinese were 
licked* and like dogs they would come to heel. 
He knew it, for he knew men. He had put the 
fear of God into them, he and the girl ; the 
thing was over, give the " Chinks 11 time to bind 
their wounds and swallow their gruel, and they 
would be right as pic. He had seen a whole 
ship's company licked by a little man of great 
will, and in hundreds of experiences and fights 
he had found that a beaten man, be he strong 
as ten, is to be led like a child. He was right. 
Next morning—they slept or deck that night, 
keeping watch alternately—the fi Chinks/ 1 


hungry and starving for a suck at their opium- 
pipes, appeared, the whole crowd of them, and 
coming down the beach like a troop of children, 
stood in a Line; then they began to wail. 

Wail and wag their heads and wave their 
hands* Kerguelen coming on top of the licking 
had broken them to pieces. Then the whole lot 
kow-towed like one man, knees and forehead 
on the shingle. 

Raft got into the boat and rowed off for the 
beach, bringing them aboard four at a time, 
and as each lot reached the deck they kow-towed 
to the girl, and then trotted forward to the 
foVsle, disappearing like rats, their teeth 
chattering from exposure during the night, 
stripped to the waist as they were, and never 
could one have imagined these little cringing, 
harmless-looking men the jackals of the day 
before. 

When the whole lot were in the foVsle, Halt 
gave them time to settle, then he went down 
amongst them revolver in pocket. They had 
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lit a lamp and some had lit opium-pipes, and 
some were lighting them, and they lay about 
like creatures broken with cold and weariness. 
He nodded to them, and left them to the opium 
that would drive the chill from their bones, and, 
coming on deck, stood beside the girl. 

“ They'll be able to work the ship to-morrow,” 
said he ; “ told you they’d be all right; reckon 
they won’t fnind changing that big chap I 
knocked out for us.” 

” They don't seem to be able to speak a word 
of English,” said she. 

“ Oh, I reckon I'll do the steering till we get 
clear of this place,” said he ; ” they'll handle 
the sails without knowing English, and once 
we're clear, we have only to make north till we 
strike a Christian ship.” 

“ They seem so harmless,” she said, ” and 
when I think of that fight—and of what I 
did-” 

“You fought fine—damned fine,” said Raft; 
4 * damned fine.” He put his arm round her, 
not as a man puts his arm round a woman, but 
as a shipmate puts his arm round a shipmate. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MAINSAIL HAUL. * 

That night Raft and the girl took it in turns 
again to keep watch on deck. They might just 
as well have gone below’ for all the trouble the 
crew could have given them. These gentry had 
fought bitterly because they had been attacked. 
Raft had frightened them. There is a form of 
bravery which one might liken to inverted 
terror. Rats show it w’hen they are cornered, 
and so do men. They had seen their boss killed 
with a blow, and the destroyer hurling himself 
on them, and, though they were peaceable men, 
they fought. These same peaceable men, be it 
understood, w’ould, all the same, have murdered 
a human being for profit could they have done 
so with reasonable safety. 

When the girl tame on deck in the morning 
after her watch below’, she found the deck busy, 
and Raft, with his hands in his pockets, leaning 
a 2 ain.it the port bulwarks and watching the 
busy ones. , . 

“ They're, in,a thundering hurry to get out/' 
said Raft., “.That chap,” pointing to a.“ Chink ” 
that seemed, a cut above the- others, and was 
evidently the mate, “ has been pointing to the 
sky and out there beyond the bay. They seem 
to smell bad weather coming. I nodded my 
head to him, and he's working the hands now 
for all they're worth.” 

“ The wind is blowing from the land,” said 
the girl. 

“ Yes,” said Raft; “ it’ll take us out without 
towing, unless it changes.” 

The hatch cover had been put on, and the 
boat brought to the davits ; some of the orew 
were up aloft scrambling about like monkeys, 
others were making ready to haul on the hal¬ 
yards, and a fellow was unlashing the wheel. 
There w’as not a face in all the crow’d that did 
not bear the signature of Anxiety writ on 
parchment. 
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The fear of weather, the fear of Kerguelen, 
and the fear of that toy, which was evidently 
haunted by evil spirits, drove them like a whip. 

The mainsail was set to a chorus like the crying 
of sea-fowl, and the foresail and jib. The tide 
coming in held the torque to a taut anchor- 
chain, with her stem to the beach and the wind 
ready to take her. The mate was at the wheel, 
and now from forward ought to have come the 
sound of the windlass pawls and the rasp of 
the rising anchor-chain. It did not. From the 
group of Chinese collected there came instead 
a clang followed by a splash. 

“ Why, the beggars have knocked the shackle 
off the chain,” cried Raft. “ Lord bless my 
soul, never waited to raise the mud-hook l ” 

“ Does it matter ? ” she asked. 

“ Sure to have a spare one,” answered he; 
“ but it gets me, that's Chinee all over—they're 
rattled.” 

“ Look ! ” she cried; “ we’re moving ! " 

The cliffs were beginning to glide landward, 
the sea opened wide under the grey, breezy 
day, and the great islands showed themselves 
away to the east. To the west and the north 
all was clear water. 

Raft and the girl walked to the after-rail 
and looked at the coast they were leaving ; 
it seemed horribly near and the great black 
cliffs only a gunshot away. If the infernal 
wind of Kerguelen were to arise and blow from 
the north, even now they might be seized and 
dashed back on those rocks, but the south¬ 
east wind held steady and the cliffs drew away 
and the coast lengthened and new cliffs and 
bays disclosed themselves, till they almost 
fancied they could see, ’ away to the east, the 
great seal "beach where the remains of the dead 
man lay in the cave and where-the great sea- 
bulls were without doubt taking their ease on 
the rocks. 

And now came- the last call of- Kerguelen, 
the voice of the kittiwakes :— 

Get-away—get-away—get-away. ” 

Raft, as they stood and watched, put his 
arm over the shoulder of the girl, and as she 
held the great hand that had saved; hter and 
brought her so far towards safety, her mind, 
miles away, kept travelling the long road from 
the caves. ' 

“ I’m thinking of the bundle and all the 1 poor 
things in it,” said she ; “ it will lie there for 
ever on the beach, >vaiting to be picked up - 
it’s strange.” 

“I was.thinkin’ the same thing myself,” 
said Rait, “ and the old harpoon I licked that 
chap across the head with.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE “ CARCASSONNE.” 

Raft had found other things than arms and 
ammunition in the cabin—he had found a boat 
containing nearly three thousand five hundred 
dollars, partly in American money and partly in 
English gold coin. Chang had stowed it in his 
chest, a big cedar-wood affair, containing all 
sorts of oddments, including a can of blue label 
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in the burrk of a Chinaman she had seen killed 
would have revolted her ; now, it did not 
trouble her at all* She only knew that a mat* 
tress and dean sheets were heaven, even if she 
had to sleep with a revolver under her pillow* 
Then in a day or twx> she only put the revolver 
there as a matter of routine. The ff Chinks '* 
gave evidence that, so far from making trouble p 
they were extremely anxious to propitiate and 
please* and the man who had evidently served 
Chang appeared in the cabin tidying tilings 
and laying out the food ; whilst the man who 
had evidently been mate worked the ship in 
his own weird way* seeming scarcely ever to 
sleep. He had laid the course almost due north, 
taking the sun with a back-stick that might 
have come out of the Ark, working out his 
calculations in the fo’c'sle in his own head. 
Raft did not know, he knew nothing of naviga¬ 
tion as a science, nor did he care ; they were 
going north and day by day drawing into tlie 
track of ships, that was enough for him. 

One day the girl said to him : Suppose 

these men make trouble over that man you 
killed—and those others ? " 

rf Let them," said Raft. " I'll tell my yam— 
it's plain enough—I'm not going to tell no lies* 
The chap tried to drive us off, and we lost and 
were near done for, and he hit me a w T elt on top 
of all* He got his gruel," 

She had played with the idta of making up a 
story for the sake of Raft ; she felt ashamed of 
the idea when she heard his words. 

" Fm thinking of that money down belowV* 
said he* M It belonged by rights to that big 
chap. If a ship takes us off w T e'd better hand it 
over to the mate or just leave it there for him 
to take," 

Yes, we don't want the money," she replied, 
" I have plenty." 


Canton opium cigars, a couple of suits of fine 
silk, and a woman’s gold bracelet. 

Chang had evidently been well-to-do in his 
way and a man of refinement ; his bunk bedding 
was of the finest quality, and on a shelf near 
the bunk lay piled new-washed sheets and 
pillow-cases. The girl took his cabin and slept 
in his bunk. Long ago, in the world that w-as 
slowly coming back to her, the idea of sleeping 


41 AS EACH LOT OF CHINAMEN REACHED THE DECK THEY KOW-TOWED TO THE GIRL, AND 
THEN TROTTED FORWARD TO THE f|Q| j| 
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“ You ! Where have you got it ? ” asked he, 
looking her over. 

“ In France/’ she replied. Then she laughed. 
It was the first time she had laughed since that 
day when the sea-bulls had driven the penguins 
off, and Raft, as though her mirth were infec¬ 
tious, laughed also. 

It seemed a joke to him, somehow, the idea 
of her having money in France. 

The idea of her being one of the Rich People 
had never worked its way into his head. She 
was just herself ; different, it is true, in some 
indefinable way from anyone he had ever met, 
speaking differently, acting differently, but made 
familiar to his mind by struggle and adversity. 
He scarcely thought of her as a woman, yet he 
was hugely fond of her—a fondness that had 
begun in pity and had been strengthened and 
made to grow by her pluck. He liked to have 
her near him, and when she was out of sight he 
felt a bit astray ; he never bothered about the 
future, so the idea of parting with her had not 
come to him. 

And she ? When Raft was out of her sight 
she felt astray. Her mind had spun between 
them a tie of a new sort in a world grown cynical 
and old and cold, an affection permanent as the 
hills, warm as summer. Everything good in her 
loved Raft; it was the affection of a mother for 
a child, of a child for a mother. 

He had nursed her back to life, he had brought 
her life, and never once since that day had he 
chilled her with a littleness or broken a thread of 
what was spinning in her heart. He was illiterate, 
he was rough; but he was Raft. He was the 
great beach of Kerguelen and the sea-bulls and 
the distant islands, he was the hand that had 
destroyed Loneliness and driven away death, 
the child who had listened to Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, the Lion that had destroyed Chang, the 
companion in a loneliness ringed with despair. 

One morning, beyond the 40th parallel and 
some two hundred miles to the nor’-west of 
St. Paul, the Chinese mate plucked Raft by the 
sleeve and pointed into the west. 

The day was clear, with a wind just enough to 
fill the sails of the barque, and a long blue 
leisurely swell running from the south. Away 
in the east was a trace of smoke as though a 
grimy finger had stained the sky just above the 
sea-line. 

“ Ship ! ” said the mate. 

It was the one w r ord of English that he knew. 
Raft was about to shout and run to the cabin- 
hatch to call the girl. Then he held himself 
back. It might be a false hope. Yet if he had 
thought he might have known that a ship in the 
east meant a ship right across their course, here, 
where there were no trade tracks north and south. 

Then above the sea-line and clear of smoke he 
saw her hull. 

He pointed to the halyards and the mate 
understood. The mate was evidently desperately 
anxious to be quit for good of his self-invited 
passengers, for when Raft came on deck again 
with the girl they found the barque under bare 
poles, rolling to the sw*ell, and a Chinese flag 
half-masted flicking in the wind. 


Also, away across the sea, shearing towards 
them and making to cross their bows a mile 
away, a two-funnelled steamer whose funnels 
closed to one as she shifted her helm to get 
within speaking distance of them. 

She was the Carcassonne , a seven-thousand- 
ton freighter carrying passengers ; a French 
boat, bound from Sydney to Cape Town and 
Marseilles. 

Raft, the day before, had taken the Chinese 
mate down to the cabin and showed him Chang’s 
money and' had presented it to him and the crew 
in pantomime. 

It was honesty. It was also a good stroke. 
There was no trouble when the Carcassonne , her 
huge bulk rolling gently to the swell, dropped a 
boat ; though, indeed, had the companions of 
Chang wished to raise trouble they would have 
found themselves seriously handicapped, dumb 
as they were in every language but their own. 

Chang had been their linguist as well as their 
leader. They had literally lost their tongue. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

MARSEILLES. 

On board the Carcassonne Cl60 had broken down 
as though all the exhaustion she had defied had 
waited for that moment to fall upon her. 

But the energy that had held her above 
defeat and had .‘given her hope when things 
seemed hopeless was there undestroyed, and 
when the turning-point came she rallied swiftly. 
She came on deck one morning when Bathurst 
lay a point invisible beyond the blue sea to 
starboard and, sitting in a deck-chair, made 
friends with the other passengers. 

It seemed to her almost impossible that the 
same world should hold Kerguelen and at the 
same time this paradise of azure-blue sky and 
tepid wind. 

Raft had told her story before reaching Cape 
Town, and the loss of the Gaston de Paris was now 
old news in Europe, and the fact that of all the 
Gaston’s crowd only the beautiful CI60 de 
Bronsart had been saved. 

Raft had joined the crew of the Carcassonne , 
sleeping in the fo’c’sle, where there were several 
English-speaking sailors, and as much out of 
his element as a man used only to masts and 
spars can be on a steamboat. However, he 
swabbed decks and did odd jobs without a 
grumble, and he was swabbing the deck on 
the morning she came up, and dropped the 
business for a moment to take the two hands she 
held out to him. 

All through that time below she had been 
wanting Raft and his big hand to pull her 
through ; satisfied, knowing he was on board 
and all right, but wanting him all the same. 
On the old barque once or twice had come the 
stray thought of how Raft’s figure would accom¬ 
modate itself against the background of the 
world she knew. Well, here was the world she 
knew, or part of it; a deck, clean as a ball-room 
floor and as spacious, passengers in deck-chairs 
reading novels, and a manicured French surgeon 
ready to talk art or philosophy to her, polished, 
but rather narrow of shoulder. 
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And against all that stood Raft, rough and in 
the clothes he had worn on the beach ; for there 
was not a man on board whose clothes would have 
fitted him comfortably. 

Well, he was not incongruous with his back¬ 
ground, simply because he destroyed it. In a 
ball-room it would have been the same. He 
carried with him his background of high black 
cliffs and miles of beach and flying gulls and 
breaking sea, and in a flash came to her the fact 
that he dwarfed and belittled the other people 
around just as Nature dwarfs and belittles art. 

She held both his hands for a moment, 
managing to pat them, somehow, as she held 
them ; asking him what on earth he was doing 
with the swab he had just dropped. She had 
an idea that the ship people had put him to work, 
but before the idea had risen to indignation heat 
he reassured her. 

44 I must be doing,” said Raft. ” Not that 
there's much to be at in this old kettle. You've 
got your legs back—well, that's good. I had it 
out with that doctor chap and he told me how 
you were going from day to day, but I’ve been 
wanting the sight of you.” # 

He put his hand on her shoulder as he might 
on a pal's, then he crossed his arms. 44 And well 
you look,” said he. 

14 Dr. Petit,” said the girl, speaking in 
French, 44 this is Raft, the. bravest and best man 
in the world, as you will know when I tell you all. 
Shake hands with him.” 

The doctor shook hands. 

The passengers, and the first officer across the 
bridge canvas, w T atched all this with curiosity. 
They knew something but they did not know all. 
They did that night, when she had told them as 
best she could. 

After that she met him often on deck, giving 
him a word or stopping for a chat, and it was now 
that she began to think and make plans as to the 
future. 

Raft had become part of herself, they w T ere 
bound together as perhaps no two such contrary 
beings had ever been bound. The idea of love, 
the idea of marriage, all conventional ideas as 
betw r een grown-ups of opposite sex, were as 
absurd in relation to them as they would have 
been in relation to two children who had grown 
attached one to the other. 

As regarded one another, they were in fact 
two children ; for Raft had never been anything 
but a child, and Kerguelen and Raft combined 
had awakened the primitive and the child in 
her, giving her the power of affection that makes 
a little child throw its arm round the neck of a 
dog. 

But the world could not understand that, and 
Raft to the world was a rough sailor man, and 
she, to the world, was C\6o de Bronsart. 

She would lie awake at night listening to the 
pounding of the screws and thinking of this ; 
contrasting the figure of Raft with the world she 
knew and the world she knew with the figure of 
Raft. 

Mme. de Brie, her nearest relation, would 
pass before her mind's eye with her gold eye¬ 
glasses, and the Comtesse de Mirandole and a 
VoL IviL— 38 . 


host of others, and the queer thing was that the 
vaguest feeling of antagonism tinged her mind 
towards these estimable people ; they seemed 
forgeries, impudent forgeries of the handwriting 
that had first written the word Man on the earth. 
She had seen the original writing. 

She felt also towards them the antagonism of 
the child to the grown-up, and of the person 
who can't explain to the person who stands 
waiting for an explanation. 

Then she would laugh quietly to herself, for 
no woman, surely, was ever in a similar position ; 
then, casting her mind back, she would sometimes 
choke a little with tears in her throat, tears for 
herself, dying of loneliness, and for the hand that 
had brought her back from death. 

They passed the entrance of the Straits and 
Gibraltar, and one bright blue winter’s morning 
they entered the harbour of Marseilles, with 
Marseilles before them blazing in the sun and the 
bugles of Fort St. Jean answering the crying of 
the gulls and the drums of Fort St. Nicholas. 

C16o was dressed in the same clothes she had 
worn on her escape from the Gaston de Paris ; 
she had borrowed a hat from one of the ladies on 
board, and stockings and other things from 
another lady, but she still wore round her waist 
the leather belt with the empty knife-sheath. 

As she stood on deck, now, waiting whilst the 
Carcassonne berthed at the wharf alongside a 
great Messagerie steamer, she carried over her 
arm the oilskin coat and, by its elastic band, the 
sou’-wester. They were old friends. 

Then when the hawsers had been* passed and 
the gang-plank was being run out she saw 
amongst the crowd on the wharf M. de Brie 
and Mme. de Brie, also a number of well-dressed 
people, Parisians some of them. 

Then she was being embraced by Mme. de Brie 
and trying at the same time to acknowledge the 
salute of M. Bonvalot, her lawyer and man of 
affairs, a stout, pale man with long Dundreary 
whiskers who had come from Paris to receive her. 

All this crowd had not come purely on account 
of C16o ; besides the people interested in her there 
were several friends and relations of Prince Seim, 
also his lawyer. 

” I have taken rooms at the Hotel Noailles," 
said Mme. de Brie, 44 and I have brought you 
some clothes. Oh, my poor child, what you 
must have suffered—but why did the people on 
board not lend you some better things ? ” 

44 Oh, my clothes are all right,” said C16o ; 
44 people wanted to lend me things, but I am 
quite comfortable in these.” 

She was looking about in search of Raft, who 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Then she was seized by the rest, by the Com¬ 
tesse de Mirandole, by Mme. de Florey, and 
several others who had stopped at Marseilles— 
on their way to Monte Carlo—to meet the 
Carcassonne and greet the girl who had alone 
survived the wreck of the Gaston de Paris . Some 
of these people knew her only slightly, but once 
a person becomes famous or notorious it is 
astonishing how slight acquaintanceship blossoms 
into full friendship. 

Several phqtpjgfftpSJefs from the illustrated 
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papers were amongst the crowd and a Path6 
operator was on the quay. 

C16o was already recovering that sixth sense, 
which one might call the social sense, and, as 
she talked almost to half-a-dozen people at once, 
answering questions and receiving felicitations, 
this sixth sense told her quite plainly that she 
was being criticized by her felicitators, that in 
their eyes she was a guy; that the old velour 
hat she had borrowed, the hair that showed 
beneath it, her face, which had still upon it a 
reflection of Kerguelen, her old skirt and coat- 
all these things, singly and taken together, were 
exciting in the minds of these Parisians a pity 
which was not unrelated to humour. She did 
not mind, she was looking for Raft. 

It seemed to her that all these people, excellent 
in their way, had a tinge of unreality about them. 
On the voyage she had sometimes vaguely dreaded 
that Raft might be pushed away from her, 
despite herself, by the contrast between him 
and her own order ; it had come to her that the 
difference between the beach of Kerguelen and 
the Avenue Malakoff might take her like a giant 
of mind and divorce her from her allegiance to 
him. That the good companion, the true friend, 
the person she loved, might alter completely 
under the touch of social alchemy. 

Raft was impossible. She knew that. More 
impossible even than a sea-elephant from that 
far beach where life was real and Paris a dream; 
impossible in Paris, where life was false and the 
far beach a dream. 

Raft at a dinner-party ! Raft at one of those 
elegant afternoons where the talk would run on 
the politics of the moment, on symbolism, on 
Bergson, or Iturrino, or the works of Othon 
Friesz 1 He could not be her companion in that 
place, in that atmosphere, within leagues of those 
people. 

She was not thinking that now. “ Those 
people " around her seemed strangers, they 
had in fact always been strangers, in reality; 
strangers who had kissed her, conversed with her, 
dined with her, but strangers ; the one true 
living warm friend, the only one she had ever 
known, was Raft. It was the penguins and sea- 
bulls over again, the polite, bowing, absolutely 
correct penguins, the warm, lumping, living 
sea-bulls. 

Her heart—chilled by stephanotis-scented 
kisses, words of felicitation, and the fat smiles of 
men in tall hats and tight-buttoned overcoats, 
chilled by M. de Brie’s gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
chilled by a social state that had never warmed 
her—cried out for Raft. Kerguelen and that 
beach, where, even now, the sea-bulls might be 
lingering, seemed a warm and blissful vision, real, 
alive, a place where life meant living. 

Ah, here he came. He had been helping to 
fix a hawser at the bows. She ran towards 
him. 

" Ah, there you are. Now you are coming 
with me. I have told the captain and he said this 
morning it would be all right, as you were not 
signed on." 

" Right,** said Raft; “ but where are you 
going ? ” 


" To an hotel." 

He looked about him. He saw the crowd on 
deck, but he did not connect it with her. He was 
out of his reckoning. He had never thought of 
what would happen in port as regarded her, or 
where he would go or what he would do—making 
plans was not in his way. In the ordinary course 
of things he would have gone to the British 
Consulate, and the Shipwrecked Mariners' people 
would have returned him, carriage-paid, to 
England. He had always been in the hands of 
others and of chance. 

She—he had always called her She; and here, 
be it said, he did not know her name, never 
having asked—She had now taken him into her 
hands, and he felt vaguely that she was a power 
on this new beach where he was stranded. 

Had you told him that she was a woman of 
society and very wealthy, his idea of her power 
would not have been increased ; he knew nothing 
of wealth or society. She was She in her old 
dress that he knew so well, and still carrying the 
sou'-wester he had fetched from the cave where 
she had done that chap in, and as for any idea 
of being under an obligation to her for food or 
housing, he had none. He would have done the 
same for her. 

Yet, to tell the truth, the docks, with no money 
in his pocket and the cold prospect of brilliant 
Marseilles, had made him feel adrift like a lost 
child. Civilization had affected him as it had 
affected her, so that something, now, made 
him put his hand on her shoulder to get the 
touch of her, and she, knowing that every eye 
in all that party behind her was upon them, took 
the great hand and held it and patted it. 

It was as well to take her stand at once, though 
she was scarcely bothering about that. Then, 
still holding his hand, she came along that white 
deck towards the gang-plank. The officers knew 
and, as they bade her good-bye, they nodded to 
Raft, but the Parisians knew nothing but that 
C16o had gone clearly mad—and that that awful 
sailor had placed his hand on her shoulder, 
familiarly ! 

There were several motors waiting by the wharf, 
and Mme. de Brie, half-dumb and slightly 
agitated, having pointed out the car she had 
reserved for C16o, the girl introduced Raft. 

“ This is Raft, who saved my life," said C16o. 

Then she took Raft by the arm and pushed him 
into the seat beside the chauffeur ; having done 
that she got into the car, following Mme. de B.ie. 
The Comtesse de Mirandole got in, also, followed 
by M. de Brie and his gold eye-glasses. 

The mistral was blowing, so that the windows 
of the car had to be kept closed. 

Used to fresh air, the girl nearly choked at 
first with the stuffiness of the car. The olfactory 
nerve is really a prolongation of the brain, as 
though the brain, distrusting the other senses, 
had pushed out a trustworthy scout to see what 
the world and its contents were really like. The 
sense of smell never lies, it is of all senses the 
truest, and it handed along without comment to 
the brain of Cl£o the faint perfume of the stephan¬ 
otis affected by Mme. de Brie and 'of the Yoya- 
yoya affected by the Comtesse de Mirandole, 
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also traces from the varnish and 
upholstery of the c it, 

44 Who, my dear, is that man ? ,f 
asked Mme. de Brie, She had al¬ 
most said *’ that dreadful man/ 11 
but she had checked herself, 

“Mari—oh, that is Raft; he 
saved my life.” 

* d How delightful I" said the 
Countess; " and he seems quite 
a character/' 

" Quite/* said Mme. dc Brie, 
half-heartedly; "but, my dear 
G6 q, you will excuse an old 
woman for suggesting it, your 
generosity must be on its guard ; 
he placed his hand on your 
shoulder, quite familiarly it 
seemed to me/' 

" Well/' said the choking Cl&y 
" why should he not ? I have 
slept with my head on his chest 
_>n a rock and I have stabbed 
a man who was trying to kill 
him -between us we fought a 
whole crowd of Chinamen ; he 
had a harpoon and f had a 
knife, and we beat them and 
took their ship. Do you mind 
having the window a ’wee bit open, I feci rather 
faint ? J * 

“That's better/' said she to the speechless 
other ones* " I'm so used to fresh air that I 
can't bear to be closed in/ 1 

4 * But, my dear CJ&>/' suddenly broke out 


” AS SHE STOOD ON DECK, WAITING WHILST THE 'CARCASSONNE* 

BERTHED at the wharf, she carried over her arm the oil¬ 
skin COAT AND THE SOU ’-WESTER. THEYWIRS OLD FRIENDS." 


the old lady," what do you intend to do with 
him ? " 

" Do with him ? Nothing. He's my friend, 
that's all—ha, here we are/' 

The car had drawn up in the courtyard of the 
hotel* 


(To be concluded ) 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By 

HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


460.—THE FOUR DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Here is a queer new puzzle that I know will interest 
my readers considerably. The four draughtsmen are 
shown exactly as they stood on a square chequered 
board—not necessarily eight squares by eight—but 
the ink with which the board was drawn was evan¬ 
escent, so that all the diagram except the men has 


seen that the top three add up to 9 on both sides, 
the next three add up 7 on both sides, and so on. 
This is merely an example, so you can start afresh if 
you like. _ 

Solutions to Last Month s Puzzles. 


© 

A 


© 


© 


© 


disappeared. How many squares were theie in the 
board and how am I to reconstruct it ? I know that 
each man stood in the middle of a square, one on the 
edge of each side of the board and no man in a comer. 
It is a real puzzle, until you hit on the method of 
solution, and then to get the correct answer is absurdly 

easy. - 

461.—EXPANDING WORDS. 

JiM West was but . butcher’s boy. 

And » . his humble duties hurt, 

To go to .. . he thought was joy, 

So kept his eyes and .... alert. 

In woes and.his days were spent. 

He thought he would.his life. 

And so on board a.went. 

In vain belief’twould end all strife. 

Soon of an.he read. 

About his great career he dreamed 

(At.this man was bred). 

How.Jiis own life seemed ! 

He turned the matter in his mind 

And.life anew 

More to the service of mankind, 

And soon in peace and comfort grew. 

The missing words in these doggerel lines I have 
inserted in regular order in the following way. The 
first is a single letter, in the second word another 
letter has been added, to the 
third another letter has been 
added to the last two, and so 
cn. The order of the letters 
can, of course, be changed, as in _____ 

this example: O, on, ton, note, (I # i > Y 
tones, sonnet, tendons. 


462. 

THE DOMINO COLUMN. 

Arrange the twenty-eight 
dominoes in a column so that 
the three sets of pips, taken 
anywhere, shall add up alike on 
the left side and on the right. 
Such a column has been started 
in the diagram. It will be 
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455.—THE TEN BARRELS. 

Arrange the barrels in one of the following two 
ways and the sides will add up r3 in every case 
—the smallest number possible: — 

o o 

3 6 78 

4 9 5 5 9 3 

17 3 2 1 642 

Bv changing the positions of the side numbers 
(without altering the numbers contained in any side) 
we get eight solutions in each case, not counting mere 
reversals and reflections as different. 


456.—THE COW, GOAT, AND GOOSE. 

As Cow and Goat eat A in a day ; Cow and Goose, 
A in a day; and Goat and Goose, ^ in & day ; we 
soon find that the Cow eats jfo in a day ; the Goat, 
in a day ; and the Goose, in a day. Therefore, 
together they will eat *§* in a day, or A* So they 
will eat all the grass in the field in 40 days, since there 
is no growth of grass in the meantime. 


457 .—AN OLD UNICURSAL PUZZLE. 

The trick is to make a fold in the paper. Then, by 
inserting the point of the 
pencil in the fold, the two 
straight lines, A B and 
C D can be drawn in one 
stroke. Now straighten out 
the paper without remov¬ 
ing the point of the pencil 
from D, and the figure 
may be completed in the 
single stroke ! There is 
no other way of doing it, 
though, of course,the route 
may be varied. — 

458.—MISSING WORDS. 

The six words in their order are VILE, EVIL, 
VEIL, LEVI, LIVE, and IVEL. 


459.—A PUZZLING EPITAPH. 

The vigilant eye of the reader will have detected 
that what he at first read as "“BOB” was really 
“ 13 O 13 ,” and the words read “THE DAYS OF 
13013 ARE NUMBERED.” Thus, 13013 days equal 
1859 weeks (curiously enough he actually died in 
1859, but that point has no bearing on the puzzle), 
and, taking a year as 52 weeks, we get exactly 35I 
years as the age of BofrV 


449.—An UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 

My answer that I thought not sufficiently con¬ 
vincing to give in our April issue seems to be the one 
accepted as correct by a large number of correspondents. 
So I now give it as HEART-ACHE. The last line 
can be taken in the physical sense of an anticipated 
heart attack, but “ never felt by night ” does not 
seem to fit. Yet all other attempts seem inferior, 
though some favour IGNIS FATUUS, fatuous fire, or 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

It seems tha t Bishop Wftberforce was the author. 
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Afila.ce kid Bluchef 
Oxford, lifiht walk¬ 
ing sole, medium.. 
\q full last, 

Pricfl 32/- 
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Shoes 

of 

Durability 

and 

Comfort 


SAXONE 

fP t(d. Trade Mark) 

When you are selecting your new footwear, bear 
in mind that quality, style and value form the 
only real basis of complete satisfaction. Saxone 
Shoes have been built on these three simple 
principles. The finest material and expert 
workmanship ensure that lasting comfort and 
satisfaction, which have made Saxone the final 
choice of all discerning men. 

The shoe illustrated here is an example of 
Saxone quality, style and value at an economical 
price. See it at the nearest Saxone Store. 

SOLD ONLY BY SAXONE SHOE CO. Ltd. 

LONDON i 5 & 6 CtiKiilry Street, W. 1* 

231, Resent Street, W 1, 

Sfl & 57 Strand. W.C.2, 

WEST & SOUTH ENGLAND j 

SWANSEA. CARDIFF, BRISTOL* 
P L YM OUTH* BQURNEM OUTH t 
and alt targe t&wna in 

Central England. Nortb, Enffland. 
Scotland and Ireland* 


If your hair 
gets greasy 

How often, only a day or two after 
your hair has been washed, it loses 
its becoming softness, gets hard, 
sticky* and difficult to do. 

This is the time to give it a Dry 
Shampoo with Icilma Hair Powder, 

It is very simple to use —a little 
powder, a good brushing, that's all. 
It removes every atom of dust and 
grease, leaves your scalp deliciously 
fresh, your hair delightfully soft, 
silky, and easy to do up. 



Hair Powder 


3d. ptr pocketj 7 far targt &qx , 2f.3, 

worry where — pronounced 


teilma Co., Ltd. f 37 , 39 , 
Road, St. Pancras, Lend 


4 E, King's 

Ion, NiW+i. 
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The plan on which 

accepted this offer 
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V1T4E-ORE is sold 

during the war. Send 

■-»> : lirar | 


no money. Let me take 

W 

proves its merit. 

the risk. I will trust 


Only those who 

any “ Strand” reader. 


. benefit pay me. 


Prof 7HE0 NOEL, 
Ihe Discoverer of Viia-Qre. 


The Secret of Natural Vitality. 

PHIS is not addressed to sick people only, though thousands who suffered from 
A pain and disease have been cured by my discovery. But what I offer is new vitality. 
Nature cures those who drink the natural chalybeate water of dissolved Vitae-Ore, 
the prepared residue of a natural healing spring, of which 1 found the dried-up crater. 

Send No Money until Benefited. 

T adopted the plan of sending a month’s supply of Vitae-Ore, ready to be dissolved, 
without payment. It is a pleasant beverage ; no trouble. If you are benefited, 
you send me the price, which is only 4s. 6d. If not, you write and say so ; that 
is all I ask. I am not selling a patent medicine. 1 am offering you Nature’s own 
stored-up vitality. Somerset House exempted Vitae-Ore from stamp duty. The 
Lancet reported that its clinical results were satisfactory. Evidently 1 could not make 
money by spending money for advertisements and sending out 72,906 packets of 
Vitae-Ore, and receiving payment only when benefit is reported, unless 
the overwhelming majority of customers did receive benefit. The plan 
on which Vitae-Ore is sold is the best proof that Vitae-Ore does what I say it does. 


What Vitae-Ore does 
for Men. 

It gives them new strength, high 
spirits, vitality, a clearer eye, a firmer 
step, more confidence and self-reliance, 
efficiency, manly attraction and vigour. 


What Vitee-Ore does 
for Women. 

It gives them abounding health, 
new charm, the clear skin and bright 
eye of health, the abundant feminine 
attraction which all women covet 


No one ever received from Vite-Ote anything but benefit. Sufferers from 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Anemia, Catarrh, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Impoverished Blood and other diseases have been cured. But 


it 

It 


Was the 
is not a 


natural 

drug. 


vitality in Vitee-Ore that cured them. 


Send no 
this Form 
supply of 
Ore. ♦ 


Money . Fill up 

for a month*s 
Vitae - ■ 

DjgillZfld by'G'Ol 


To the 
THEO NOEL 
' Co, p Ltd . f Dept. 62 }, 
29 , Ludgate HiU, 

London, E.C. 4 . 

r /' * 

3e nd me a month's supply off Vii^-Ore, 1 will 
use it According to direction*, and, if benefited,, 
send you +&. fci. If not, 1 promise to semi word; 
in that case you are to charge me nothin |f. 


Kami*., 
Addr«s ..««*. 


-©d^fidl-f-ronrr 


Age.. 


Atiy Admiti 


wmaiYSE'iriGAi: 
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Gooseberries and Custard. 


HE palate simply yearns for gooseberries in 
Spring, and the young fruit is more 
tempting now than later in the Season. 

If your mouth is watering for gooseberries 
ask to have them stewed and served with 
FREEMANS CUSTARD. There is nothing 
more delicious than these seasonable dishes at 
this time of the year. 

FREEMANS CUSTARD is the nearest 
approach to Devonshire Cream, and softens the 
sharpness of the fruit to a nicety. 


MADE [N 


whu™ Pqr# Fudi 

ftimfl liom. 


THE WATFORD MFQ, 
CO,. LTD, 

CUdirnun- fl HA VISDEH, 
ibej hi-« *> 

CJ i ijtfoJ* («■. V L ■ CumCi *J 
fend I'n'erntm Vow 
Pi&dii-e?!, 

DILEC T ALAN D„ 
WATtORU ENG* 


Freemans 

Custard 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Ihe'CALSTOCK 


3 PIECE SUITE 

SETTEE L* Z EASY CHAIRS 

CASH PRICE: 

£43:lO:O 

or on 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS. 




(i* SOLD . 
*jEP*RAtElV) 


■ 5 0 


Ph ivmsnt#— 

£40 10 0 
24 15 0 
12 7 6 

j£7 : 10 : 0 down 
rtnsnate U k rma for 


( IF SOLD 
SE PA RAT ELY) 1 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
Sale Delivery Guaranteed. 
Estimates lot complete Puraishiug 
on application. 


Cas/i PrLren — 

3 Picc?» - - £43 10 0 

Settee only- . 22 10 0 

Easv Chairs (each) II SO 

Easy Payment Terms: For the a pieces 

and £0 Monthly Payment* of £3 : 3; 0 Proportl 
am idler purchases 

Interior Upholstery.-B irch Frames, British 

Web, Coppered Steel Springs ip Seats. Arms find 
Bricks, Hair Cased end Feather Cushions. 
COVERINGS lo meet customer*5 own selection from 
pat eras sent on application. 

Tapestry. Linen and Cord in all shades* 

Globe F urnishingCo - 

mmmA M. j. R GRANT, Proprietor. 

(Dcpt.E) Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 


jbiWIHI IIP . ' IKfi—re.t« t - ■ **•-' ^ l 


■ lK7.'W>a>lKE 



Rudge-Whilworlh 

Britain's Best Bicycle 


<_ 


Br Appoint mint Qfdc 
Miktn t* H.M. ilefl 

TRUE JOY RIDING 

You get true joy riding if your mount is a Rudge-Whitworth* AH 
the beauty of the country-side, all the excitement of road travel t 
can be obtained if you own a Rudge-Whiiworth bicycle. Sturdily 
built and extraordinarily fast, the Rudge-Whitworth is essentially 
the mount for ail discriminating riders. Can we add your name 
to our waiting list ? 

Writ* for Catalouo*, poMt free from nearest agsnt or di met hr?m 

Rudge-Whitworth Ltd. 

(Dept. 201), COVENTRY. 

London Depfti s 

220 Tottenham Court Road (Oxford Street end), W 1 
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GREENS Cigar Shop 
in CORNHILL 

is the only place 
where you can buy 


Actual 

Size 


Duty free p«<t paid from bond to the B.E.F., 
40/- for 100, SO for 20/-. 

s —... 

WRITE FOR NEW CIGAR LIST 

Telephone. No. i 3®s Ai'Mi’t T*f.K*mAira ; PoruLAffiKiss. Ldmikim 

WARDROOM HE 98 Ga ON H.M. SHIPS 
eft" onler a minimum of 3QO CWMada Potlt- 
Cotonaa fit ft coat of JG4. prpvidinif order 1« ufinm- 

R &nlfid by form S4. W* can «*tid you a Form 64 
\ your Haas Tobacco Caterer hasn't a supply. 


CARASADA 

Petit Corona 

-the best 7 d * CIGAR 
sold in this Country 

An altogether fascinating 
cigar possessing a delight¬ 
fully smooth Havana flavour* 
Made in England from the 
choicest Vaelia A ha jo 
Havana Tobacco, and always 
sold in perfect condition- 

Per 56 '- 100 

Box of 50 
for 28/6 

Sample Box 
of 5 cigars 
for 3/6 

( Foil from in 
tack cateJ 


The Fruits 
of Peace 


During the War the 
people cheerfully put 
up with a shortage of 
Hovis and accepted 
War bread. Now that 
Peace has come you 
can enjoy 


HoVIS 

4 XEtAl>E mil) 


again—it is delicious, 
nourishing and digestible. 


FOUR RAKFR BAKES ft 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Sv&i By aR 
£ fee trie a/ 
C&ttirt kTppt, 
Jrettitt&n£crw t 
und Stores, 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Economy 


British Mad a. 


You can save current and 
yet have plenty of cheerful 
light if you use Mazda Lamps. 







head office 


CALL OR WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET. 

Head Office: 1, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE TllffttHft'' Ml C I I \l.A t J . 


The Isle of Skye 
Liqueur 

A Link with the ’45 

DRAMBUIE 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co. 

ip 8, Union Street, Edinburgh, 


Accessible to YOU m Palana: 

If#. 1 ^Amkerttv, the " Enderlo ™ e/ "John Halifax, 
Get i ffemdiL* 

Palmers make beauty-spots more 

easily accessible,. with less fatigue, Freedom from 
punctures, and perfect safety, because of the 
Palmer Fabric Foundation, in which each thread 
is rubber-insulated, and which gives greater 
M life," resiliency, and strength, 

Write now for FREE Map Book “ 0 " 

Sectional Maps of British I Ales* wiih Roads, D£s* ■ 
tarices, and Tipi. Send a P.C. at once, to make 
snre of a copy, THE PALMER T YRE, Lid., 
X19-T33, Shaftesbury Av,, WX* Cycle Tyre and 
Repair Depot, 103, St John Sl, Clerkenwelt, E.C. 



Wired 

Beaded 

Tub* 


W- 

W1 

m 

SPECIA L 


31/> 

0 /- 

BUCCANEER 

i'J/H 

w 

< M 

PRIWATEER 

Uh 

LM 



FARROW’S BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital.-. .1,000,000 

Shares Issued.*...... 700,000 

Shareholders ..... 4*000 

Chairman: Mr. THOMAS FARROW, 


The recipe of this much prized 

SCOTCH LIQUEUR was 

given to one of the Mackinnous 
of Skye by a Highland gentleman 
Ui the bodyguard of Prince 
Charles as a souvenir for Mac- 
kinnon's assistance in aiding ihe 
Prince to escape capture. Its 
secret has been carefully pre* 
stTVod and the manufacture has 
been carried on by successive 
members of the Mach In non family 
ever since the 45. 

It is a delightful liqueur, rich and mellow in flavour, 
II has lung held the post of honour 
on the hbks of the oldest and best 
known of the great West Highland 
families. 


Amk for H at your 
Rmmtourant or Hotoi* 

It can be bad in bottles, cases (ra 
bottles), or half-case* from all good* 
class Wine Merchants, or failing this 
please apply to ih* Proprietory for 
name of nearest agenL 


Every description of Joint 
Stock Banking: Transacted 


current accounts. 

Accounts are opened and interest paid on approved credit balances. 
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rr ( E guarantee * h * 3 
Sports Coat to give yon 
^satisfaction and wear* 

If it should fail to 
meet your require¬ 
ments, we will replace 
it with a new garment. 

Alt communications 
should be addressed 
to the sole manu¬ 
facturers : 

BARKER & MOGDT^ud* 


w 

W guarantee 
is with every 

STYLE CRAFT 

Zoat or TromcTs. 


^FOR YOUNG MEN AND THOSE THAT FEEL YOUNG” 


tjfte 

Guarantee 
in the pocket erf 
this Coat 


Comfort is as delightful in business 
hours as on the links. Smartness is 
desirable everywhere. Value-for-money 
is always appreciated. That is the 
three-fold satisfaction covered by the 
STYLE CRAFT guarantee. 

SPORTS COATS - - 35/-to 60/- 
FLANNEL TROUSERS 25/- to 35/- 

There is a STYLE CRAFT Agent in every town that 
has a population of aooa or over, If any ’difficulty in 
obtaining STYLE CRAFT write to the Sole Manufacturers: 


“ ARRAN.” 

A smart coat, in ser¬ 
viceable Tweeds. The 
half - belt stitched 
down, ami three patch 
pockets [two bottom 
ones pleated}* The 
newest note. 

Prices 

35/- to 60/- 


Guaranteed 


fens Wear 


BARKER & MOODY, Ltd., Paddock Work., Shaftoo Lane, Holbeck, Leedi. 


{Addrets enquiries to Dept. D) 

Store* retailing STYLE CRAFT food* in Malta, UUi'^t. I 
E*it Africa. South Africa. Canada. South| ArnM-ica, and Iflprwajf; 


P.C.B, —3 
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" Dri-ped tw it not a mere trade 
description; it it a brand by 
which you may recognise the 
only leather of its kind in the 
woHd. Not all green leather it 
Dri ped ; no leather it Drived 
unless it bears the diamond trad* 
mark irf. purple every few inches 
whether, on repairs or new 


I>raiaHp hy Frtd P*rfVTti- 

Dri-ped Leather’s War- and 
Peace-time Services. 

No* 10 , The Warrior's Tale. 

Praise of Dri-ped Sole Leather foams a part of many 
a warrior’s tale of privations, of battles, of mud, and 
of blood. Here is a letter received from a returned 
Prisoner of War. 


footwear, 

Dri-ped, the Super-Leather for 
Soles, cl waterproof, double- 
wearing, light, flexible. It it used 
by repairers for resoling, and 
is readily obtainable on new 
footwear. 


Dear Sirs— 

t am writing I© let you know how wonderfully good and lasting 
I have found “ Dri-ped" rales. 1 was a Prisoner of War in German y T 
■md wrote hum* for stone rales to repair my boors. +l Dri-ped * weie 
sent, and l wore them continual I y about si* months in the prison camp. 
I then succeeded in coping and walked about a hundred miles 
reaching the Hal lie Coast, where I wan retaken, I got constantly wet, 
and when I was retaken my boots were worn out but the soles were 
siiH good. I had the same rales put on (mother pair of boots and 
wore them for several months more* and *m inuch impressed by their 
durability. Vouis |j. u | y ( B.C, <Capr), 


Sole Proprietors ; 

DiqlLs 


1>KI 


PKDj LTD. 


Lancs. 
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(OSStED?! FIREGRATES, which are 
conceded to be the HALL 
MARK in Firegrate construction, are 
to-day adding beauty and comfort to some 
of Britain's stateliest homes, as well as 
Royal Palaces in this and other lands. 

They are sufficiently varied to be in 
sympathy with any period or style of home 
furnishing from Elizabethan to present 
day design. 

Sold by all Ironmongers and Hardware Merchants. ^ 

Write for No 36F Fir$ffr&te 
Catalogue (free on reywtfaf). 

PERRON pOMP/INy 

WORKS : CARLOW, STIRLINGSHIRE, ujK L M 

Branch Works : Ftofli* Foundry* Sheffield- 

A complete asaortmr.nl of Ortrron manufac¬ 
tures on rieUt at the following Showrooms:— jl W 

London (City), ill Upper Thames *<T*rt+ 6 i ?. 

St., B.C*: {Wert End) M, Bernera ti l jT LJH 

Kt h| W. ; Liverpool ?3-3Q r Bed- & f y"T-A ! A 

en>ss St ■ Glasgow^ 1 2ft. Huehan Fin P/« n ** 

St.: Edinburgh—H* H George St.; L ]ol 

Bristol — Q* Victoria St.; New- FAjiBMfJ _ 
castle-on-fyne 13 H Prtidhoc St. j mjRJ? 

Birmingham—2l£ 220, 222, Cor- ™ 


By Appointment 
1 rondo underS to 

H.M. the King. 


“WAVCURL 


59 


§ PROMOTES CURLY HAIR. 

Hivf you etrf thoutht bow ranch t head of Curly Hair 
•ould luivrcnr your *|i tenure* T 1 WavcurJ 'Lmparti 

beautiful iwriDwnrntcurla. Unr |ia^kri nfid*i(it.hew«nr 
Ibrienwyuur hnlr it. ud* testimonial ■*>*• " Ify jtatrm* 
Wam» <1 ih«* 0 / vra tty find*" For either Ladiaaor 
Ofintltman Dr children, Tliia in what you har<? been 
■ •Hiking fur fur year*, <1 u-urnu t«d Hi run* l can. Prii* 3 & 
I tor packet. |x«i fn*r For a short time, however, *n‘ nra 
aHUnft our special offer Ih> *U men I hmlre Ol* strand 
JTrttidjrna firnd t fl for 2/y iMiAct. iT«o for Itfl.l 1 - THE HEW 
WAYCURL CO>, FnJwood Hume, HighHulhara, Ibadan. W.C.L 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 

It t« Nature^ Remedy 

BURGESS' 

ff*f. 1847 Trad* J Q 

OINTMENT 

Our« WLbout larking or cuUJn*. brintftK all dlw*** to tlw 

■■ &URG&BS. 50, C ft A Y r H IHN ROAD, LONDON. W.C. i 
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RECONSTRUCTION! 

ARC YOU READY FOR THE NEW CONDITIONS? 




■ ; ' \ 


[jjj^fjhe period 

DESTRUCTIONfij 





Ffpst geardof' 

RECONSTRUCTI^JS 

%* ' 


W-1919-1920 


Send a postcard to-day for FREE GUIDE 
to the Reconstruction of Your Career. 

Never before were the opportunities for rapid advancement so many, 
so various, or so brilliant as at the present time. Now, and during 
t ne whole period of Reconstruction, no man or woman who has 
qualified under the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE need fear the future* 

Nor is exceptional ability required to attain success. In every rational human being there lies some 
dormant talent capable of great development, provided the right kind of training can be found, and 
herein lies the secret of the great and increasing popularity of the METRO 1*01, IT AN COLLEGE 
course of Specialised Postal Training—taken at home, in leisure time —which elicits the 
highest powers in the average individual, ensuring greatly augmented earning capacity. 

The range of vocations open to efficient students of the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE is very 
extensive, covering the wide field grouped under the description of Secretarial and Accountancy 
Appointments, Moreover, a substantial percentage of the College’s graduates embark in practice 
on their own account as Accountants, Secretaries, Costs-drafts men, Income-Tax Experts, etc,, 
supported by that firm confidence in “winning through ” which can only be inspired by the knowledge 
fhat they possess the finest professional training it is possible to obtain. Following are a few of the 
many remunerative openings available to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE students :— 


Practising Accountant 
or Seoretary 
Company Secretary 
Privato Secretary 
Income-Tax Expert 
Costs-draftsman 


Municipal Accountant 
Works Accountant 
Cost Accountant 
Auditor 
Cashier 
eto. 


THE course ol Specialised 
Postal Training pm- 

vid«d by the Metropolitan 
College us open to boih 
sexes, aged 16 and upward, 
and affords the most reliable 
equipment obtainable for all 
ambitious to reach tbe highest 
places in the business world. 


A NEW CAREER FOR WOMEN. 

"Accountancy is undoubtedly on* of THE professions of 
the present and the future for women-"- A Woman Accountant 
tn the n StaL** ( 

SPECIAL FEATURES i— 

1. The College presents more Successful candidates for the professional Accountant 

and Secretaries" examinations than any other training 1 centre in the British 

isles. 

2. The most highly qualified Accountancy and Secretarial Staff In the 

Kingdom, comprising many Final Honoursmen and Barristers-at-I^w, 

3. The fees are most moderate, and may, if desired, he paid by easy instalments* 

4. Free Appoint merits Bureau when qualified. 

Send a pas card to-day for tret 14 Student's Guide ” and particulars of 
splendid Prize and Scholarship Scheme. You will he under no obligation, 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 

Dept. S, ST. ALSANSP f MICHIGAN 
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Stahworths 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 

in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, smd post to us la- 
day with P + 0. form Hy 
next post it will come 
back 11 m good as new/* 
re-covered with our 
"Defiance" Silk Union* 
and securely packed. 
Posi ae e on Foreign Orders 
x/~ extra. A po&icard will 
bring you our ilhislraled 
Catalogue of H Defiance ,f 
Umbrellas* nnd patterns 
for re-covering m nine I las 
from 6/- upwards* 


J. STANWOBTfl & CO., 

Royal Umbrella Works, 

BLACKBURN. 



What About the Future? 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

have helped more men to successful futures than any 
other institution in the world. I.C.5. training is 
simple, quick* and certain. At little cost it comes to 
you, wherever you are, at home or overseas, aboard 
ship, in hospital, or barracks, and follows you round 
wherever you go. Post this coupon NOW J 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LID., 
16 , International Bulltfinga, Ktngaway, W.C + 2 , 
Plows* send me your free book ixmteixiing foil particu1nrw nf 
the l'mime of CurtwpohdencO Training before whii 1 !] I have 
marked X. 

. Alni^ii + .I3 hhi.kr 

,, Mac it k moat. ..AaaiccLTnts 

.. 1 N< A L'lUIT^SlAXSIIU 1 . . F-UDLTJIY FahJUVIJ 


. Ht. 1 CTR 1 C. 4 L ..t’lTII, 

.. Rrn.tufcu .. Bcsrxus Tit m *isu 

..Maiiiti ..SetiiiFTAiiTaiTrr 

i.Mvtlll ..SaLIBUA tVBBEF 

BttM.it + . AllVERTlfiltflJ 

N<>TK.—If the subject desired is not in stave list, write it 
here . 


.. Whtihiw IutR>snio 

.T**TPV7$ [LiHAI'flV 
..WlhKLKS* TjsLe- 
.. VVoflDWoRtfsro 
,, Fmonrcits 
.. Pant Faumemti 

..{'LltEE ItS TTl H W l> V K V 


Addrta .. 








If you buy your Ring from us, we will 
always buy it back, less 10 per cent. 

Ring-buying from us is an Investment. 11 is like petting 
money in the Bank, You can convert the Ring info 
money at any time t/ou w'/jA* We will always give you 
back its original price less 10%. 


Our method of Ring Belling provide-) * leisured choice, the oppor 
tuuitjr of changing your mind after v&u ftuiw taupH and * buying 
hack Guarantee for all time. 


The chop method gives let's choice, less oiqurtunEly for ra refill 
selection, d«s not permit you bo change your mind, giv*-* do tv 
purchase condition, aqiI, In most nuf-ii, costs Appreciate more. 


We sell Rings direct tn the 
Royer in a unique nay which 
enables you to coniittre is 
different Styles it t llenuMful 
ileoi Rings* quietly at home, 
Rvt'ti Colon lals are buying 
by tide method. It is like 
handling and choosing from 

the actual Rings, no lifelike Mid 

Perfect lire the reproductions 


THE KING BtHlK.nhicli we will 
send to you, delineate* th*«* isa 
Gent Rings in all their net urn] 
Bparkle. Colours and Beauty. 
It shows Betrothal Ring?, Gift 
Rings. Drm Kings, SSeti n Rings, 
*11 fashioned With the Crafts- 
man a skill and mounted with 
Very fine Gems of the grade 
that grow in ni?u«. 


You can helerl, front the iiING ROOK with certainty. You no 
compare the Kings quietly at home, away from ihe Shopman'! 
eiLLlxtrmaxing gaze. After you Its to made your Nidec i ion. we vrtd 
the Ring lully insured t <* your address on * fortnight's unconditional 
approval. If, within 14 dsys of receipt, you wish to change your 
mind, wit will either change Um Ring, allowing full value for 
It, or you can return It, and mm 1 * yoecr tnoMtp fcaci !h JhIL 
If you decide to keep the Ring, you da so on this rondilion: 
Whenever you wish,after one month, onsysar,ten 
vun, or twenty yaara* We Will ropumhus your 
Ring at 10./leas than the price you have paid lor it* 


fa *idf if dtp* in dil wj fair iray demands econotrig (>/ Tirtniurtim. 
We fhig tuosf of our uumeufitad f someftmes its pft them 

actttailtf in the ' roiiiiA," Ife Jell RINGS DIRECT, fiad *erUHi*lf 
claim ftnt (Ai« nwtfted increases <wf ihiifeiiH. reduce* StRing Caste, 
and pfre* the Ilnyer a eurreittxmding adnanfapi. 

WRITE FOR "THE RING BOOK” 


uni rhonva your Ring, or her Ring, not over a Counter Unit quietly at 
home. The RING BOUK tells all ataut the nuuitoer^if-btiying whtrh 
tufegiiarrl* you perpetually. We tend St free to anyone interested 
in sound-value Ring*, priced front £5:5:0 up to £32B* 
PIimia* write for M The UNO BOOK and BLxe Card. 14 i 


The NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS Co., 

No. 6. GOLDSMITHS' HALL, 

“ The RING SHOP for the WORLD," 

N EW C ASTLE-upon-TY N E, 

ENGLAND. QD* 


r- ACHING EYES - 

Inflammation. Cold, Styes, Ulcers, Sore. Watery 
Eyes, and Weak Eyes after Measles* etc., Cured. 



My I^oo-k, "Hftwtfl Preserve th* Kyweight,” rel&Lea the hinUiry of 
Bingletnn's Eva Ointment from ITrWI till nm*. Full «f fact*, 
information. *ml advice. Miugletno'si Fye Ointment was uwd 

by Rritlah Soldier* In the Trenchti for tha aftar- 
sffsets nf ga,-ns.intf, Ac., tluring thn lirftU Wnr, OfsM 1 'hfTIlta. 
3 6, post frve 9 6* Foreign pnsta.re pxtre- To obtain l»oak Brnd 
hau[Kin or jt.r. to S. GREEN, 21 G„ LAtnbtth Ro*d. London. KE.l. 

Special Gift Coupnn- 

..;.. 

Appaxss ... Oriflinaifjram.’. 
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Columbus Discovers Montserrat. 


OUR hundred and twenty*six years 
ago Columbus sighted the little 
mountain island in the Indies and 
named it after the Spanish Monserrado. Yet in spite 
of a history that covered the Buccaneer days and 
includes five changes of ownership between English 
and French it is only in recent years that Montserrat 
has won fame. : 


As iht; Lropic island source ui ihe 
h;i* umi discovered Mont sen at 


iiifsl Lime Fruit Juice evervune 
the home of the Lime orchards. 


“Montserrat" Lime Juice Cordial is 

E rcpiired from the ,pure juice of the 
ime, from cultivated Limes, and is 
much superior to the ordinary wild Lime juice, 
the juice being imported from the Island at 
Montserrat direct to Liverpool, where our 
bouling factories are situated, 

41 Montserrat" Lime Juke GorliiaJ is 
tweetenad, but you can also obtain the 
11 Moiit^rrat ” Pure Lime 
Fruit Juice in its original 
form, Kolb are ^old by 
Grocers, Chemists, Holds, 
etc., everywhere. 


'MnWTQRDD AT" LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
lYlV/il 1 OEIvlvAVl 3 PURE UNTE-FRU!T JUICE 

SoU Consignees ; Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd.;| ^[|H.|^Oi«^r Stk, Idy srpool.^ 
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£300 £600 £1000 


a .year! 

YOU CAN FIX YOUR OWN 
SALARY IF YOU TRAIN FOR IT 


HIS is a plain true statement of fact. It is no 
exaggeration. Employers everywhere are looking for 



trained men as Organisers, Office and Works Managers, 
Accountants, etc., and are willing to pay high salaries if they 
can get the right men. 

Such men are not born. They are made by training and study. 
Scores of men who were ordinary office clerks are now holding 
such positions and getting big salaries. These didn’t come by 
“ waiting (or something to turn up." The men put in their spare 
time in study and training under expert guidance. Are you 



sufficiently enthusiastic and ambi¬ 
tious to follow their example ? 


Special Training 
Courses 


This booklet, which is fret and 
post free, gives particulars of the 
various courses of study, for these 
differ according to individual it- 
quirt ments . It gives the names 
and addresses of students who have 
* l made g&odf and to whom refer¬ 
ence can be made. Write for a 
copy to-day if you want £$oo r or 
f 6oo, or £i,ooo a year. 7 rain for 
the big sums t and you wilt get them . 


FREE BOOK. 


The School of Accountancy offers this expert 
guidance and training through its postal 
courses. The efficiency of its training has 
been amply demonstrated and proven—it is 
not an experiment It gives personal training 
adapted to the student's circumstances, His 
peculiar requirements, his capacity, the time 
at his disposal It leads him, step by step, to 
the completion of his training. Some finish 
the course in a few months, others take much 
longer. It depends upon the time devoted 
to study and the aptitude. of , the pupil. 
The moderate fee is in any case the same. 


FREE BOOK 


The School of Accountancy. 
2, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


booklet advertised in f i The Strand. 


Please send me, free and post ffee t copy of 

& Zs* J art* J Jm I di r *44 i'f T /l J * 



NAME. 
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Before the War this Country was 
flooded with cheap German laces —cheap 
because they were of poor quality. After the 
War—what? Will you be content to let 
them dump their inferior goods here ? Surely 
not. Then get into the habit of asking for 


KsJSSsH 


which arc all British, and of the highest possible 
quality. Their long wear and smart appearance more 
than repay you for the little extra trouble in asking 
for them by name. Each pair is packed 
with the name “Paton's 1 * to that you 
Hk may know them, 

ALL BRITISH. 

R*fu*€ inferior foreian-madm tac€t* per j*ir. 

JJchjL Li<_t .4 for Ladies and Gentlemen 3 d. & 4*1. 
Shoe Laces (flat and tubular) do* *.* *d. 

Leather do. „* 6d. & <jd, 

WM* PATQN, LTD., John*'oa* r SCOTLAND. 




Send it on 

a post-card to 

H, Samuel, and by 
return of post you will 
receive 


CHARMING LACE BROOCH. 

Hall*marked Gold, mounted with A1 

l>»n rL FIjCtI A r 14 I *’n iTfl n ■* I i i 4h t llP B 


Pearls and Aquamarine centre 

——^ DIAMOND 

--RING 


DIAMOND RINGS. 

I Enormous selection. 

I Latest designs, from 

25/- 

(be illustrations 
I in the Rig Free Rnok. 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF 
WORLD-WIDE RENOWN 


5 w-ell-niatch- 
ed stones, 
Hal) - mkd. 
Gobi * 35," 


which for many years has stead- 
W fastly enabled the public to secure 
T Jewellery, Watches, Plate, etc*, at 
* next to Factory Prices by post It 
contains over 3,000 remarkable offers, 
every one guaranteed by the full month s 
approval allowed. 


gipsy ring. 

3 Diamonds. 
Hall - mkd* 
Gold - 63/- 


CLUSTER 

RING, 

All DLv 

nit)]id* - £10 


FULL. 

MONTHS 

TRIAL 


COLONIAL ORDERS 

rperioo tkt jimtrtrf 
firj-m flf n Mp&etal turnover, 
('QtaltyThn maiiii f Jfd, 


H. SAMUEL 


Send your postcard 

NOW 9 


Tke fTurrd'i Larptti Jtruellrr. 

31, MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. 

H«wcmtl 6 s % aminKprSt , IV, CardlfTt 7, 
Be Mary He. OIai|ow 1 lM, AmyU-Mt Balu- 
barkb t ®. Prinrt* Bt And at m*r ’ll 
Hrawht* tiirtmpbvut th* *t irnfftiont* 

fj SAMUEL, Ltd. 


.LUMINOUS 
WRIST-WATCH 

Bhttn« tiie tltfie iiM clearly by id*M. a* by 
W' Hlfth-fivde, fully-jMrtlM kry- 
|«n accutatofr timed itnd fld 

juried. perfect ilme-kn-fMT, 

Sterling ftltrer <,■*#■. itmii 
Any eliade Wold cw. TO - 1 
Nickel tslh-rr. 17 Cl 


$ 25 /- 


urir own boot doalfr 
*ti row if ?riu 

1 l*.xt upt*n Ptttnn 
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Wonderful New 
Vanishing Cream 


Dainty Test Supplies FREE. 


Dainty women everywhere are talk¬ 
ing about a wonderful cream that 
creates a beautiful* dear, pink-white 
completion, incidentally makes red 
rough bands delightfully smooth, 
removes wrinkles* and yet vanishes 
from sight immediately on use. 

The clever blending of the finest triple 
distilled Eau-de-Cologne (than which 
there is no better skin tonic) with a pure 
emollient skin cream has produced the 
ideal Vanishing Cream for dull lifeless 
complexions—a fact you are asked lo 
test without cost to yourself. 



EAU-DE-COLOGNE 
VANISHING CREAM 


is something new in toilet science, and 
every lady reader is cordially itiviied to 
send for a free test supply, which will 
be sent on receipt of name and address. 

/* beautiful ceramic art pets, delightful orna¬ 
ments far any dressing-table. Nerd lie's Rsxu-de- 
Cvlvgne Vanishing Cream is sold by all high* 
class chemists and perfumers. 

Price 1/3* 1/6, 3/6, and 5/-, 

A FREE GIFT. 

If you have not tested its wonderful beauty- 
giving qualities, write direct to the address below, 
enclosing i-Jth stamp fur return postage* when a 
free lest supply will be sent you. 


PARFUMERIE NEVILLE (PARIS) 
(Dtpt. S.), ACTON, LONDON, W. 3. 



^ l lllLllllilllli|lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIllllll[illllllil]lllll([]lllllilllllll!SJIIIIII]l[[lllll' l r l ’lg 



I Full Speed Home for CREAMOLA j| 

1 When they went to tchool tbU morn- § 
M < n R mother whispered the magic word | 
I b Creamola that's alt 

Creamola ] 

“The Queen of Custards.’* 

The housekeeper's pleased too to find it so cheap; = 

= one yd. packet of ibis bi^h-class food contains ^ 
S almfj*t three times the quantity of any other high- = 
:== grade custard powder. 

Creamola is a Custard o( pre-war quality making H 
^ delicious sweets and desserts with the richness and ^ 
= sustaining properties of new-laid eggs. 

|4 Sold eT.rtTjryi. ktrt in i^d, i^d. r yd, t t/i packets, = 
p Large air-tight tins 1/4, &r \-lb. packet 1/6 pent ^ 
3 free from 

D. K. PORTER & CO .4 Glasgow. 

EE G4 Centract&rs te H.M* Government. <■£> = 

^ Creamola. Recipe Beck Free. Send Pfor one* ^ 



There is a Royal Road to 
Cake making- 

the ‘Cake Royal* Road. 

efeo: 


Easily t Quickly l Cheaply. 

It contains all the necessary 
Sweetening, Flavouring and Raising 
properties. 

" Costs only 
9d. per packet. 


V ' 





















































d Teet'h and 
winffGum 

|_U——*=» 

her 


ADAMS 

SPEARMINT. 

Spearmint is one of the cleanest and 
most agreeable flavours known, and 
is deliciously and delicately rendered 


You won’t find a particle of grit in a 
million sticks of ADAMS Pure Chewing 
Gum. Your enjoyment of this confection 
is heightened by knowing that it contains 
nothing to harm the teeth, but, on the 
contrary, is distinctly beneficial—it whitens 
and preserves them. 

Ask specially for ADAMS SPEARMINT. 
There are several other fine flavours from 
which to choose, including “CHICLETS,” the 
famous candy-coated gum beloved by children. 

id. a stick, 2\d , a pkt„ at Sweet Shops and Chemists. 


in ADAMS SPEARMINT. It p..,. n rr . , 

takes twelve days to make a stick of X^ilCWllTifi VjUlll 

ADAMS PURE CHEWING 
GUM. The basis of it is chicle, the 
sap of a Mexican tree, filtered and 
sterilised so that it is a* pure as 
distilled water, L 

_ 


Adams Black Jack 
Adams Chiclets 
Adams Pepsin 




Adams Spearmint 

-- Adams California Fruit 

Adams Sen-Sen 

ijiingirrfli from- 


ADAMS & BEEMANS. LTD., 56, NEWCOMEN STREfel^ sfitlTHWARK, LONDON. S.E. 
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A For touring 

purposes I do not think it possible 
to have a hotter machine* It starts easjtj^^S 
f thanks to the efficient decompressor. The engine^ 
is very fast and flexible* Its hill-climbing capabili¬ 
ties are remarkable.”—F. N. p Salt ley, 

HrPi 3-SPEED MODEL - 
Si HP. SIDECAR OUTFIT 

Art Catalopnt poil frt*. 

Ariel Works, Ltd., IWJSKSaffi 


£65 
El 15 



Hundreds of 
Tr KtimnniaU 

f T OtTI U* Kr 

and from 70 
La n d9 nnd 
Colonies, 


No. w.T.rc 
Clsce Kid Lsce 
of Derby. 


Midr lo Government 
Specific st ion of fine it 
material by befl workmen. 


Past Fret U.K. Post age abroad extra. 

LENNARDS LIMITED 

(London Leicester Northampton) 

QUEENS* ROAD BRISTOL 


T^ pf ■ 

= ( ^ = 



The 

F 1 i rushing 
Touch to 
Smart 
Footwear 


I T is quality that tells in wear. Choose British 
H uwCi'i.ACKS in the first place. They are well 
finished,, smartly dyed in good) rich, Made or 
brown shades and they give very long service. 
Stocked hy Jlrnperlt, OuiJtit*r% and /ferofirtilitfr*, 
kfanuu-iclurers.: /'afrf. tiro* it Ca. ¥ Ltd.. Leicerttr. 
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Harbutt’s NOV-LART 



EXAMPLES OF NOV-LART. 




"yXT'ITH the aid of a Nov-lart outfit anyone 
v T can produce charming pictures without 
pencils, brushes, crayons, paints, or even a 
knowledge of drawing ; you can make your 
own post cards, greeting cards, calendars, and 
numberless other little things, each - different 
or all alike. 


Although the process is partly by the use of 
Stencils—and stencilling is generally con¬ 
sidered purely mechanical—the application of 
the method is so distinctly individual as to 
give opportunities for the exercise of the most 
artistic expression. 

The charm of the pictures is greatly enhanced 
by the combination of colours. 


NOV-LART OUTFITS COMPLETE 2/- 4/- 8/- post paid. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 

3, Bathampton . . 0rigin3 | from BATH. 

LONDON SHOW ROOMS-VULCAN HOUSE. - Iglppp^T^ .j 
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Had °ff 


“I sent them this Velour Hat 
alter I had worn it for some 
time. It was soiled, rather 
out of shape* and had lost its 
gloss and smart appearance. 
Puliars cleaned it, raised the 
pile and made it look almost 
like new again* The cost 
was trifling, and it was really 
a wonderful economy 

Send your Hat to any Pullar 
Branch or Agent, or post 
direct to Perth, and it will be 
returned postage paid. 

PULLARS, PERTH 

Cleaners and Dyers 



Umli 111 & different 
iiiei*. \ Aiiprdip of 

s*:il : sain., *7m.. 

SjMciili juir-et I*. 

]1i»;iIeaI» mill 
Qffircii' e^gst#, 
Seit4 fi>r jmi-u-nt-s c»f 

COVffL'IJip Alirjj 

lUnib^M Jk»»klet 
- bate 

rill MINTY 
4i 

itdgb M 
JiwSJ uvlnrd 



5 HOURS GAS for 3d. 


BURNS ORDINARY 
PARAFFIN LAMP OIL 
WITHOUT WICK. 

Generates its own ffBV. 
Grtiler Kelt than coal 
or g>i at half the cost. 
One filling l«t* 5 Hours, 


Regulated 
I ike n 

Cas Range 


Best British Make. 

Special construction, 
/mpQstlbk la optr+filb 


to addition to 
the Kitchen the 
'*Coro«s” h useful 
in other »ohere*:. for 
instance, " whilst the 
dining-room fire is 
drawing up a H Cof«tt" 

WILL MAKE THE 
ROOM -COMFORTABLY 
WARM its TEN Minute*. 

Bedrooms end night nurseries can be 
heated in the same manner just before 
retiring.—Quite ■ boon in these days 
of coal end, labour shortage* 

If unable to procure locally, plea** i end 
for particulars, and gi*t your ffon- 
mcFT/erJ* address. Pottage re-funded. 

HOWES & EURIXY,L d ’ bi’rmISSham/"’ 

tiT. lOW. 


Tt hails* bakes, try** 
grills* roatia* toaits, 
heati irons, etc 

No smelt, 

smoke of 
dirt 




ALL ADMIRE 

MYERS’PENS 




Sit#* 


A NIB TO SUIT 
YOUR HAND 


“THE PENS THAT GLIDE'* 

ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX 

Manufacturers, 

St., 
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“ Tales of a Toffee Tin! 


This is the Tin with which he illus¬ 
trated his wonderful Trench Tale— 



Ht W cH* ( 




No. S.—TAe Tale ej (he 
Trenches* 


a wonderful Trench Tale punctuated 

with lumps of the marvellous Toffee from Halifax Town. 



It’s only the cheery tales of trench life the big man tells to sonny..such as that 
&1h>ul i he coming of the parcel from home with the oval tin with its golden contents ; and this tale of 
appreciation shows some of the big man's psychology that sonny fully and profoundly understands Anyhow (and 

h^ve another piece) here we are at home again. And here again is Mackintosh's great Httle sweetmc.it. Almost plenty 
of it (he toffee-shop people all say; no more gating at probably empty tins, and wondering if i here s just a chance of n 

p single ounce. Almost plenty, and perhaps just a little beiler-— 

Loose by weight and infancy tins. B uy a 4 -lb. more buttery, sugary, creamy, and delicious than ever before. 

tin en ypur way ^-7 ^ p 

home, Young or Sola once again by Lonfectioiien everywhere. 

old sha re rqvally 
th* delight* itf this 
delicious confection 
ivkich comei from 

iUlifax. 


Joh n 


To the Trade 

Thank yon for your : 

forbcanuirr* riming 1 

the period of ■hurt- 
age. There is now 
near1j enough 
Miwtrnloflhf Toffee* 

* k- Luxe and Mlntdt- 
LnaefurialL (Jafni*- 
Lnxe urn! rli.HTrilate 
tie- Luxe will fi 
in a few months 4 
time. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Digitized 
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breaTfIst^ 


J SFr Y j .SOI 


Wc recognise our friends by their exteriors. The familiar 
yellow, gold and red tin of FRY’S Pure Breakfast 
COCOA is the face of a friend to countless thousands. 

It guarantees them 

THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE. 


Digitized by CtOOJ^Ic 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ast to 
t comes 


PALMOLIVE 
S OAP tAat 

Aeautifies the shin 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 

124. Holborn, LONDON, E.C. 




This delightful soap can now be obtained at most Chemists and 
high-class Stores. Made from Palm and Olive Oils, devoid of 
free alkali and artificial colouring, it is the BEST and PUREST 
soap procurable. Indies who take a pride in their complexions 
and study the health and purity of their skins should use 
nothing but PALMOLIVE, 

Not only does it soothe, cleanse, soften, and beautify the skin, hut iL also 
counteracts the harmful effects of hard water. Even its alluring Eastern 
fragrance is derived from ingredients which are good for the skin. 

Doctors recommend PALMOLIVE for Baby's bath. 

Price ptr large Tablet , 7id* 
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WEAR 


(self- 
adjusting) 

Made to measure at ordinary prices Wide 
range of styles *nd materials* The Henel- 
worth ” mode] shown from 55 AE-.-u Skirls 
from 18 / 11 * Gowns, Costumes, etc. Write for 
Patterns, Designs, and Easy Self-Measurement 
Format alto Free Catalogue of Infants' J-ayeiieSj 
Accouchement Sets, Nursery Furniture and 
Requisite^ and everything for mother and baby, 

WOOD BRO&££fc 

14, St Mary'* St, MANCHESTER. 

When ordering state length, l*ack and front, waist 
and hip measurements, a]so present measurentents 



More Food 
Released 


The Government, 
recognising the great 
food value of 11 Skip¬ 
pers/' has released 
the supplies kept in 
bond for emergencies. Once again 
everyone can enjoy delicious * 1 Skippers ’ 1 
in olive oil. 

Weight for weight, H Skippers H are more 
nourishing than meat, and the valuable pbos~ 
phates ana fats which they contain will repair 
the wear of war on brain *n<J nerve. 

Your retailer will supply you with a tin of 
44 SKIPPERS " for I/- 
(Government price}. 



Aug iii Wat ton Si Cu.j Newcastle-Tyne, 


THE "JOHN WARD” 
INVALID CHAIRS 


i\«* 


/v 


THE WARD WAY 

C OMFORTABLY seated in 
this ingenious Chair a patient 
can be wheeled with ease and 
safety from room to room, into 
the garden or up and dotm stairs 

Write for No, Ja Lilt of Designs—it describes 
fully this and many other specialities for invalids 

JOHN WARD L™ 

Makers to Their Majesties 

247b Tottenham Court Rond, London, W.l 


tfi K nigh abridge 
London 


35 Piccadilly 
Manchester 


89 Hold Stra 
Liverpool 


THE** 

WORD 


Vaseline 


91 


nil hough unknown 50 y ears a go, 
it one of the most popular 
throughout the whole world 
* y ‘ ■! l be same time 

there are Hill a great many 
people who have yet to learn 
that the word 11 a rEgiikred 
j trademark and the exclusive 

PTopeiiv of Ibe Cheaebroggh Manufacturing Co, of New \ ork. London. Moscow, Montreal etc, 
\ useline M w« coined by Mr. R, A. CHESEBROUGH to immortalise his ditcovery of 
the substance which he named Petroleum Jelly; nnd in order that the future generations might 
benefit, and ihe auffanngjof the afSictrd be alleviated, be registered “ Vote line 41 ai adijtmguuhmg 
mark ta protect the public from dangerous imitations and adulterations 

l here ii 1 variety of Reparation*—some for the Complexion, Chanced Hands, etc.; for 
Khrunutiun, Neuralgia, Healing Cuti, Woundi ; lor giving a Healthy nod Glo**y Appearance to 
the Hatr ; etc. In fact, no Home Medicine Cupboard should be without an assortment d these 
special 1 tie*. A Descriptive Pamphlet will be u-nt post free. 

Remember that ail original packages are stamped with the Trade-Mark, ,+ Vaseline," and the 
name oE the Manufacturm, " Chesebrough,” 00 tvery tin or boltle. 

CHESEBROUGH 

42, 



Vasil in 




MANUFACTURING 


Original from 


.... ' • * f **** > ^ 3 * 


Molborn Viaduct. LONDON. E.C: 
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Demobilized! 

Away from the exposure and the tight-filling;, high- 
neck tunics of War Service, it is a delight to know 
that the constant use of Colleen Toilet Preparations 

@ M C Clinton's has kept (nr will 

___ 11 soon make) your com- 

(Jll fc? I 1 plcxion clear, the skin 

Vanishing Cream 

end Toilet Preparations. requirements- - 


Men fully appreciate (lie advantage of tnitig McClintonV Shaving 
Soap* and Cie:im—the easy, cle^in stray? n.n^5 thing effect leave 
nothing to be desired* 

McCt.l N'TON'S, 1 E. 
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Country Life 

Smoking Mixture 

This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold in two strengths 

10 


MILD and MEDIUM 


ID. 

2 * , ‘ r 


3/6 


{►er 

i-Il. tin 


N,B. "Country Life” is packed only in 
original packets and tins by ihe Manufacturers 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free Rales for the purpose of pratuitous distribution 

nd i 


to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital* 


Terms and particulars on application to 




JOHN PLAYER 6f SONS. Nottmgkam 

Br&nch of The Imperial Tobacco Co* [of Great ftHtfliti and Trelind), Lfc*L 



This is the wrapper of 

WRIGHT’S 

the ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 

COAL TAR SOAP 

For nearly 60 Years it has ha^^hjej r^cor^Yiendatioti of 

the MEBdfi'ftisiTfaQflHewifj 
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Copy this sketch 
for free criticism. 


M R. HASS ALL creates original 
Artists; that is the secret of his 
outstanding success. That is why 
his pupils sell their work ; that is why they 
win fame in Art. The old-fashioned 
methods merely aim at making the student 
conform to a “ pattern ”; Mr. Hassall teaches 
the mind to conceive and the hand to create . 
Instead of the drudgery which kills imagina¬ 
tion and produces the stiff and laboured 
work of the typical " Art-School-Artist/’ 
Mr. Hassall shows his pupils how to express 
their own emotions, how to cultivate their 
real talent. He makes a direct appeal lo 
the intelligent mind. 

Creative Art Work is the Champagne of the 
Intellect. Mr. Hassall’s postal tuition brings a 
new vision, a new conception of life, ail activity 
full of charm, full of vitality, full of exhilara¬ 
tion, It is this method which shows the only 
permanent way to satisfy the longings of the 
heart; the only sure way to win success in an 
Art career. 


December 18 th, 1918. 

“ I should like to take this 
opportunity of telling you how 
keenly interested I have been 
with the lessons and also how 
much I admire your method . 
Originality is so often lost sight 
of when teaching draining, and 
is — in my humble estimation — 
responsible for most of the 
fat at res in Art. Above all\ 
your lessons make one think and 
observe. Quite a number of 
simple things / flattered myself 
/ could draw , but now I find 
/ was not very sure of some of 
the details .” 

Graham Kay. 


If you have the artistic temperament, if you 
sketch, if you feel the impulse to create—do 
not stultify it, do not neglect it. It is a crime 
against art, a violence against your own nature ; 
no one can suffer that with impunity. Deter¬ 
mine to develop your talent, your artistic 
personality, your originality. Write to Mr. 
Hassall for particulars of his creative tuition in 
your own home. Send some original work for 
a free criticism, or copy the sketch printed here. 
T here is no obligation to become a pupil. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 

To Mr, JOHN HASSALL, 

The John Correspondence An School, Lid,, 

3 , Stratford Studios, Kensington, W.B, 

I gnir 1 o*n» rn u ft Tint win g forymirfrw rrltlelum. 

Pirate Rrrid ittc fiw frf j*]] eofl[. full jKirtlmlflff nf hfiw tn hperime pi 
ffurrwfu 1 ftrtijpt. ind your llluRtmtcd book 'THE JOHN HASSALL 

Name.. . ..... 

Original fPOTtt . 

A .. Uill V.ERS.II Y..QF.. MJ.CHJ.GAJl!. 

s. urns. 
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Sketching is paying! 

Pupiis continue to tell me how they are turning their 
Sketching Hobby to commercial account. The testi¬ 
mony beneath came from a Birmingham Pupil studying 
my Advanced Course. 

** / have rfu much a* I can da working out commix- 
“ starts these day*. / have lately sold three drawings 
** f& 1 Punch* jour to 1 Passing Show^' and several 
*' mote to ' Cossettt ' and the * iVinds&r* My success 
1 ’ j.r largely due to your introduction and training, 
ki for which l thank you most heartily .* 1 

Thi* breezy fulW-*etKJ(l Naval Sketch comet fratn another Pupil, 
an Officer in the Aftny, who iketchei mainly for fun. His work 
show* good mcmey-makiog pa*jibilitiey, 

Can You Sketch? 

]f you like Drawing. and can do payable iketebe* naiuiahy, you 
ponti ff a lakot which can be developed quickly, eaiity, and 
plenuotly. Ali you need is the correct guidance ■ eliminating 
drudgery and unetKDtiali—laid down by my Postal Courses, 
bend a poctcard lor my fully 


ILI/D DRAWING PROSPECTUS FREE 




Et describe* ibe Learner's Course—designed lor tboae who may 
never have sketched before — which 
start* aI the iny beginning ; and 
the Advanced Coune which ba* 
made *o many indifl crept Arlists into 
jueccii'ul Illustrator*. Thi* new Pro¬ 
spectus give* numerous testimonie* from 
□lid t ill’ll* and shows examplei of then 
work taken from ‘Punch" and the 
leading 1 opical Publication*. 


prospective Pupil* are naked to 
not* partioulariy that the Coursai 
in Foat&L They touch Original 
Drawing— not copying. Pupil* of 
either aes; «*□ itxH at any time, 
study Anywhere, and work at tholr 
Awn tpeadk Feea are paid by easy 
instalment*, There are no binding 
Clauaa*. You can ceawe whenever 
you wish without any nubility 


If you lend a copy of this Pupil'* Sketch 
or an original Dr wins (preferred)* I will 
forward you a helpful Criticism and my 
new Prospectus quite fi*e r 
A postcard alone will 
bring you the protpectu*. 


Percy V- Bradshaw, 

Principal 


THE 

PRESS 


or Fees* 


A DT ^riMflT (D*pt.S.ii. 47 ) t T»Ki» turn 

Am Ol/flUUL, i oKKST HILL, S.E. T. 



4*0 *tfrs/w£ f 0 H 
. .uN i-JTV/J ¥PAFCW £.IF nr /najii 1 


WMrcrtts lv Jan * 


COLONIAL” 

f strap WATCH 


SPLENDID TIMEKEEPER. 

Gua ran teed for all Climate** Solid 
Bitter I'swes. Screw I Wei, Damp and 
Duet Proof* Snx*Hor \*t ver 

Movement, Fully Jewel Leri, £9-12 *6 

With nullum dial, imb titra** 

(time am he sften in the lUrki. An 
I'i p;il Gift- TT riu for Catnlnpur of 
iTtitdi**, JetwUtTit, and Klrctro - Plait 
fntniian '"The Strand Mop.' to JOHN 
££,KAN, Goldsmith and SElvumniith, 


' . 4 ttpnfl.il 
hiffki Time. 


. H.M. King Manuel of Portugal 

writes:—"The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 
is instructed to convey to Messrs, I. MMlhoff & Co.. 
Ltd., His Majesty's thanks for the 1 De Resgke* 
Cigarettes* His Majesty has fried them and found 
them very good " 

Barones* Or cay writes r—' * Your *De Reszke 1 
American Cigarettes are delicious, tweet and 
aromatic." 



Ilr*naby Williams* E*g H 

writes:—' Y^ur * [>e Hesrk* 
Cigarettes are the very best 
I know/' 

G OOD judges unite in 
praising " De Reszke'* 
Cigarettes. It is for 
you la put their opinion 
to the test. Get a box of 
“ De Rcszkes"—then you will 
know what perfection means. 


Sold at al! \f Hilary Canteens 
at Home flJid Overseas^ also 
Tobacconists and Stares. 


"De Reszke" 

5 ^ 3 * CIGARETTES 


Beacon Oilskins 

IN MINIATURE 

Tht famous Beacon Oilskin* which we 
myke lor Sporting Men and Women are 
faithfully reproduced for Children. Sizes 
(Hoys' or Girls') from 3 years old upwards. 
Cut, material, and finish are exactly the 
same as for Adults, VYe give the same 
guarantee too : 

Should an y HeriCuji OiT*Hi} QO tHcky, /<(it, or fail 
in any way. wru'ilt refund tftfl full price p aid. 

Boys' * Bere&forcf f, G&ata t Girls' l *Paffgy |1 
Coats, 1 B/B (2 2 in.) to S 5 /S (44 in.), and 

intermediate sites and prices. 

Made in Hlack lightweight Oilskin. Sou'- 
ffcfiicrs to match, 3 .H. Rulilwr Welling* 
tons, warm-lined, sfow 4 tog, IS/** sizes jo 
to 2 t TT/ 6 . Postage free U-K*;e?ftra abroad. 
ILLUSTRATED LI &T POST FREE, 
Send a p.c. for booklet, " Wed (her Comfort, ' to 
PAR DOUR'S, Ltd., 19 Beacon 
Buildings, So.Shields,Ertf^lsrncL 




HEALTH 


Theres more 
food-value 
in 

cocoa 
than in any 
other 

breakfast, 

beverage 

Buy Thorne r s 
“Health ?} Cocoa, 
it is all food. 

Followdirections 
for making* 




COCOA 

PUREST 
9 V per iilb. 

Made af; tfro " HEALTH ” Cocoa Works, 
LEEDS, by Henry Thorne & Co.* Ltd, 
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Drummer Dye~d^a.t t No, 



Chair Covers, 

D*Oylios and Hangings all come within the 
mnge of Dnunmer’ta mngic colour-trick. 

Open the' door and let the little Dye-ehsp in. 
Set him to work on fad ed clothes and nunMungs. 
He makes wonderful economies by making laat 
year’s things like new again—and all for a few 
coppers too ! 

With ease, the Drummer brings you all the joy- 
inspiring colours you wish. Be sure to see him 
on every packet and pay no more than the price 
printed on the packet. 

Dmmmei Dyes are ail-British, and can be 
obtained in any shade, and you can mix hundreds 
of pleasing art shades yourself at will* 

Try Drummers on the following::— 

Taputriet, Table Cover*, 

Duchen Set*, Chintzes* 

Cushion Cover*, Blind■, etc. 

Drummer D &*9 are 
told by Ckemxnt* hh4 
Sftoro ewrj^i, 

Writ* /or Booklet, 

" TJlk Art 1 0/ Home 
Dyting/' 

W. EDGE Sc SONS, Ltd,, 

Bolton. 

Anri at 3 s* Front St., 'Toronto, 
and 10 , Valentine SL* New Bed¬ 
ford, Mpl*h., U-S.A. 




" The Art of Self* 
Expression” 

IT TILLS HOW TO SECURE 
SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 
AND INCREASED INCOME 

T HIS remarkable booklet, u The Art of 
Self ■ Expression,” reveals information of 
vital importance to everyone desirous of 
social advancement and ever-increasing earning 
power. A copy will be sent gratis and post free 
on the request of any reader mentioning The 
Strand Magazine. 



Erpry Ambftftnii man and woman alionM n-ad. this twok. Tfc 
rxplAinuJn (Wiinitlnprjy inter^stm* detail bow to lw imrer At a 
loss for words in coDTvrmtfrKii, writ I he or public epvakinp— bow 
{? In testing Mrovar*»ttoTi*Liit—hfl* to itpvwfc well In 

Fuhllt-how to write and speak "tv,rivet Enidish H -faow to write 
*™nl «“*r*^how to writ* ru'j-Mi-rtu—how to fU think:, IS! writ*, 
snil *p ak flrtriy and offm-ti rely on ali the nihnj 
that Jn uverrwie's ftodal Slid burins life. 

Mafi^ ira r held hark 4 ’ from promotion And fncrwvied Inrmne 
by ljM 7 k nf the km-wh-W that rearim of "The Art of Self- 
InpnMalon nu Imm -imto flrflp—nod cjtikkly. Evwryivrte ran 
*™ largely to hi* or her ^irufum,] power* and influmrfi by wtudrinS 
mntl pretiring J The Art of Sclf-E±p^«wtorv." Those who woold 
like to do po atn I ram M Tb* Art of Self-EipmUnT hy jxwL 
T ™,™/*™ 1 ^hool of ExpreArioti. with \\m nt*ff of Oxford: and 
uwnnnriE*tntOT*. offers acmine at private rormixmtlenM in- 
rtrnorion at ntorlemto cast, an t\ pwnn&£| tbfl highest «vMsffl*rtion 
« itb t e remritg of ltstlngtruetton; for erery atncient 1 nen*us his 
or her knowlHrp of the TAltiahle ‘Art of Belt Rzprratdfm/ *0 
Tifleftil and so profitable to everyone In theve ilayit of krencom- 
petition. Trio iiian or Woman w ho want* to 41 p^t on '* nan dn hi 
by learning Th 1 * Art of Self-Exprenrion, 4 ' tor It fncrawra the 
i-^raonai fsoweri of everyone, It telis how n> Apply for and secure 
* J 1 * 11 **- It tolls how lo tmiiftfiifl others with ore'# real 

arn]]ly. H LnrrenM's that ability, too. bi? swahviiliir ami drrf*W 
inar It week by week. Knowledge uf "The Ait of B*lf-K*prra- 
won repays its wist a tlm mandtold. 


Unte fora free copy of 11 The Art of Self-Ex predion" 
to : The Hidden School of Expression* Secretary L.* 
57 Hcrn.r, Str«t, Oxford Street, London, W. 



7 5 UMFADAULE FABRICS If >'n a 

Cuemsnt Cloth** 31 In*. ride, from 1/11| per j<L; 

to In*, wide, from B/llf per yd. 

Bolton Sheetlntfe, to Ins. wide, from I 11 per yd. 
Madras muslin w. to in* wide, from 6 B juvr yd. 
Rap*, Satin Cloths. Damasks, Tapestries, from 
8 11 to 13 8 per yd. 

Eotty Length (}u(iTnnt*rd. 

Only those fabric prefixed with the word "Hup 14 do we 
/uaranLee utbfadable. 

Ft) nn ith re. Carpets, certains, 
Loose Covers. 

Cuemant Cloths, well asaortod selrcttou. from 1 n| 
to JU S jwr yd. 

CrotanneE and Ombru. Tli* largest variety of 
dnifTii ami col&yn* frttiu l/i| to 17. 8 i«ryd- 
Boltdn Bhsstlagi, 50 Ins. vide. 9 11} ami 4-3 I4ryd. 
Hap-;, ia mriH>Li* colors and ^usUil*#. frotn a ll to 

& 11 tier yd. 

9&tIn Cloths, Tapetlrlfts, Bpqcadfli, DaiUAlhl, 
OoUHnet, from 4 S to ii-- |jer jil. 

Writo tor Otar hook, ’ Tm llnui Hiahitif^l," fully lllias* 
tratod in rolnur. show jpg ext'luflive tTC-AtmcOU tor the 
otmiplAto decoration and fLirnishing of the Home, 
rrieprdftis: PArrmitNB Tel^thm*: 

*'QTtatljf. Isundfm,'* PuST Flits f8Wn-fnw Jn'nffefriinx. 


f* T 11 mil 1 mu g 


HIGH STREET t CLflPHAM.Sw 4 . 




VARICOSE VEINS 



If yon must wear an Elastic Slock- 
ing do not buy Stock Sires t but 
be careful lo get a good fit; ++ n 
badly hiring one, or one made of 
unsuitable material, is not only no 
good + U i* positively harmful.” 
There is nothing which will ot- 
pare with, or be so beneficial m, a, 
gaxvd fitting light Elastic Stocking* 
"VAlUX, all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, dean, and 
repair them* post free, 

S/ecf*I Department for L net it*, 

W. U. BAILEY & SON, 

T >3$, Oxlunt St., W.l. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME 

No form of Iki thing Accomplishes such pei feci cleanliness 
as the combined HOT-AIU And VAPOUK HATH. It 
not nnI v cleanse* (lie Outer surface. IjiiL *tlso opens ihfl 
pores, eliminate* impure matters, and stimulates a health¬ 
ful flow of—Eife’s principle—the blond, clears the skin, 
recuperates the liorfy, quiets the nerves, resls the tired, 
mid creates that delightful feeling of invigorated health 
mid flrehglh. Physicians recommend it for lh* preven¬ 
tion and cure of Colds, I cifln mm h Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver Troubles, Skin Diseases, etc. 

0 nr Patent Folding I "ai hi nets vii d iraue every ile-ifi ruble feat,lira and 
namtm several nxcLuaivi rantn^?*, nieh an--Absolutely 
Bald Outside Heater: H«at Regulator; £xtt la«atj 
and Immedlata-no asBlatiini required.. 

Write lor Book" No, 3. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., ,, 1 ’ L okbd s ®"w.i? t ” 


KEEP LITTLE HEADS CLEAN 



in a nice way by using the Anthony 
Leighton best Shampoo. Better 
for the kiddies than greasy head 
not poi^noiii PiiMfies 



IT WILL 
SAVA 0 
DELAY 


t/O 

ms > 




NO MATTER 

WHERE YOU ARE 
WE CAN SEND YOU 
PATTERNS WITH 
SELF-MEASURE 
INSTRUCTIONS & 
TAPE MEASURE 


GIVE FULL 
PARTICULARS 
OF PA TTERNS 
REQUIRED 


ALL KINDS OF 


PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED 


i it ttuai 

BEDFORDS 
WHIPCORDS 
CORDUROYS 
GABERDINES 
& DRILLS 

PmCE8: 

25 - to 70 


BEDFORD RIDING BREECHES CO. 


DepL M.S., 29 t GREAT TJTCHFIELD STREET. 
—O XFORD ST h LONDON, W 1 — 



fALDHRS YEAST CO.. LTD,. Newcastle-on-Tyna. 



UNSIGHTLY HIGH 
BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

APPLIANCES NOW BEING SUPPLIED TO WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACT, 

Pamphlet FREE to *11 menLloniiii TJrr Smsr Mjuum^r. 
SerwL partlciilan of ynnr rauir. AdUrrM: 

THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 

SURGICAL BOOT SPECIALISTS, 

i Rootlet Hi* 

9. BLOOMSBURY STREETS', LONDON, W.C. 


I Original from 


I 

* 

I 


XV 

BOOTS i 


i 


50 -YEAR.S’ i 
RECORD, j 


I 


0OU If l 
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“ 1 TOW long* Waltham will last 1 ' has 
^ ^ yet to l>e solved, for these world- 
famous watches have only been made 
about Go years. But we do know that 
there ate thousands of well - cared - for 
WalJiams which are now seiving their 


third generation of owners- From son 
to son they have taen handed. Not as 
heirlooms to l>e put away and treasured, 
hut as watches to wear with pride—pride 
in their marvellous accuracy and in their 
reliability. 


Waltham Watches are obtainable from 11 liable Watch¬ 
makers and fevretiers. Descriptive Literature free from 

WALTHAM WATCH CO., Ltd, (Dept *5), v? 5 * High Hdbom, London, WC.x. 

{Strictly WhnhmUH 



THE DOLCITONE 


A harp Ume 1 H*ht*oL ht Pftytiu tluifc never newts 
liming Ku>h iiriLL toiurh m in A rood jil tin, l™t the 
■winds nre prfKlin'Bd lijr timing fork*, whi^h are 
uTiwtfei' hHl hjf ebmuf of HI mate. Oo upa^a 5 oobir«. 

weight no It*, 

PRICE £2S NET, 

A Iwwm In the hotne, on lui&nt nh1i>. In camp. or in 
iuripiuil uid in lb« L^lunien nud &hrtM 

lFrfltoto'da* /«r Wmfrriiii '‘afatopu* to the sole iwiA-#n: 

THOMAS MACHELL & SONS, 

49, Great Western Bead, Glasgow. 


-^i [ini 11 m 1111 mu 111 mi 11 [ini rum i rim i Fill 111 mm i mil 11 ruin mn i rrim i rrrm 11 rm r r rrrMtii i ri i’^ 

g A Lady -writes:— _ 

“ Most comfortable to wear, making 
I he shoe fit snugly to the foot. ” 

I Rimlets I 

I SHOE-CRIP | 


g SOFT Rubber Cushions, en- g 
cased in velvet, easily fixed 
into shoe. Quite invisible. 

2 % A PERFECT CURE for § 
Shoes loose in the heel. Pro- g 
tect stocking heels from wear, j 



PROM ALL 
BOOTMAKERS. 

6 D. per 
pair 

fit kick, Brawn, White* 
or Grey* 

i Phillips’ Patents 
Ltd. 

142-146, Old 
LONDON, 

I b, 0 -Vjniv 

'.MiiiihnllNillllllLtlllir 


\ntntt. 
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SEA SICKNESS 


MQTKEftSELi.’S SEA-SICK REMEDY Is 
Invaluable. IT POSITIVELY PREVENTS 
& CURES SEA, AIR & TRAIN SICKNESS. 

No bad After effects. 
GUARANTEED DR MONEY REFUNDED. 

In two sizes, 3 /- ■& 7 /*. All Chemist#. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CD., Ltd., IS, St. Bride St., fi.0.4 



Every lady can ha /e a beautiful head ot 
CURLY and WAVY hair, There is no n^ed 
lo have sleek, lank, unattractive hair. One 
bottle of VliTREX will keep the hair in lovely 
curls for months, also invaluable For making 
the bait grow Guaranteed absolutely harm* 
less. Send for a bottle to-day. and make 
vourself (he admiration of all your friends. 
You will be delighted with ihe^results, Price 
2/6 per bottle, or three b^uleR for S/6, rbtt 
paid, direct from the maker?, CHAPMAN, LTD* 
lDept» 60 i, 8. Mortimer Street, London, W*L 





WHY BE TOO FAT 

Regain your Health and Beauty 

and reduce your weight quickly by 
commencing the never-failing Antipon 
treatment NOW. It has i& years' 
reputation, and is the otlly safe, sure, 
and pleasani remedy tor over-stoutness. 
No change of diet, but a reduction of 
S ojgs. to 3 in a single day- and: 
r night. Sold by Roots (580 branches) and all Chemists 
and Stores the world over. Price 3 /- and S/- T or f 
privately packed, direct from The Antlpou Co. 
(Desk is) t 37! Stoie Street, London* W.Qu 



WINDERMERE 

FOR IDEAL BOATING. 


Send (or Fine Illustrated Guide-book with Map and full 
information from Advertising Committee, Windermere. 


ICES IN 10 SECONDS. 

A Wonderful Machine 

REQUIRES ONLY 3Jbs. OF ICE 

to produce Icej sufficient for about 15 persons. 

Price 25/-, Carriage Paid. 

Funher particulars qb application to FROZO, Ltd.. 
£6, East Street, Manchester. 

FOREIGN PATENTS FOR SALE. 


COCAINE 

By GILBERT THANE. 

Sensational New Serial starts in the May Number of 

HOME MAGAZINE—WOMAN AT HOME* 

On Bel I fl Everywhere. Bd. net. 



A New Way 
for the Young 
Artist to acquire 
Style and character. 


Own “ The Art of thr Illustrator. 1 * 2D 
Fort folios, Each one is a pcrfwnal ejt- 
planation and facsimile demons! rat ion of 
working methods by a Leader in 
HluMmtm Twenty Contributors, in¬ 
cluding six famous Punch " Artists. 

FREE SPECIMEN PLATE 

and Tr&ipecrui demonstrating very clearly 
.L.lhe utility, fit. thi* unique idea to the 

Aitif. Sfeoci i [VK^id for them to Percv V. 
B^dihaw, PublSVeT "The Art of th* xrx 
[llujtrjtDr n (DepL S.M.8), Tudor Hall. Fofeit HilL S.E 2 X 
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The Art of Story Writing 

Unique Course of Instruction (by post) 
prepared by Distinguished Authors for 
the London Correspondence College 

{Fcundtd igog by T. P- 0* Connor y Af P) 

A REAL and practical proficiency in the interesting and lucrative art of short Story 
Writing can be acquired by anyone with aptitude for writing. Under the general 
Editorship of Mr. Max Pemberton, who himself wrote some of the lessons and 
personally directs the instruction, a special Course in this subject has been prepared for 
the London Correspondence College by the following famous authors: Sir Arthur 
QuilleR-Couch C'Q”), Professor of English Literature at Cambridge; Mrs. W. 
Clifford; Mr. W. B. Maxwell; Mr, W. Lett Ridge; Mr, Charles Gar vice ; 
and Mr, Newman Flower. (Ed i tor dn-Chief of Messrs, Cassell and Co.), The Course 
teaches would-be writers not only what they want to know bat what Editors want them 
to know. Through his own work in connection with the lessons each student's ability 
is discovered and developed ; he is shown how to achieve a practical mastery of style and 
technique, and how to make the best use of any .talent he may have for writing stories —the 
demand for which has never been so great. The instruction is conducted entirely by corre¬ 
spondence, at a moderate fee. Separate Courses are also provided in Journalism, English 
Composition, Literary Training, Verse Writing, and Mental Culture (Logical Reasoning), 

Application should be made at once for Prospectus—pomt Free from The SECRETARY, 

THE LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

1 , ALBION HOUSE. NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON. W.C. 1 . 





* :V“» ;* ■. r t * ^ rjjr" 


rzTi*:*u a 

r 

r r J - - . f ‘ J 

cf;r:tvrj 
1 tt* .€ :1 


AERTEX 

Cellular Clothing 


is cool in summer and warm in winter 

because of the non conducting air in the meshes of the 
fabric, aod t being woven on a loom (not knitted on a 
frame) it is stronger than ordinary hosiery underwear. 


LOS DON — R*bL Bcett. B, Poetry. H AhTINGH—U wi* H: 

Ch;ap»|dp, El-.a LEEDS~KyjunA Go.„ 
Olitcr Bros., 417 ,. Oxf-ml St., W.i, UYEKPOOL-W. OkcI 
RELFAgT-LnwrrfcdfflcrrjKin^Riyt MANCHESTER - ( r 

MitMl ViHAM-J Kisl.uL ACo..HL«hi si 

mtAUirORD—M hIT A Co., ISt. NEWCASTLE ON T 
Ii It I rtTOJi—O. lUrdi! ru i--k, W.T rLn fi u 1ft. E m* iwtr Rob 

C*>V ENTRY—MfcynahlASau, Broad lit NOTTtNfcH A M Disc 
OKOY DOS — Pfckfnnl * NtfwKm, 

Mi, (Jew Sirret. OLTHtAYI— Tim: k leu A 
E Ti INBURGH—J«n iwt'i, PH Rra* SL PLYMOUTH -Perkin 

ULASUOW-ArtLtil k ViiiH. MO, Harden SHEFFIELD-R Urn 
Street. 

w OLV Eni i a y pros-A u*u, qurtti um 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss. 



Appliance it * new 
^iscorery with autcTnHtic »ir cusliifflli that 
jjaws the broken jivtrls irfftthcr, Hud hindi 
ifcem is you Fouhl a br»ten limb It aN 
loiiktely fiddi firmly anti comfortably and 
ntw ilipVi Always light .md cool.. iifd 

conform* to every movement of ih* btxly 
wifount chafing ox hurting. We mjlco n 
It* your measure, aifo ^and it io you or a 
irrvct guarantee of vati+factipri Of mercy 
relunded. and we have put our prire so -ow 
that anybody, rich <n poor, esn buy It, 
it ro your order —tend it to you—you pesr it—and jt it □win I 
lai i>fv you. you tend it back to us, and we wiLL refund your 
money That is lbt way wr do busines*— always alrolutely flh the 
■quin-amI neh^t wld to thousands of peo [? ]o this way lot the 
pist ten years. R«wm brr, w* um no take*, tin h^rncsin mj Ues. no 
i 3 Vrt WeJuitgJveyQU a BtiaiiElUbusinKii dell it a rsasonabte pm e, 

Brooto Appliance Co., Ltd, ]^£' d 

(GjaL) BO Chanjeery L*ne. London, W.C*2* &* c kiet. 


Feme 


we mnk* 



The Motor-Scooter 
is Here! 


Which do you u*e ? 

The difference is this ; 

ANZOR A CREAM U for those 
with slightly gr easy scalps ; 

and 




You have read of it, talked of it; but 
you have seen only a few (imported) 
ones* Now for the first time it is 
being made in England We call it the 


ANZORA VIOLA » suitable 

for those with dry scalps ; 

MASTER THE HAIR 



the reliable, practical (I get-about’* fur every¬ 
one* Renders you independent of trains, tubes, 
taxis, trams, buses, or walking. Small size, 
light and low. No open moving-parts to catch 
or splash you. Weighs only 55lbs. complete. 



Speed, 3 to 20 miles &fl hour ; climbs sleep hills 
unaided. SKOOTAMOTA is always ready; siaits 
•with a tight push—stops at a finger*!ouch. 

See it at your cyeUniraiers — or writ* us 
for /rtf booklet No. %S, 


GILBERT CAMPLING, LTD., 

1, Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, London. W* 



ffi 


la the itmii>le*t high-epeed njatem- Only rt ml*** and SR 
rm-teri to learn The complete theory can tie acquired In 
21 hour*, rtfter which practice only la niKciiSify to rrarh ISO to 
S00 words iter minute The recent Hipth TViurt twie I Dutton e. 
Pitman) definitely prond that meruben of fiinommcnt 
fccrvJcea had wholly acquired the Byptem after Si hi>un k pUhIt 
and had become fully quallfltd stenograph era In I to ft weeks. 
T^m? clerks stated that they had previously (riven month* lo 
another ayntem and failed. A l^feu-nld Dutton writer was 
umIm! In open court and reached a *;*ed of iso word* per 
minute. You can learn m quickly md rmch an high a npe«t. 
Send a staid|o for EO-ptue illnstrated linoMet All about 
Dutton's Khnrthaqd." cental tiing ipedmeu lewkiti, comparison 
with other systems, And dotal la of the LV>mspojid«:ncfl uni 
Feiaonal Oourac* of tuition, to— 

DUTTON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE (Beth H\ BKECNE 8 B. 
London Branch: 02 and 03 ,Oreat Rueaeil Street. VLB. L 





HAIR 

TINT 


Known no “SEEGEROL." 


GREY OR FADED HA/R 

Tint a grey or faded hair any 
natural shade desired — brown, 
dark-brown, light-brown, or black. 
It is permanent and washable, 
has no grease, and does not burn 
the hair. It is used by over 
three-quarters of a million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies 
each bottle. 

2/0 par Bottle. 
Chcrniita, Btcrea, and Heir- 
ireweia, or direct from 

HjlUDEpj. IjTfri T. 
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Why Sunbeam Cycles last so long 
. , and always run their best. 



Automatic Lubrication to the Chain 
and Driving Bearings. 


JOHN MARSTQN, Ltd,,4, Sunbeamland,Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Sturmey—the Historian of the Cycle Trade—alluding to 
Sunbeams, writes : “ Wolverhampton to-day produces the 

highest class cycles built.” 

. Vide “Fifty Years tf Cycle Making F Cyclings Feb. $jth y iqiq> 


STORY WRITING 
HOW TO SUCCEED 






Rtf* 


Oiir Correspondence Course in Sbort-StL. 

Writing is primarily designee! to teac-- 
studknn to write Crude r Stories that will 
scH at the highest rates. The “A.A.IL 
course of instruction enables the beginner 
to sylve the all -import ant problem ot 

HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. 

IJ.1I5RLL nereanallT conduct* the Oormipondenco 

CTlttriee* CM pert 

Bgaumur*" ms* 

asr.Bsmss: ^ ..a. 


THE BARGAIN OF THE AGE- 

100 PIECES of CHINA 

f AlA Include* a Dinner Set for 17 arsons, a Tea- 
AU/h Breakfast Set for n pen»n*. Set of 3 JuR*, 
4H«7 f W Teapot , and Hot Water Jug. All to match, 
each piece thin, dainty, and perfectly finished. 

Packed Free, Carriage Paid, 49/6. 


Why not hare your rbitw briAt «idt«*h f»« ourWlMjgl 
dealer.' profits P Complete eo)nur*l catalogue ftee. IKl-tW now. 

VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY. S, BURS LEM. 



“ The Apple 

^/E regret 
that last 
year’s ex¬ 
ceptionally 
small apple 
crop strictly 
limits sup¬ 
plies of 


as a Drink ” 



JtiaXETlICKU, 


“ GOLDEN 
PIPPIN ” 

CIDER. 


WILLIAM EVANS A CO, (Hereford & Devon), LTD., 
#klein&f6h, ULREFQRD. 
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pilllllIMM 

§The '‘ADAPTA” Bed-Table | 

A MODERN | 
COMFORT. I 


= ( Patented) 


Can be instantly raised, 
towered, or inclined. it 
e*tends over bed, couch, 
or chair without touching 
it, and m tlie ideal Table 
for reading or taking 
meals in lied with ease 
and comfort. By pressing 
a button the lop can be 
adjusted to various inclin¬ 
ations. It cannot over¬ 
balance. Comprises Bed 
Table, Reading Stand. 
Writing Table. Bed Rest, 
Card Table* etc British 
made. 


! Wo* 1 —Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished 

Wood Top .... 

; Wo. 3,—Ditto. with Adjustable Side Tray and 
Polished Oak Top (*xj illustrated) J+ 
i No. (*—Complete as No. 3 , but with Detach¬ 
able. Caudle Sconce* and all Metal 
Parts finished Polished Brass 


£2 fi 0 | 
£4 4 0 I 


EE Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 


£s ti e 

Write lor Booklet A3. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd.. 

171. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W I. 



NEST FOR BABY 


THE 

PERFECT 

COST — HYGIENIC — PORTABLE. 

N ci hard iuMumees or draught* to ni-'ir b*Ly J i 
eomforL Eoadj *uhille No p*m ^ ruft. 

Packj nmedl I weight fiibfj. 
fiwppiifd itn-tA Aol v?' Canopy Support 

CaUuvg*ie v f //frapfTTfi. tic .. i^oit jV*t 

No. 0. Plain Wood Jfi B 

No.l. Stained £ Polifeiittl 2S 6 

Ntj.i Wliiite Kimmtl 31 B 

Tire Tnutin "Victory" 

Dot will greatly & 

Boldier a Wife - 36 6 

Cola nml tr& On 7 dtivw appro. 
Our &[iecialj ties aie All Bhitimi 
Only AddrvM s r 
Triitiure Cos Co»i Ltd.. 
Ellei'L bi?. 

124 , Victoria St., Iajndow, S-W p J 
t Xdt VieUma Palate, t 



KEATING 


A 

Welcome 
Visitor 

at any time id every 
household. Every 
Bui. Pie*. Beetle* 
Cartels Moth* Fly* etc.* diet 

3 d 6 d /- onCK ** ba* come into 
proper contact with 



REGULATION SAILOR SUITS 


to measure In White Drill as illustrated,, or in 
she Real Navy Serge BE iqpplied to the Admiralty. 

We sell the Regulation Serge by the yud, and other 

qualities SUitabU 1 for Lidia', woti' uni Children‘4 Wear at 
prices from 8/11 to 30. - a yard, 30 Los. to 60 ins. wide 
Write for pattern book 37 /net 

PATTERNS may bSjk> W had i together with sell-nwajurenutn 1 form) 
of the newest shades in Botany Suitings, Gabardines, Frieie. Plain 
Cloths. Blighty Tweeds and other materials, post free on »j>tfb»WLtiuti_ 
A ny letijth cut and sent Carriage Paid, im U.K. 

J. D. MORANT, Ltd., 


X-r 

'V 


J^jbttwxm »Q{ta&erfe 

REAL Face Towels 


IRISH 

LINEN 

Write for sam¬ 
ples ei/ ail kinds 
of linen*, sent 
pott /ret 

3 6L. 


"PACE TOWELS must be 
A all-linen Lu avoid ihe fluff 
and down that come on the skin 
when drying. . Linen is scarce 
jqsI now, but, as makers, we 
al ways have con siderable q uan - 
tities in process of manufacture 
which we offer at direct prices^ 

Rabin&on & CUavtr, Ltd*, 
DONEGALL PLACE* BELFAST. 


SUITS A CLOTH BY OVER- 

CCAO DflQT Superior 10 any sold 
ulMO rUw I by home tailors at the 
priWi and 50 per cent, better cloth and 
fit ih.in you can get overseas. Measur¬ 
ing ynurudf is easy—if you can read this 
advertisement you can understand ouf 
copyright self* measuring chart. I^ndon 
or New York fashions. 

12B PATTERNS POST FREE* 


Huddersfield Solid Worsteds, Pure Wool 
Tweeds, weights to suit Tropical or 
Temperate Zuties. Smart Lounge Suit, os 
sketch, to measure from £i 10 s, We also 
sell cloth in the Length, from. per yd* 
Satisfaction or Money Back Guaranteed- 


Write far Prm Pattern*. 

CRD VLB A LJJpM£ir ( Biotin porters, 
T loNfl, eitglaniL 
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— Cro^ff £ Free 


77 i/s Album-Guide g 

5 /ioum How to Beautify 

the Home. = 

" 1UIV LADY’S HOME ” is the | 
title of a truly sumptuous — 
and extraordinarily useful Album- 5 
Guide to the Artistic Furnishing = 
and Decorating of the Home* It is = 
distributed grads and post free by 
the famous Art Furnishers and =2 
Decorators J. J. Allen, Limited, ^ 
of Bournemouth and London* 


Suggestions for 

Many Different Styles of Window Decoration with 

J. J, ALLEN’S 


DUROBELLE 


FADELESS WINDOW CURTAINS 

Vf/RITE TO-DAY for a copy of ,f My Lady’s Home,” with full particulars and prices. 

W Every lady of refined home tastes will appreciate the exquisitely beautiful suggestions— 
—in colours —for the artistic treatment of windows and the Furnishing of the Home. 

Art Furnishers & Decorators 

(Dept. A), BOURNEMOUTH. 

LONDON SHOWROOMS: IflS, SLOANE STREET, 8*W* 

AIL Fast Ortk-ra end Enquiries to be addnaod to Bournemouth. 




EXQUISITE AND 
UNRIVALLED. 

One of the sacrifices 
which civilians have had 
to make during the War 
has been to curb their 
appetite for the exquisite 
flavour and unrivalled 
deliciousness of 

Sharp’s 
Kreemy 
Toffee. 


ISTuwr, at last, public patience 
is rewarded, we are once more 
going iS full ahead/' And 

once again all may indulge 
their t.istc h without restraint, 
for this f» m mis and most 
appetising can fee tion. 


SaidEvtrywhtrt—toture rivet ts are wld. 


EDWARD SHARP k SONS. Lr&,. Kreemy Works, Maidstone 



WOLFF'S 


Royal Sovereign 



BRITISH MADE_ PENCILS 




The finest Pencil in the World For Draughts¬ 
men, Artists, and General use, because of its 
smoothness and tfreat durability* . Made in all 
degrees by E. Wolff A Sow, Ltd., Falcou 
Pencil Works, Battersea. Famous over 100 
years. By appointment to H-M, ihe King. 

Price 4 d. each. Sold by all Stationers 




4C YEA Rfi’ W f A R I dwte Bella liint much temper 
Ifi * CHn ° ¥¥ ■ than any others Suit 

f Hi 




Ur|Ujil]y j Ituuac or all: H|xjrta, 
HcvpitaU, elfl, iNniflolew}. 
D. C. Bower, Wick, * rites: 
Word last pair rep>ilarls /of 
10 year*," 

M. H, iidilmw on 
nquettl nay* 
tao.^ r i 4 J; 

hod latt 
pair IS years 
iu fairly repa¬ 
int- trear," 1 


Ray size and l-erurtli of Wa3)dn* Shoe. Price t?a%t freel. CJ,K_ 

^ilour—Hniwn, Black, or White, Cblldrena. Jjtdhea'. iji-nM". 

A. Flair Shoe* nt I thou t Btrappine' .. .. 3 4 3'G 3'S 

D I^athnr yittirpH las jner illujt ration 1 — lit S - 

C, Bout*. auSt rrllmlhifiR. fcc, jpn jtmpnil .. — 4-10 4/11 

rather Ant Superior .. T'fl Be lOll 

Rubber Salad , + ,, .. , t — 7 ‘fl lO B 

Jut* mote* in preat demand {» Jfuw, Army CatrtrU. RoSpilalt. rte. Post 
.free Home Waters, if Foreign Servic* postage 9 d, n fwrir extra. 
Three ii*Jra at one Ihfaft ]<’. i^r pairoff; six judra, Sd.' Full List, id. 
Sent abroad vw of MM. Ctud purcet postage. 
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Beautiful Eyes 

•'Ey dot" Trill (jive your eyes tluit bright, 

TivJWKms, Anri e*|>reii{iire Iwk wliich ijlcII 
find so appealing. It eh -ath the eyes, frtuhens 
fend auwofthenti them, i-nuking them naturally 
nature iHnutiful " Eytlul'' Lk ncowkQidwt hy 
leidini actressei, Innloding Mim Kyrle Itellew, 

Mifh I'hylliH liwlcllji, MiK£ Winifred Barnet, etc, 

""Jfyfat T* karmltMm, It slum Id b*r ujted hy all 

whot*e wen are tire«l or strained, 3 9 |ier liottle. 

Of 0«lmdae h s 1 WliIUlflff , » t Flam*!'*.. Ikrttif'.Tiiylor'a. H. 

Kussei 1, H lAffg X Mantle, and all leadlog rhfins istn. or d i reel 
from Ej-dm JaIku^ Lories I Dept,. 3 &f, 1TO, Strand, London, VfA 



Ring Specialist's Splendid Offer 

This iSet. Gold Fine Diamond 
Half-Hoop, exceptional quality 
and value **. £T lO O 

Money back to any purchaser not fully 
satisfied with any transaction at 

SCOTT’S. Castle St., Bristol 



SHORTHAND, 

' Send for free ii lust rated handbook 
1 And lesson of the rapidly-acquired 
S LOAN - DUPLOYAN system* A 
The only simple system used on the 
Official Parliamentary Reporting Staff* 

Sion n-Pu ploy an 
Headquart«r« 

(Dept, A), Ramigata 




A Genuine Beantif ier 

Every complexion steadily 
improve* by the ‘use of 



■iltegd.l * 

This Ideal non-greasy tfkln Food coiiUlIhs 
I kmuiic, Oatim-nl A Witch 11 axel. Aik 
chemist* for it. Jam 7\d. A IA P or eend fid. 
extra to Strode (Josh A Penfold. BriatuL 




UCCO ami head noises suc- 

oeasfully overcome. 

IllfeUW Wahs PATENT 
SOUND DISCS are guaranteed 
to help a larger percent- of cases 
thsin all simitar dWices, combined, 
la visible while in use. Worn months without 
removal. Are the same lo the ears as glasses are to 
the eyes. 

PARTICULARS FREE. 

The It S.WBtlflCO,, 171 , Mew Pond St, London, WM 

^FORD CARS with OFFORD BODIES* 

Wondtrlul value. B Different 
Styles, The CSar for the Million— 
or the UillioiiHire. 

CataloffttM Fra. 

OFFORD Jh SONS, Ld. v 

07. G«org« Bt., Port man Bq.. 

London. Phone irfi Paddington 


UGLY NOSES. 

UGLY NOSES. — My Patent Nose 
Machines improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Send stamped envelope for particulars and 
testimonials- 

RED NOSES* — My long - established 
treatment absolutely cures* Recommended 
by medical authority. A/-post free. Foreign, 
1/8 extra. 


LFES RAY* lOE. Central CHtmbftn, Liverpool, 


For cleijni'i-H Silver. EIccUu Plate &c 

Goddard’s 

Plate Powder 

Solti everywhere G r I* 2% ft 




15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Packed FREE. Carriage PAID* Direct from Work*. 

lowest cash prices, easy payment ter MS. 

Immediate delivery. Big Ba.rgA.tn5 in SJiop Suited and 
Sccajid hand Cycles, Tyc-es and AccesiOfiK a| Half 
Shci^Hrcirs, Sfttiifrctiqn guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Old Cycle* E*e hanged Wrt|e Fcr Monster Sim Fr«* 
and S*tci*i Offer of Sum pie. Bicycle. 

“ CYCLE COMPANY. In 

Mrl. 230*, BIRMINGHAM. 


MEAD 


TOILET ROLLS 

Full size, best quality, thin, perforated, 1/4. Post¬ 
age r r, 4d/; 2 or 3, 6d- ; 4 10 S s 9 < 3 . ; 9 lo \ 2 $ 1 
36 carriage paid* 

LYNWOODS LTD*, 21, Wardrobe Chamber*, 
Carter Lane, London, C^C.4* 

C .WILKINSONS 

* @| TWO SPECIALITIES^ 

Veal, Ham, & Egg Pies. Melton Pork Pies. 

Of all high-class Stares. Sample Pic by Post t S/S- 


HELTON WORKS, LEICI 


R 

ROFESSIOnI f^LADIES 

RCHILECTURE | DRAUCHTSMAHSHIP 


1 FREE BOOKLET [ 

'1 Bnclv» -ad, sump to oover i»^itfeg«. and , 
^•1 pJenie itat* your if*. 

H THE BKNNETT COLLEGE DfepL C|, 

J BHEFFlELDp Mniabti. 1800, 


HOWTO GROWTALL 


If you wish to know the truth about increasing heigfc t, s*nd 
TOOSaY for a copy of my Free Rook, GROW TALL/* It 
explains ihe advantages of the mil man, and shows how you may 
quickly increase your own height* and at lire &ame time improve 
your health mnd rid yourselt of any physical defect or ailment* 
Insomnia, nerve weakness, heart trouble, indigestion, etc., all 
Cured -without extra charge. Enclose a stamps.—THOMAS INCH 
(Dept* fl?* 74 , Clarendon Road, Putney London, fl¥M6. 

Old Artificial 
Teeth Bought. 

Portu.ii lb wishing t a tecnlve full 
value ihould apply to the l't-nUl 
Hfemif&cturem If forWLrdrd 
by joat utmost value will In 
»exit per return or offer made. 
MHIH BROWNING, 63 . 
Oxford Bt., London. W-l, 
i'KaW. over i 00 year*. 

£250—€1,000 a Year. 

EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 

Unif|Uti postal course—hew to wrtre, whnt to write, and where lo sell 
— with editorial giiidnnu*. M.xl+mt* fee, Bad training fern I «Mi, 
itnictlvfc criticism. Mnkra clear the essentials of fuom Interesting 
booklet free. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 35), 

45-47, Broad St* House, New Broad St., London. E.C.2. 


OLD 

TEETH 
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Automatic 

Adju»t*bl« 

Back, 


» button Sind 
the bnck declines or auto* 
malically ri*e$ to any position. 
Release the button and the ba^k 
is locked. The sides open out¬ 
wards, affording easy access and 
exit, 

The Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and can be 
used as ■ footstool. When not in 
use it slides under the seat* 

The Front Table, Reading Desk, 
and Side Tray arc Adjustable nnd 
removable. 

Cutnlogu* Q of Adjustable 
Chair m in various dssignm 
pom t free. 


The " Burlington ’* {Patented}* 

J. FOOT Sc SON, Ltd., 171, New Bond St., London, W.l. 1 

M ll'l INIJ1I [[lllll 11 [| Nil 11: [|i 111111 ill! 11 Ifllll 11 III 11111 illll 111 III 1111 !llll 111 [||i 11 lilll 11 lllllll I lllll 111111111 lllll ^ 


I'llllll II llllli III! III III) I llflll llllll I fllll'IIIIIH 11IH11IIHIIII Bllll IIIIIH tfllllll llllli 11 [1111111111111 llllll I Ifllll IIIIIIJ.IllllltllllllllilJllll.llllllllllllllllllll^ 


ADJUSTABLE 

REST CHAIR 


An ideal Eaty Chair that can be .1 
instantly changed into a semi or I 
full-length Couch. 




Memorial Tablet vx home 


SIcbitjRS-lFREE. SEND pc toom 
BYPteWMiuM iTAfrs 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 

THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 

ALL MAKES on HIRE. HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD. REPAIRED, and EXCHANGED. 

TYPEWRITER AND OFFICE SUPPLIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Writs for New and Secondhand BARGAIN LIST No. 11. 

TAYLOR'S, Ltd., 74, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 

EST. iflgL Plitupa BotbotP wn-Femr Hum, 


Crawling through traffic on 
a Triumph - - - - 

MOTOR CYCLE w my. The unusual flexibility 
of the enaifi , with in steady Bow df power, sensitive 
and responsive to the I!ithtest touch o*£ the throttle, 
makes it an esse .tisl traffic mount, The Trusty 

Tk iump 9 

is alio capable of htffK ipeedi for Tong distances. It ii*. 
in fact, an all-round mounl for a man who appreciates 
* mechanical ntatfaf piece. 

PRICES: 1 

4h.p., Type H, with Sturmey-Archer 3-Speed 


Counters haft Gear * - - - * £87 

2| h.p„ Type L.W. - - - - £54 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. T Ltd.. COVENTRY, 

LONDGN-Eipi Gt. Portland Sin-et. w 
AI ini Han^heitLT, and GImbthw. 


i«t wt Jorge t~ 
Honour His Msmoryl 

{felliir’i Horn. Hrocrlil Tablet 

A beautiful Cuim rLxnni, 
Splendidly Decorated In Gcdaun 
with Artistic Frame. and your 
Huabnod'j. ifan'e, or Friend 1 * 
Nmie, Hank. and TU-nlm^m 
Pernum rally Inscribed by Hand 
FilE tiling. Complete, per |NMt, 
30. A pprep ri ate. Per rna u epi t, 
jleautlful. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. HampLj submitted If d^ 

aired, Every home that, has ]mt a 
member in tliu War should 
due of these Beautiful 

Table':fc. Monk]et. Illustrated in 
Actual Colours, |xnt free, twnud 
postcard to-day. 


FDEf^\^ ^f wlKwdNS 

rKtC \\ -^Of UKDREDS OF DESIGNS 

ft an* Sntwn in ACTUAL COLORS 

III Mb ^TOR ALL BUYERS 

HOUSEHOLD and private Orders our SPECIALITY, 

8 |dendiil Ranpdn* in China. Pottery and Gbum, Tea Sets from 9/9. 
Dinner HeU from 27 Toilet Hen from 10;ft. Complete Home 
Outfit* from SBft. Canteen Crockar y a SPECIALITY. 
as auiuilied to *■ Dally Mall/ 1 Outfits (or 50 Person* from 
SPECIAL UNBREAKABLE QUALITY 
China far Kitchen, Cump, Barrack, Hospital (Jae 
The Lending Potter? Mail Order tferetamf a Jfildfi. 1903. 

JttJ.ru H> Satisfied Customer?, 

Bend Postcard to-day foe Camaleto fi r- f 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE- ^ A t t 

0n4 Di'.xipni rthtnrn in Actual OpfourL 
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Mop 


C? 


IT WORKS 
Wh WAYS 


“Olit Siiian** dusti, deant, 
■nd polishes —[n one big 
sweep* No kneeling. No 
stooping. No fatigue. w Gur 
Sutan "work I both wai s—the un¬ 
breakable screw handle, being 
centrally fitted, gives perfect 
balance—consequently it works 
lighter and swifter. That is 
why—if you want the world's 
beat mop—you must get 
“Our Susan / 1 
The moo Unnat fall off 
it* fnuae* No metal 
icrmtch your 
floor. 7^® each. 

Of a!J lroatnodgcri! 
Consequently v. Stores, etc., or 
it gives a hard \\ post tree from 

■hppery, but clean Vv Albion Wka . 
ind bright. For funds- \\ Kltig^e Cross, 
turm beats ell others, \\ London, 
Bottles, 1/3 and 2/8 V\ ^ 

Cana. 8 /ft. ft/ft. and 12/8 
Of 1 ron mon n. Store*, 
etc,, or poat free direct. 


Susan" 

Mop 
Polish 

WLth your 
mop you should 
use “ Our Susan” 

Polish. It gives 
by far the best 
thine to Lino, oilcloth, 
parquet flooring, etc, 
“Our Susan'* is free 
from v 


WHY SWFEffi 

miseries through 

Neurasthenia, Morbid Fears. Hourltls or Neuralgia, 
Chronic Gastritis, Chronic Colitis, Chronic Gout, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Diabetes, Graves’ Disease. Chronlo piles, 
Chronic Asthma, Chronic Bronchi tie* Chronlo Eczema, 
Acne, and other Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Shin, 
Digestive, Brio Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, 
when gentle, simple* yet thoroughly reliable 

SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 

culgbi quickly relieve and surely cure these Chronic Maladies. 
If you have lakcii the usual prescriptions, tried many patent 
medicines, and are &lill uncured, order at once and read 
without delay 


The author, Dr. Maurice Ernest! of 03, Cromwell Road, 
London! is an unorthodox medical mart who ha* given more 
thought to, nnd thanks to his large practice gained more 
experience in. the treatment of Everyday Chronic Maladies 
than any living authority. His book will show you how 
Systematic Treatment can cure almost any Chronic Ailment. 
Thousands of Chronic Sufferers have benefited by it. 

fiuy EVERYDAY CHRONIC MALADIES at the 

nearest bookstall, or send at once *h (Postal Ord^r or 
Stamps) to the Publishers, M. Adam and Co., 17, Glendower 
Place, London, $.W„7, and the book will arrive, post free, 
by return. 



EVERYDAY 
GHKOMG 
MAIL AMES 

TAeiV OiittifjF, and Curt. 

B?MAURICE ERNEST, LL.D. t 
Hem vt&pathic Cvn,n ltaut. 


THE 

ELECTRIC CURE 
IS POPULAR. 

AS PLEASANT AS IT IS 


It is grand to put on an electric tottery while 
lying down resting, and feel its exhilarating 
influence in every nerve and muscle. There is 
no inconvenience attached to it in any way. 
One hour's daily application is sufficient. There 
is not the slightest shock or irritation, but a 
gentle, soothing warmth that goes direct to the 
nerve centres. That kind of electricity cures, 
and the cure it gives is permanent. 

People will sometimes try an ordinary battery 
(made, no doubt, for commercial purposes), or a 
shocking current* which irritates the nerves* and 
conclude that electricity is not suitable. It will 
not do any good in that form. The current must 
be given without shock—without irritation of 
any kind—and In this way the very weakest 
individuals can be built up. 

No one is too weak to use electricity. In such 
cases a longer building-up process is required. 
But the results are just as certain as water is to 
extinguish fire when applied in sufficient quan¬ 
tities. If a proper battery is used it is possible 
to supply ^ very strong current, free from all 
inconveniences. How much more pleasant it is 
to be cured in this way, while resting, than to 
be pouring medicine into the poor weakened 
stomach until it is impossible to do without it 1 
This drug habit grows in one like the whisky 1 
habit, and no wonder, as alcohol forms the cliief 
ingredient of many preparations. It is simply 
adding more poison to the weakened organs. 
Why not stop it ? 

Rheumatic sufferers, those crippled with Lum¬ 
bago. Sciatica, or Gout; the victim of weakened 
stomach, kidneys, liver, bowels* or bladder; the 
person with shattered nervous system, and suffering 
from Paralysis, Epilepsy, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, 
or Neuralgia, should seek a restoration of health 
in the electric cure. Don't say, " It might not 
do me any good f ,J It will do you good if you 
resort to the right means. It will cure you. 

, There is a book for free distribution among 
all readers of the Strand Magazine which 
covers the subject fully. You should not be 
without it if you are not in possession of perfect 
health. It tells the cause of weakness and disease, 
and how a cure can be gained. It describes the 
most successful remedy known-—the "*Ajax " 
Dry-Cell Body Battery. The history of many 
cases is sent with the book. It costs you nothing 
to get it. 

Write at once to the British Electric Institute 
(Dept. 17). 25, Holbom Viaduct, London, E.C t H 
and you will receive by return post the most 
valuable book ever published on the subject 
It is sent j0 r ft plain sealed envelope, together 

fiMwf mssi? th ' tr ““ n “ t ' 
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From 2/9 to 6/3 

- at each price the finest stocKing-value 

Every pair of stockings and socks in the Jason range is knitted to 
fit from pure wool pre-shrunk to the limit, and finished to the downy 
softness that is exclusive to Jason. Whatever price you pay, if you 
insist on Jason, you get the best stocking‘value on the market. 


Quality 
Stockings & Socks 

For Ladies, Children A Men, 


Neither their perfect shape 
frequent washings. 


nor the Jason finish is impaired by 


Alwflj* a&d the Jeuaon Tali and w i 
oil the tab of stokinpa iud Aocb 


only the price marked 
for ladies mid men. 


Juo-n ’ Triumph' 
Jamm “ Excel p1 
Juon " Tiicstl " ,, 
Jowjii " Primus'' 
Jakni " OhJirtn H " 
Jfitton H1 Grace" 


2 ft i^r pair, 
r SA per pair, 
. 3/S jNL-r p*lr. 

a.fl per pair, 
, aft per pair. 

V- per pair. 


Jrifion " Choke' 1 .. 
JaKnn " Bexlipse ,h 
Juod "Queen -.. 
Jut*m ''Btyltih" 
JiKm “ A clue” .. 
Jason " Supreme 


. i.ft per pair. 

i-fi per wir, 
■ la pur i^tfcJr. 
, 31- per pair. 
. flft pair. 
Dr* per pair. 


The 


Tab, 


Jason '■ Perfect" ,* .. ♦ , Aft i*r psir. 

The only way to enture that you are buying Britiih-made 
goods it to look for the British manufacturers 1 trade mark. 

In case of difficulty write to— 

W* Tyler, Sons & Co,, King Street, Leicester. <i> 



Speak and Write 
Grammatically! 

En joy the iiumenu poctsl ndvuii- 
Uffus anti increased prmpnrtii at 
succeed which comet speech nml 
good Lctter-w ri t-lrl g alone Can give 
yoti. I can U^arli fuu bjr ix»wt. 
sjuit'kly itnil efficiently, l>y an 
ciuy. in treating method ip your 

Fimr* time. Eeinl 3d. for 
Booklet 190 and tvnni. 

Broad bents College, 
a urn ley, Uaagfc 


r 


This boot gives ease 


and comfort to troubled feet* Takes 
alkmt 4 seconds to fasten up and is 
cheaper than " ordinary ?) boots. 


Southall’s 


Ready-laced boot 



has no seams, thick tongues, metal 
eyelets, or bulky laces to irritate 
the feet. Being made in one piece, 
it can give naturally to any part of 
the foot where there may be undue 
pressure due to corns or bunions. 
Vet it’s smarter in appearance than 
the conventional boot. 


R* 

NORTHAMPTON. 



WINOX 

Wine Food 


is a high-class 
Pha r maceutical 
preparation con¬ 
taining all the 
food elements of 
Wine. Meat, Malt 
and Unfermented 
Grape Juice. 

Unsurpassable for Influ¬ 
enza i invaluable for 
Anemia, Lassitude, 
Neuralgia, Nerve and 
kindred troubles. 

Winox will stand any 
climate, and contains no 
harmful drugs* 

mSBOBt Surrey. 
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A highly concentrated compound of 

Pure Mineral Bath Salts 

Bring to YOUR OWN HOME an accurate 
reproduction of the same valuable salts and 
natural curative properties found at the 

World** Most Famous Bath Springs. 

These Salts help the 7,ooo p ooo tiny pores to rid 
the body of impurities. Each pore is one*qu^rter 
of an inch long, and together they form a 
28-mile drainage system. 

Highly recoil in ended and widely uaed In c mam* of 
CORNS AND SERIOUS FOOT TROUBLES, 
CHRONIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA & ALL URIC ACID DISORDERS, 
BAD COMPLEXIONS, 

AND ALL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

Especially soluble for treating Foot Troubles. 

Sufferers from foot troubles of any kind wi]] find'that 
Reg del Bath Salt roles afford very prompt relief when the 
feel arc rested for a few minutes in a fooE bath of hot 
water containing about a rounded tablespoonM of the 
salt rates compound. This is an efficient treatment for 
corns, callouses, bunions, chafes, blisters, aching, burning, 
etc* The feet being the farthest point from the heart to 
which the blood must be forced, foot troubles are often 
due to shoe pressure and defective circubiion in these 
extremities. By treating the feet as above directed, you 
will iptimutate the blood circulation, dear out neb&ceotu 
muter From the dogged pores, render the skin active* 
healthy, and free from offensive odour or injurious effects 
of ucio perspj ration, and thus end the various Ion ns of I’lM. 
misery. Try it after coming in footsore from a long walk. 
You will soon feel like dancing with joy, and your newest, 
tightest boot* seem like the oldest pair you have; 

REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 

are entirely British made and owned. 

When using Remitl Both Saitrmtet /or various classes 
$f disorders % yw are practically rrprpdmcin£ t as far as 
essential medicinal constituents ami therapeutic effects 
gif, the same waters which are responsible for the fame of 
set*erat natural thermal springs* Mcrtozer, you obtain 
these benefits without the heary carpmsc, loss of time, and 
other tiisasfrantages of a trip 'to the celebrated spas. 

REUDEL BATH SALTRATES may be obtained 
from any chemist* price being 19 k half pound 
box, or 2 S for tbe one-pound size. 

Full daeriptisn matter n?(U sml on tjppiication to 

SALTRATES LIMITED, 

214 . Great Portland Street. LONDON, W.l. 


MOTOR¬ 

CYCLING 

ts fast becoming the most popular pastime, and those 
who do not buy or order NOW will have great difficulty 
in getting a machine when the summer comes. 

We carry the largest stock of new and second-hand 
Motor .Cycles in London, and can supply from our stuck* 
which never falls below 100 machines. We can supply 
the beginner wiih a motor-cycle Tor y£l5, or the expert 
with a luxurious combination at j£l50 or more. If YOU 
are interested in motor-cycling* it will pay you to get into 
touch wkti us—our advice is free, and there is no com¬ 
pulsion to buy. 

Remember that we are the only linn that will exchange 
a second-hand machine after purchase, and we give a 
three-wee Its' option of exchange with every machine 
sold. We arc also the only firm that guarantees second¬ 
hand as well ns new machined We also enter tain 
exchanges, and our list of machines will be sent po^c free 
on request. 

We are agent* for all the leading makes, including Alton, 
Ariel, h. S.A., Calthorpe, En field * G.N*+ Juries Metro- 
Tyler, Morgan* New Imperial, Norton, N".U.T., Rower, 
Triumph, and Zenith,, etc 

We are also sole agents for London and District for the 
ISLU.T. and Metro! yler machines. 

If yoB do aot know tbe House of Rider Troward 
and Co. ask your Motor-Cyclist Friend. 

Dept. “S," 

RIDER TRIWARD ft [ft, 

31,4QH and 71, High Street, Hampstead, LIU. 


FARMING TAUGHT 

Every branch of Farming* Dairying, and Land Agency 
tauuht. Pioapectua free. The Agricultural Carre* 
■pondence College (Sec. A). Ripon. Yorks. 

-BY POST- 



Slip m“EV1NRUDE, m Detachable Motor on your own 

or any hired rowboat and! experience tht inexhaustible 
pleasures of Motor-boating at fractional cost. 


Tbe 44 EV 1 NRUDE" U portable, reliable, and fast- 
It can he run without previous mechanical experience* 
and is built for rough or quiet waters* Used by the 
British and many other Governments* 


EvinrucLe 

Motor Co,fEmS)Ltd 
107 Waterloo Ka. &EI 


(?*l /nil partieuimr* by wrM*f for 
Cvtaloffut 

'EJ 



HEIGHT INCREASED 

IN 30 DAYS. 


5 1 COMPLETE 
f ” COURSE. 


MO APPLIANCES 
MO DMUQS. 

NO DIETING. 


The Melvin Strong Sviitsm NEVER FAILS 

Will f'nrticulffr* & Tritinumiatt Stamp, of 
conipie'j ftftHyii M pkMfak 8?. f 

MolylnS- Sh-ume, Lttl.,14, tL, London 



L 
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MANSFIELD’S 

PATENT AUTOMATIC 

Water & Oil Finder 


Mansfield's Patent Automatic 
Water and Oil Finders 



are used by leading Governments, Rail¬ 
way Con" pan its. Land Companies, 
Well*Boring Engineers, and others. 

A Colonial Engine* it writes— 

"Since piircliufrK tlie Instrument I h*re 
■elected soo sites, most of which [ havseither 
ii|hjfl with, our own planUi. nr had lurinl 
by loh-oentnoLon. In every iUHtaiicc vi*i 
have been 

Prices of the instrument are as follow* ■ 
£30 locating at all depths up to aoofT, 
£50 „ |p „ „ „ 500 ft. 

£100 fi n 11 ip 19 1 pWofu 

*£176 , ri , , ^ 3^500ft. 

•Also used for Oil Finding. 

Delivery at Colonial or Foreign 
Sea pons Zj extra. 

We undertake the location of aiies 
and boring at Lump sum prices under 
guarantee of 

" No full supply no pay. 1 * 

Particulars on application to 

W. MANSFIELD & CO., 

17, BRUNSWICK ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Maker* of Flail, PuttipB, VTindmiHA Oil Fitfrni**, 

anil tl'r f-ythinff ett nutated icitft Supply a Fid 

i'llII ■ Efo‘*TY»“h'nl _ 


| PROMPT DELIVERIES prom stock OF THE I 

ALWAYS ALL BRITISH 

Volialite 

SELF-GENE RATING CYCLE LAMP 

AS SUPPLIED TO ROYALTY* 



Volt* I He S.jlf-Gtner^tiori Cycl* Lighting Set 
Is in uxtenilve use in moat parts of the World, 
■t is autumtitle ip action and eliujj-is to (in. 

Tha light 1* generated by the action of a rubber 
pulley on the rim qf the front wheal, and pro- 
ducae an affective and iteady white light, 

Vol t a 1 i t e V. s 11 rad Met 


VoltaUteV. e Head and Hear 
Wet complete with fem^iUir; 
bulb** curd*, head A i {fi 
and rear lampEi - 4I^U 

Po«t free 

VoltaUtfl V. 4 He Luxe ll*&d 
and H«nr Hct - e „ ,* 

PoHtfren 510 


complete with Bifi'irmtor, 
bulb, t-'ord ilcjiL head A 

lamp . * * - 36 Q 

I^DwL fret* 

Vdtalitfi V. 7 Do Lu.-ye El^id 

Mfct COlU|lltstR - . e A 

IVetfreO 46-U 


I AH IThgh-clati Starr* mtppty [Jirac yuud^^i/ 

[ irrll* A t reef, Rsfu it- ji tihti l t tt Us. 
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CASH’S 

WOVEN NAMES 



WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE 
IN FAST TURKEY RED 
Price*: 

4/6 for 12 do*.; 3/3 for 6 doz.; 2/3 for 3 doz. 


i 

i 


EUSTACE MILTS *3 


Sij-le No. 1 »‘ 

— 


-- - 

MARK TWAIN 


8lj1c No, i.Vi 

0/ rt/f goW Drapers and Outfitters. 

Actual WOVEN Samples and full list of styles, 
FREE on application lo—■ 

J. & J. CASH, Ld., Coventry. 

mention Magazine," 



15 /- 

Foolscap size. 

Complete with 
all supplies. 

Add lr- for 
packi mul 
carriage. 

Foreign Order* 
odd If- extra.. 


PLEX 

The * 

DUPLICATOR 

(British as the Union Jack) 

la again made ueorflm to the origin at 
form 11 wbJrb Led, perfona, to t*e (ulv 
•Utnted durinur the War. The FLEX U 
England * popular Duplicator. 

EnablH you to make Clear. IflectiTe, and 
nnmeroufl Oopiei in a uleufng variety 
Of ’Olo.rra of HANDWRITING. TYFH- 
WRITIHG, SH ORTH A NIL LETTERS, 
INVOICES, PLANS. MAPB, SPEC I FIXA¬ 
TION S h DRAW" I NOS, MUSIC. MENUS, 
PROGRAMMED, Etc, 

Send /or on* To-Daf. /rum 

B. PODMORE & CO., 

Dept. 30. SOUTHPORT 

And at ff 7 -M r Chancery I>na. lexDOfr, W,a& 


It is the iwrii that are 
nil-important ip a watch, 
and the works in my W/“ 

Silver English l^cver are 
equal to thus* in 18 -ct. 

Lever wstebes at £ 20 * 
Watch exchanged, or 
cash relumed, if not approved, 

before buying a 

PRESENT, send for tny 
Price List of Watches, Clocks, 
Jewellery, Silver and Plated 
Articles, etc., with t t ooo Illus¬ 
trations, post free to any part 
of the world. Single articles 
at Wholesale Prices. 

SAMUEL EDGCUMBE, 

If A»mrACTCRail AMD lairOHTRR, 

It, Cornwall St, PLYMOUTH, 


_ SILVEfi 
Beal English 
Lever 



Free. 


QukfcQsenna 



Make* lank, 
straight hair 

thick St wavy. 


Oiiia-Qurnna used as a 
f ham poo not only l horn u% li¬ 
ly cleanse* the hair and 
free* It from scurf, but 
ma kes 11 a&toni shingl y l hit Ic, 
wavy and lustrous. Induces 
A luxuriant heavy growth ; 
slops falling out. and re¬ 
store* to grey, dull, or faded 
hair all the radiance of 
youthful charm. 

Quin-Quenna, 2 packets, 
1 /- 5 0 packets. I/®* ewr>-- 
where. or post free, with 
Booklet of Beauty Hints, 
From Leighton Labora¬ 
tories (Dept. £ M ). 35. 
Gray's Ian Road* W.C4. 


The Centuries Old Milk_Dish 
oh the West Country 



rtore i4.lilthli and 
more nttlritloui thmn Oiptard A 
delightful table dphtAcy with a 
rich and plmiaing flatoar. 


BIRKS’S Junket-Powder 



IF YOU SUFFER 

from Herron*, worried 
frtlinrs. Muehiuir. lark 
of Belf-roufldencjr, Trill- 
power, mind ouncentra- 
tlon r or feel ftwkwm i[ in 
the iireieuM of other*, 
wucl At once S penny 
Vl for jinriiculin* of 

1 the MentO’Nerve Htmii?- 
thenlug Treatment * 
~ H J 


40V 

: V I the 11 i ujr 

Y V J UonFm Eli.jott -Sumt, 
/ Ltd. . 491 . Imperial Bldjp., 

liiir! p.te 01rou*, London^ E.X 
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The ‘PESCO’ Habit 



I 


fJ ja-h 0 / ttu* ytmuurmt 
u f peace. 


T is a good 
thing for health 
and comfort, to 
say nothing of 
economy, to cul¬ 
tivate the habit 
of wearing ‘PESCO* 
Underwear. 

Unrivalled in quality, 
‘PESCO’ has a kindly 
touch. Entirely pure wool, 
it is a constant safeguard. 

A fine Underwear, finely 
made, ‘PESCO’ is a 
pleasure from the begin¬ 
ning, and a source of 
keen satisfac- 
, j tion to the end. 

UNDERWEAR 

Order * PESCO " in Underwear, Sports 
Coats, Hone or Half-Hose, from your 
Draper or Hosier to-day. The day of 
waiting is over. Civilian supplies are 
happily coming forward now. 

Peter Scott and Co., Ltd„ 
Hawick, Scotland. 

N&mtt o/~ A rents on aph&catiOn, 


THE ELUSIVE FRAGRANCE 
OF THE GROWING FLOWER 

r* contained in the characteristic novelties 
described in 20-page Illustrated Catalogue of 

ALLEN-BROWN’S 
ENGLISH VIOLET 

Perfumes, Toilet Preparations & Novelties 
sent free on request. 

Novelties include Sncbeh of pH kinds, Violet-Scented 
Nightdress Cases, Old Sussex Pot Pouiri Bags, &c.. it, 
Scented, Lingerie and Blount Holders, Silk Veil Rolls 
Impregnated English Violet Powder Puffs, flee. 
30-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE -FREE. 

Address;— 

"isses ALLEN - BROWN. F.R.H.S,, 
Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, 

Lrcndon Depot: fi, iVim-irn Stnvt. OtvpiMlfah Sqitara, W.l. 



Polish and Protect Your Furniture 



SUMS 


Cleans, polishes, and finishes in one 
simple operation. Every family has 
dozens of uses for Johnson’s Pre- 
pa red Wax— it la just a* necessary 
around the house an soap. Polish all 
your furniture—including the Piano 
—with JotttfsoN*a Prepared Wax— 
you will be surprised at the wonder¬ 
ful improvement. It entirely removes 
the “ cloudiness ” from Mahogany, 
restoring its original gloss. There is 
nothing like Johxbon’s Prepare] > 
Wax for polishing linoleum and 
floors— it preserves—protects and im¬ 
part* a hard, dry, lasting finish. 
L^ss than half an hour is required for 
polishing a good-size room; it may 
oe walked upon immediately and 
does not show * footmarks* Unex¬ 
celled for polishing motor cars. 

Price 2/8. 4/-* •/-* 14/6, 


Johnson's Cleaner is for barfly-stained 
and greasy surfaces. It jireparea the 
surface for finishing with JOHNSON'S 
Prepared Wax. It enmiut harm the 
finest finish. 

Price 2/-, 2/-, ft/-. 

For ml* by the leading 
Ironnumgers ami Grocery 

USE THE COUPON* 

STUPE HaQAETPE, Jvni. 

ft, 0, JOHNSON & SON, Was! Drayton, Middlesex. 

Enclnehi plftH find Sd. for a uiifTflnul Bins tin of Johnwsu'i 

PTet^rnl Waf Ukd <l free ■nniplc of Johnson * UleiDCir. 


Nam* 


Addrets . 


My dea ler is *.. 

Australian Address: S7t» Kent street, Sydney. 


^urigmanrom. ; 

‘'Tn’ftEfimw.KfflKtr' 1 " 
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PATTERNS 

SENT 

FREE 


of the exquisitely lovely ALLEN’S 

CRETOBELLE 

CUMBERLAND PRINTS 

FOR LOOSE COVERS, CURTAINS, BED 
AND OTHER DRAPERIES. 

ITE for Book of latter ns of the loveliest of all Fine Fabrics for Curtains, Led and 
other Draperies; Loose Covers for Furniture, Chairs, Settees, Ottomans, Dressing 
Tables, Wall Panelling, etc. Sent post free on request* 

"THE CRETOBELLE Cumberland Prints add an old-world charm to every room in which 
* they are used. The Designs and Colourings are based on the treasured tapestried 
designed by the Old Masters. Colours ate Fadeless. In wear these lovely prints arc the 
most economical of all Draperies* 31 inches wide 1 / 11 ) per yd. (Shadow prints, same width* 
4/11 per yd,) ; 50 inches wide fl/11 per yd. 

Dept, a, BOURNEMOUTH. 

London Showrooms; 

108, 0LOANE STREET, S.W.U 

All Fait Or dm and ftnqnirit* 
to be rtddrtMttd to RoHfneUiiAith. 


W K! 



171TT 1 M17CC Your Coal. You 
F UEj1jHFi&i 9 can only reach It 

f! 17 1 I 17 17 by Training ALL 
u r LITE Your Faculties, by 

" EUTBOPHY of BODY, IJEBVES&MIND." 

Thin fftrep/rdd Course nducm by two.the time and 
energy required to become ptxKidait in nry study, praflidni, 
art. crtfi. £ir Biiort. The lnYadis ta J^trnimrrt heiltli. musrlilAr 
eoiiLrul. skill. dexterity ;b3ciod purity, clear bi-nin, (n»umi nerves: 

SUPERLATIVE PHYSICAL ADD MENTAL CAPACITY. 

If Jounp, I his f’oiinw Is of Inmleulahle value tG yon ; if old. 

training F|*-|]a Ifrsfaraf cffitlcuey end added 
ye&rs uf efficient ua^fulcess mid Ilapidneto. . 

Write for Pret Explanatory Bottklct to 

-A.Mt S.N.D, Director, 102 t Myddelton Road, 
Service. Bowes Park, London, N.22. 


Arc you satisfied with your 

PIANO PLAYING? 

No Drudgery* No Fatigue. Failure Inpossible. 

THE WEIGHT - HIGGINS SYSTEM OF 
PIANO LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


H Sr ,n It uf « AE HIW 

l ne aTl ,TllN O'_ NS br MIT tABft 




My system, will it Irani halve 
the tinier Decenary for you to 
ip^fi at the Jiiino. Send |i™t- 
on] today fur ray little book 

“ training V.teaching/ 

Therein you will find a a expo¬ 
sition rif lha pritidiilei ^lneli 
underlie my method of tuition. 

tPleu* Plat** if K*V P . Illr.. Mn» lp 

Mix*. or Title, also whether fte- 
srinoer.Eleigent aty or Moderate) 

R. Wright Higgins, F.R.C.O., L.Mtis*, T.C.L- 
9, Oak House, Parkhurst Road, Holloway. 




tau 

hCw yQu Air 
aiCOAE A. 
MUUiNT 
P 1A W jJT 

WW *Tt 

gwer 


All eoinpetltCMV in the "fl^nw nf Humotir" CV’impetltion must cut out thli 
cfflijwn. fill in tliifir name ihlI add resin. and w*n(l it in with their fittempti. 


Sense of Humour Competition. 


Name. 

Address 


Digitized by 



Original from 

.umvfRsttrop-wtcHi^tt' 
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S PLED is ihe keynote of all entity 
nowadays. In business affairs speed 
depends to a remarkable degree upon 
rapidity in conducing correspondence. The 
shorthand writer is needed everywhere, and 
PITMAN'S SHORTHAND, already in 
universal use in almost every part of the 
world, is to day more essential than ever 
to all who aspire to business success. 

The book that will enable you to acquire 
quickly a practical knowledge of Pitman’s 
Shorthand is 

Pitmans Shorthand 
Rapid Course 

By means of no compact and simple lessons tbU 
book wilt enable you to acqnir e n working know- 
ledge of Pitman's Shorthand 
sufficient for all practical pur- 
po^^. PiLutin's Shorthand 
Rapid Course- Of all Book¬ 
sellers, price 3 / 6 , or with ad li- 
tionzil exercises, 4 /-. 

Fr^e lesson and interesting 

Booklet post Free from— 

PITMAN'S SCHOOL, 

Southampton Row h London, 

W.C*t,or Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, -Ltd., 1 , Amen 
Corner, London, E C. 4 , 



The “Public Schools Policy 

of 

The Standard Life AssuraneeCo. 

Affords in e.isy m^nni of previa j nr a first rhutfl 

eduction for child rtm rauihfiiinl with vain 
abia features of aamrance for the parent 

RXAMPLBi 

A father effects a Public Pulley for lin rqo, 

| p 1 a securo £150 i#r annum for five ye^n, to 
etirkiiEiem-e in twirl 10 ytwrs. 

If the imremt Jie* within the i^riod, the foliuming 
option* (n « aval h. hie : — 

laj tuefit of ±150 P.1, far E jeam can commence 
at once. 

A UU*h rtettlenient of ±700 can Ira taken in 
lieu of ia\. 

ie) An io dine Of £21 lOl. p.JL * 0.n Ij« drawn until 
cm I of original twelve yesun, ;■ ltd then the 
f ltfl i» a, for 5 years. 

If the child Hma hefart Iwndlhi am rUlrottble:— 

{.!] The whole of piciuhunH paid, without dedufl* 
thru, will l>c returned. 

|6) Or the |K*licy <aui be mn tinned lor another 
child. 

Income tax abatement !a allowed hy Government 
on the nreiidupiis pull under these polirien, thus 
malerialiLy reducing the actual outlay, 
lFVif* for expianuturg lunjfo-t ' H J. Tht I'ubiie ScAoufa * 
LtfV- 

The STANDARD LIFE 

ASSURANCE CO. 

HEAD OFFICE: 3, Gear** St., Edinburgh. 
LONDON t B3 + King William Street, and 
3, Fall Mall East, 

DUBLIN i &S, Dawson Street- 







From 
to Peace. 


The Allies having proved the 
value of the puttee in the strenuous 
work of war, FOX Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
are now adapting it for golfing, 
motoring, shooting, walking, riding 
and cycling. 


(FoxV 

Improved 

Putteei) 


nan-Fnr SpirmL* 


Caution. 


See that the nwne * FOX * is on 
the metal di&ea irsj^ht wad kftj 


FOX'S New Non 


< 2 ) © 

ery genuine pair of j 
^-Fray Spiral Puttoee. ■ 


Per t>alr 

Regulation Heavy Weight - - 8/6 

Extra Fine Light Weight * - 10/* 

Extra Fine Light Shade - • XI/- 


PatcnUes & Seif Manufacturer* \ 

FOX BROS. & Co., Ltd. 

(Dvpt. f ) Wellington, Somerset, 

Agents far United States'. Manley & Johnaon, 
260 Wuit Rrwr*h?my, Hew York, U + S,A 
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cnnT’e SELF-PROPELLING 4 SELF-ADJUSTABLE 

Wheelchairs. 

Constructed, on new und Improved principle^ 
bkh enable the oeeu iati t to change the in- 
L'nii&ticKCi of the Wk or 
leg-rest either together or 
HE|:u.nit«l 5 to any desired 
position, meeting 'very 
ijtnmn r i for c^rufNrt. und 
oocewity: *I*o iuppH«t 
with circle or divided and 
Bfcteiiiible leg-mDi- llaT* 
epecinlly large ruhbnT- 
ty rf-d wheels. and are m<*t 
rjully iiru|nrllt<tl, Jin Other 
Wheel Chair* are i-5t|isab]'* 
of 80 many adjust mentis 
C&tftloUMO F3 Pf 

wheel chairs 

in yxHqui designs 

poit free* 

J. FOOT & SON, ltd.. Patentees & Manufacturers, 

<71. NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W.l. 


20 WAR STAMPS FREE 

to every purchaser of Packet Not J. 3^ which contains 62 
different stamps including a fine set of io N. Zealand, 
price If2* post free inland* 

WAR LIST* revised and up-locate, JUST OUT* 
price 7 (h* post free. 

BRIGHT & SON, ISA, Strand, London, W.G.3. 



tiPM (iruy Hair 
any natural tint 


SHADEINE 


f inrtil BLURUC ^ |1 TjA.OK. 

T AUBURN or flOLPKN. is 
Kid in hLL riol-LHjm, is per- 
(e.-tly harmless, coptiuni no 
lead, silver, mercury, etc. 
Copy of lied leal certificate 
enclosed. Omnot product 
iiii natu fal tlnta. St4U 
colour required, Trial 
L bottle, 8d*. W i-wil idld,; 
\ 1 4, irttt ift * 3 &*]»*et4 3. 

fK ^ SHAPEIWE CO. 

pun- i t. 


Save your legs 

I when shooting, fishing, golfing, or at 
race meetings — anywhere in fact ! 
I Don't stand about and tire yourself! 

■ Carry one of 

■ MILLS’ 

■ SPORTSMEN S SEATS 



Lii;ht and convenient A useful stick when walk¬ 

ing cranverted in a moment to a comfortable sent 


Prices from 15/- upwards* 


Fr&m all dealer# pr direct. 

Writs for full lift taday. 

MILLS MUNITIONS. Ltrf* t Bridge 
Street West, BIRMINGHAM. 


» 





Kopatine Henna-Shampoo 

ctmiun the hair, Wring It ullkr and roft t 
nouri plied the hnir ■■ell* : ut<i|nei til Una out and 
laduirea & thick Imtnrifmt growth- It fpiparra 
tu thi- hnlr that reddish-brown tint which i« m 
Pull of rliana K ripatino No 1. Ad. prr Jm-rket, 
a for 1 - ; No. I latropfferl It* l picket 3 for 
a a. Of nil t'hrrni»tn and Hairtiresflen, or direct 
on receipt of P.O. Application* UTr dnUy 

/ViiHib NTfaiti Ad v ire on tins Nrgvull 
AU ^iTnmiini^MlormprfTRtn. Writ* fw booklet 
ftOFA Tl N K f l K. IIfcpfc, 21 ), 34, Buckingham 
1 ‘nlnL't: RobiI. IjudiIitU. B.W.L 


I Learn the 

MAIL ORDER 


know how arrirffl 

nalinf bmineu. Tremendous prtiibilities m 
open la those with a thefoueh knowledge of 

POSTAL SALESMANSHIP, Forme* 

have been m de still to be made T I cmq 
ihow you how. The course covers (be rot ire 
field—all the plans* methods, and '‘leerels" 
proven by longeip deuce. Expert individual 
luilion ihroughouL Giaip ihi* oppor-unity — 
you CAN succeed. Write for detail* t — 


THE ft ‘ FEi&ONIL" C0REE8WHEiCE OtU Uf. t 

Box I.S, 

IS, Hapll Road, Leytonit-onft, E.li, 



BUNIONS CURED 


RUBBER TOE GLOVES 

fiWi ratentJ 

fpr BUNIONS* IHGHOWIHC TOE¬ 
NAILS, and OVERLAPPING TDEfi 1 

as Approved, recorr mended, and worn 
by Doctors and Nurses. Gently oar* 
reels and gradually restores the Toe 
to its normal position* Fits either 
fool, nnd tan be worn in any easy- 
fitting boot or shoe. 

Ov.** #% ia Morifif rrtumnl if VOt 

™ T 3 Q mtiULrf. Whmvrderiw 

Tree, U tl itaU an nfhoot uui-pl 

H. F, POND, I'atenUi rfr 

Castle Meadow, NORWICH, 


penes 
rOE CLOVE 1 




DON’T SNEEZE! 


Or. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


CATARRH 

CURB 

Relieve* nnd QCIGJLLT CCFfai COM) Tft THE HEAt>. 
Na.Mil I'nlami, Neunlfril in the Het-d. F'aintnrtP. 
Bizxinee*. A SPECIFIC FOK HEADACHE- 

Sold by all I’littniati and Store*. Price ] -3, or free 
Sn UTilled Jiinirilom. 3A *iampe. from UACKftKSift'S 
IlFADrNQ. Tl'orthlf^ 


XffiistZfiwming 

^RDROBE 

75 


^ Carr Paid 
anywher? 


Hie ■ + strnn*n i wurd* 
rqbe li an ine*pen*i** iub. 
siitnte the higti-|ric»d, 
wooden kind* Berrei Mentl- 
ea,3lr the tint* nurpewi 
Comieti of lOldlng wood 
flume with boilem put. 
ibeJf «id row of h«HP. 
EfrcLfd in a minute dr tWfc 
i>r »vn*d in tmotllulCrvlMDa 
With fHtL A pro*t bdod to 
tlioNP Uvlnf IQ fliU ami 
im*H 1 1 ouve 4. ^1 h Sft wide, 
NatiHf*cLldo rUAnnieed *w 
nuiniT h*et 

Dawninif* rvpt. No. ssi, 
tl. LendoB Rond, 
London, 9.H.L 


Fat AlPFltep 


GROW TALLER. 

IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 

Short people tire snubbed and overlooked. By Hiy 

simple private method you ran add icnril inch#-* 


Mai 

JOH 


«ML®” 
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— Capt. Af—, B.E.F. w F ranee, write*: 

i( Your soles are absolutely G*K.” 

_ Cot ■ / A T- —> B.E JF",, frann, 

** In every respect they are excellent, 71 

1 Phillips’ ‘Military’ 

m SOLES AND HEELS 

^ . make one pair of boots 
last the time of three! 

They impart smoothness to the tread, give grip, and prevent 
slipping* Feet kept dry in wet weather. Ideal for Golf, 

==• r FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS. 

MEN'S STOUT (Gfineril Wen) 5/6 pet set 

= LIGHT (City Wear) 4/6 

= LADIES' {General Wear) -------- 3A „ 

- Spiir Heeli; " Stout,” Z/-: *" Lmb:," 1/6 ; ^LadieiV I/- per tuif. 

= Phillips’ Patents, Ltd. (Dept. 15 A), 142-6* Old St, London, E-C.l, 



jP0J«uJ 

fur Sale vr Lictucr. 



Guard Baby’s Health 

T HE healthy adult has developed 
powers of resisting disease germs 
in his Food—Baby has not! Milk 
which the parents might take safely 
may be dangerous for Baby, especially 
in summer. If he cannot have 
mother's milk, fresh and pure, be sure 
his “bottle” food is germ-free and 
safe. The dangers always present in 
cow’s milk—which usually, and par¬ 
ticularly in hot weather, swarms 
with harmful bacteria—tan easily be 
avoided by giving Baby 

The best alternative to human milk. 


MTLK FOOD No. L - 

MILK FOOD No. 2 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 


birth to 3 tnonlhi 
From 3 to 6 moo I !i« 
From fi months upwinfi 


Obtaitvifile 0/ aii Chemist* 

F ,, 7 ALLEN Ef HANBURYS Ltd., London. 


lit 


PRICE: 

55 /- 

frejiU ftL iki 
BUuiei* forillu 
itium! Luts. 

LITE W ATE 

Agents GODDARD S HAMMOCK « 1 t ei«, 
BED, ihf perfect bed #nd garden lest Hoi born, 
(br open-air treatment for consumption, &e, London. 




A WELL MADE CANE CHAIR 

is cheaper and more convenient than 
an upholstered one. A DRYAD 
CHAIR is shaped for comfort so as to 
make cushions almost unnecessary, 
and has won a reputation at home and 
abroad for sound- English workman¬ 
ship. Catalogues of Cane Furniture* 
Workbaskets t Basket Making 
Materials, and Metalwork post free 
from Dryad Wptks- HDept „Leicester. 



. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR BRAIN 
EARN 



efficiency by the 


H ave you ever properly realised 

THE FACT THAT IN YOUR BRAIN YOU 
POSSESS THE FINEST MONEY - MAKING 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD ? 

There is practically no limit to the income-earning 
powers of ihe mind, when it is keyed ap to the highest 
pitch of efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater efficiency you can put 
yourself in the way of earning twice, three times, four 
times the amount you make at present. r - * \ 

In every profession, business, and occupation, there is JOf you » 
a demand for men and women with scientifically , 

trained mindf' 

Over 400,000 men and women have already been trained to greater 
fa mo lit Pel man Syatem, which develop* ju*t those qualities of Concentration, Memory, 
Initiative, Ideation, Self-Confidence, and Administrative Power which are in the greatest 
demand to-day. 

There are 100,000 British and Dominion officers and men studying the Course ; including 
150 Admirals and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelmati System you can do better work (and better paid work) with infinitely lesseflVrl. 

A Course of F'elman Training is the finest of fill mental exercises. It develops your mind as ph^ical training 
develops your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow and takes up very little irmr, It is taught by post andean 
be followed anywhere* 

Write to-day for m free copy of 

MIND AND MEMORY 

It tells you all about the successful Pc I man System, and shows you how to increase the money-making powers of 
your mind. Send a postcard or letter to-day to 

THE P ELM AN INSTITUTE, BLOOMSB 2 URY^TREET H LONDbN. w.c_i. 

Owrsw Branch*!—MtU'&urnt : 46-40, Market Street Durban: CM A rtadt. Tertmfo* 15, T&ronfv Strrri, 


Ideal Holiday Suitings, 
Trousering Flannels, Etc., 

-for Gentlemen and Boys___ 

For the Holiday S-tajson BGERT0N 
BURNETT, Ltd., have provided an 
excellent assortment of Sports Gnat 
Tweeds and Suitings in a select variety 
of distinctive colouring*, which gentle- 
men who know the high quality and 
sterling value of their worm-renowned 
Fabrics will have every confidence in 
and derive great pleasure from weajicg. 

PATTERNS SENT ON REQUEST, 
Also of White Cricket Flannels, 
Breeches Cloths, Striped Trouserings, 
Bhck 41 Dress " Suitings, etc,, etc. 


OUR 

SPECIALTY. 

PURE WOOL 
GREY 
FLANNEL 
TROUSERING 

56 inches wide, 
at 11/9 per yard. 

A thoroughly reli¬ 
able T rau Bering 

which can be 
hig h I y re cona- 
mended for quail I y, 
appearance. and 


r. £ aeiton ,35 tuuiettb 

frio^al «Jb fienc^ 


permanent dye 

‘ROYAL 1 NAVY BLUE SUITINGS 

For hujr{nc«v an d everyday wear thww Ftvre 
T ___ F 00 * Suiting h»ie prove to lie parttm- 
TROUSEK5 Iftrly unlablf. nml gentlemen ffwak Vrry 
M A nF TO hJtrhly of their enduring frvhne*< of 
»jlr^ 1 cTr .1^ mUn\T, thair remark VMc wearing rpitlitfn, 

MEASURE and their lasting jfootl Kjireamoc^. 

at 31/6 They arc nmniiitewl to keep a good colour 
in any climate. and are mpf-lied in lip]it 
per pair. and heavy weight* ini table for vwr any¬ 

where. 

JVtLem* of high rlaai Fibri w for Ta d lea. 
flEint.]emen f and Children. Tailoring Btyl.es 
and Priee (Jnta, Measure Forma, ate., wnt 
on request- 

Address: EGERTOH BURNETT. LTD., 

L Dent., WELLINGTON. SOMERSET. ENG. 


Don't accept Substitutes — the 
“Jnst-as-good" is not yet made. 



The Daily SfirtaA f<*r 
CkiUreat AV^x*/. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Mancbesti 


For 

home-made: 

BREAD 

Cake*, Pudding! Piw, laM 

BORWICK’ 


BAKING POWDER. 
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THE “ OMNE TEMPUS ” 
RUBBER LESS RAINCOAT, 


lb texture is woollen . , * a sort of whipcord 
covert-coating + « * a pleasant change to you 
if you have worn an Officer'* Trencher 
» > 1 equally so if you have home a Tommy * 
shaggy greatcoat . * „ guaranteed rainproof 
and porous, which yon know the other makes 
are not. „ . * You can blow smoke through an 
Omne Tempos,” but you can*i get wet in it. 
Ready for Wear in every size r? fij 1 a 
or Made to Measure ..SCO -I U 


fM . 1 

Sfe Guarantee, 

ij fyotirOmne 
SfBcnpusiails 


— your 
guarantee 
of keeping 
dry under 
the -worst 
con¬ 
ditions— 
backed by 
our 80 


The^Ontne 

Tempus 





The “ Stonewall ” Coat* 


"The Slip-on« 

Sporting Model, often preferred for 
Town use—all sizes ready for wear 
in covert-coaling effects of 
yarnpraof Twill*. OO/" 


A dependable Spring Raincoat in 
various fawn and brown shade* of 
it out waterproof Twills, Q A f 
lined Waterproof Check Ot/ 1 
Lined same material as outride, with 

oiled cotton interlining 105 /- 



iuei Drotnei 


7 he * Stand-by * Belted Raincoat 

—' a perfect weatherproof garment 
with fine bold front, which can be 
worn in two ways (see sketch)—all 
sizes ready for wear in fawn, brown, 
and navy triple-proofed Egyptian 
twills lined through of/* 

proofed check. I O/tJ 

OXFORD CIRCUS 

AND 

jiLUDGATE HILL. 

iSITY &ridl 'ati I Folkestone. 
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GN'T desert me, Clara/' I begged, as my 
friend rose to go; "that odious Mrs. 
—— is coming and I don't feet equal 
to tackling her alone/* 

" Sorry/ 1 replied she, *' but I've got a com¬ 
mittee meeting. Just tell me that recipe of 
yours for a shampoo once again—saffax, smallax* 
what's the name of the stuff ? J * 

" Stallax/' I replied, “ It's best to rub a little 
olive oil into your scalp before washing your hair. 
You needn't rinse it afterwards—isn't that a 
joy ? It's just the thing to keep that fair hair 
of yours the same colour, and to make it look 
- like a poet's dream/ " 

" That settles it; if you get romantic I won't 
stop a minute. Bye-bye, Mabel, thanks awfully," 
With that she left me + 

I was not pleased to bear Mrs. -— 

ushered in. I am not fond of Mrs*-* who 

has “ risen ” in life, and proclaims it by an 
atrociously patronizing manner. Moreover* it 
always distresses me (I am not a nice person) to 
see a person with a coarse wrinkled skin and 
neglected, faded hair, wearing ultra-fashionable 
clothes, 

" Ha-ow do you do ? Dreadful weathah we 
are having, are we not ? " she drawled out aa I 
poured out tea. " Ha-owevah do you keep so 
woL-looking ? Of course, you've nothing to do/* 
1 am just recovering from a breakdown caused 
by two years in an aeroplane factory* I felt my 
temper rising. The conversation dragged on ; 
then I bethought me of my knitting. I went 
upstairs to fetqh it, and was some time in find* 
ing it. 

When I returned to the drawing-room I heard 
a strange sound, like sobbing, and to my utter 

amazement I found Mrs. - in tears , It 

was so unexpected, so utterly unlike* that I 
could only stammer out 

" Don't— roh, please don't. Isn't there any* 
thing I can do—oh, what’ is the matter ? '* 

She calmed down soon, and blurted out in a 
manner which was quite unlike her former 
patronizing way — 

"I c-can’t help it. i must tell someone—it's 
just this* When I married John I was a good- 
looking girl, though you wouldn't think it now \ 
but we've been through some hard times together, 
and my Looks went years ago. John's just as 
kind to me, and now we've got money he gives 
me all the pretty things l used to hanker after 
when I was young. But I look a silly, ugly old 


A MINOR TRAGEDY. 

By ESTELLE. 


fool in them—I won't go to a beauty-doctor and 
be giggled over, I can’t tell John, he wouldn't 
understand." 

I soothed her* and I said r— 

" Dear Mrs*--* you mustn't worry, you 

really mustn't: if you'll let me be hatefully 
rude and interfering, X think I can tell you a few 
ordinary home recipes which will make all the 
difference to your looks* You've obviously been 
pretty, but you Ve lost the freshness and smooth¬ 
ness of your skin, and the thickness and bright¬ 
ness of your hair, two things without which 
Venus herself would be very plain* Yon suffer 
from enlarged pores, too* which cause black¬ 
heads. If yon went to an American beauty 
specialist* you would probably be - skinned/ a 
painful process which would remove the outer 
soiled skin, and leave the new, dear complexion 
underneath exposed. The principle of * skin* 
ning # is sound* but there are three objections 
—the pain and unsightliness of the process, 
the expense, and the fact that the treatment 
necessitates one laying up for several weeks. 
The only safe way to adopt this principle without 
its unpleasantness is to obtain some mercolized 
wax from the chemist's and smear it lightly over 
the face and neck, washing it off in the morning 
with warm water. The curious property of tills 
wax is that it absorbs the soiled particles of the 
outer skin painlessly and invisibly, leaving the 
new skin underneath free to breathe. It can be 
used as often as required* and the cost ia trivial. 
Blackheads are always disfiguring ; so* having 
cured the ones you have, you must prevent others 
from forming. Blackheads are caused by en¬ 
larged pores, and generally form round the mouth 
and nose* where the pores are always more open. 
Enlarged pores also cause undue 4 shininess ' by 
excessive oily secretion, and they make the skin 
look coarse. For tliis purpose stymol is recom¬ 
mended, Dissolve a fcvblet in water; it will 
make a lovely effervescent lotion which will 
loosen any existing blackheads and prevent 
others from forming by gently closing the en¬ 
larged pores. Of course, it also makes a wonderful 
improvement in the texture of your skin. 

“ Now you need a lotion to protect your com¬ 
plexion and to give it a lovely 1 finish/ Powder 
is absurdly expensive; the cheaper kinds con¬ 
tain many harmful things. If you obtain some 
cleminite and mix it with water* and apply a 
little with the finger-tips, your skin wdli keep the 
delicious * peach-like f look for hours* If you 
feel tempted to rouge, my advice is Don't— 
powdered colli and um looks absolutely Jtatural 
and doesn't hurt your skin a bit. 

-l Do I know anything to bring back the colour 
to your hair ? Let me see—I think the b^st 
thing would be to get 3 ozs, of bay rum and mix 
it with 2 ozs, of tammaUte. Apply it with a 
clean toothbrush. It's a marvellous tonic* and 
your hair will gnaduslly regain its natural colour, 
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^JT/ie rea/ures o/ 

The Aeolian ‘Vocalion’ 


WHICH MAKE IT PRE-EMINENT 

are a musical quality that is unapproached, 
a personal control of expression that no 
other gramophone offers, and a beauty 
of appearance that has set an entirely 
new standard in gramophone design. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Ltd., 

iFQrmtrly the Qrak&irtii# ftu.1 

AEOLIAN HALL, 

131-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l 


wm 
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It’s not a nice task 

—- washing up- 

H the pots and pans 
are greasy as well 
as dirty, but it 
“ditto” is used they 
are cleansed in a 
few moments and 
what before war a 
trouble becomes a 
pteasure. 


2d 

Per Packet. 


JOSEPH CRQ$FItLD A SONS L*P WARRiH 



Madams,—1 cannot -teII whether you 
know me, If you do, the liberty I take in 
introducing myself is unnecessary and 
I shall only cherish the very legitimate 
desire to live in your gracious company. 

But if I am a ttnmpr to you, I shall count 
myself fortunate if I p-rsuade you to verify the 
compliments which have been paid to me and 
which 1 trust will agreeably justify themselves, 

Malaceine 

I CREME DE TOILETTE"! 

The MaimeAm *erU* of the Paifumcrie Mtmpsla* 
(Paris)—TgiUt Cream* Hire Powder, Toilet Soap 
and Perfume—are to be obtained from all fint^ela *r 
ChemMe. Perfumer* nn^ Storm, Whole'ote 
from ll'irfunn loaif 00 d t Ltd.* London t * 


A 




the 


These busy days are making 
= famous “ VENUS PENCILS ,J 
m ore necessary to more people 
than ever + before, “VENUS 
PENCILS ” are smooth, flawless, 
perfect for every conceivable 
purpose. Never grate - smooth 
as satin 

17 Grades Black Lead, bom 6 B (mllcit) 

\o 9 H (hvdeil).at 4d each; and in ihic 
siyki Copying at 5ch and 6d. tath. 

Of all S tat toners, S tores, etc* 
throughout the world* 

•‘VBKUS,” 

173-5. Low*r 
Clapton Road* 

London, / y 

CjVui 

^peRsUpuhpcX. 

UNIVERSTTtuFMICHIGAN r * 
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OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD B£VO?AGE 


A* WANDER, Ltd,, 

173, Cowcross Street, E+C*i. 

Worki : KjnB f 
Uarta. 


jS^yyvr. 

mmm g |£ag?L£i 


?/*£«? /.-* \: ,{' ’ Item 

ftsUSk*’* *&tfR I >t 1 $Jki! 4 $mk f.I<- ’Hi- 


«^P^| if mm Wtfwm fm fT< 111 1 

^ A^7;J*2**\t2£p : Gf• •##•. • $fcs :*S¥^ CJK;-Jvfv‘ #»t'•*' 




d '"-- • i s££ $ m i&. Ww* * mm * 

Mr -M; “if- 4 $.’ ' r if I H 


] "If :: ;^i W 


s|i i •'- j;» ■ ? •;' is. 


Mi 


WMmk 




(L f. :JSm+ -^ ■ gJJ Jpe ■• ••> 

>--• ■ v- j j fe T . g ‘ jieVs.^ .*cy |' - ■» 


*3r •*^ > 




When feeling “below p»r 1T and after 
times of sustained bodily or menial 
eflbfi *■ Oval tine M h the natural 
restorative. It quickly overcome!? 
fatigue and tones and builds up the 
system. 


In sickness ** Qvnltine ** provides 
adequate nutriment without tax 00 
the weakened digestive functions 
Invalids seldom tire of its appetising 
flavour, and it is taken when alt other 
{bods are rejected. 


In convalescence u Oval lino ‘ F ensures 
the rapid recovery of health and 
strength. !t is the very marrow of 
recuperative and energising materials* 


Of & IE Chemists attd Stores* 
Tins: 1/6. 2/6 and 4/6. 4 




Do restore worn nerves 
and ensure soumfsteep 

Sleeplessness is very frequently 
caused by undue pressure of blood 
on the brain, resulting in mental activity 
at a time when the brain should be 
soothed and quiet 

When a cup of " Ovaltine” is taken last thing at 
night the pressure is relieved by the blood being 
diverted to the digestive region* The digestive 
activity created is of it gentle and undisturbing 
character, 4 4 Oval Line "being most easy of digestion 
and assimilation, even when the digestive powers 
are impaired. 

i( Gvahine ** also provides in an eminent degree 
just those food dements which build up and 
restore the worn-out brain, nefve and body cells. 


Build* up Brftin.UeW an4 6«lij 

11 Oval tine" contains no drugs, but is iirepAied from Malt, 
Milk and Eggs retaining in a highly concern:rated form 
Only the vitalizing and reconstructive elements of these 
natural foods* I t makes a delicious beverage- No fuss or 
trouble in inak in ^—merely stir the emp golden granules 
into hot milk or milk and water. 


FM 


Digitized 1 
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HEADACHE & 
NEURALGIA 



<af once tht 

way - with 


> quick, 
DAISY. 


"V T f£T the very next head or 
L Asa\ L* ner^e pain that comes re’ 

\ mlnd you lo Like DAISY—the 
preparation whose woT^k in life 
il is to cure those pains more 
quickly, more safely* and mote 
- certainly than they can be cured 

/ in any other way, > 

Do not think that DAIS^ 


yf / 

K/ 


similar to the many headache 
cures you read or hear abou t. Its 
- -— composition is diflrrent; it alone 

is free from the doubtful drug ocelanilid ; arid it 
alone ha* received Strong professional endorsement 
from a great West-end physician. 



A 6d. HEADACHE CUBE for Zd. 

Dr. Robert ton Wallace write* r— u / lay great 

stress bath an the efficiency atui safety of Daisy , 
and commitment yon on yaut commercial courage 
in plating an « nu?uaUy costly formula at a 
reasonable charge at (he command of the public. 

DAISY is sold by stores and chemists everywhere 
at 2d. each* fl for 1/-, 20 for 2/3* 60 for •/-* 
DAISY Lire, LEEDS, 





The pen for instant action 

Swan ™ t 


At pre-war prices front 10,'6 t* 12/6, 

OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD.. 79 & Bo, High Holborn, 
London* W.C+ 1 . 

Manelie«ter t Far is, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney* Toronto, etc. 


CURED BY ELECTRICITY L\ 
YOUR OWN HOME. 

TRIUMPHS OF WONDERFUL LIQHT AND 
PORTABLE BATTERY. 

WONDERFUL CURES OF NEURASTHENIA, 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, AND ALL 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS. 

The MV* l hut sufferer* trum ntnooi *nd functional ditnrdrn t*n 
now have all the Iwifil* of Curative ElectrlHiy in therr own h«in«r 
i, must welcome, for it removal the one rcmaiBinp areument lhat eeola 
\, v urgutl acaLmt till* wonderfully smweWul method of Lremtcjeni- 

Triumphant as ukctrical treatment his proved m irrent hospitals 
and cxHtijr iualLuitioim, it remained for too long tb*? monopoly of Ihs 
wealthy, liecaiiK no convenient and inexpensiveinietood off apFun H£ 
tin.- electric cunDt in the ]«itknt r e own burn« and wiUMHrttho 
gay of 1,1 win ill supervision had yet l*wp discovered. True. m*nf 
sttvnLTil.il hiul beuti nuude, hut not until the peri vetoed light an J 
alvlf Imiteries employed in the Pulvermarher Llcetrolofficil Tjtirmt-ut 
ljH,d arrived wtim H.ny of these uniformly sucuiSMiil or altogether frre 
from an atmosphere *1 suspicion. 

MEDICAL SUPERVTI8I0H UHHECE85ART. 

Ko loiiccr. hnwwver. nee.1 the iuccuee of the scientific utilisation ci 
the electric current in your owo home far the rnLief ™ “? 

suffering IK? doubted for h single moment. The mutu|jh of th« fhlwj 
muter EtatEvturittl TrartmHH is neared ami asaured hj rict«f 

after Tirtory ovortmiiian sufftiring and disefiie. 

It Ililb w on the moat glowing praises 11*0111 dutingoMipa mtuitilun 

Electricity brings health 
and strength to nil 
sufferers from nervous 
and functional 
disorders. 


\\ 5 f p 



The Pulvomacker jippMmw are 

traiiim of citratnw tUeiricity, iWorad by over Jlfty tending Ixxtor** 
by the QtftetaV Xcademtt 0 / Jfeiicini! of Fan*. 

scientific men. and It h*s overcome all objections ' k ’Jfvli- 

AfU-aiu-ch l Emaiunt curative elertrfcal amdlanees for home u ■ 
e™ r there is great uerv R -wnakre« nuri It- uwci*J*i 
power in any nron or system, the [ La runlin 

pro void, and ure daily proving their wondorful rtrorilfu an 
nflicitcy in such familiar fnactlonal trtiiblcs is 
fferToUft Dyapepfilfti 
Jndl^Miatlon and Dyip®p*i*- 
Livcr SluggiahnaSH. 

CQnstluatlon and Blood iwpnntf 1 
FuutiLlonal Kldnay Troubl*i, 

Rheumatism mrtd Goat. 

Weak Action of the Hwart, 

Circulatory Dlaordarit Ac + , ftc., 

while lr. has conquered pain, idijRlcal weakness, sickrir^, 1 

ere? 1 wh^ri nil other met hod* of treatment lure fniletl. . 

THE NATURAL METHOD OF REVITALISIHC THE 
NERVE CENTRES. 

rki^iufle tlnn ri.jlvennn.cher 1'lectrolofflcal Treatment t* 

Pfihiral met I hk! i.f resulting the wliok nervous 
nen if renlri's Mid iperejiiilTiff nervous eUnrgy^the 
1m ..:i 1 v UTiMV^riiRTil and every Wilj fuurtmn. Without to* 

V> the sy.hr' 1.1. it l*th™ the whole body m a 
furriryiDK and invigorating electridtr «c l^i^ fte thG 
ar>TdinnceB arc worn, 

These aiinllanccsoan be worn safely at home or at ImuJot 
the kAsb iiironvenJencc aud without the n«mr ™ 
p ei Thin if nlt'Uiih'Lrc-o. 

Tlic ' Pulvermacher Rpiiliac™ are nmrrell of } 
and copuiu the mo-t powerful portable 

SaMy lw Word. 



ti v f rc■ u 1 il 1.1 i h 1 T efkct^ 

They hare cured thousands permanently 
he’ i^ fulled. * l^:,L~3 

IVt i i u to-day for a free booklot, rutitlrd, 
Strongth,' ttU’fc] dufcril Fsrtui Pm I verniMM 
in - ’’ill d^l:tJ lid ui 
' 1 wiiniring It to you. 

1 f .riL n. .AMrei * 


fv’fflfSf 

The Huper 


per Intend a ml. Fulw 

iita “lA VnlrAn Houae Ej 
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Invite, to-day — 


Every genuine piece 
of APIS Cutlery is 
stamped - - APIS 





Fairy Godmother jdPIS into your 
home and save labour and expense. 


IINRDSTABLE 

UNSTAINABLE 


CUTLERY 


ObfainaW* at First-da** Stores, Ironmongers, and Cutters. 

APIS DEPOT: 

Proprietors, Yorkshire Steel Company, Ltd., 

30n, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.T. 



In the Shadow of St. Raul s. 


A REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING 


66, 69 70. LVDGATE HILL 
LONDON. E.C.4. 

Write for Pattern i and Prien*. 


You need not “ practise ” 
to become a Good Pianist 

My System lias abolished all necessity for 
keyboard drudgery. It is now possible to obtain 
in a few months jl mastery of the planu often 
unobtainable even after years of laborious prac¬ 
tising for several hours daily. 

Sir Frederick Bridge and other emin^rn musi¬ 
cians highly recommend and use iho j 

Sys tem. No apparatus or specially 
written score. 

The quickest and most 
certain way to permanent 
mastery of the piano. 

10,000 
Successful 
Pupils, 


cr 


Send 
far wj 

ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK ** LlffHl or 
Pianoforte Playing." 


This book explain* full y how 
K J leach the Sy*iem hy a series 

of Postal and rhe fee ] 

charge- The Lessons lire adapted U 
* ihe lequirtmeafti of pianifi* of at 
grades of proficieiKty. 

Apply for book to-day. but do not ortll' 
,tn male whether average or advanced player 
<>ir, if a beginner, whether you can or cannot pjnj 
at -tight a simple hymn nine. The botsk will he sen 
without charge and post Free. 

| J. Macdonald Smith, IS, Glaomebur? &q„ London, W.C. 

from Brain toEoijboard 


of 
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Acute Rheumatism 

% 


Crippled for Years. Remarkable Cure by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 



Mrs. Pope, 4, Byreley Street, North Sea, Ports¬ 
mouth, says:—“ I can never he too thankful for the 
wonderful cure which Dr. Cassell’s Tablets effected 
in my daughter Hettie. She had acute rheumatism 
when she was a child, and was in bed for eight months. 
After that she was practically helpless, could hardly 
get about at all, and was in such pain that she would 
scream if touched- Food did not nourish her, and 
she wasted away till she was quite thin. This went 
on for years with no sign of improvement, though 
everything possible was done fpr her. 

“ About four years ago I tried Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 
Hettie was almost a cripple, but she had not taken 
the Tablets long before there was improvement. Her 
pain lessened, and she got better daily until she was 
completely cured.” 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


Dr, Caaeirt Tahiti* aw tfci° Jlcwse for 

Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases 

Nerve Paralysis Anaemia Palpitation 

Infantile paralysis Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion 

Neurasthenia Indigestion Nervous Debility 

Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical 

Periods of Life. 

Sold by aU Ckvtnisit. Prie&t I S ami 3 '-, Hie 3> tu* beintf the. more ettnuTniieoL 


Free information 

as to the suitability of 
Dr. Cassell's Tahiti* in 
yrmrcwt sent on request. 
Atlitreu — Dr. Ca*sell + s 
Co., Ltd., Chester Road, 
_Manchester, 


Without Pure Blood Health i* Impossible, 

VETARZO 

BLOOD MEDICINE. 

Searches out sad expels from the vital current every lurking 
trace of iwiBonoiit matter, curing blood a ml ikin (IIhcilhi. lad 
L«ra, ftbecgtfflew, nicer*, ei'iema, ^out. rbeuimtinD, Raj ire, 4c, 


Life without Health is Living Death. 

I/PTADTA BRAIN AND 
VLI /IIILU NERVE FOOD 

Fop nervous exhaustion and chronic weakness- 

Send P,0, tf* (crewed for security) for Trial Dottle of either 
ramnily. to Vtmnn liemedjiefl €y., Gonjwl Oak, London, S.IV.5. 

[Jnimndided ?«ndor» may try tv Htdl you something 
elm fn i r extra IiFhiTU ; du Hut accept it; i nisi h * mi haviiiff Vetarvi, 
The genuiti« hu wordi “Veurw H^mdiei" on Government 
9tn iiitj. _ jjcij i| by LKAIH NO ill F1M 1 STti ___ 



PATINT 

INHALER. 






T HE Chief Characteristic of 
A ** Petrel ” Ammonia is its power 
of dissolving grease. 

It is the most wonderful cleansing 
agent for household purposes in 
existence. 

Thousands of Housewives are already 
using it. Should you not yet have 

HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA done so, try a bottle now. 

Do n t simply for Ammonia—sajt l * Petrel Ammonia —it makes ail the difference in a 

dfat 'j tttork. 

Xoirtlnml / Brittle If you raimrt obtain Jnmlly. a Rnmple Bottle 

Una:t I / p) BouJtlrt MU In* ornt dlrttt. tor 1 3, i'arri*(ff mill. 

Buttle Mm • Kje-tumfUde, provided you givo iwr Gropers nams and addnsw. 

PETREL AMMONIA WORKS-—10. WATSON S i MEET, GLASGOW. 


Makers also of "SOPHOS/* the Ide^l iUifl DiiisMci/tant. 
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When 
shaving 
against time 
save 

time 

by using 

PRICE'S 

zcml 





are regarded with keen 
satisfaction by men in every 
walk in life. 


They fulfil their Enittion of 
holding the hose securely and 
Taut without prciture on (he leg. 


The soft rubber button and the 
splendid elastic webbing are 
responsible —the cbitic webbing 
yielding to every ilight movement 
of the mulcles. 


Vtlh Cord/ 1 /- U> 3 - 
or Pad I Freni ail (/Mdttfari. or 

Spin-re Suspemler Co., hMce*t#r 


r —HANDIEST - 

I Trouser Press Ever Made 



Crease* end Btr«teti«* perfectly. Save* it* cost over 
end over. Weigh* 30 ox. Pack* 
Into corner Of kit-bag. Hang* Ln 
wardrobe when In u*e+ 

Bought toy Thotis >nds of Officers, 

Ha« proved Itself as necessary 
at home a* It has in camp. 
“ALPHA ■* (Pm.) HO. 1 -y/ 
PORTABLE PRESS ... //“ 

Pott Free IKK. 

« 4t ALPHA ” No. 2 Portable 
Pr*« and Suit Hanger combined* 
Wonderful economiser of 


8/6 


space and clothes T p 

PaMJr+s V.K. fFraiuw <kf. ctfrfl-l 
i'njM t’hcsiiLift or P.O. Tendon City and 
Midland Bank. 


may & co. (®srr-) 


3, TUDOR STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4. 

ihflil^llllllllllkiHMlIIIIMII 


I 



] 

NEW-LAID FARM 


EACH 

SEPARATE] 

2L2I-, 


MAKES MANY 

TASTY DISHES 

ROALL PRODUCTS LTD- 
BIRMINGHAM 


AT TOUR 



Rat-tat-tar 

That's (he milh t 

Every morning without fail. And we rarely think of 
the work it hat meant—the early milki ng, the drive 
to the little lUtion jn the grey of the morning, the 
iwift train journey to the city, the busy porter*. 
Our part is to extract the greatest pptsibie valus from 
our limited supply. And to do it we contrive delicious 
combinations with Corn Flour, making sustaining body* 
building dishes, 

Johnston'* Patent Corn Flour in the house mean* a 
constant variety of dainty tempting moulds and custard s, 
glorious pancakes and puddings, light wholesome 
takes, and enhanced food value to loupi, stew* and 
gravies. 



'ti Ai j* Bailholom*w Close 

On girval from * c 

l UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“It Worked 
Like a Charm*' 

write* a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection tor fifty years* 

At ail chemists 4/3 a tin. 


STAIN GREY HAIRS 

The Hair. WT linkers. or Eyebrows are 

simply and radfilr done with 

“ NECROCEINE.” 

Restoring Lba colour iAiiy shade:) to the 
roots* it has ft lasting effect, nJid mhkm 
detection Lmporal 1 jle Uws not stain the 

ikiiL Undoubtedly the cleanest and iiest 
Hair fitmiuerin the World. Light Brown, 
Golden* Lark Drown, amt Black, rte^retly 
Ducked by Pon for 13 . 3 3 , 3 3 , 5 
LEIGH A CRAWFORD Dept. 36 , 
33 .Bpoohe Bt-ffolborn.London, E,t- 



learn to sketch; 

in two'hours 


mid Hi| ii i p vuiir- 

I i*elf with n» easy 
[ meat™ of milking 
i a good income. 
ThiKiurli you civri- 

f not draw a tine. 
I “the A.B.t-. or 
H lerogly phic 

Mu hud of Draw ing “ will amble you to make creditable sketches after 
twe hours' study. Press Illustrating; Advertisement Dssffenini; 
Peelers i Showcard* ; Fwlitatu and all other twmunenifcl™ bran Ohs* 
ni CcromsrciiJ Art taught by UarTt»|jundenee Jn prises for 

student* joining now. Write t^day for Illustrated Fromwctua—a 
fitse lesson in iUelNto Studio 17, 

ThQ A.B.C. Behool of Drawing, 3 lO, Strand, London, W.C .3 

WEAK NERVES. 

Health and bn pinned ilt« imijosstble where nem weakness exists. 
My FREE BOOK ^Intensely lnterostiUKh shows how JniatGudb, 
diprsiilon, all nerve,, iiottinch, or heart weakness, JrrU 
tabllliy, brain fag. ieJ r-consciousness. etc*, may b# positively 
cured, under golimnl it. My treatment mcqead* when all else has 
failed. 3 B EFFICIENT! Stoji failing, and beooins this success 
you were meant to 1 His. Enclose 3 uLacup-i, mention ailment. Sympa¬ 
thetic and eipert reply by return. DO IT NOW! 

THOMAS INCH,?|®kV% c A^5Sf!Sfw%: 


POWER 


Write the Concentre Do. 
and they will prove to jfOLl 
how their Donne, ’’fcinr 
tific Concentrationwill 
eivf y-tki great Power nf Will and .Self-Reliance, grrat Power crei 
illushing, Worry, ibid Habit*, great Powara of Wemmr. Atteu ; 
tlon, Ohoarratton, Thinking, 0 peaking Approved by Lha Late Lord 
Avebury Mr W. T. Btoed. 8 ir R. 8 . S. Baden Powell, 0 , Grahams 
White* Kfrp, liflldon Ronald. Eci..and Editor* of Famous Journals. 
Practised by thuuundi of students in every part of the world. 
SLmd itf. stamp for Free UeftcriiUi™ Booklet* lestimomals to the 
Cancan tr a Co., IQ, Central Bldgs., Wallrend* Newcaatle-o-n Tyne» 



FREE CURE FOR RUPTURE 

STUARTS PLASTER-PADS are a wonderful new treatment 
for rupture, and tljfiy hare oursl the worst fyi'iua in the privacy of 
the home. Being SELF-ADHESIVE, they hold without straps, 
buckles, or obnaxtoui springs, Nn truss, 

Srud /gi* FREE trial frmfwwn*. 

THE STUART PLASTER-PAD CO. (Dept. 8*)* 
6S, Aidcregutn Street, Lpndonj LQ. 

ARE YOU SHORT? 

If to, let the Girvan System help you to 
increase your height. M c. brigs* re[>orts 
5 indies increaju; ; UrtTer K- F..*iDohwi J 
Mr, ftitcllffe. 4 inches; Wm Tjeedell, 

4 indie* ; Mr. Ketley, 4 inches. Thi" lyfr 
tens greatly impra-ien ths health, figure, 
ami carnage. Bend 6 iiernay stomp* for 
further |lArticulara mid £lfifl Guarantee 
to Enquiry Itept. fl.M,, 17, fltroud Green 
£t,oad, London, N.4. 





WE BUY 

•* 

Typewriters 


THE MACHINE TRADING C 0 « - . Twi-itruosieT 
44 . Queen Victoria St., London, E.C+ 4 + OITT 1468 . 

DUTTONS for 

Lean! Erl* ran to, the international language ami obtain a p<wt asForeUnfl 
Corresjwndsn t at £Zm to iUWO a year, If \ou ever visit the C>>ntm on i. 
Esperanto will enable you to ooUTerae easily in France. Ruiwiu. Japan, 
Italy, and fipain. Esperanto is as easy lo IeaH] ae Dutton i SborLhaud. 
and our t.'nireflxiiidence CVuirfto would enable you to learn this snter, 
national language in aii weeks bend two stamps for full detail* to 
Ii error's HcsiVESB I^llruk U>esh H 3 L oppc»ite G.P.U,, bktgiietSL 
London Branch; 68 A & 3 h Great Russell St r ent* W .U 1 . 

ESPERANTO 



MATERNITY 

(Finlay'e Patents t adjustable any iize) 
SKIRTS from 11/^ GOWNS from 
BAS CORSETS 21 /-. 

CoiaiLtfu-t* and PaUtnu FREE. 

FREE Wonderful B*by Book 
FINLAY'S. hi gu Ida worth S tea At 

. Top Oldl mm Street f* MARCH* ST SR. 



CHIVERS’ 


.o^V 

_ _ 

CARPET SOAP^ 

CLEANS CARPETS LTKB NHW. 

One Tablet will Clean a 
Largo Carpet. 

Sampio an. a tarn pa, 

F. CHIV K K-S Jc i \y. LT1>„ s&FFS'FA 
, Albany Works. Bath. 


PA IN S T Rifrg:., 

zox 


/ft 

i 


[CURES NEURALGIA 

j rbct"i’" two" yi™ 

: rflLL ■ scud sianiiped ad 4 re* 4 ed 
i em el ■ 11 ft> - Mention t his i r, 

i xux ['O, jj, Hatton Garden, Lohdcm. 



by TRENCH’S REMEDY* Simple bume 
r I treatment; over qo years' success. Tainphlet 

■■ I I free from UnitJnManfg. Col, a^ElltohtlhSl,, 

Eg II \m LJ Melbourne i Ellisons Duncan t Port Akuriri, 
B Napier, N.Z,; Strauack & Williams^ 31 c, 

^1 k West St*. Durban, Natal; Grocott 
& Sherry, Grahftmstown t S. Africa; 
A* G, Humph revs, Cnsilla de 
Ccutco 675 , Buenos Aires; Trench 1 
— — Remedies. Lid*, 107 , St. lames’ 

Chambers, Toronto; and TRENCH'S REMEDIES* Ltd*, 
33 a, South Frederick Street, Dublin 


® ® ™ Napier, 

CURED 


HINKSMAN’S 


* A STH M A * 
RELIEVER 


A HEMIDY Of 
— LONG- 

standing. 

Tried, true, and always to be relied on, gives instant relief 
iu AjLlimrt. and lit of great vitlue In Bronchitis and W'b^p 
ti3K Cough. 1.3 per tin, from all Cbeiniau:. Postagetid. ciLiu, 

J. HINK.SMAN, Chcmi*t. CARLUKE* 

Bffikd Poet t'mrd f^r Free Package* 


Foster Clark’s 


I Thu Creamiest Custard | 


Cream Custard 
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FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES 

SOLDERING 

— /^'you\ 

LM| WANT \ SOT 

FLUXITE y 2 ?^ 


E very day finds a 
use for Fluxite— 
every day thousands of 
folk in the home and the 
workshop put the handy 
Fluxite to practical use. 

Mechanics-the men who 
know-WILL HAVE 
FLUXITE—it 


SIMPLIFIES 

SOLDERING 


—and the 1 layman 1 even finds 
he can -‘do the job himself* 1 
quite easily wall Fluxite. 

Get a tin TO'DA K Of all Iron 
mongers x in tin r* 8 a. , 1/4 2/8. 

FLUXITE, LTD.. 100. Bevlngton 
Strati, Bermondsey-England. 




Mljtgp 



jyf40l 




DISTINCTIVE 

FURNITURE 




r l 


"'HERE is character in 
Smarts 1 Furniture* It is 
designed expressly for 
the homes of people of taste. 
And its charm is intensified 
by the soundness of the 
materials used and the per¬ 
fect craftsmanship employed. 

T he prices, al! plainly marked, 
are extraordinarily moderate, 
but there—the huge turnover 
of this great firm is the direct 
result of selling good quality 
furniture at the lowest margin 
of profit, 

l*ost orders accurately com¬ 
pleted by a specially-trained 
staff, and all the facilities of 
Smarts' Simple System of Fur¬ 
nishing Out-of-Income are at 
the disposal of Customers 
living at a distance. 

Writ* a-t mtee for 
full particulars. 


itriapts. 

iJHART BKOtra- 


Head Depot ; 

28. 29. 30 k &31, LONDON ROAD, 
ELEPHANT & CASTLE, S.E.L 

Branched at 

STRATFORD. E. 14. — 194*198, TJmGtotb, 

( ROYDUN.—3D. SR iind M. George atrert. 
HACKNEY, E. 8. S£l. M*r* Htrecfc 
WIMBLEDON. 8.W, 19-8, Merton Raul 
Broadway. 

WOOLWICH, RE. ifl-Ts. direct 

HOLLOWAY, N. 7 -4a. U.Seven Rtl 

CHISWICK, W. 4 . — 11 B I». I Mull Rwt. 

AtANOHE^TEH -The Palalhie. VictoriaSI, 
N U RTM AM HTO N. - ffT, AI aunt™ 8 U . 

So CTI1EK D ON *j E A,—I9<n 5*7, Broad wny, 
And ■kjnren.'a KohiL 
LEICESTER,— IA Hlfh Street, 

DERBY.—YUlorlu Building, Ijomlon Rad, 
BIRMISOIIAM,—00 jl.iiI Cl. Broad Street, 
htkI ut, High Htrret, null Ring. 
BRISTOL— 4H. <'hh[L- St., nmi Tower Util. 
SH EFFlELD mi ifKt. The Moor. 

COY ENTRY £M£>, ItuTim. 

IS ULV ERH AM Frn N - 35 k Dudley Street. 




UMIVERSr 


































C F our TwtLtfhr Steep 


4 jVcj ww*i«(«™ 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEH 

must wc:ir , *he&Uby'* Corsets ^nd the " Natural Eme* 
Corset is ibe most healthy of nil. Every wearer ssiy* ml 
W hile moulding ihe figure to the mast delicti* lines of 
feminine grate* they vastly improve the health. 


THE 

CORSET 

OF 

HEALTH 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 

8/11 Pa ir - 

Postage abroad extra. 


Compltte with 

m .j Special ftetachahie 

\ ml Jill \ Suspenders. 

X 

H ■ ffJgg , \ 

K . i In \ v 

Stocked in 

all tizei 
from 20 to 
30h Made in finest 
quality Drill. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 

No bone* or iteeli to drag. Kurt, or break. 

No I adrift at the back. 

Made of itron*. durable dHU of finert quality, with 
special iuipei»l«rit deuchiWe for wtihmi 
purponHi. 

It is lneed at the ildea with elastic cord to e*p*tid 
freely when breathing. 

It j« fitted with odiurtable ihoulder BtrapB. 

It hi* a *hort <9 inch) bulk in front which enaurefc 
a perfect ihape, and t< faatened at the top and 
bottom with non-rurting Hooki and Eyes 
It can ha eaaily waahed at home, having nothing to 
ruflt or tarniih h 

Wear the “NATURAL EASE" 
Corset and free yourself from 
Indigestion, Constipation, and 
scores of other ailments so 
distressful to Women, 

These Corsets are specially Tecommended for Indies 
who enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing* golf etc,, as ihere 
is nothing to hurt or break, brngers, Actress, W 
Invalids will find wonderful assistance, they en-flDlc 
tb*m io breathe wiih perfect freedom. All women, 
especially housewives,, and those employed m wK'jf® '_ , 
demanding constant movement, appreciate in** * * 

Eiuic" Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of 
ilie body, Mid whilst giving l>e*uty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 

SEND FOR YOURS TO - DAY. 


.Vo foods St*t without cask, hut tnouty tvilltu,gfy ntmrutd 
if dissatisfied. 

Cress your Postal Orders and wake payable to tk* 

HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. 

Dept. 65. 

. l : LB/_?3 I.iwSsiibs H41 London. E-C.4. 


ASTRA 


COLLAR SUPPORTS 

lire Silk Covered and are practically invisible 


They give with every movement oE 
the head, and do not chafe the neck. 


Jade in Black <* White in the Ulo win, •'»!*- 

1 2b 2i 21 J, M. 3i j«id 4 inch 


I/, per packet ol 12. 3&<). per Card of 3. 

_oyAjOOQK 

Sleeked and Sold by ail Leading Draper*. 


\\7QMEN who bear children in 
” Twilight Sleep retain their 
beauty and are unwrinkled. Why F 
Because they suffer nothing—their 
nervous system is absolutely pro¬ 
tected from shock — and their 
recovery is immediate. 

The London Home of Twilight 
Sleep is the largest and most 
perfectly equipped institution in 
the world, 


Write to-day to the Secretary 
far interewtinw Brochure No. A4. 


, * The » » 
LONDON HOME 
of 

TWILIGHT SLEEP, 

Streatham Mflpof^ 

S.W.lBv 
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ALLOA. 


WOOLS 


Expert knitters have proved that 
Paton*s Wools possess these three 
important essentials : 

The elasticity that assures shaprli* 
ness to knitted garments. 

The pliable softness that makes 
knitting a pleasure. 

The supreme wearing and washing 
qualities that give garments knitted 
with Patents Wools a lasting value. 

Universal fCn\itting Book^ with 
direct tarns {ever altogether) to in - 
Ur tit every knitter for ^4 in stamp. j. 

PATON'S 

ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 

London i 192. Aldcrag&te St.* E.GL 
Manchester ; I0 t Newton Street. 




Iffl & 3&T ®S{ 



Shorf Slones 



iiiBimniiiufluniii i 


I Uhl II Ihlli 1 11 ILIII. 


T will be & DAtJunal 1 (^« If the hundreds of jrood 
ftoriefl iiid thrilling LiiL r i(lf?iiti whioh liivt w^urred 
dunriif put wjir are Iml to the * ur M through jmir 
Inability to i»it them Into ma ratable bhatw We cma 
, twn you by pc»t bvw to write Sh»rt Morin and tom 
| your ui[Knenc« 4 i to Jirofi table 

JOUR NALISM, 

too. h triiler ffcope th&n er?r to trained men tad 


wotiwn who know how to focus everyday incident* 
into crisp, pithy art trim 

TWO SEPARATE COURSES! 
Journalism and Short-Story Writing. 

&Jad the fee fur either is only 1/- week. 

RfeV , rj fco. hEVT. jf HKS CpiTJfCA thoRJLrKPdfe&KTUJX I.'OUk ! 

11 >nk JS>, ft Ssavini ima, Ltms, E. 7 . 



Vanity Fair \ 




j ~ 



The mingled fragrances of • 
a wealth of choice and lovely : 
flowers harmonised into one : 
enchanting Perfume. 

It strikes a note of delicacy : 
and refinement, full of charm : 
to the cultivated taste, which : 
has outgrown a liking for ■ 
common, heavy scents. 

A Perfume of irresistible : 
charm, one of the most beau- * 
tiful of the famous 


3 : 



Yardley 

PERFUMES 


Vanity Fair Perfume. 9/1,i/-,17/«, 35/- ; 

Vanity Fair Face Powder, Z A and 4 6 * 

Vanity Fair Vanishing Cream, Z6 ' 

0/ all high-class Chemists * 

and Perfumersi and from \ 

YARDLEY & CO.. LTD, i 

8, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l. \ 

Perfumery and Fine Soap Makers since 1770. | 



1 I i n 11 i;1 r i 1 1 r -11111 1'! r 11 riY m riTITYTr i i'r"nr rurm mirnuM nmm 1 nn 1 n nTTTYTifTWi ftmi rrmu[niTTiiTTiTni'TTTrT' 1 
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STOP 

RUINING 
YOUR 
LI FE 


TOBACCO HABIT 

CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 

A I offir a gmulM guaranteed Remedy 

for tobacco or sou AT habit in 72 hours. 
It is mild, pleasant, strengthening. 
Overcome that peculiar nervoutneee 
and craving for olgerettee, olgrare, 
pipe, ohewing tobaooo, or snuff; 
they are poisonous and senouslv 
Injurious to health, causing such 
disorders as nervous dyspepsia, eta 
leeenees, gas Inching, gnawing, or 

other uncomfortable sensation in 
stomach; conetlpatlon, headache, 
weak eyee, loee of vigour, red spots 
on skin, throat Irritation, asthma, bronchitis, heart 
failure, lung trouble, catarrh, melancholy, neurasthenia, 
impotency, loss of memory and will power, impure (poisoned) 
blood, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, 
heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, bad 
teeth, foul broath, enervation, lassitude, lack 
Of ambition, falling out of hair, baldness, ana 
many other disorders. It It unsafe and 
torturing to attempt to cure yourself of 
tobacco or snuff habit by merely stopping— 
don’t do it. The gentle, sale, agreeable 
way is to eliminate the nicotine poison 
from the system, strengthen the weakened, 
irritated membranes and nerves, and genuinely 
overcome the craving. You can give up tobacco and enjoy 
yourself a thousand times belter, while feeling in robust health. 
My FREE Hook tells all about the wonderful three days' 
method. Inexpensive, reliable. Also gocrot Method for 
conquering habit in another without his knowledge. Full 
particulars, including my Book on Tobacco and Snuff Habit, 
»• Woods* Gazette,” and all circulars sent in plain wrappers to 
anyone who sends threepence in payment. Keep this ; show 
it to others. 

EDWARD J. WOODS, Ltd., 

10, Norfolk 8t (3B3 T.B.J.), LONDON, W.C.2. 

RRSHATTCRCDhtRVES 

SHORTENS CONVALESCENCE. 

Permanently Strengthens the Entire System 
RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR NEURALGIA INSOMNIA. FATIGUE, BRAIN FAG. AN>€MIA. 
NERVOUS INDIGESTION. LACK OF CONCENTRATION. 

TRY VINO FOSFA TO-DAY 

Of Stores and Chemists, of from the Wholesale Ajervw. 
MAGRATH & Co., LEAMINGTON SPA. 
And from KARROOS. OVA tfRVICt and UAOSIS LS 





9 quickly kills all nits and vermin 

F <n the heir. It Is double the strength of any other, 
bat perfectly mit to use, and will not injure 
dellcau* ekint nouriihe* and beauutie* tha hair. 3*L, Sd.. » 

imiict mwd.r fc. nm 

and all inevet p«u. 3d.. *L, k !/• tina 

Rankin Co., Kilmarnock, 

g BMabivtkti over too aeot*. 


RANKINS 

HEAD OINTMENT 


WHY PEOPLE 

MARRY 

*T*HIS is the title of the first chapter of a great book on ao 
A important question to serious-minded people, r r01 ” 
inspired pen of an accomplished lady writer, this remarkable 
book is an absolutely authoritative treatise on a subject which 
has perplexed the mind of mankind from the beginning of the 
world. While it Is obviously not intended for any but those 
who are married or contemplate marriage, there is not a page in 
the Ixxdc that could harm the youngest child who can read— 
every sentence, every word being a dean expression from the 
ind of a lady who has had every opportunity of studying this 
lportant subject. ...... r 

ft deals with the psychological and sociological side of 
married life. It points out the pitfalls of unhappiness and the 
certain way in which to obtain and increase perfect, married 
bliss. It Is, therefore, an extraordinary guide to engaged 
couples, newly-married couples, and those who have been ^ 
married for some time yet have not succeeded in m ore than 
“rubbing along together.* A study of this work will bring 
happiness to thousands of homes, and as the writer puts it I f 
the facts herein contained are understood and followed they will 
insure that true love without which it is impossible to consum¬ 
mate a perfect union which makes heaven of every earthly 
home.” ‘ . 

•mt follow! mr Is an abbreviated synopsis sf tbs worn 
Matrimony: Its Obligations and 
BAIRD, with a Prefaoe by Mr. Thomas Helms*, the 
well-known Polk* Court Missionary 

INTRODUCTION.—Sentiment, false and true, about 
marriage. 

CHAPTER I. -Why people marry.-Idleness-Lack of health¬ 
ful exercise— Too much trashy reading-Low-ideals— Lack 
of self-respect—Dangerous flirtations—Love v. glamour. 
CHAPTER II.—Marriage in other lands. 

CHAPTER III.— When to marry.— C. H. Spurgeon s advice 
and St. Paul’s stealing from God*—Haste aitjd disaster 

Boy and girl marriages— Danger in delay—1 he laggard 

lover—Single selfishness—Growing old together—A family 
of comrades. 

CHAPTER IV. -Whom to marry.-Playmates-Thoiight- 
inates—Workmates—Care in selection-The woman at home 
—And at work—Whom not to marry—The hand of fate in 
the glove of chance—Pleasing the eye- nstinct v. reason- 
Age cannot stkle - Standing by results - tamily-Shy 
couples. 

CHAPTER V. — The matins tlnm. — Autumni weddings— 
Fireside talks-The perfect lover-Rencence -Mental frank¬ 
ness—Little rifts-Honour and humour- Keeping eacn 
other’s temper—Married flirts-Conjugal consideration. 
CHAPTER VI.— ThO Hbly bond*.— The marriage trinity— 
Love, honour and obey- Personal purity— For meni for 
women—Pre-marital mfluew<s : Woman s J J , 

Transmitted tendencies - Physical - Mental “ ^mial 
Doctor’s dilemmas—The social scourges—Who is io blame- 
CHAPTER VII — Th* waiting time. -Pain means Disease- 
Disease means deatb-The simplelde-Rest^K-\\^hinv 

—Feed ing—Working— Playing— Preparation—Courage and 
rashness— The woman’s business—omen who know 
World-old knowledge—An ancient writer. 

CHAPTER VIII —By their fruits.—The springo* the year— 
The natural birth-Corsetless cou ’\ tr,es rT Pr *'^. , . , H'' ?L™ 
—Cowardice, pardonable aDd unpardonable- Twilight sleep 
—Thinking health and beamy—If a child choose— 

The call of postenty — The rights of childhood T he 
orivileges of manhood-The sanctity, of motherhood- 
Social duty v. Maternal—Child, legislation. 

ru aptii'P IX _Breaking the tie* Views on divorce 

C n P J^,al lawT^Separation-The effect on chiUlren- 
Hard'hips of women applicant*—Man's unfanb f “ 

woman’s tragedy—Divorce a luxuiY—Lowering the: 

dmrd— Divorce in other lands- Possibilities and probabilities 
in English divorce laws. u 

fHAPTFR X _The perfeot union.— The triple alliance 

CH -S body, and XS-Love at firjt sight^Courtiog 
days—The great unknown-Too much ideat-And 
—Vampire* — Male and female-Who 

separations—Animal magntttsm—True l 

tbedoor—Fools' savings— Wisespend.ng*- Married w«m*ns 
salary—Late marriages-Mamage a career-Home makerv 
To obtain a copy, post free and in plain «•*££* 
striking exposition, and particulars of other 
readers should send a postal order for is. pd- to the address below. 

HEALTH ANB EFFICIENCY PUBLISHING C0- 


Dtirt. »*. »«. 


LuMtfAtW Mlfli LOHDOH, W.C.4. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


for 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


LARGE AND SMALL in all parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
‘Country Life* is the chief Advertising 
Medium for Country Houses and 
Estates. 

* 

‘ COUNTRY LIFE,’ the paper 
that appeals to all who love 
the Country. 

‘COUNTRY LIFE; the most 
beautifully produced paper 
in the world. 


Published every Friday, One Shilling 


On Sale at all Newsagents and bookstalls 


or from the offices of 44 Country Life,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covcnt Garden, W.C. 2, 


by i .ooole 

o 


Original from. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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iC That gentle phynick, given in time, had cur'd me.° ' 

Hmty VIII—Act 4 f Seme /* 


marjl 

This is the Natural Way 


I iy 1111 III j 1111 [ 111 ] llttll llllllll l| lll!J I llll) III llll 111 [Ml I llll 1111 IUI 111 IIU 11 IIM 

USE IT ‘DtsflLT rO <BE D^INTT 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s filter. With this important 
organ working properly the blood becomes pure, 
and the nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a 
clear brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION.—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and capsule, and remember that 

“FRUIT SALT" is prepared ONLY by J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 

Do not bo imposed upon by Imitations. 

‘FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 

SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


\]OW the war is won social functions are to j 
^ ^ the fore again. Entertaining has become j 
general, theatre parties and dances are the vogue, j 

Every girl naturally wishes to look her best, ; 
and if she is wise, uses Oatine, because it keeps j 
the complexion and hands soft and velvety and ] 
gives a dainty charm to the user which no other : 
Face Cream cam produce- 


OJfi&e 


t-lenses the pores of .ill impurities so that the sic in retains its youthful appearance nhd jilts a 
(Thinly charm and loveliness; which is only possible with a properly healthy skin. 

Oatine should be used flight and morning and also before going out into the cold evening air* 
OATINE is sold by nil Chemist? and Stores, I/]} and 2/3. 

THE OATINE CO.* LONDON. S.E*K 


——:- 


U 
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lilltfallTlilllfl 


LTD. 

mum 


A Pleasant Way to Health 

NO SPECIAL DIET-NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME 
just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 

TRADE 

“FRUIT SALT" 
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Extract from Mr. Jolliboy s Diary No. 17. 

“Yertemight with Dick Dashaway to Drury Lane Playhouse 
and in very truth 'iwas a monstrous good piece too. But was 
mightly diverted by a saucy baggage selling oranges. A 
mischievous hussy no doubt but oF a right stood judgment withal. 
Coming up to vend her wares she smfted daintly and then 
exclaimed * Gemini, sirs, a thousand pardons; when gentlemen 
have such a weed as Chairman they have little heed tor my 
poor oranges" 


*u 


\ 


Chairman, a fine tobacco* made in three strengths ; 
“Boardmans/' mild; ** Chair man/ medium; ‘'Recorder/'full; and 
is sold by tobacconists everywhere at 1 lid* per oz . packet* and 3/0 
per i lb, tin. 


V ft j. 


LEA, LTD 


MANCHESTER, 



ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ‘‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE" should m address ed ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNR3, LIMITED. S— 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET AND*. W.C- 

Printed by R. CLAY & SON'S, Ltd,, Brunswick St +I Stjunturd St., S.E., for- Wi ‘•woorMoU, IflOoJtlOH, itlpVNES, Ltd, 
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Quality first! 


In food, good quality means nourishment to sustain life and 
build up the body. The name il B/RD’S" has been the symbol of 
best quality for over 80 years. Even during the long War, the 
quality and nutritive powers of Bird’s Custara have never fallen. 


BIRD’S Custard 


adds 25% to the nutritive value of milk f, A very high achievemeni" 
says a distinguished scientist. 

It pays in health and energy to serve Bird's Custard 
with every meal. A spoonful to each helping turns a plain 
pudding into a delightful treat, and makes it more nutritious. 


The 

Wood-Milne 


Service ” 


Carry your own rubber pavement with 
you ! Enjoy comfort, neatness and 
economy by wearing Wood-Milne 
“ Service ” Rubber Soles and Heels. 
Durable, waterproof and resilient. For 
service-man and civilian too. 


WOOD-MILNE 

"Service Soles & Ncc/s 


Quickly and easily fixed by any Bootman. 
Ask for them to-day, but see the name 
Wood-Milne.” 

J' IINIVFR^ITV fiF MICHIGAN_ 
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